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A Supreme I ribute 


URING the fiscal year ending September 30 

the Mergenthaler Linotype Company sold 

2398 Linoty pes—the largest number in any 
one year in the history of the Company. 


This remarkable endorsement of the Linotype 
on the part of printers and publishers is a concrete 
expression of confidence in the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, its methods and its polzcves, 
and proves conclusively that the Linotype is 
supreme in the printing industry. 


All of which means that neither you, nor any 
other printer (regardless of composition require- 
ments), can afford to consider any composing 
machine but the Linotype. 


We have a Linotype for every office at a price and 
upon terms within easy reach of every printer 


SEND TODAY FOR THE COMPLETE DETAILS 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Tribune Building, New York 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
1100 South Wabash Ave. 646 Sacramento Street 549 Baronne Street 


TORONTO: CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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CHICAGO’S NEW OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the members: of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago was held on 
Thursday, October 19th, when there was a large 
and enthusiastic attendance under the chairman- 
ship of President W. H. Sleepeck. 

Officers for the year were, on the report of 
the nominating committee, of which D. Boyle 
was chairman, were elected as follows: 

President—-J. Harry Jones, vice-president of 
the Marshall-Jackson Company. 

Vice-President—W. E. Faithorn, president of 
the Faithorn Company. 

Treasurer—Chas. H. Kern, of Glennon & Kern. 


PRESIDENT SLEEPECK HONORED 


On the occasion of his retirement as president 
of the Franklin-Typothetae, William H. Sleepeck 
was the recipient of a very handsome testimonial 
subscribed for among the members as a mark of 
their esteem and in recognition of his stalwart 
services during the first fifteen months of the 
organization's life. 

The presentation took the form of a handsome 
solid silver salver bearing the following engraved 
inscription: “A testimonial of friendship and 
esteem from the membership of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago to their first president, 
William H. Sleepeck, October 19, 1916.” 


PRESIDENT J. H. JONES 


President Sleepeck in a few well chosen words 
welcomed the new officers and wished them all 
the success possible during their term of office. 

The newly elected president made a_ short 
acceptance speech, in which he thanked the 
members for the compliment that had been paid 
him. He felt at first that the task he faced as 
their president was one which he could not accept 
because of the example which had been set by 
Mr. Sleepeck. He had devoted time and ability 
to the duties and during his term of office he had 
only missed one meeting which was a record they 
could all be proud of. He (Mr. Jones) promised 
to do his best to follow in the footsteps of his 
predecessor and asked for the loyal co-operation 
of every member so that at the end of his term 
of office he would have as satisfactory a report to 
make as they had heard that evening (cheers). 


EX-PRES- W. H. SLEEPECK 


In asking Mr. Sleepeck to accept the gift, 
J. W. Hastie made an appropriate speech which 
was heartily received. He reviewed the circum- 
stances which led up to the formation of their 
present organization and remarked that the 
infant terrible had developed into a_ veritable 
giant. Their retiring president took the reins of 
office after having served the Graphic Arts 
Association as its head for a year, and whatever 
differences of opinion there might have been in 
the past nothing but the best of feeling had been 
current ever since and they had developed a 
wonderful and splendid organization which was 
without a rival in the country. Whilst their 
president could well feel proud and congratulate 
himself on what had been accomplished under 
his regime they also felt as an association they 
must congratulate themselves upon having had 
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the earnest service of a man who had so faith- 
fully devoted himself to their interests. The gift 
was a token of their high esteem and regard, and 
carried with it their best wishes for his prosperity 
and happiness in the future. (Applause.) 
President Sleepeck, who was taken by surprise, 
made a happy speech of acceptance which was 
loudly applauded. He said he was overwhelmed 
by their kindness not only that evening, but 
during the fifteen months it had been his pleasure 
to try and perform the duties of president to the 
best of his ability. He hoped he would always 
measure up to the standard of esteem which they 
had set up for him. The splendid tribute they 
had paid him made him very, very happy and 
he wanted to thank them for the thoughtfulness 
they had displayed in choosing the gift which 
could go to his home and be shared by his good 
companion who had in so many ways helped him 
to render to the organization the services he had. 
(Applause.) The present would always be treas- 
ured by him and regarded as a generous reminder 
of fifteen months of labor well spent. (Cheers.) 


A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


A classified directory of the’ members of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, has just been 
issued by the authority of the executive council. 
The object of the publication is set forth in the 
following introduction: 

“The Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago in issu- 
ing this directory of its membership does so with 
the expectation that its members will co-operate 
with one another in the interchange of work. 

“If you have some special operation to perform 
for which you are not equipped you are urged 
to select a firm listed in this directory, thereby 
patronizing a member of the organization. If no 
firm or listing of the operation you desire appears 
in the directory call the secretary’s office (Harrison 
4287-4288) and an effort will be made to get the 
information for you. 

“Co-operation to this extent will mean thou- 
sands of dollars to the members of the Franklin- 
Typothetae each year. When calling a member 
through the directory mention that fact to him.”’ 

The directory consists of thirty-two pages and 
an index. It is intended to issue the publication 
periodically and there is not a possible shadow of 
doubt but that the directory will prove of great 
value to the members in case they wish to get 
some work done outside of their own premises 
and want to place the order with a member. It 
is surprising in glancing through the booklet te 
find how many classifications there are in the 
trade and who are specializing in various classes 
of work. 


PAPER PULP EXPORTATIONS 


In spite of the alleged shortage of raw material 
in this country its exportation to foreign countries 
goes on without interruption. On September 14th 
at Baltimore, the Norwegian steamer ‘‘Granli’’ 
arrived from the Tyne to load wood pulp for 
Manchester, England, and Penarth, Wales. Her 
cargo will consist of many hundreds of bales of 
the pulp. The pulp is in great sheets and is 
ready for the process of being made into paper. 
The pulp has been stored in one of the great 
elevators in Baltimore for many months, and at 
last has been disposed of, to be taken across the 
sea for the use of the British paper manufacturers. 


A HOME WELCOME 


When C. D. Traphagen, the new president 
of the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs 
of America arrived at his home at _ Lincoln, 
Nebraska, he was hustled to the leading hotel 
where a complimentary dinner was spread by 
the employees of the State Journal Co. One 
hundred and two members of the Journal family 
broke bread with, and encouraged the new 
president in the heavy duties that the office 
brings. 

That Mr. Traphagen’s heart was touched 
by this mark of good fellowship on the part of 
those with .whom he comes in daily contact, 
is evidenced by the fact that he found it diffi- 
cult to find words with which to express his 
feelings. When “Trap” (as he is familiarly 
known) finds it hard to express himself, one can 
take it for granted that he is in an abnormal 
frame of mind. 


Monday evening, October 2, the local branch 
of the Typothetae staged a real home coming 
feast and the bars were down to those outside 
the craft. Approximately 250 ladies and gentle- 
men attended. The governor of the state, the 
mayor of Lincoln, and other prominent persons 
were there and, needless to say, the local printers 
turned out en masse. To these were added a 
goodly bunch of some forty employing printers 
from over the state—all gathered to do him 
honor. 


Writing of Mr. Traphagen’s election as 
President, Sam W. North, a prominent Lincoln 
printer, says: 

“When I look back over the years I have 
known Mr. Traphagen and when I consider 
conditions as they existed even so late as ten 
years ago, and then compare the standing of 
the printing business of that time with what it 
is today,. my hat is off to him. For to him, 
more than to any other man, is due the credit 
for the higher (I can almost say high) position 
the craft now enjoys in this community. We, 
here in Nebraska, appreciate the fact that we 
are far outside the center of the printing industry 
and for this reason feel doubly honored that one 
of our members was chosen for the high office 
of president. 

But, though this be true, we also feel that 
while we have been honored by the selection of 


Mr. Traphagen as president, the U. T. and F.” 


C. has honored itself. That he will make good 
is a foregone conclusion. We who know him 
best, love him most, and we are confident that 
the interests of the Association over which he 
will preside for the coming year, will be advanced 
and raised to a higher level because of his elec- 
tion. 


PRINT PAPER ADVANCED 


The International Paper Company has an- 
nounced that the price of news print delive.ed for 
1917 will be at the rate of 314 cents a pound. 
The contract price for 1916 was 24% cents. The 
Federal Trade Commission has requested the 
publishers of large Sunday newspapers to reduce 
their size to conserve the news print paper 
supply and possibly prevent th: suspension of 
small newspapers. 
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Virginia Printers Awakening 


UNVUVRUNUONSOTULAQUO AGEN 
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HE printers of Richmond have been learning 
many things during the past few years and 
the chief of these things is a more accurate 

knowledge as to the cost of production. They 
have been in the habit of selling their product 
far too low, especially when the state itself was 
the buyer. Composition has been sold at 50 
cents an hour and less; platen presswork — at 
40 cents an hour and less; cylinder presswork 
at 10 cents a hundred impressions and less, and 
so on all through the needs of the state depart- 
ments. These prices do not begin to cover cost 
of production. 


: The printers 

they did not know it five years ago. 
change in bids for the state work. The total 
value of the state work is considerably over 
$120,000. The printers offer to do it for 1916-17 
for $90,000. 


Heretofore the state has been paying only 
$70,000. The printers of Richmond contend that 
the increased price—$70,000 to $90,000—is due 
to increased cost of material and labor. Public 
Printer Davis Bottom says this is not so. As a 
matter of fact it is only partially true; the real 
cause for the upward jump is that within the last 
few years the cost of production has been dis- 
covered in all lines of manufacture—including 
printing—and the printers of Richmond are de- 
termined to get this cost back again with a bare 
margin of profit. Hitherto there has been loss in 
place of profit on all state printing and printers 
have been vieing with each other to see who 
could suffer the greatest loss and still hang on. 
In the hanging-on process quite a few have— 
well, got hung up. 


The Ben Franklin Monthly contends that no 
state has a right to so beat down prices for a 
manufactured. product that its citizens are unable 
to hold their own. There is not in all Virginia a 
single printer who has cleared the price of a Ford 
joy wagon out of printing alone, and those who 
have dabbled most with state printing have had 
the least joy out of it. The only printers in the 
state who have money are those who have side 
lines—politics, dairy farms, real estate, office 
appliances, alliances, etc.—but in no case has 
the printing business alone brought a Ford bal- 
ance at the bank within twelve months. 


of Richmond know this now; 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND COST SYSTEMS 


At the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Employing Lithographers, held in 
Chicago, the third week of September, it was de- 
cided to unite with the United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs of America, in establishing a 
uniform cost and estimating system and to refer 
the proposed plan to the Federal Trades’ Com- 
mission for approval. 


Paper, dyestuffs and ink shortage was dis- 
cussed among other matters and resolutions were 
pdopted protesting against the exportation of 
aeper by American paper manufacturers. 


Hence the © 


THE PRINTER AND RISING PRICES 


A butcher came the other day, 
One thousand billheads bought. 

I charged him what I always had, 
Nor gave the price a thought. 


A tailor entered afterwards, 
With copy for a dodger, 

The price was what he paid last year, 
(I dared not make it larger.) 


A man who deals in coal and wood 
Was next to try my door; 

“Five hundred cards?’ ““One-twenty-five.’ 
(I never had asked more.) 


’ 


Today I went to pay some bills. 
Good grief! I stopped to think, 

For all the prices looked so large 
On paper, type and ink. 


Tonight my wife came round for cash 
To pay for meat and coal, 

And also for the children’s clothes 
The figures gnawed my soul. 


“Thanks, thanks to ye, my worthy friends, 
For the lesson ye have taught,”’ 

I cried aloud, and roundly swore 
I'd never more get caught. 


Tomorrow, when the butcher comes, 
He'll pay a price that’s higher, 

Or else the shade of mighty Ben 
May haunt me for a liar. 


ALBERT M. FREEMAN 


AN ELEGANT FOLDER 


One of the best specimens of printing recently 
turned out by a railroad company is a folder, 
“With a Camera in the Mesa Verde National 
Park, Southwestern Colorado,’ now being dis- 
tributed by the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 
Although of special interest to the archeologist, 
it also appeals to the tourist and other persons 
interested in the strange and_ out-of-the-way 
places of America. Pictures of the largest and 
most typical ruins, surrounded by an artistic 
border design copied from pottery found in the 
homes of the vanished race of Cliff Dwellers, are 
the principal features of the publication. A 
contour map of the Mesa Verde National Park 
shows the location of the canons, mesas, etc., 
where the ruins are found. The folder comes 
from the press of the Carson-Harper Press of 
Denver, Colo. 


ST. LOUIS ACTIVITIES 

The Ben Franklin Club of. St. Louis has 
started their fall activities in earnest; and con- 
ditions generally throughout the city are reported 
to be slightly improved. On the evening of 
September 28th a banquet was held, with Presi- 
dent Earl R: Britt in the chair. One of the 
unique features of this meeting was the dis- 
tribution of dividends covering the profits which 
members have made in their profit-sharing plan 
for handling waste paper. This plan of the club 
handling waste paper has been carried on for 
several years and very satisfactorily to the 
members. Through co-operation better prices 
have been the result for the members and they 
have been saved a lot of trouble and annoyance 
since the club took hold of the proposition. 


STOLE THE PAYROLL 


E. J. Lipsch, paymaster, and two other em- 
ployees, of the Magill-Weinsheimer Company— 
Alexander Dempster and G. L. Knapp—were held 
up and robbed of $3,762, when they stepped from 
an automobile and entered the Coca-Cola _ build- 
ing, where the company’s ofhces and plant are 
located. - It was between 10 and 11 a. m., and 
they had just returned from the bank with the 
money for the payroll. Three young men, each 
armed with a revolver, took them by surprise 
and forced them to give up their revolvers before 
they had a chance to use them. Seizing the 
satchel they compelled the employees to get into 
the elevator and ordered it started up under 
threats of violence. A fourth member of the 
gang was at the wheel of an automobile in front 
of the building, with the engine running.. They 
jumped into this car and got away. A little 
later the empty satchel, a revolver and _ the 
company’s bank book were thrown out at Fifth 
avenue and Fortieth street. The satchel had 
been cut open to get the money out. The 
Magill-Weinsheimer Company is one of the most 
successful printing houses of Chicago, and the 
robbers evidently planned to make a good haul. 


ADVERTISING IN RUSSIA 


In a recent circular report on advertising in 
Russia it is stated that this art is at a very low 
point in the dominion of the czar. It is only in 
the largest cities that any use is made of modern 
advertising methods and in many instances these 
are rather crudely carried out. Newspaper ad- 
vertising secures but little publicity as the papers 
are limited in circulation. The number of news- 
papers and periodicals has increased materially 
in the last few years, but the readers are still 
guite limited. Altogether, there are about 2,000 
periodicals published in Russia, of which 850 are 
political, 225 religious, 120 medical, 186 agri- 
cultural and 140 deal with trade and industry. 
About 1,385 of these are published in Russian, 
234 in Polish, 65 in German, 47 in Lettish, 45 in 
Esthonian, 31 in Hebrew, 6 in French and others 
in Chinese, Mongol, etc. In the polyglot period- 
icals German, French and English articles appear 
“occasionally. 


NOT HARD ON THE EYES 


When the forest products’ laboratory at Madi- 
son published the results of its investigation on 
the use of tamarack, jack pine and other inferior 
woods as substitutes for spruce in the manufacture 
of newsprint paper, there was raised the question 
as to whether or not the darker color of some of 
these papers would make reading difficult. In 
order to determine this point an exhaustive study 
was made in co-operation with the department 
of psychology at the University of Wisconsin to 
determine the effect of the color of paper upon 
eye fatigue. 

Some original and effective methods of testing 
eye fatigue were developed. The studies showed 
that practically no difference in eye fatigue was 
produced in reading from the darker newsprint 
papers as compared with that from the white 
spruce, so there is no valid reason why the 
darker colored papers should not be used. 
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OVERTIME VS. EXTRA EQUIPMENT 


The head of a _ successful Chicago specialty 
printing house—calendars, etc.—-does not believe 
in overtime. He prefers tc have extra equipment 
that will be ready for emergencies. He says 
there is a disposition on the part of employees to 
make overtime necessary where it is customary to 


put in additional hours and less work is done 
proportionately. Besides this, the loss of energy 
resulting from overtime makes the following 


days less productive. Evidently he indorses the 
following expression of another investigator: “‘Un- 
due fatigue is one of the most commen causes of 
occupational disability; it lowers the vitality of 
the individual and thereby increases his  sus- 
ceptibility to the hazards of his occupation and 
to disease in general. Fatigue is also of direct 
practical importance. It lengthens the time neces- 
sary for the worker to perform a given amount of 
work, thereby decreasing the amount of work 
performed in a given length of time, as, for in- 
stance, a working day. In addition, it increases 
the liability to error, and is an important causative 
factor of accidents.” 

While the keeping of extra equipment for 
emergencies may sometimes be the most profitable 
way of avoiding overtime, it depends upon how 
often such equipment is useful. It may prove 
much better to take advantage of the co-operative 
facilities of trade composition houses and press- 
rooms of other printing plants during rush per- 
iods. The danger in idle equipment is the in- 
clination to take work at less than a fair profit, 
which may not only injure the printer himseelf 
but also the trade in general. This is a very bad 
policy. 


FIELD MAN IN MICHIGAN 


At the annual convention of the Michigan 
Press and Printers’ Federation held at Battle 
Creek last May a resolution was passed author- 
izing the officers to employ a field man to devote 
his whole time to organization work among the 
printers in the smaller cities. A short while ago 
R. S. Van Pelt formerly with the national office 
as a field man was appointed by the Michigan 
Federation. He has been actively engaged in 
visiting printers, helping them in their cost and 
production problems and getting them to become 
interested as members of the organization. 

It is the intention of the federation to build 
up a state body which will accomplish many 
things toward putting the printing industry on a 
paying basis throughout Michigan. In Detroit 
business is reported to be very good indeed, in 
fact, it is claimed that the craft is in a more 
prosperous condition generally than in any other 
part of the United States. This is due to the 
fact that the automobile industry and other lines 
of commercial activity in Detroit are booming, 
and as the printers have a knowledge of what it 
costs them to produce, work is not being taken 
at prices that do not net a profit. 


‘Ease and honor are seldom _bedfellows.’’— 


Scotch Proverb. 


the genius of sincerity and 
no victories without it.’’— 


‘Enthusiasm 1s 
truth accomplishes 
Bulwer Lytton. 
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Important W riting Paper 
Changes 
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MPORTANT changes affecting buyers of bond, 
| linen, ledger and flat writing papers have been 
decided upon by writing paper manufacturers. 

In future, Trade Custom No. 19 will govern 
the ordering of all stock above November Ist. 
All stock will in future be made by substance 
numbers based on folio size instead of by weight 
as_ heretofore. 

As the change is a very radical one from the 
method in vogue for so many years, we are 
anxious to give as full publicity to the matter 
as possible, and for the benefit of our readers 
we herewith present in full the arguments of 
the paper manufacturers who ask for a fair trial 
to be given to the change before it is unduly 
criticized. 

A great advantage is in the standardizing 
of the thickness. Confining the weights to a 
basis of folio will greatly help toward uniform 
manufacturing as there will be less changes. 
Furthermore, various sizes with the same _ sub- 
stance number can be used with the certainty 
of procuring exactly the same thickness of paper. 

The basis of making will be 17x22-13, 16, 
20, 24, 28, 32, 36, 40 and 44. The substance 
number means pounds to 17x22, that is, No 20 
means basis 17x22-20 lb., etc. 

As the new method becomes more familiar 
there will be no confusion and you can then 
order by number as readily as now by weight— 
the only thing to keep in mind is—what does it 
weigh in 17x22? The answer is the substance 
or thickness number, and the size may be given 
only second consideration. 

In cases where a weight not on the above 
basis is desired, the mills will make it, but will 
charge it on the next higher substance number. 
The lists giving both the substance and weight 
will show you what we expect after November 
Ist to stock in various grades. 

Stock we now have on hand in sizes other 
than folio and double folio will be sold as here- 
tofore as long as they last, but new lots made 
after this date will be billed upon the substance 
schedule. 

Although for the present it may be somewhat 
troublesome, we believe that after this method 
is in good working order, the change will be 
appreciated by all concerned. 

The following notice to the self- 
explanatory: 

To assist buyers of bonds and linens, flat 
writings and ledger papers in making out specifi- 
cations, for their needs, which will conform to the 
new plan of manufacturing to Standard _ sub- 
stance numbers, the lists in the accompanying 
table have been compiled. 

The table is not yet complete. Additional 
sizes will have to be added to fit loose leaf 
ledger work. Other sizes may also be added 
from time to time. 

The substance numbers mean pounds to 17x22; 
i. e., 17x22—No. 13.is 13 Ib. folio; No. 16 1s 
16 lb. folio; No. 20 is 20 lb. folio; and so on 
throughout the list to No. 44, which is 44 lb. 


folio. 
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The number in any other size is to the folio 
basis; i. e., 17x28—No. 28 is 28 lb. folio basis 
(actual weight 35.5 lbs.); 19x24—No. 16 is 16 lb. 
folio basis (actual weight 19.5). 


Soon numbers will have become as familiar 
to the mind as weights, but until that time it 
will be well for the buyer to consult the weight 
schedule in the accompanying table in making 
out specifications. That is to say, if you have 
been buying 17x28—36 lb., find the nearest 
weight in the table, which is 35.5 lbs. and order 
No. 28; of if you have been buying 19x24— 
20 |lb., the nearest weight is 19.5 lbs., order No.16. 

In ordering odd sizes all that is necessary is to 
determine the folio basis desired; then specify 
this folio basis, i. e., substance number together 
with the size of the sheet wanted and the number 
of reams required. 


TABLE SHOWING ACTUAL WEIGHTS (FIGURED TO 1! LB.) 
OF STANDARD SUBSTANCE NUMBERS 


SIZE SUBSTANCE 
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Chicago s First Fall Meeting 
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HE first fall meeting of the members of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago was eld at the 
Advertising Association Club Rooms, 123 W. 
Madison Street, on September 28th, when there 
was an enthusiastic gathering of members present. 
President W. int Sleepeck was in the chair, and 
previous to the transaction of the business of the 
evening—dinner was partaken of and thoroughly 
enjoyed by all. 

The reading of the minutes of the last meeting 
was dispensed with. 


NEW MEMBERS 

New members were elected as follows: Al- 
brecht Bros., E. A. Jannotta & Co., Graefe Bros., 
ey dee Le Typesetting Co., Nat. X-Ray Reflector 
Co. (Private Plant), Kier Letter Co. and Spofford 
White Co. 

At a special meeting of the organization, 
which was held on August 30th, the following 
new members were elected, demonstrating the 


ee 


good work which had been done during the 
summer toward increasing the names on_ the 
roster: A. F. Brown & Co., Workman Mfg. Co., 


The Criterion Press, Davis Printing Works, John 
F. Cuneo Co., B. R. Kukowski, The R. B. Press, 
A eynn North, Jacob J. G. Derx, Geraghty & 
Co., Bill the Printer—W. J. Carveth, Continental 
Press. Gburek Printing Co., Garfield Printing Co., 
John P. Dybowski, Max FGarineg& ou Eagle 
Press, International Ptg. Co., Rugaber Bros., 
Armitage Ptg. Co., Logan Ptg. & Bdg. Co. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


The president announced the appointment of 
the following committees: 

Nominating: Daniel Boyle, chairman; O. A. 
Koss, D. W. Mathews and C. P. Weil. 

Auditing: O. A. Koss, J. W. Hutchinson and 
J. I. Oswald. 


THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


President W. H. Sleepeck gave an interesting 
report on the Atlantic City convention, briefly 
mentioning the following accomplishments of the 
gathering: 

Closed Shop Division—The formation of a 
national closed shop division of the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America, to 
which all union labor matters of national im- 
portance will be referred by any local closed shop 
division. This will tend to clarify the labor 
problems as they apply to the industry. The 
labor unions are endeavoring to consolidate along 
the lines followed by the four great railroad 
brotherhoods, to secure national agreements, and 
also to work in concert in the various large centers 
in securing simultaneous agreements, and scales 
of wages. 

Training Men—Support of the apprentice 
schools at Indianapolis, Harvard College, and at 
the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh was recom- 
mended. There is a need in the industry for 
capably trained men to assume the burdens of the 
industry in financial management as well as in 
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manufacturing problems. Outside of such schools 
the industry cannot hope to train the future 
master printers successfully. A standard form of 
indenture for apprentices to fit more closely the 
conditions obtaining in this country is recom- 
mended to the various local divisions. 

A Co-Operative Plan—A co-operative plan of 
centralized direction from the national office, with 
field men covering the entire country, working in 
harmony with the secretaries of the various locals, 
installing cost systems, and doing for the rural 
districts in directing organization work what is 
now done in the cities where locals exist. This 
plan will be financed for three years at least. 
Estimating and sales classes will be held. The 
course in estimating and salesmanship will be 
standard all over the country. The collection of 
data from this source should in a few years be sufh- 
cient to enable the national organization to plan 
remedies for evils that at present are insur- 
mountable because of the lack of such educational 
work. This plan is being financed not alone 
by printers, but by large supply houses that see 
great benefits to be derived from the education 
of the printer in good business methods. 

Graphic Art Members—Printers are urged to 
become members of the graphic arts section of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
There is no better agency which we can use to 
educate the buying public and ourselves in a 
general way to appreciate good printing as this 
department. Part of their work consists of secur- 
ing samples of the best printing and maintaining 
a printing exhibit, which will be moved from 
place to place for exhibition and publicity pur- 
poses, thus cultivating a taste for good printing 
as the exhibition of priceless paintings cultivates 
a taste for art. In addition, the great value of 
such an exhibit to the master printer lies in the 
valuable suggestions and ideas contained therein. 
The exhibit is now at Boston and is to be brought 
here in the near future. The membership fee is 
a nominal one, $5.00 per year. 

A Paper Protest—A protest is being lodged 
with the National Paper Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion against the exportation of paper, which 
coupled with an investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission into the increased cost and 


decreased supply of paper stock will no doubt 
have the effect of relieving the paper situation. 
The threatened change in the plan of selling paper 
by the manufacturers and dealers, involving a 
change from the weight or pound basis to the 
ream basis, is being protested by our national 
organization, whose committee insists that before - 
any drastic changes are made, consultation must 
be had with them to the end that if such change 
is necessary it will be in no manner made as to 
disturb conditions in the industry to its dis- 
advantage. 

A Mail Matter—The national organization 
endorses the action of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce in its efforts to induce all persons 
using the mails to put the street addresses on 
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their mail. Considerable delay is caused in the 
delivery of mail in large cities, especially because 
of insufficient address. Our members are_ re- 
quested by the national organization tc request 
their customers to comply with the instructions 
of the postofiice department in this respect. 

Selling Below Cost—Our national organization 
also protests to the department of the interior 
of the federal government, for its unfair inter- 
ference with the map publishing business of this 
country, by inducing merchants to handle geo- 
logical survey maps on a commission of 40 per 
cent at a price below cost of manufacture in a 
printing office. 

Uniform System Endorsed—The Federal Trade 
Commission has endorsed the Standard Uniform 
Cost System of the American Printers’ Cost 
Commission, which is indeed gratifying. From 
this source the entire business structure of the 
nation is receiving valuable assistance in dissemi- 
nating cost information. This endorsement by 
such eminent authority should stimulate the use 
of the standard system by our members. 

Cost Recommendations—The cost commission 
has twenty-six recommendations to make to 
the members, which are now in process of publi- 
cation, and will be sent to the membership and 
I will not take up your time with them now 
but would ask your careful consideration of them all. 

Who Owns the Plates—The ownership of 
drawings, engravings and electros, remains with 
the printer, unless specifically stated in the 
contract that the customer is to buy and pay for 
them, is the recommendation of the trade matters 
committee of our national organization. 

Know Your Competitors—The national body 
also recommended in a resolution that the printer 
is entitled to know when submitting a bid, who 
his competitors are, and further as a matter of 


simple justice, when the contract is let, the 
competitors are entitled to know upon what 
specifications the contract was awarded. This 


would raise the standard of competitive bidding 
to a high order and be productive of good 
results to the industry. 

Thanks—The thanks of the convention was 
extended to the trade journals for their generous 
publicity of the affairs of the organization, also 
to the American Type Founders for the complete 
list of printers of the United States, which is of 
material assistance to the national organization. 

Chicago Special—Our special train to Atlantic 
City was well patronized, but not so well as 
expected. Ideal weather conditions prevailed, and 
we were delivered to the terminal ahead of time, 
in comfort and safety. 

The Effect—The broadening effect of such 
meetings on the mind is of material advantage 
and every master printer should attend these 
conventions. 

PROPOSED ACTIVITIES 


Secretary Leyden made the following report of 
the proposed activities of the organization during 
the coming season: 

The cost committee will send to the printing 
industry of Chicago, printed on postal cards, 
414x9, cost data, embracing cost of composition, 
presswork and binding, giving detailed informa- 
tion with examples of the various operations. 
All of this data will be based on the information 
obtained from the composite statement of costs, 
compiled by our cost committee. 


The credit bureau has planned a campaign 
to secure closer co-operation of the members with 
the object of placing in their files the name of 
every delinquent whose relations with printers 
has been unprofitable. An attorney has been re- 
tained who is qualified, by reason of his practical 
knowledge of the business, to handle delinquent 
accounts of printers successfully. The bureau 
will make their program known at an early date. 

The legislative committee has in hand for 
action at the next session of the state legislature, 
a bill making it unlawful to give bank checks in 
payment of accounts when there is not sufficient 
funds on deposit to meet the check. 

Estimating classes in salesmanship and cost 
finding will start on October 24th, open to all 
master printers, printing salesmen and_ cost 
clerks. Written examinations on each_ subject 
will be required. The papers will be sent to the 
Indianapolis school for grading, and the successful 
students will receive from the school, a certificate 
signed by the authorities showing the degree of 
perfection attained. To be successful, a student 
must obtain 90 per cent in all subjects. 

The entertainment committee will provide 
during the winter a program that embraces an 
annual banquet and ball. 

The membership committee promises an active 
campaign for new members. 

Our service bureau has a close working agree- 
ment with our national office, so any information 
you desire, pertaining to the printing business 
will be furnished at a minimum of time. You are 
cordially invited to make use of the office for any 
meetings or service possible to render. 


A TIMELY DISCUSSION 

T. E. Donnelley offered a few suggestions 
which met with the approval of the meeting. 
“Enthusiasm in the association,” he said, ‘“‘was 
necessary, SO was a compulsory cost system. 
When an applicant signed an application, he 
should agree to keep the standard system subject 
to the inspection of the auditor of the association. 
We should have a corps of auditors visiting the 
plants of our members periodically to inspect and 
see that the cost system was maintained properly. 
We should help the small printer, if necessary, by 
providing a bookkeeper to help him weekly. 
When the supply house is asked for credit, they 
should say, If your cost system is satisfactory 
to the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, we will 
give you credit.”’ This would attract the printers 
to the organization, maintained Mr. Donnelley. 

D. Boyle, J. W. Hutchinson, E. L. Fantus, 
Hele McCarthys ba W.,Fenn, | J.C. \Kirchner, 
E. W. Kirchner, W. F. Bazner, Jos. L. Schmitz, 
T. S. Quin, Wm. H. Sleepeck and the secretary 
all made a few remarks on the conditions existing 
in the industry, particular reference being paid 
to price cutting and the cure; the consensus of 
opinion being that education and the use of a 
cost system under the supervision of the organiza- 
tion would be the most effective means of curing 
the price cutting evil. E. W. Kirchner was ot 
the opinion that we were laying too much stress 
on price cutting as he thought it was only the 
occasional job that was cut, not every job. 

W. K. Tews of the United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs of America, explained the method 
followed by the board of trade of Boston and 
Philadelphia, where the central office furnished 
an estimate on the basis of cost. 
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HE Cincinnati convention held under the There may have been numerically greater 
auspices of the Ohio Printers’ Federation, Conventions than ours, but considering 

will go down in history as a great success the high type of the delegates, their 
earnest attention at every session and_ their 


in every way. The attendance was large and 
interest on the part of the delegates was main- 
tained throughout the The 
importance of the printing industry in Ohio was 


demonstrated beyond dispute. It is 


various sessions. 


conceded 
that the annual printing produced by those who 
were present at the gathering on October 5th, 
6th and 7th, amounted to close to $50,000,000. 
The local people took more than a passing in- 


terest in the convention. Cincinnati itself is one 


the United 


of the largest printing centers of 


States. It ranks third among local industries. 
Has $8,500,000 capital invested, turns out a 
product valued annually at $11,500,000 and 
employs 5,391 people. In addition, printers’ ink 
is manufactured in large quantities. 


The convention was a business one in the 
strict sense of the word. Its main purpose was 
education and those who attended went away 
more than gratified with the treat which they had 
served to them. 


NEW OFFICERS 


The following new officers were elected on 
the closing day of the convention: 


President—F. J. Heer, Columbus. 

First Vice-President—J. F. Berkes, Cleveland. 
Second Vice-President—E. F. White, Cincinnati. 
Third Vice-President—J. J. Bennett, Lisbon. 
Fourth Vice-President—Leon H. Roberts, Toledo. 


Executive Committee—A. J. Braunwart, Cin- 
cinnati; George M. Gray, Fostoria; P. H. Kem- 
erer, Carrollton; W. J. Bowers, Newark; Frank J. 
Jobes, Greenville; J. H. Kirkbride, Dayton; 
Charles U. Shryock, Zanesville; G. C. Marsh, 
New Philadelphia. 


The committee suggested that the selection of 
a secretary-treasurer be placed in the hands of 
the executive committee, and this was agreed 
upon. 
OTHER STATES TO JOIN 


On the recommendation of the committee on 
resolutions the following was among those passed: 

“Whereas, The Ohio Printers’ Federation in 
convention assembled, deem it expedient on behalf 
of the betterment of the printing industry through- 
out the states of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and West Virginia, to meet in joint 
yearly conference for the discussion of costs or 
any matters pertaining to such betterment; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Ohio Printers’ Federation 
invite the various printers’ organizations of the 
above-named states to participate in our annual 
cost congress and convention in 1917, to be held 


at Columbus, Ohio.”’ 


splendid appreciation of the educational value 
of all departmental meetings, our convention 
certainly has never been equalled. Of course, the 
exceptional program had much to do with this, 
but that only proves that men do not come to a 
convention for a “good time’ providing you make 
it worth their while to come for better things. 


The splendid attention at each and_ every 
session and the earnest discussions of all the de- 
partmentals testifies amply to their popularity as 
well as to the character of delegates which we 
had present. Of course, we must entertain the 
ladies so that the men may be free for business, 
and we did so. Our splendid and efficient ladies’ 
committee won all hearts by their competent 
handling of this large feature of the work. Many 
visitors remembered our ladies through our 1912 
“Expo,” and at Toledo where our ladies were 
pressed into the local committee. 


The entertainment of the men was almost 
entirely of an educational nature, as it should 
have been, consisting of visits to the American 
Book Company, the Methodist Book Concern, 
the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute and other industria] 
plants. 


The banquet of Friday evening, the big social 
feature of the convention, was without question 
an immense success and a tribute to our com- 
mittee, especially to Mr. Tenfelde. It was re- 
marked by persons who had attended many such 
banquets to be the greatest ever given in con- 
nection with a convention of this kind. Food to 
regale the body, music to regale the soul, play 
to regale the spirit and speaking to rooale the 
mind. 


Of course, the one thought that strikes a 
careful observer most forcibly is that these are 
not the men who need the convention; they are the 
bright, brainy fellows, who are the cream of the 
craft, and the ones who stay at home are the very 
ones who should attend, but so far we have been 
unable to tempt them. This is undoubtedly the 
fact, but why’ break our hearts about that? 
Progress is slow and we can not educate men ina 
day. The dullard who never reads is the one 
who stays at home, and is our worst enemy in 
the last analysis; he is the one reason for holding 
conventions because he is our worst enemy, for 


what is worse to fight than ignorance? The 
ignorant printer without a cost system is an 
unfair competitor, but when we _ educate his 


neighbor we come pretty near educating him and 
we will get him next time. 


We must just keep on with the good work 
and not be discouraged. We will get him to 
thinking some day and when he starts to think 
he is practically cured. If we take the suggestion 
to heart made from the convention platform to 
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have the local bodies in all cities in the convention 
district advertise in their neighborhood in con- 
junction with the advertising sent out by the 
convention committee, we will go far towards in- 
creasing the general attendance and particularly 
the attendance among those whom we have been 
so far unable to reach. 


We are ready to co-operate with Columbus for 
the next convention on this plan and the writer 
believes that a $1,000 worth of advertising will 
bring a thousand delegates to Columbus. We 
have become convinced that it is not the city 
that brings the people, nor is it the glorious good 
times that brings them, but it is the meat pro- 
vided in the form of knowledge that will do these 
delegates good in their daily lives and help them 
make more out of their business. We can safely 
say that this convention has proved that the 1912 
exposition was not an accident, and that there is 
still plenty of vim and vigor in ““The Old Guard.” 


The following are a few of the juicy things 
that were slipped over by the different speakers, 
things that give food for thought or express 
clever ideas. Beginning with Mr. T. R. Becker, 
manager of the printing and publishing house of 
Zion City, who spoke in place of Mr. Hartman, 
who was detained at home. Mr. Becker detailed 
at length the advantages of a cost system and 
stated that “‘you can not eliminate what he terms 
‘The Shylocks’ until the printers have a cost 
system. 


“The printer without a cost system is not a 
fair competitor. 


“Disputes are often avoided by being able to 
show a cost record.’’ He spoke of the yearly 
contracts already signed, which showed a _ loss 
by the record which had received an increase in 
price not possible without a record. 


Mr. Becker says “‘that competition is not the 
highest form of business, but that co-operation 
shows a finer spirit and those who hold back are 
standing in the way of those who would progress. 


“That the cost system is not a burden, but 
the means of increasing prosperity.’ 


Mr. Becker was followed by Professor John L. 
Shearer, director of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, 
who detailed his own weird but amusing ex- 
perience in the business and frankly stated his 
suspicion as to where his funds had landed. 

He made a strong appeal for the use of better 
materials in our modern work, contrasting it with 
the wonderful paper used in the old editions of 
the past centuries which still remain intact, and 
expressed the fear that works of the present day 
will soon pass into decay because of the cheap 
paper used in them. 

Profeseareohearcr stated that the new school 
of printing has so far maintained itself without 
expense to the institute. He says that ‘“‘too 
many boys are looking for a situation with the 
accent on the ‘sit.,’ and that they ought to be 
out hunting a ‘job’ instead.” 

On Friday morning, Mr. Colton, in an im- 
promptu address, extended a cordial invitation to 
the federation to hold their next convention in 
Columbus, and urged that each delegate bring 
with him at least one good idea. He said that 
“one can get the idea from the speaker, but it 
is only the meeting in convention from which you 
can get the ‘spirit,’ and that no man can get all 
any more than one man can contribute all.”’ 


Mr. Colton was followed by Commodore 
G. W. C. Perry, of Chillicothe, dean of the pub- 
lishers in Ohio, and publisher of the oldest news- 
paper in the state. 

Commodore Perry expressed his great pleasure 
at seeing so much evidence of better conditions 
to come, and said that on account of present 
conditions, high cost of material and labor, no 
group of business needs education more than 


we do. 

He said the printing business 
almost one of the necessities of life. 

He. gave a splendid and forcible talk and 
complimented our convention. 

Commodore Perry was followed by J. Clyde 
Oswald, publisher of the American Printer, who 
gave what might be called a discussion illustrated 
with charts on the subject of ““Overhead.’’ While 
the discussion did not lead to any particular 
conclusions, it must be said that it was a splendid 
object lesson in this extremely important subject, 
bringing to the minds of those who give little 
thoughts to accounting the importance and the 
position of every item of expense in operating a 
modern business. His was the kind of talk that 
does a world of good and Mr. Oswald received a 
special vote of thanks. 

On Friday afternoon J. M. Thomssen gave a 
very interesting illustrated talk on ‘‘The Operation 


had become 


of a Cost System in a Very Large Plant,’ such as 
he supervises. The facts brought forth were 
merely from their own experience, but were 


illustrative of the splendid results derived from a 
good system. 

Mr. Thomssen said among other things that 
““A cost system only costs about ten or fifteen 
cents per man per week, and that it relieves the 
foreman of much work in keeping detailed records.” 

T. E. Donnelley, of the. Lakeside Press, of 
Chicago, followed Mr. Thomssen with an ex- 
tremely able paper on the ‘Operation of a School 
of Apprentices,” which this company has in 
connection with their business. Mr. Donnelley 
explained very fully how their school is carried 
on and what the general results have been 

“The great obligation of the trade is to train 
boys to be competent workmen and good citizens.” 
The Lakeside Press trains compositors, pressmen, 
engravers, lithographers and binders. They grad- 
uate thirty boys per year and take on the same 
number, having sixty in progress all of the time. 
They work on the co-operative half-time plan and 
train the boy as compositor, no matter what 
branch he intends following, as they find it is the 
best method. 


Mr. Donnelley says any office can train boys 
properly if it wants to, and that the old-time 
compositor to be found in most offices will take 
pride in teaching the boy if instructed to do so. 
Mr. Donnelley advises careful investigation of 
each apprentice and cautions against keeping a 
boy at one task, advising an all round character 
of teaching. 

E. F. White, of Cincinnati, was the next in 
order. Mr. White is one of the earliest of our 
Ben Franklin workers. He explained by chart 
what we believe to be one of the cleverest and 
most progressive ideas in the grouping of small 
work, making three groups in order to quote 
prices readily. This can hardly be termed an 
invention, but Mr. White has certainly discovered 
a basic rule of applying to things which seem to 
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naturally group together with relation to the labor 
cost thereon, the idea being that if the labor cost 
is $2.00, $3.00 or $4.00, it will be the same 
whether printed on one kind of stock or another, 
and if the jobs are grouped as to labor cost and 
then the stock and a profit added, each group 
might be found to contain any number of small 
jobs bearing the same labor cost. 

Mr. White’s illustration and discussion of this 
plan was one of the most interesting and valuable 
features of our entire convention and we have no 
doubt will bear splendid fruit. Mr. White seeks 
to apply the same rules which will be capable 
of governing some of our work and this is cer- 
tainly a good start. He emphasizes the benefits 
of being able to quote quickly and positively to 
your customer. 

He said the price list in your desk is not 
as effective as the price ideas that slip off your 
pencil, and that when customers ask for the cost 
of additional quantities, what they really want 
to know is what the saving will be and so we 
ought rather to impress them with the saving 
than the cost of the additional quantity. 

THE PRIZE WINNERS 

The Ben Franklin Club of Columbus won the 
silver cup offered to the association or club having 
the largest attendance. The record showed that 
twenty-seven out of a possible thirty-eight were 
present. 

A prize of $10 in gold was awarded to W. J. 
Caldwell of Piqua, Ohio, for having the most 
delegates registered him as their commissioner. 
W. J. Mortal of Somerset, Ohio, president of the 
Buckeye Press Association, was awarded the 


$5.00 prize. 


JOURNALISM AT UNIVERSITY OF 
KANSAS 


The department of Journalism in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas is running a course of instruction 
in the University of Kansas. An additional ad- 
vantage is offered the student of being able while 
mastering the linotype to learn cost finding and 
efficiency methods in what is termed the “highly 
perfected printing laboratory’ of the university. 
The course is of six weeks duration with a tuition 
fee of $25.00. No academic requirements are 
demanded for admission and no university credit 
is given. 

The enrollment in journalism classes this fall 
shows an increase of 32 per cent, the total at the 
present time being 265. Seventy-five are men. 
While some of them enter in order to get practice 
in writing the simple, forceful English of the 
newspaper, but not intending to become news- 
paper writers, the majority are headed for the 
newspaper field. There are now five instructors 
in the department giving their entire time teaching 
how a newspaper is made and how to pay the 
bills Saturday night. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


The Italian Press Association, Chicago, Sept. 
21st; $25,000 capital; to do general printing; Palo 
Parisi, Antonio Parisi and Nicolo Lofranco. 

Trafic Publications Company, Chicago, Sept. 
27th; $1,000 capital; E. G. Ward, E. S. Ketchum 


and F. P. Aldridge. 
The Republican Atlas Printing Company, 
Monmouth, IIl.; $20,000 capital; B. E. Pinkerton, 


Mrs. Jean Pinkerton and James W. Grubb. 


MONOTYPE DISTRICTS CONSOLIDATED 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
announces that on November |, 1916, the New 
England and New York districts will be con- 
solidated under the management of Richard 
Beresford, the present New York manager, and 
will hereafter be known as the New York-Boston 
district. 

Mr. Beresford’s experience as western manager 
for the company, before going to New York, 
particularly fits him for a more extensive territory 
than the New York district afforded him, and 
with this consolidation of two districts, so closely 
allied and immensely populous individually, al- 


though not extensive in the area covered, Mr. 
Beresford will have a much broader field of 
activity. 


RICHARD BERESFORD 


This consolidation is in accordance with the 
company’s desire to improve, if possible, its 
enviable reputation for service to users of the 
monotype. Offices will be retained in both cities 
under the direction of Mr. Beresford, who is 
already well-known to the printers and monotype 
users of the east. 

J. E. Lewis, who for the past ten years, has 
been manager of their New England district, has 
resigned, and will be connected with the Atlantic 
Printing Company, of Boston, Mass., as president 
and general manager, and will take to that 
company the same business acumen and untiring 
energy which has helped to make the monotype 
such a success throughout New England. 

Mr. Lewis’ business associates and the many 
friends he has made in the craft during his years 
of service with the Monotype Company, wish 
him every success in his new field of endeavor. 


NEW PAPER MILL ORGANIZED 


The paper business being good, with prices 
on the highest level ever known, it is not sur- 
prising that new mills are springing up in various 
places, while in other places reorganizations are 
taking place. The Missisquoi Pulp and Paper 
Company of Sheldon Springs, Vt., has reorganized, 
and George C. Gill of Holyoke was elected presi- 
dent and Archibald P. Ramage, treasurer and 
general manager of the concern. The paper mill 
at present manufactures twenty-five tons of white 
blanks, white and tinted bristols and card spe- 
cialties a day. Extensive changes are now under 
way to add to the equipment and increase the 
output. 
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Dodge duty and avoid success. 


Money is the root of much friendship. 


Bought friends are seldom worth the price. 


It is easy to mistake prejudice for principle. 


The greater half of greatness is grit—just 
grit. 


Be sure you are right—then consult the better 


half. 


A foolish printer is usually generous with his 
folly. 


Call a non-system printer a donkey and he'll 


kick. 
The printer who is convinced against his will 
—isn’t. 


Chicago is not as black as she is printed on 
the map. 


Poverty is no disgrace but most of it is in- 
excusable. 


The average man likes to see the other fellow 
get a roast. 


A slow going printer is seldom overtaken by 
opportunity. 


Being neutral is often the most valorous part 
of partisanship. 


In a few short months the leap year maid will 
be on the jump. 


The lucky printer usually boasts of his su- 
perior judgment. 


Lazy printers are dead to the world, but they 
remain unburied. 


Dead wood exists in nearly every printing 
plant; cut it out. 


Sooner or later most of us get just about 
what we deserve. 


MANAGING EDITOR 


Worry is a most relentless enemy of success. 
Begone, dull care. 


The public is slow to resent liberties taken 
with its confidence. 


Raise the standard of your work if you are 
working for a raise. 


Printers must not confuse bumps of knowledge 
with a swelled head. 


Two-faced people spend much time making 
bare-faced untruths. 

Cold cash invariably gets a warm reception 
just before pay day. 

Some things even in moderation are worse 
than others in excess. 


A sensible printer is known by the jobs he 
refuses to do at a loss. 


No man can control the clock, but some men 
can control their time. 


Completed plans should not be pigeon-holed— 
put them into realities. 


Sometimes a superabundance of friends changes 
an asset into a liability. 

Thrice armed is he who can duck out of a 
quarrel before it starts. 


The man who boasts of being square ia apt to 
have a few sharp edges. 

Some printers never reach the top just because 
the elevator is not running. 


The old-fashioned printer sticks to his old- 
fashioned methods—because. 


Sometimes a rolling stone gathers no moss 
because it isn’t on the level. 


He is a poor talker who tries to make up in 
length what he lacks in depth. 


There are some people who love to tell the 
truth—when they think it will hurt. 


A printer’s pains are due to bad luck, his 
gains to good judgment—so he thinks. 

Many an honest printer is compelled at times 
to look an out-lawed debt in the face. 

None progress by letting things take their 
course; we must either push or be pushed. 

Check waste while it is but a mere dribble 
A cost system discovers many a small leak. 


Money isn’t everything to a _ printer, yet 
nearly everything he has represents money. 

Every time a man looks in a mirror he won- 
ders how it is he succeeds as well as he does. 
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SPHINCTER 


Printers Credits—Pro and Con. 


By Fletcher Ford 


UNUIUUUUAELLALUN LA 
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HE subject of credits is one of the most 
vital subjects pertaining to the conduc- 
tion of any kind of a business. Most espe- 

cially is this true of the printing business. In no 
other business is the proper basis for credit so 
abused as in the credit customs as at present 
applied, both to the granting and receiving of 
credits by printers. The machinery and paper 
houses will give credit to a printer far in excess 
of sound credit principles, and the printer will by 
this easy financing of his business be encouraged 
to extend credit without proper investigation as 
to his customers ability or inclination to pay his 
obligations. The printer’s customers quickly take 
advantage of his negligence and desire for more 
business and either do not pay at all or only 
pay when compelled to do so. Sooner or later 
the printer finds himself unable to make pay- 
ments on machinery or merchandise bought. 
What more natural than for him to turn to his 
previous “‘angel’’ and call to his attention the 
apparently flourishing condition of the business 
and the necessity for the granting of a larger 
credit. This accomplished, the printer is himself 
encouraged to allow more unwise credit, perhaps 
to finance the business of some publication which 
may promise to be a profitable piece of business 
when it becomes established. During this time 
the printer is buoyed by the hopes and promises 
and possibly small cash payments on his previous 


unwise venture in the realm of credit granting. 
Then, 


perhaps, comes a period of depression; 
business is dull and competition keen. Why? 
The answer is more business at lower prices. 
Other printers are influenced by this action 


to endeavor to hold their own customers or to get 
back the price-cutter by cutting under his prices. 
Soon this becomes a marathon, and the whole 
printing business of the community is demoralized. 
The angel in the shape of the supply house has 
by now got in so deeply that to refuse to con- 
tinue the credit and support would mean a sure 
and direct loss, since to put the printer out of 
business would throw the regular trade to some 
other printer, and perhaps the paper business to a 
competing supply house. Consequently the sup- 
ply house allows the printer to run under their 
supervision, using the printing office as an outlet 
for more paper sales. At this point the supply 
house becomes virtually the owner and operator 
of a printing office with the nominal owner in 
charge as a manager. The business is then run 
by the supply house in competition with its 
customers and becomes a demoralizing influence 
upon the printing business of the city. Such a 
situation is not a mere possibility but is actually 
an existing condition in many cities of the country. 
However, it would not be fair to say the supply 
houses knowingly and willingly work to bring 
about this condition. The supply people have their 
credit problems as well as the printer and are as 
keen. after business as is the printer, but in 
distinction from the printers the supply houses 
are well organized and fix a price which will 
cover losses incurred by unwise credits so that 
the printing industry as a whole must pay enough 


more to cover such losses or pass it on to the 
consumers of printing to be absorbed as an 
economic waste. How much more sane, just and 
economical it would be for the supply house to 
require from the printer as a basis of credit the 
installation and operation of a cost system which 
would show that his printing office was operating 
at a profit and that its credit was justified. This 
might be called an interference in business, but 
is there any difference in going to a bank and 
asking for a loan of a certain sum of money and 
going to a supply house and asking for the loan 
of merchandise. The two propositions are exactly 
the same and the supply house could justly scru- 
tinize the proposed loan and make terms and 
requirements quite as carefully as does a_ bank. 
Why also could not a printer who is asked to 
extend credit to a customer require a written 
statement of the proposed creditor’s financial 
condition? The present state of affairs is the 
outcome of the printer’s lack of business ability 
and will only be changed when the prnter as a 
class, graduates from the kindergarten of business 
and proves that the ability to conduct a printing 
plant efficiently and economically, can be com- 
bined with the ability to conduct a_ printing 
business efficiently and economically. You will 
note that I draw a distinction between con- 
ducting a plant and conducting a business which 
are two very different matters. In many _ in- 
stances the printing office proprietor and _ sup- 
posedly business man is a graduate from the 
mechanical department, and while he may be a 
very artistic and efficient workman he probably 
has had no business experience and almost no 
idea or conception of methods to assure that he 
will receive the benefits of his labor and ability. 
For some years past we have been hearing that 
if the printers could be induced to ascertain their 
costs and sell at a price to show a profit the 
millennium in the printing business would be 
speedily reached. Though there are many thou- 
sands of cost systems in operation and many 
printers are demanding a profitable price for 
their product the millennium is still far off. Per- 
haps this millennium will never be reached, but 
we can feel assured that its arrival will be has- 
tened if we can secure the co-operation of the 
supply houses, and especially the paper and ink 
dealers in establishing a sane and uniform basis 
for granting credit to printers. It does not seem 
reasonable that we cannot secure their co-opera- 
tion for the change would eliminate a great many 
of the worries of the credit man for the supply 
house. I would suggest the advisability of the 
branch Typothetae organization taking up with 
the different local supply organizations the matter 
of requiring as a basis of credit the installation 
and operation of a standard cost system. Once 
this system is in operation I am of the opinion 
that many other so-called differences and trade 
abuses peculiar to the printing business would 
become easily adjustable between the printers’ 
organizations and the supply houses. I have 
referred heretofore principally to the receiving of 
credit by the printer from the supply houses. | 
have tried to point out its dangers and abuses, 
but some of you may say, “let the supply house 
worry about that, that is their funeral. What 
I want to know is how to get the money for my 
accounts with the least possible worry and loss.’’ 
We know it is practically impossible to run a 
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printing business on a strictly cash basis, such as 
a cash grocery. We must extend some credit 
and be our vigilance ever so keen, if our business 
is of any volume, we cannot get away from the 
average loss from bad debts incurred in any 
business. An idle press may impel us to take 
a chance or our customer who has heretofore 
always paid his bills promptly may be overtaken 
with a misfortune which would prevent his 
meeting his obligations, be he ever so willing to 
do so. Individually obtaining correct credit in- 
formation except in the case of a very large 
concern is_ practically impossible, the standard 
credit rating bureaus are in most cases entirely 
inadequate in the matter of detailed and recent 
information of value to the average printing 
business. Many of the smaller credit exchanges 
are mere traps to catch your slow accounts and 
by use of blackmailing methods extort from the 
reluctant debtor some sum of which you receive 
only a part. The form letter system: is easily 
recognizable by the debtor and only betrays to 
him your efforts to obtain by cajolery what you 
should never have allowed him to become in- 
debted for. In my humble opinion an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure and upon 
this assumption is founded the very efficient 
credit information exchange and collection de- 
partment of the Los Angeles Printers’ Board of 
Trade. Our secretary secures on short notice, 
through his files and through exchange with other 
credit organizations, information of his personal 
views and comments regarding the risk. This 
gives our members a service which no single office 
could afford to maintain and has served to steer 
us out of the course indicated above, by the 
information obtained from our secretary. Our 
organization has an arrangement with a capable 
attorney who will see the matter through, ob- 
taining a maximum of salvage at a minimum of 
expense.—Address at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion. 


NEW MONOTYPE CATALOG 


The Lanston Monotype Company has issued 
a new catalog which is most interesting as well as 
instructive to every member of the printing 
fraternity whether he be an employee or employer. 
It consists of forty-four pages and cover, and as 
usual, with everything that emanates from the 
company, it is well printed, monotype being 
exclusively used in its production. 

Like the monotype itself, this catalog is 
arranged on the unit system; the ten most im- 
portant advantages of the monotype are taken 
up in order and analyzed in a clear, common- 
sense manner, and without any technical details. 
Then the different units comprising the monotype 
equipment are shown with a brief description of 
the function of each attachment and its adapta- 
bility to work of every class handled in the com- 
posing room. 

Certainly every printer, publisher or adver- 
tiser, who is interested in good typography, or 
who is considering spending money for type or 
typesetting equipment should ask the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, for a 
copy of this new catalog. 


Better be welcomed for what you are rather 
than be tolerated for what you have. 


ASSOCIATION INCORPORATED 


With a view to forestalling possible hostile 
action on the part of future school boards of 
Chicago, the members of which might at some 
future day decree that memorial windows in 
public schools were not permissible, incorporation 
papers for the Henry O. Shepard Memorial 
Association were issued by Secretary of State 
Lewis G. Stevenson a few weeks ago. This 
action was taken under an act of the General 
Assembly of 1872, and in connection with a 
charter issued to the Old-Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion twenty years ago. 

The object for which the Henry O. Shepard 
Memorial Association was formed, as outlined in 
the formal application to the secretary of state, is 
to “‘perpetuate the memory of the late Henry O. 
Shepard, leading master printer of Chicago, by 
placing an old-time printers’ memorial window in 
the public school named in Mr. Shepard’s honor, 
and to commemorate the anniversary of his 
birth in a fitting manner, and otherwise venerating 
his memory as one of the foremost printers of his 
time. 

In addition to the object stated, proper steps 
are to be taken to revere the memory of the late 
Walter Scott, noted inventor of newspaper and 
flatbed presses, and the late Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler; inventor of the linotype machine, por- 
traits of both of whom appear in the great 
memorial window in the Shepard school building. 

The membership of the Memorial Association 
remains as chosen two years ago by the Old- 
Time Printers’ Association, under whose auspices 
the naming of the school was brought about, and 
the funds raised for the window designed and 
built by Artist Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy, these 
being the following: 

Walter B. Conkey, Broenen D. Fenn, William 
J. Hartman, William C. Hollister, James Keeley, 
George E. Lincoln, Pauline R. Mergenthaler, 
William Mill, Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy, James 
L. Regan, John M. Ryan, Mrs. Walter Scott, 
Clara Jane Shepard and William H. Sleepeck. 

Under the state charter a board of directors, 
of which William C. Hollister is chairman, will 
control and manage the affairs of the corporation 
and will elect the officers, consisting of a president, 
first and second vice-president, treasurer and 
secretary, in the near future. 

Members of the Press Club of Chicago, one of 
the organizations which contributed to the me- 
morial window fund, have suggested the name 
of Mrs. Walter Scott for the presidency of the 
Memorial Association. Walter Scott, during his 
later lifetime, had many friends in the big” news- 
papermen’s club. 


SUBURBAN PUBLISHERS ORGANIZE 


The Suburban Newspaper Men’s Club was 
organized in Chicago, September 19th, at a 
dinner in the Hotel Morrison. Officers elected 
were: R. J. Peacock, West Park Jeffersonian, 
president; C. F. Rennick, Woodstock Sentinel, 
vice-president; U. S. G. Blakely, Plainfield Enter- 
prise, secretary; E. A. Cogley, Maywood Herald- 
Recorder, treasurer. W. H. Freeman, Chicago 
Heights Signal, is given credit for the creation of 
the organization. 


Hard work is the best thing to keep a man 
young. 
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Competitive Fools 


By W. R. Colton, Columbus, Ohio 
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RINTERS are fools—competitively. Plain 
P language? Yes. But the truth. They are. 
Of the several million dollars worth of 
printing produced annually in Ohio not over 
15 per cent is the bone of contention over which 
the printers are growling, competitively speaking. 
Not over 15 per cent which is placed on a strictly 
price basis; not over 15 per cent in which the 
specifications to the various bidders are abso- 
lutely identical and on which the bids from the 
printers cover identical terms, and the work is 
allotted to the lowest bidder upon the exact 
terms and conditions of the original specifications. 


If, by some freak of forturie (or misfortune), 
any one printing concern should ever be the 
lowest bidder on this 15 per cent and _ should 
obtain for one year all the printing let under 
these conditions, that printer would not be a 
competitor next time, for the very simple reason 
that a printer all of whose business was secured 
at the lowest prices obtainable from fool printers 
by crafty buyers, would have to sell his equip- 
ment to meet his losses before the year was up. 

And yet—and yet—it is this minor proportion 
of the printing product—this strictly price com- 
petitive option—over which you printers fuss and 
figure and fume and cut-to-get-the-business, when 
there is not a darned cent’s worth of it on which 
you make one little bit of profit when the time 
and trouble in figuring on, running after and 
securing it are reckoned into the cost, and only 
an infinitesimal portion of it on which your cost 
records will show a nominal profit. 


It is this worse-than-worthless-to-you price 
competitive work which makes the additional and 
unnecessary expense for estimating and quoting 
in your office—the refiguring and cutting and 
paring and cheapening to get a job, which, if you 
do get it, must be turned out in such a manner 
that you are ashamed to acknowledge that you 
printed it and afraid to tell your neighbor -how 
cheap you took it; all this unnecessary expense 
in the office with, nine times out of ten, not even 
a job at less than cost to show for your trouble; 
and this expense eating heavily into the legitimate 
profit of the work which comes to you regularly. 
There is not a printer who could exist on the 
work which he gets on a strictly price competitive 
basis, and yet it’s the going out after this un- 
profitable stuff which causes loss in your office 
and dissention in the craft. Do you wonder | 
say printers are fools—competitively>? There are 
two chief causes for the ridiculous condition into 
which the printing business has drifted: Ignorance 
of costs and blind bidding. The first cause is 
being gradually eliminated through the more 
general use of the Standard Cost Finding System 
and the free handed distribution by the users 
thereof of the cost knowledge obtained by its use. 
Time was, and that well within our recollection, 
when no printer knew what his work cost; his 
estimate was therefore a guess; the customer as a 
matter of course would say that the price was 
too high and as neither buyer nor seller knew 
the facts a selling price was reached by a com- 


promise between what the printer thought he 
ought to have and what the buyer thought he 
wanted to pay. 

Today, many printers, knowing their costs, 
are able to meet the customer ona modern busi- 
ness basis, state their price and stick to it. They 
get the business because they know what they 
are talking about and hence, psychologically, are 
able to impress that knowledge on the customer. 
These printers are not found in the ranks of those 
who “bid to get the job.’’ They “‘sell to get a 
profit.” 

The second cause, “‘Blind Biddings,’’ can be 
removed just so soon as the printers collectively 
have the backbone to demand its removal, and no 
sooner. 

There is certainly no good business reason why 
they should put up with it—why they should 
allow a prospective customer to take free of 
charge the time of the planning and estimating 
departments of twenty-five or thirty printing offices 
in preparing estimates and dummies on a job 
often times as complicated and containing as 
many items as a building contract; keep each of 
these competitors in ignorance of the number 
and personality of those against whom he is 
expected to bid; open these bids at such time and 
place as suits his convenience; and give out no 
information or false information as to the bids he 
has received and the terms of the same. Such 
blind bidding is both unfair and unnecessary. 

It would be immediately at an end, and with 
it would cease much crimination and recrimination 
caused by misleading information emanating from 
that class of buyers which delights in ““working”’ 
one printer against another, if each printer in the 
state would embody the following in each quo- 
tation: 

“This estimate made at your request and for 
your benefit is submitted with the express under- 
standing that our representatives be present at 
the time the bids are opened, or that we be furn- 
ished with a correct schedule of the bids received. 

“It is also understood that all bidders have 
been furnished the same specifications and that 
the job will be awarded on the basis of the bids 
made thereon. 

“All drawings, sects and dummies remain 
our property until the order is placed with us, 
and will be returned to us intact if we should 
not be the successful bidder. In case they are 
not so returned they will be billed to you at a 
cost Of -$.). «pee 

This suggested form is neither new nor orig- 
inal; it should not be startling; it is good hard 
sense and would be effective; not only would it 
check falsifying by unscrupulous buyers but would 
tend toward the elimination of substitution on 
the part of some cut-price printers, for there are 
unfair printers as well as unfair buyers. It 
would decrease to some extent price competition. 

Not that I would decry competition. Far 
from it. Competition is necessary. Without it 
there would be ‘no striving for better things; 
without the incentive of competition the whole 
world would stagnate. Competition, understood, 
is the best way of making good. 


But the belief that competition means nothing 
but the act of a bunch of so-called business men 
striving to see which one of them is willing to 
pay the customer the most money for the priv- 
ilege of seeing his presses revolving on that cus- 
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tomer’s work is folly sufficient to make the very 
gods weep. But, seriously, this whole price 
bidding covers but a small portion of the actual 
printed product. More and more is it becoming 
evident that printers are learning business sense, 
and when they have advanced to the knowledge 
that ‘““Competition means competition in methods 
of business control, in accounting systems, in 
stock keeping, in plans of systematic advertising, 
in plans cf sale, and in efficient distribution,’ 
they will have learned to have confidence in 
rather than fear of “That Awful Competitor,” 
and will no longer have to believe that ‘Printers 
are Fools Competitively.”’ 


FIVE KINDS OF ABILITY 


There may be more, but the printer with the 
five kinds of ability about to be enumerated, has 
little to fear either in this world or any other. 

Cash ability—yes, he must have the where- 
withal to pay as he goes, or he is continually 
crippled and worried. To continue to have this 
cash ability he must needs make a clear profit 
on every order and collect promptly. 

Predictability—that’s more or less of a new 
name for it, but it means just keeping the 
promises made when under the spell of landing an 
order. Make no promise without first predicting 
performance, so that there will be no cause for 
blame on delivery. 

Technical ability—that is 
printers brag about, but do not always possess 
in super-abundance. The printer who is minus 
technical ability had better be in some other line 
of endeavor, for the printing business is crowded 
with technicalities. 

Executive ability—a thing much talked of but 
seldom possessed in such a degree that its presence 
is very noteworthy. Yet it is essential to success 
where there are many hands to be guided to one 
end. 

Affability—perhaps the most important of all. 
A grouchy man should avoid the printing busi- 
ness. Like the preacher-man, he has to be “all 
things to all men,’ and—then some. “The 
thing that goes the farthest is just a pleasant 
smile.’’ Yet there are those who pretend they are 
courting success with a long sad face. Not a bit 
of it. Smile. 

All these kinds of ability, if not possessed, 
can be acquired, provided the right effort is put 
forth to that end. Go to—and display these five 
varieties of ability and all will yet be well. 


NOTHING SO HEALTHFUL AS WORK 


There is a vast amount of talk in these days 
about the strain placed on the American business 
man by his intense activity. When a man 
breaks down the world is solemnly informed that 
overwork is the cause of the disaster. 

As a matter of fact work kills very few 
people; while care and worry, imprudence and 
vacuous aimlessness kills many. There can be 
nothing so provocative of health and strength as 
congenial employment and the average normal 
man can stand work in almost unlimited quan- 
tities so long as it does not affect his normal 
digestive powers and his normal capacity for 
sleep. With the food, sleep and personal care 
that nature demands a normal man grows men- 
tally and physically strong through his activities. 


something many 


HERE AND THERE 
The Regan Printing House, Chicago, has had 


a fine business all summer and it is keeping up. 
The installation of additional equipment is con- 
templated. 


_The Speaker-Hines Printing Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has added a Delphos press to its equip- 
ment. 


Frederick Llewelyn Goss of the Goss Printing 
Press Company, Chicago, was married in Aurora, 
Ill., September 16th, to Miss Harriet Marie 


Bunte, the candy manufacturer's daughter. 


The Countryside Magazine, formerly Suburban 
Life, has been purchased by the Independent, 
which absorbed Harpers’ Weekly a few months 
ago. 


Edward D. Berry, printer, 4326 Kenmore 
Avenue, Chicago, filed a petition in bankruptcy, 
September 19th. Liabilities, $1,513.22; no assets. 
W. F. Durnal, publisher, 8 South Dearborn Street, 
was a_ petitioner September 15th. Liabilities, 
$288.87: assets, $470. The Gaw O’Hara En- 
velope Company, Chicago, September 23rd, pe- 
titioned to have the Sterling Corporation ad- 
judged bankrupt, claims of $860 being presented. 


The added a 
Delphos printing 
plant. 


Edwin J. Blakely, president Sullivan-Blakely 
Printing Company, has purchased the new six- 
apartment building at 1524-26 East Sixty-second 
Street, for $27,000, subject to $17,000 incum- 


brance. The annual gross rental is $4,000. 


Baker-Vawter 
press to its 


Company has 
Benton Harbor 


The Standard Typesetting Company, Chicago, 
has added a new Lanston mecnotype caster and 
a new keyboard and is shortly to have a double 


D board. It has also put in some new series of 
type faces. 

John S. Miller, 618 Sherman Street, Chicago, 
having abandoned his business, the Western 


Type Foundry took it over under a mortgage 
and paid the creditors 50 cents on the dollar. 
Later the plant was sold te James D. Robertson. 


A few days ago work was commenced on the 
tearing down of the old buildings which are to 
be replaced by the new structure to be occupied 
by the Regan Printing House and the Peterson 
Linotyping Company, Chicago, and the offices of 
these companies have been removed to the fourth 


floor of 501 Plymouth Court. 


C. J. Duggan, foreman of the bindery for 
Hedstrom-Barry Company, Chicago, dropped dead 
October 13th while at work. 


The Superior Typesetting Company, Chicago, 
has added another linotype machine. he pres- 
sure of increased business making further equip- 
ment necessary. 


The printer who lives for self and self alone 
is a successful failure. 


but 


Cynical printers learn by _ experience, 
many imagine they were born that way. 
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The Standard Price Book 
and Its Use 


Ei ALU 


A Be standard price list of this 


was first issued in February, 

consisted - of fifteen leaves, comprising 
schedules on twelve subjects. Additions have 
been made from time to time until it now con- 
tains 100 two-leaves, covering information on 
fifty-eight different subjects. Comprehensive as 
it may appear, your committee feels that there is 
still considerable information which it lacks to 
make it complete. Data is now being sought on 
several subjects to this end. Price lists and cost 
sheets on machine composition from different 
sections have been studied with a view of stand- 
ardizing charges on this work, both for the benefit 
of the printer who places his work with trade 
houses and the one who has his own facilities. 


The feature that has engaged the committee's 
study to the largest extent during the past year 
has been the accumulation of efficiency data. It 
has been our purpose to secure this information 
in all departments of the business, but the pre- 
liminary investigation has been Cononcomtouthe 
bindery. Blanks are prepared by headquarters 
and sent to all the membership, urging co-opera- 
tion by keeping records suggested, and sending 
reports back to the secretary’s office. All efforts 
at standardizing in values are only half successful 
when our cost data reveals an average hour cost 
on which prices are based, unless it is followed 
with an analyzation of product possible within 
the sold hour which the employer of the efficiently 
governed shop is satisfied in having reached, and 
which the management of the less efficient plant 
has a basis to aspire to. 


When the cost committee of the Chicago Ben 
Franklin Club were holding their sessions which 
resulted in the first price list produced by that 
organization, the writer remembers the better part 
of one evening session being given over to the 
discussion from the data at hand whether compo- 
sition should be sold at $1.25 or $1.35 an hour. 
Before adjournment of the meeting the standard 
form 9-H blank, which was before us, was passed 
around the table for an estimate from each 
member of the committee on the time of compo- 
sition. The result showed a variation of 300 
per cent in estimate time of composition on the 
9-H form. The resultant price on such a job of 
printing would have shown the same variation 
as might be shown in a group of printers figuring 
on a job if all estimated the same amount of 
time for typewriting but whose charges for the 
hour’s labor varied from 60 cents to $1.80 an 
hour. The accuracy of such efficiency record as 
we are compiling depends entirely upon the co- 
operation of the membership. Blanks are ob- 
tainable at headquarters with complete informa- 
tion for their use, and it is especially urged that 
our member assist your committee in this move- 
ment, which will ultimately be of such benefit to 
the industry. 


Up to the present time there have been issued 
from headquarters, 3,270 standard price lists, 
which, if they are all in active service, would 
indicate a very general use of the book. It is 
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feared, however, that many books which are sent 
with new memberships are not used as freely as 
the work warrants. 

Your committee have frequent meetings at 
headquarters and have given exhaustive study to 
every subject treated in the price list, and if it 
has erred in some of the schedules it is only by 
reason of the difficulty, or rather the impossi- 
bility, of securing more data on that particular 
subject to make it more nearly correct. We are 
in receipt of letters frequently from members, 
giving suggestions for changes in certain schedules. 

our committee welcomes such suggestions and 
wishes they were more numerous as indicative of 
a wider interest in the subject on the part of the 
members. It is not expected that the price list 
will be correct in every case, that is, showing the 
suggested margin of profit in each office. This 
manifestly is impossible where facilities and 
equipment vary as they do in different cities, 
and also in different shops in the same city. 
The prices are based on conditions in average 
size shops and should show a legitimate profit on 
costs shown in such shops. In larger size plants, 
specializing in different departments of the busi- 
ness, machinery and methods are employed which 
the smaller shop cannot hope to compete with. 
The advantage to the buyer in such cases should 
lie in service, not in price, as the capital and 
ability necessary to produce in a larger and more 
efficient way should bring its proper returns and 
should not be the basis for reducing the price 
below that of the standard list. Letters received 
from printers show the increasing value that comes 
to the users by a more thorough study of its 


contents. One printer writes, “The first thing 
that opened my eyes was the receipt of the 
standard price list of printing. This was a 


revelation to me. I immediately commenced to 
use it. I carried it back and forth to the office, 
and perhaps for two or three weeks read nothing 
else on the street cars. The result was that | 
became familiar with it and almost knew it by 
heart. I certainly knew where to find any in- 
formation that it contained.” 


To illustrate the thoroughness applied in the 
compilation of the different schedules you might 
take the blank book and ruling section. An 
expert cost accountant spent many weeks in 
securing data on this subject and compiling the 
same. To get the cost records six or seven 
leading blank book manufacturers were con- 
sulted in their own shops; not by the old methods 
before costs systems were in vogue, of calling 
Smith, the foreman, into the office and getting 
his more or less accurate opinion on the subject. 
The same plan was followed as to ruling; analyza- 
tion of cost records by our accountant in the 
different offices, finding experiences to show how 
many reams of folio, double cap, etc., were run 
an hour in different lengths of runs, then getting 
the pen setting time for the different typical 
forms. These figures were then used to get a 
composite average experience and then calculated 
to produce the final figures for the different size 
blanks shown in the schedule. The price list 
shown on blank books might seem to be excessive, 
but the only reason for it appearing so is the 
heretofore lack of any data on that subject which 
has been the reason for most of the special blank 
book business of the country being sold without 
profit or at a loss. The present schedule repre 
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sents 25 per cent profit on material, 60 cents per 
hour for blank sewers, and $1.25 per hour for 
forwarders and _ finishers—surely not excessive 
charges. At the present time, however, on 
account of the higher costs of material, all of the 
prices contained in the book which _ include 
material should be revised. Your committee will 
give this matter attention to the end of getting 
out correct schedules as soon as conditions in 
the market become more stable. This also ap- 
plies to electrotypers and other subjects that are 
effected by material costs. 


In addition to the regular price list the com- 
mittee has issued an abridged edition which is 
convenient for the pocket and contains most of 
the essential features of the larger book, but is 
more adapted to the use of the smaller job 
printer. Of these, at the present time, 500 only 
have been sold. Members can purchase copies 
from headquarters for 25 cents each. It is the 
judgment of your committee that a copy of the 
price list (if not the complete, at least the small 
edition) should be in the hands of every salesman 
in your employ. Many houses are now following 
this plan. One printer writes, ““‘We have placed 
the standard price list in the hands of our esti- 
mators and salesmen and find it a most useful 
guide in selling printing.’”’ Another states, ““We 
might say for your information that we are 
making all of our salesmen use the standard 
price list entirely as a basis, and so far have 
found it very successful.’”’ Many letters have 
been received from other printers in this same 
vein. We might add that ncthing will raise the 
standard of the printer in the eyes of the buying 
public more than a_ standardization of prices 
based on a known cost that will prevent one 
printer offering his product at 50 per cent or 60 
per cent less than that of his competitor whose 
cost of production is no more than his own. It 
is not so in other lines of industry. Why should 
it be so among printers? The writer has occasion 
recently to: contract for some plumbing. Each 
of the three bidders based his price on a printed 
price list. The result was that the total price 
of the job from each of the three bidders did not 
vary more than 5 per cent, so that competition 
became one of service and responsibility rather 
than price. The dignity of our craft is raised by 
making our customers acquainted with such a 
price list. We have sold several hundred copies 
of the work to non-members, many of whom are 
buyers of printing. The day of the cipher price 
mark is disappearing and the more daylight that 
is thrown on our transactions by giving our 
customers an insight into our methods and the 
basis for our charges the better customer does 
he become by reason of that confidence. We 
could, to advantage, go even further and place 
a copy in the hands of all of the large buyers of 
printing. However, before we can expect them 
to respect it as an authority we must respect it 
ourselves by accepting it as a basis for all our 
transactions with these customers. One _ printer 
writes as follows: ‘‘We have maintained our 
position and convinced our customers in many 
cases where our charges were questioned by using 
the standard price list as an authority. The 
writer has had several cases in his own office 
where questions have been raised as to certain 
charges which have been amicably settled by 
consulting the standard price list. 
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Cost installation has made remarkable advance 
in our organization in late years as evidenced in 
our last composite statement which shows a total 
expenditure of approximately $9,000,000. against 
the 1913 statement, which shows less than 
$2,000,000. The information therein contained 
would be of little value to the craft if it did not 
increase our efficiency in the selling end of the 
business. Our secretary has expressed the hope 
that our next composite statement would show a 
total expenditure of $24,000,000 which would 
make it a thoroughly representative one. Is it 
too much to expect on behalf of the price list 
committee that the same increased interest be 
shown by our members in the use of this book 
by referring to it in the making of all estimations 
in their offices so that the committee at its next 
convention can report not 3,000 books in use, 
but 10,000, and all of them in daily use? The 
realization of this hope will amply compensate the 
members of the committee for their efforts in 
your behalf. —J. Harry Jones at the Atlantic 
City convention. 


WHAT THE STOVE MEN SAY 


Lewis Moore, of Joliet, Ill., is president of 
the National Association of Stove Manufacturers, 
an organization established (just listen) “‘for the 
advancement and development of efficient, eco- 
nomical and durable stoves and ranges (>) says 
that time and money spent in attending con- 
ventions and meetings is returned manifold; that 
men engaged in the same line of industry cannot 
get together without each getting from the other 
something of real and permanent benefit, which 
can be put to use either in the making or in the 
distribution of his product; that the renewing of 
friendships and the making of new acquaintances 
is a pleasant and a valuable part of these gather- 
ings; and that ‘the keynote of the success of 
any organization is the confidence that can only 
be had by rubbing shoulders with our competitors 
and finding out that they are all pretty good 
fellows and safe to tie to.’ 

This was not written for printers, just for 
stove makers; but it strikes a high note—a chord 
that should find a response somewhere within 
the organism of thousands of printers who have 
not learned the simple art of getting together and 


of making friends with one’s competitors. ‘‘find- 
ing out,’ as Mr. Moore says, “‘that they are 
all pretty good fellows and safe to tie to.’’ Place 


more faith in fellow printers and less confidence 
in those scheming buyers whose chief object is to 
set one printer against another and then catch 
the one who makes the biggest mistake in his 
estimate. 


TIME AS NOTHING—TIME AS GOLD 


Time means nothing to the everlasting sun 
or to the all but eternal stars; even dollars mean 
little to the savages of the dark continent; yet 
both time and dollars mean much to _ highly 
civilized men and women. Time makes dollars. 

Gold dust is mighty precious; men risk their 
lives and travel far for gold dust; yet gold dust 
is not so precious as time. What miner would 
scatter his hoarded gold dust over the ground? 
Yet a richer treasure is thrown away in wasted 
time. But the scattered gold dust could be 
saved and used a second time; not so with 
scattered time; hours and minutes idled away are 
gone—and gone for ever. 
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E, are entering upon a new economic era. 
The other day in the capitol of this 
country something happened that never 
happened before. The president and the congress 
of the United States, under pressure, enacted 
legislation in fear of a group of labor unions 
causing a strike. This group represents less than 
a half of one per cent of the population. The 
unions declined to have their claims arbitrated by 
a judicial body. Their idea is to get the judg- 
ment first and try the case afterward. What is 
the use of making a diagnosis when it is so much 
easier to kill and ascertain the condition at the 
autopsy. Persons like myself who have _ been 
watching economic changes for some years and 
know their tendency were not at all surprised. 
The incident has, however, aroused the thought 
of the indifferent and given them much food for 
reflection. We are on an unknown sea and we 
need to take our bearings. Have we for some- 
time, and are we pursuing economic policies that 
mean great danger to this republic? Let us see. 
Some years ago the country began to realize 
that a group of millionaires were gradually estab- 
lishing an oligarchy so that legislatures, courts, 
commerce, finance, industry, etc., were bowing to 
their sovereign will. It was a serious situation. 
A great American saw its danger and attacked 
it vigorously and with much success. Certain 
disclosures then made disenchanted the people so 
that if you were a millionaire there was none so 
poor as to do you reverence. Very rich men are 
still human and feel the touch of scorn, the jibe 
of ridicule and the blush of shame. Foundations 
were established, large contributions of money 
were made to this movement and to that, experts 
secured in every phase of philanthropic work and 
if there were none, they were educated. Every 
dollar spent for all this propaganda has been 
added to the price of the things these people sell 
so that it has cost them nothing. Instead of 
being the only reformers they have made every- 
one a reformer. Instead of reforming themselves 
they have reformed the people. The lady on 
Fifth Avenue and the lady on Second Avenue are 
all in a mad chase to change things. Everyone 
is interested in the other fellow’s business. So 
much has this new spirit of reform taken hold 
that a new profession has come among us, namely, 
the profession of the social worker. According to 
the report of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, which made an investigation of the 
number, salaries, experience and qualifications of 
those engaged in this profession, there are in the 
city of New York, 3,968 salaried workers in the 
private philanthropies. The report does not give 
the number of those in the government service. 
When you note that this is a larger number than 
those engaged as authors, editors, and reporters, 
civil engineers and surveyors, clergymen, archi- 
tects, dentists or chemists, all more or less pro- 
fessional men, you will realize the tremendous 
force engaged in this work. They number half as 
many as the physicians and surgeons in_ that 
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great city and two-fifths of the number of lawyers, 
judges and justices. These workers represent 368 
social organizations, some of them national asso- 
ciations. Of the total of 3,968 engaged as work- 
ers, 2,857 are women and 1,111 are men. Let 
me be clearly understood that in this address my 


remarks have no reference whatever to _ those 
workers who are engaged with institutions for 
children, for the aged, with settlements, the 


recreation centers, neighborhood nurses or tempo- 
rary relief. Those people are performing God’s 
service with long hours and little pay. The 
social worker is variously engaged in organized 
charity, housing and public health movements, 
settlements, municipal and social research, experi- 
ments with new criminal procedure and prison 
reform, playgrounds and recreation centers, re- 
ligious and medical social service, industrial com- 
missions and public welfare departments. Other 
tasks include field work in problem research, 
newspaper and periodical publicity, bulletins and 
pamphlets, writing press stories and_ articles, 
public speaking, drafting and securing the passage 
and enforcement of legislation, conducting edu- 
cational, legislative and organized campaigns, and 
Geneande bee all, making the work known to 
possible contributors. The community movement 
workers are those who are always telling what the 
people want without the people having selected 
them as their representatives. They are the high- 
salaried workers who have a sardonic grin when- 
ever you mention the manufacturer, merchant, 
employer, landlord or self-respecting worker, or 
speak of property rights or personal liberty. 

We, therefore, have here a mighty force. 
There is a freedom of movement in connection 
with the work because there is very little re- 
sponsibility. Our public officials are often reckless 
with the people's money because they do not 
have to pay any of it themselves. Like the 
community worker, they seldom have a dollar 
invested in any business. Their effort is solely 
for reform, no matter who pays for it. There are 
many who complain of paternalistic laws that have 
been placed on the statute books, who thoughtlessly 
contribute to this or that charity or community 
movement, and thus help pay the salaries of the 
very persons who are responsible for the laws 
about which they complain. These people work 
through heart-gripping pictures of a diseased 
child or a little barefoot boy playing among ash- 
barrels in a dirty alley. A real pathetic incident 
to them is an asset. Our hearts are so filled with 
charity and humanity that when a circular is 
sent to us showing a boy strapped to a board 
because his spine has been broken by a drunken 
father, we never stop to reflect whether he is the 
only boy who is so situated. One of the great 
dangers of legislation secured by this propaganda 
is that much of it is based on exceptional in- 
stances. The law in New York prohibiting night 
work for women was largely brought about be- 
cause in Geneva, New York, ninety-eight Lithu- 
anian women worked at night and their husbands 
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worked in the day time, and the children were 
therefore not taken care of. Those who advo- 
cated the law never considered that in the city 
of New York there were thousands of women who 
were single, who were widows, who were barren, 
who had old mothers or fathers or children de- 
pendent upon them, who were living clean, 
wholesome, healthy lives and yet they had to 
lose positions where they had worked for 
years, and men and boys were put in their places. 
Citizens of the United States, many of them 
natural-born, and yet, they were not considered 
because somewhere in the state a small number 
of ignorant women, who did not have sense 
enough to take care of themselves, were carrying 
on practices that were injurious only to them. 
I know two competent women, proofreaders on 
the great daily morning papers, receiving the 
same pay as men, who lost their positions. [| 
know women cashiers in drug stores who lost 
their positions. You would stop and wonder 
why a woman, among the pleasant surroundings 
of an ordinary drug store, would not be allowed 
to work after 10 o'clock at night, while thousands 
of women, amid the nerve racking of a telephone 
exchange, are permitted to work any hour of the 
day or night. Many illustrations may be given 
of similar legislation that has been enacted during 
the last three or four years. These people have 
the time and money and their activities are done 
as deliberately as you engage in your daily work. 
A fire is to them an inspiration. A catastrophe 
opens a vista of work ahead for several years. 
Through newspaper and periodical publicity they 
accelerate public opinion. The average legislator 
lacks moral courage. His plan is not to reason, 
but to follow the wild frenzy of the hour. 


There is always a senator or assemblyman who 
has never known how difficult it is to find work; 
who does not know the joy of having been suc- 
cessful in securing a job and the burning desire 
to keep it. He is usually asked to introduce a 
bill which is prepared for him by the propaganda, 
or, if he is poor and does know, he is urged to 
become a champion. He is ambitious to go to 
congress or secure some higher political office, 
and he craves popularity. He spends very little 
time concerning himself with the actual merits of 
the bill nor how many people it is going to 
effect. He knows that there are some rich people 
back of it, who just love to be connected with 
public movements; or it is endorsed by the labor 
unions. Circulars and pamphlets are then care- 
fully prepared and sent to the newspapers and to 
each member of the legislature. In the mean- 
time, several of the social workers have carried 
on a persistent lobby. The day of the hearing 
comes and the social worker is ready, supported 
by philanthropic people, who are thrilled every 
time they see their names in a newspaper. Those 
who are affected by the law are never there and 
know nothing whatever about it. One thing is 
certain, they never have asked for it. Those who 
have to pay the bill because of the legislation 
seldom have representation, and if they have, 
very little consideration is given to their views. 
Suddenly the industries of the state awaken to 
the fact that five or ten millions of dollars have 
been added to their overhead charges. Suddenly 
hundreds of unfortunate persons discover that 
what was lawful yesterday is not lawful today. 
The social workers make up their report, speak 


of the great “‘work’’ we are doing, cite a few 
pathetic instances, distribute with it a printed 
contribution slip, receive from kind hearted 
people thousands of dollars, which pays their 
salaries and a little more, and they take up 
something else. To read a report from one of 
these social organizations it would give the im- 
pression that all improvements in the health of 
the community or reduction of the death rate 
was solely and entirely the result of their efforts. 
Very little credit is given to the marvelous 
progress in medical science and the whole hearted 
and splendid sacrifice of the average physician. 
The discovery of antitoxins of diptheria, scarlet 
fever, inoculations against typhoid, precisions 
and wonders in surgery so that an operation for 
appendicitis is almost a rest cure instead of a 
serious matter as heretofore, are hardly ever 
referred to in the reports. 

The laws of Europe, Asia, Africa and Aus- 
tralia have been searched with a fine tooth comb 
in order that they may be enacted in this country 
without regard to their applicability to our form 
of government. It must not be forgotten that 
this is a profession, and that these people have to 
find something new every day in order to practice 
their professions and draw the salaries. The time 
has not yet come when the industries of the 
country realize this. They are confused by the 
propaganda. They think it is the cry of the poor. 
When the people begin to realize that this pro- 
fession is exactly like the profession of law or 
medicine or theology, through which those who 
are in it are making a good living, much of the 
humanity and sympathy that now stimulates this 
movement will be taken out of it. There is 
much good that these people do for which they 
deserve sincere thanks. A large percentage of the 
persons engaged have very little sympathy with 
the government of this country, but are frankly 
socialists. To them the constitution of the 
United States is not an instrument to be honored 
and respected, but rather an obstacle to be over- 
come. They laugh when some one calls the 
constitution the supreme law of the land. Their 
activities have made judges weak, so that laws 
today that five or ten years ago were clearly an 
infringement of property rights and_ personal 
liberty and declared unconstitutional are now 
declared constitutional. The rule, therefore, now 
is that everything should be regulated by law. 
The rights of the individual are becoming less and 
less and the action of the mass, rather than the ma- 
jority, is becoming the rule of conduct for our 
people. We now have laws giving the hour when 
persons shall go to work and when they shall 
stop, when they shall eat and where they shall 
eat, when they shall sleep and when they shall 
rest. If a person with ambition would like to 
come into the store or shop at 7:30 in the morn- 
ing for some purpose of interest to himself and 
his employer, or should desire to work a half hour 
longer in order to finish anything that might be of 
importance, an inspector of the department of 
labor immediately appears and the employer, 
without even knowing of the honest purpose of 
the employee, has committed a misdemeanor and 
is brought before the court and fined. 


Consider such a statute, for instance: 


“It shall be unlawful for the owner, pro- 
prietor, manager, foreman or other person in 
charge of any factory, mercantile establishment, 
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mill or workshop to knowingly employ a female or 
permit a female to be employed therein within 
four weeks after she has given birth to a child.” 

It is not usual for employers, when hiring a 
female, to ask her whether she has just given 
birth to a child. If the purposes of this law were 
to protect the health of a woman and her recent 
offspring by prohibiting her working in a factory 
within four weeks after accouchement, then it 
should have been made mandatory on the part 
of the employer to inquire when employing a 
female old enough to give birth to a child, or 
made it a misdemeanor for any woman to work 
in a factory or mercantile establishment within 
four weeks thereafter. Other illustrations of 
similar laws that have been enacted during the 
past few years may be given. One purpose is 
clear in much of this legislation and that is, to 


make the employer responsible for everything, 
even voluntary acts of the employee. From the 
promises and prophecies that we have heard 


during the past few years you would be sure that 
from all the paternalistic legislation now on the 
statute books, from all the obeisance made to 
the so-called demands of the people, from the 
improvements in hours of work, wages, places of 
work, tenement houses, pensions, etc,. that all 
the people would at least be happy, satisfied and 
contented. There never has been a time in the 
history of the country, when there have been as 
many strikes, as much disorder, as little regard 
for law, as much unrest and absence of re- 
sponsibility as there is today. Our country is 
like people who are always complaining about 
their physical conditions. They try all the patent 
medicines and nostrums that are advertised. 
They constantly grow worse and unless they take 
hold of themselves or consult a wise doctor they 
die. It reminds me of the inscription on the 
tombstone, ‘“‘I was well, I wished to be better, 
here I am.” 


Sometimes there are organizations that have 
high-sounding names to duly impress _ people. 
An instance is the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. This association during the 
past session of the New York Legislature, it was 
reported, prepared and had introduced the so- 
called Mills Health Insurance Law. I attended 
the hearing. Mr. James P. Holland, president of 
the State Federation of Labor, on the floor of the 
senate chamber, where the hearing was _ held, 
inquired by what right this association used the 
word “‘labor’? because he knew that it did not 
represent labor. Labor had never asked for the 
Mills bill, and that it was shutting their eyes, 
pretending that it does not exist. We should 
oppose the entry of those natives of foreign 
countries whose birth and associations have made 
them dangerous to their own country and unfit 
for this. They do not enrich; they impoverish. 
They do not protect; they endanger. A _ republic 
is no place for the emblem of the red flag. We 
have abandoned the watchword of the immortal 
John A. Dix, “If any man attempt to haul down 
the American flag, shoot him on the spot.” 
There are too many of our people who are ready 
to say, “To hell with the flag,’ and if they do 
say it, the expression is applauded. Twenty-five 
years ago such an expression would have caused 
a riot by the audience and the police would 
have had to protect the offender. [ am not one 
of its votaries, but the only’ potential force in 


this country today that is combating socialism is 
the Roman Catholic church. It does not make 
so much difference where you are as which way 
you are going. When old monuments and land- 
marks that have long stood still are flying past 
with the speed of the wind, it is time to use the 
lever. The policemen never had so little au- 
thority in a crowd as he has today. The courts 
of law, the most complete development of civilized 
society, a shield to the lowly, a check to the 
proud, are viewed with gradually diminishing 
respect and fear by those who without the courts 
would be a menace to the state. We seem always 
to forget that a law may always be constitutional 
and yet work the rankest hardships. A _ legis- 
lature has not the right of confiscation, yet a 
law may stop so little short of confiscation that 
bankruptcy and ruin will ensue. “The demand is 
now for statutes that go just as far as the organic 
law permits. The question is not how far can 
we go decently, but how far can we go at all. 
The ideas now most popular are also most 
dangerous. The spirit now abroad is to make the 
incompetent equal by law to the skilled, the 
dissolute equal to the sober, the shirk equal to 
the honest man. Is there any prophet abroad 
in these days who can say how far the people 
will go in their present temper? The constitution 
is no longer a guide and shield. Are people so 
dense that they do not know that unrest is the 
seed of revolution? Never before in our country 
was there a plainer drift to make idleness a 
profitable employment, discontent a badge of 
distinction and demagogy a sign of light. The 
public official today is not for justice, but for 
popularity, not fair play, but power. The only 
test for action is what does the majority want. 
Nobody thinks of tomorrow. There have been 
and always will be men who neither respect nor 
obey laws; but there exists today in our colleges, 
in high school public station, a disregard for pre- 
scribed limitations, a contempt for salutary con- 
stitutional restraints, a purpose to embitter the 
public mind by false hopes and imaginary wrongs, 
which lower in the general mind the standard of 
public duty. Respect for the old and established 
is giving way to feverish desire for the new and 
experimental. The functions of government are 
rather important, but their range is small. Gov- 
ernment at the highest is a guarantee of personal 
liberty, a free field and a fair chance; the resolute 
protection of them all. And government is 
nothing more. Ir is not to limit the boundaries of 
human industry or to supply the idle with em- 
ployment or support. It is neither necessary nor 
wise to embrace under government supervision 
every subject known to the human race. Amer- 
icans do not need to be managed or advised in 
their business, their habits and their pleasures. 
The less they are governed the higher will be 
their civilization and the more complete their 
freedom. This country does not need some one 
to run it, or feed it; it sadly needs some one who 
will let it alone. We are drifting away from our 
ancient moorings and losing sight of the qualities 
that have made us powerful and respected. We 
are becoming a nation of petted darlings. Foun- 


dations securely laid should not be rooted in 
excitement. When Oliver Goldsmith wrote “A 
sturdy yeomanry is a nation’s pride, and when 


once destroyed can never be supplied,” he sent 
an economic law through the ages that is just as 
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true today as it was when written. We have 
thousands of men and women in our country who 
stand on street corners and orate in any hall they 
are permitted to, who tell us how to be free, who 
are always looking for a position but never want 
to take a job. We have thousands of women who 
tell other women how to bring up children who 
have no children of their own, and if they do, 
people wonder why their mothers do not teach 
them good manners. People say things in this 
country that they would not even dare think in 
the country from which they came. They do not 
go with the country but are always against it. 
There are people in this country, who, if they had 
a patriotic thrill, would think it was a sickness 
and consult a doctor. Why have a constitution 
of the United States when a simple act of the 
legislature can easily make everything better. 
Labor unions ought not to be allowed to have all the 
laws. Your problems as employer are more or 
less the problems of every employer no matter 
what the business may be. You may be sure 
you will touch at some point. It may be that 
you will watch for the bitter lessons of experience 
or for the harsh processes of natural law such as 
starvation, soup. kitchens, human agony and 
bloody sweat, bankruptcy, etc. With all my 
soul I pray that you will not do that. Our lives 
are so interwoven that you cannot injure a con- 
siderable portion of the people without affecting 
all the people. Don’t look upon another fellow’s 
troubles as your opportunity. When the Euro- 
pean war is over there will, of course, be a shifting 
of conditions. In time of peace prepare for war 
is a maxim, the truth and potentcy of which was 
never more realized than at this time. 


There are those among you who have broad 
logical views but your progress is hampered by 
the men who look upon the problem of co- 
operation from a shop or trade standpoint. You 
are not opposed to the highest wages consistent 
with efficiency, decent hours of labor, and health 
measures for the comfort and welfare of the 
workingmen. You are, I am _ sure, in_ favor 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Laws. All these 
are splendid investments. The serious problem, 
however, is when the ledger does not balance. 
The test is not what the workman wants or the 
social worker says he ought to want, but your 
ability to pay the bills and have something left 
over for yourself and family. Notwithstanding 
that you are employers of labor, you are entitled 
to live—educate your children—ramble out among 
the hills or by the sad sea waves for rest and 
mental change even though legislators, uplifters 
and demagogues have no interest in you or your 
loved ones. Who has suffered and is suffering 
most? Not the millionaire, not the working man 
but the average business man and manufacturer 
such as we have in this convention. The great 
middle class is in danger in this country. It is 
being ground between so-called capital and labor. 
Tax laws that are intended only to reach the 
very rich, and labor laws that are to help only 
the very poor are all paid for by the average 
business man. An unbroken series of lessons 
exist. In the coal industry, the strikers’ wages 
are raised and you pay more for coal than the 
increase in wages. The railroads have stopped 
furnishing facilities of trade on which prosperity 
depends. You business men, full of sympathy, 
non-resistant, pay, pay, pay. 


There is grave danger of government owner- 
ship. Many states have gone into the business of 
state insurance. When 5,000 business men can 
stop transportation for 5,000,000 people, when 
400,000 men can threaten the health and welfare 
of 100,000,000, then government ownership is 
just around the corner. The president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street. Car and 
Electric Employees in the recent strike in New 
York said, “Although it may discommode and 
inconvenience a great many people, which we 
dislike to do, our interests come first and we will 
have to look out for ourselves and we will have 
to discommode and inconvenience those people.” 
The president of the New York State Federation 
of Labor on the same day said, ““A general sympa- 
thetic strike of the organized labor unions of this 
city will be ordered in case there is no other way 
left to win a general strike of the transit em- 
ployees.”’ 

Many of the things I have brought to your 
attention in this address are familiar to you. 
You are here in a great convention and you 
represent something important in the life of this 
country. Let me offer just a few suggestions. 

Oppose the organized efforts to substitute 
equalization laws for equal laws. Equalization 
laws are distinctly class legislation by taking 
from the successful and giving to the unsuccessful, 
taking from the unpopular and giving to the 
popular. 

Resist organized groups of socialists impressing 
their theories on industry, commerce and _ trans- 
portation. 

Support and help patient, efficient, courageous, 
patriotic men who seek to do justice to all rather 
than favor to a class. 


Oppose public men who seek promotion or 
continuance in office by blind allegiance to the 
very rich or to organized labor. 


You have here a magnificent organization for 
the prosperity and success of your own industry. 
Apply the same principle to organized co-opera- 
tion with your fellows for the protection of your 
just interests. You have spent thousands of 


dollars on the installation of cost systems and it | 


has helped you to get better prices and elevated 
the character of your business. May I ask you 
to consider the advisability of keeping in tcuch 
constantly with modern economic policies and 
establish and maintain a department which shall 
acquire information, the trend of legislation and 
the study and development of sound policies of 
business statesmanship to meet the serious cir- 
cumstances of the day. Work through your local 
and state organizations and combined with your 
national organization you will have a far reaching 
influence. The bulletin that you publish could 
be made a potential force of such a department. 
It is as much interest to you what goes on in the 
capitols at Washington, Albany, Springfield and 
Sacramento, and in the decisions of courts, the 
lessons of strikes and inordinate propaganda any- 
where, as the reports of conditions of your trade. 
You will find that the money you spend in that 
way will pay you back a hundred per cent in- 
terest and you will be, in addition, rendering a 
patriotic service to your country. 


Every printer agrees that necessity is the 
mother of invention and sales promotion the 
step-father. 
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W.N. U. Head Dies 
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E regret to have to record the death of 

George A. Joslyn, president of the Western 

Newspaper Union, which took place on Oct. 
4th at his home in Omaha, Nebraska. 


Mr. Joslyn has been failing in health for more 
than a year. Early in 1915 he relinquished much 
of the detail of the active business management 
of his company and went to California, where 
he remained for several months without ap- 
preciable benefit. In the spring of this year he 
suffered a stroke of apoplexy, and this, complicated 
with other ailments, brought about his death. 


Mr. Joslyn leaves a widow and one daughter, 
both of whom were at his bedside at the time of 
his demise. 


George A. Joslyn was born at Lowell, Mass., 
June 30, 1848, the son of Alfred and Esther Ann 
Joslyn. His mother died in 1892 and his father 
in 1912. Mr. Joslyn’s parents removed to Ver- 
mont and he was reared at the village of Waits- 
field, in that state. On September 24, 1874, he 
was married at Montpelier, Vt., to Sarah L. 
Selleck. 


In 1879 Mr. Joslyn and his wife left New 
England and moved west, settling first at Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he entered the employ of 
the Iowa Printing Company, a small concern 
engaged in the business of supplying ready-prints 
to Iowa newspapers. That frugality that was 
characteristic of his life enabled him to save from 
a small salary a sufficient sum for the purchase 
of a small amount of stock in the company. 
By careful application he mastered the details of 
the business, and in less than two years was sent 
to Omaha for the purpose of organizing a branch 
of the Des Moines concern, of which he became 
manager. Later the Omaha and Des Moines 
houses were reorganized as the Western News- 
paper Union, of which Mr. Joslyn later became 
president and general manager. 


When he became the head of the company he 
at once began a vigorous campaign for business 
expansion. New houses were established; the 
territory served by other concerns engaged in the 
same line was entered and every legitimate effort 
was made to make the Western Newspaper 
Union the leading concern of its kind in the 
country. Because of his great faith in the new 
states west of the Mississippi, he at first centered 
his activities in those states, where he opened 
branch houses. Not content with confining his 
activities to the one line of ready-prints for news- 
papers, he established the Western Paper Com- 
pany, and at Omaha and other places put in 
large stocks of paper and printers’ supplies. 


In 1890 Mr. Joslyn, in still another effort to 
meet the needs of the newspaper publishers, added 
to the business of the company a newspaper 
plate service. Today the business built up by his 
genius is nation-wide, and more than _ 12,000 
newspapers are served by the company he has 
directed. Mr. Joslyn was always a firm, con- 
sistent believer in the power of the public press. 
He realized the influence of the printed word, 


but he did not believe that the papers of the 
large cities stood at all times for the principles 
and policies best calculated to advance true 
national interests. He felt that the country 
press was by far the most potent factor of all in 
influencing public opinion and guiding national 
destiny; and so he put into his work the energy, 
the faith, the enthusiasm of a man who knows 
he has a mission big with interest to the public. 
It was because of this idea that his work in 
connection with the country press was a pleasure 
to him, and he rightfully felt that his efforts were 
in keeping with the maintenance of that standard 
of efficiency that made the country paper a power 
in its community. 

The funeral was largely attended, and the 
floral tributes bore testimony, if it were needed, 
of the respect and esteem in which the deceased 


was held. 


RICHARD H. CONNOR 

The death occurred last month at Buffalo, 
N. Y., of Richard H. Connor, head of the printing 
house bearing his name. The deceased had been ail- 
ing for some months, but his ill health did not pre- 
vent him from attending to business regularly. 
A nervous breakdown caused from overwork was 
the immediate cause of death. 

Perhaps no other Buffalo man or business 
concern advertised as widely or as well as R. H. 
Connor. Through the newspapers and by means 
of billboards and posters his name was known in 
North, East, South and West Buffalo, and his 
photograph, displayed with all his advertising, 
was more than a familiar sight to Buffalonians. 
He was forty-seven years old and came from 
Canada thirty years ago, starting in business for 
himself in 1900. 

Mr. Connor leaves a widow and one son to 
mourn his loss, which is much felt throughout the 
Buffalo printing fraternity. 


W. H. GOLDING 

The death has occurred at Franklin, Mass., 
of William Hughson Golding, senior member of 
the Golding Manufacturing Company, makers of 
printing machinery and appliances. Mr. Golding 
was born in 1845, at St. John, N. B., but came 
to America at an early age. He was the in- 
ventor of several kinds of printing machines and 
appliances, among which is an extensive line of 
card and paper cutters, miterers, shapers, curvers, 
etc. Many of these machines have been awarded 
gold medals at expositions where shown. 

Mr. Golding has left a prosperous business 
which will be carried on by the family, under a 
co-partnership. 


IRA R. HICKS 
The Rev. Ira R. Hicks, publisher of Hicks’ 


Almanac who became famous through successful 
predictions of many severe storms, died from 
pneumonia, at St. Louis, October 13th, aged 
seventy-one. He is said to have made a fortune 
from the publishing of his almanac. 


Talk is cheap except over a long distance 
telephone; like most cheap things it is apt to 
prove expensive to some printers. 


“Each man has his fortune in his own hands, 
as the artist has a piece of rude matter which 
he is to fashion into a certain shape.’’—Goethe. 
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“Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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529 S. Dearborn Street Book and 1488 of Cover 
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Backed by the kind of service we give our customers, 
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JAMES WHITE PAPERCO. 
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How W estern Printers Do 
Grow 
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HE Lincoln (Neb.) Herald is not at all 
afraid to speak its mind on two points— 


how the city, county and state take mean 
advantages of the unorganized printers, and how 
printers should know their costs of production 
and make fair profits. 

It seems that in Lincoln there are about 
thirty printing plants, representing an investment 
of $600,000 and employing 500 people. If any 
capitalist or promoter offered to locate such a 
volume of activities in that city, Lincoln would 
fall all over itself to secure the industry. But 
not so with this largest activity now in Lincoln. 
Not a bit of it. 

The printing industry is the largest in Lincoln, 
it was the only one without organization, and it 
was the poorest financially. All of which is now 
being changed for the better. But let the Herald 
tell its own story. 

“There is no business in the world where 
prices for the finished product vary as widely as 
with the Lincoln printers. A piece of work on 
which one plant made a price of $36—a very 
moderate price—another accepted for $24. The 
Herald recently bid $114 on a state job; it was 
sold at the starvation price of $86. No sign of 
profit anywhere in any of the low bids.” 

Then listen to this—it applies to hundreds of 
other cities in these good and prosperous United 
States: 


“There is a class of shoppers in Lincoln— 
banks, merchants, public service corporations, the 
city, the county and the state—making a spe- 
cialty of twisting the printers’ tail for low prices. 
They seem to think it quite an accomplishment to 
starve the printer, or at least to put him on the 
hummer so that he will be glad of a hand-out 
once a day and be able to pay hs debts when he 
can. Some of the cheap skates will spend four 
dollars’ worth of time to save 75 cents on a piece 
of printing, and the printers have been foolish 
enough to fall for this sort and turn out the 
printers’ product at a personal loss to them- 
selves—at a great cut in their own wages.” 
That’s good straight talk and it rings true of 
hundreds upon hundreds of cities, some larger 
and some smaller than Lincoln. 
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It is to rectify all this evil that an organiza- 
tion has been formed. Three-fourths of the 
city’s printers have united in a fraternal pro- 
tective association in order to standardize values 
in a measure to learn cost of production and to 
profit by the knowledge possible of attainment. 
The aim is to make the printing business of 
Lincoln more self-sustaining, less subservient and 
begging. It has already put a little quietus on 
the shoppers—shamed them into decent business 
methods; it is putting printers on their manhood 
to figure cost plus profit. There will be some 
printers who stand aloof (there always are), 
printers wise in their own conceit, and these will 
engage in bushwhacking “‘but the public is fair, 
and when it once learns the true conditions the 
bushwhackers will be their own worst enemies.” 


“The city, county and state are always the 
most industrious shoppers we have to deal with. 
On big propositions it is right and proper to have 
bids.” But it is not the duty of officials to buy 
goods below their cost of production. “‘We 
were asked to bid on a thousand postal cards, 
the usual price being $1.50 to $2.’ This is 
ridiculous, of course. ‘“‘And the fool printers cut 
and slash so that the city, county and state get 
their printing below cost, while payments are 
often long delayed.” 


“Not for yours truly,” says the firm man of 
the Herald. ‘‘This institution never got any work 
on its bids—always too high. And so, long ago, 
we quit bidding, and let those who wanted to do 
public work at a loss do so. It is to remedy 
such inhumanities as these, and to put the print- 
ing industry of Lincoln on a more dignified and 
profitable basis that this local organization has 
been formed and it is going to do the business.” 

Printers in other cities—go and do likewise, 
and that speedily. 


UNPATENTABLE 


A San Diego printer, inspired by the apparent 
success of department stores, who enliven dull 
spells of trade through free gift offerings and 
other inducements, adopted a _ similar method. 
His offer, by way of a newspaper ad, consisted 
of “‘fifty free calling cards’’ with every order for 
1,000 business cards at $1.25, placed with him 
on Mondays and Thursdays. 

The ad contained the further information that 
the other printers in San Diego charge as much 


as $3.00 per 1,000 for business cards and that 
“cash’’ is a convincing talker. In view of the 
accredited conversational! power of the filthy 


lucre, it is not quite clear why the bringing along 
of the ad was demanded, unless it was for the 
purpose of compiling the pulling power of the 
various dailies. Department stores are in the 
habit of doing this. Why not a generous printer? 


How profitable this free calling card scheme 
proved can not be recorded. Nobody knows; 
nor does it matter in the telling of the story and 
in the lesson to be deducted. The weakness of 
the plan was its unpatentable nature. It had not 
occurred to this printer, that a scheme to make 
several kinds of a fool of oneself can not be pro- 
tected from infringement, and that one bent on 
throwing away his goods could not invoke pro- 
tection from others doing likewise. This is 
exactly the lesson learned by this plunger at the 
gambling table of business. For, lo and behold, 
another San Diego printer also became infected 
with the bargain and premium bug and _ adver- 
tised, perhaps with ridicule in his heart: 


Hard Times Defeated! 
1,000 Business Cards and a Can of Baked Beans 


for). $1.25" (Gash* in Advance ‘so 1 .Gan 
buy the beans. Can You Beat 
It? 
—Print Shop Talk. 
Stick to the job; shifters are not usually 
successful. 


“Hitch your wagon to a star,’ sounds eloquent, 
but the wise printer hitches his plant to the 
Standard Cost System. 
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VERSATILE ADSTYLES * 


AND THEIR USES 
Are shown in a 28-page maga- 


zine just issued by us. There Types that Talk 


are nine members of the family 

and two close cousins. Each as 
face has its particular field of 
individual use or serves help- 

fully in connection with the 


Something new from the Foundry of the 


family. G If you have not a ABNF LS LD LENE AES SO LAL £ 
copy of the new Adstyle Family New Black and White, Tint Dot and Tint Tone 
booklet it will be sent on request Brass Rules are also shown in this booklet; 


likewise Ezefit Cast Corners and New Borders 
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SERVICE 


Chicago Typesetting 
Company 


is now located at 


42% South Dearborn Street 


We have installed new machinery and 
new type faces, and are prepared to 
give the highest quality of work and 
the most efficient service as heretofore. 


Illinois Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 


Our Nickel-steel Electrotypes 
by our new process are un- 
excelled for long runs, rule 
and color work, print as 
clear and sharp on the last 
as on the first impression. 


MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 
Weare increasing this department with 
new display type faces and material 
and can furnish you quick, efficient 
service and the highest quality of work 
in the city for catalogues, booklets and 
publications. 


314-316-318 So. Canal St., Chicago 


| Harrison 1000 —- Telephones — Auto 52-964 | 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Record 


Bond 


Dwight Bros. Paper Co 


Telephone Harrison 395 626-636 S. Clark Street 
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Your Presswork or Binding 


Can be secured from us at any time with the assurance of the 
highest class of work, while you save the expense that would 
come from over-equipment and contingent overhead. This 
also enables you to figure your exact cost for any work you 
give US, Moding overtime, waste and trouble. It is the same 
as if the trade combined for a plant to accommodate all when- 
ever they had a surplus of business in any department, pay- 
ing a fair price above cost for the highest efficiency in organ- 
ization and management for the exact time they used its 
service, without the drawback of the responsibility of owner- 


ship. 
We can be reached night or day. Call, phone or write. 


REGAN PRINTING HOUSE 
325-537 Plymouth Court . Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 6281 Private Exchange to All Departments 
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Chicago Intertype Changes 
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VERY nicely arranged luncheon and get- 
A together meeting of Intertype Corporation 

ofiicers and employees was held at the Kaiser- 
hoff Hotel, Chicago, on October 7th. The gathering 
was occasioned by the visit of President Charles D. 
Palmer and the change in the management of the 
Chicago district. As announced in our last issue, 
C. D. Montgomery, who opened the agency for 
the old company in 1912, has been transferred to 
New Orleans, being succeeded by Frank R. 
Atwood, one of the best known printers’ supply 
men in the middle west, who for the past two 
years has been in charge of the New York City 
office. 

The souvenir menu was a very interesting one 
being “built on Model B Intertype standardiza- 
tion. An illustration of that machine was printed 
on the first page, together with the object of the 
gathering. Under the heading of “Menu” was 
everything from space bands to distributor bars 
and hard brass matrices. A brief history was 


THE LUNCHEON TABLE 


given of the Chicago agency, showing that it 
was organized in October, 1912, and the first 
machine shipped in May of the following year. 
Then followed other details of the appointment 
of receiver and the different stages through which 
the concern had passed through until the Inter- 
type Corporation began business on February of 
this year, also the names of past and present 
employees. The remaining page contained illus- 
trations of President Palmer and Managers 
Atwood and Montgomery. 

After the inner man had been taken care of, 
Manager Montgomery introduced President Palmer, 
who gave a stirring address with regard to the 
Intertype Corporation from the time he was 
chosen to manage its affairs under the receiver, 
and a clear, concise statement of his work in 
organizing the new company. 

he president’s talk also took his hearers 
through the factory, as he detailed the manu- 
facture of the only standardized line casting 
machine from base to distributor bar, and even 
to the boxing, crating and shipping departments. 
“Fear no man,’ said President Palmer. ‘‘You 
have the best machine on the market, backed by 
Intertype quality and Intertype service, and be- 
hind you and your machine stands the Intertype 
Corporation with unlimited capital ready to back 
you in every honest statement you make. Study 
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the Intertype carefully and let the buyer under- 
stand that you know the machine and its value. 
Sell the Intertype on its merits; you will never be 
blamed for losing a sale where you have been 
honest with the prospective buyer and done your 
best to convince him of the superiority of the 


Intertype. We cannot sell all the machines; in 
fact, we do not want to; we prefer good clean 
competition.” 

After President Palmer had concluded his 
address he introduced Frank Atwood as_ the 
new manager of the Chicago agency. Capt. 


Palmer said Mr. Atwood’s face was not new to 
many of the Intertype representatives, as they 
had worked with him and for him during his 
connection with the type foundries of Chicago, 
St. Louis and New York. Mr. Atwood partially 
outlined his policy and impressed his listeners 
with the idea that they had known him for years. 
At the conclusion of his remarks he stated he 
would hold a little “get-together session’? with 
the salesmen at his office in the Old Colony 
Building just after the luncheon, at which time 
he would define more clearly his ideas of organiza- 
tion. 

After Mr. Atwood’s remarks, Frank A_ Hill 
arose and stated he wished to “‘butt in” at this 
time in order to save Mr. Montgomery the 
trouble of delivering two “‘swan songs.’ After a 
few words appropriate to the occasion he _ pre- 
sented Mr. Montgomery with a_ beautiful solid 
gold watch and chain as a token of appreciation 
from the travelers and office men of the Intertype 
Corporation. 

In acknowledging this handsome present it 
was clearly evident that Mr. Montgomery had 
not been “‘tipped’’; that the gift was an entire 
surprise. 

Manager Montgomery’s “‘swan song” included 
a short history of his experiences in organizing 
and conducting the affairs of the Chicago agency, 
and his regrets in leaving a force whose efforts 
and loyal support had made possible his success. 
“For without your loyal support and _ untiring 
efforts through the troublesome times of the old 
organization, I am doubtful whether we would 
be together today,’ said Mr. Montgomery as he 
resumed his seat. 


EXCELLENCE MUST BE ADVERTISED 


The mere manufacture of an article of great 
excellence is not enough in these says; the excel- 
lence must be made known; it must be made 
widely known. Here is the opportunity for the 
modern printer-salesman; he can create business 
by pointing out the way an excellent article may 
be made kziown to the very people who would 
appreciate its excellence and feel its need. The 
inherent superiority of any manufactured product 
must be insistently and continuously impressed 
upon the plastic mind of the consuming public 
through the liberal use of printer’s ink—be it on 
cards, dodgers, circulars, or posters, or be it in 
booklets, books, pamphlets or elaborate brochures. 


It’s as hard to impose on some printers a 
second time as it is the first. 


It is almost as easy for a printer to achieve 
foolishness with regard to bidding as it is to be 
born foolish. 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY Ji) 
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United States Printing 
Industry 
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A of the printing and _ publishing 
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industry of the United States in the years 

1914. and 1909 is given by the United 
States Bureau of the Census in its summary of 
the results of the 1914 study of that industry. 
The five-year period showed increases 1n number 
of establishments and in the value of products. 

According to the classification adopted, the 
printing and publishing industry is made up of 
three branches, comprising: (1) Establishments 
whose chief business is book and job printing, 
book printing and publishing, or book publishing 
only; (2) establishments whose sole or chief 
business is music printing, or music printing and 
publishing, or music publishing only; and (3) 
establishments which are engaged in the printing 
and publishing, or in the publishing only, of 
newspapers and periodicals, some of the first 
named doing job work also. 

The number of establishments in this industry 
in 1914 aggregated 31,612, and the total value 
of their products amounted to $810,508,111. 
These figures represent increases of 6.2 per cent 
and 22.3 per cent, respectively, as compared with 
those for 1909—29,757 establishments, with prod- 
ucts valued at $662,591,959. 

LOCATIONS ACCORDING TO STATES 

Of the 31,612 establishments in the entire 
industry reported for 1914, 4,159 were in New 
York; 2,538 in Illinois; 2,352 in Pennsylvania; 
1,685 in Ohio; 1,457 in California; 1,293 in Mis- 
souri; 1,206 in Massachusetts; 1,182 in Texas; 
1,067 in Michigan; 1,058 in Iowa; 965 in Minne- 
sota; 901 in Indiana; 789 in Wisconsin; 763 in 
Kansas; 689 in Nebraska; 681 in New Jersey; 
622 in Washington; 619 in Oklahoma; 466 in 
Colorado; 438 in Georgia; 426 in Tennessee; 401 
in Kentucky; 384 in Virginia; 379-in~ South 
Dakota; 363 in Oregon; 351 in North Dakota; 
340 in Connecticut; 333 in Maryland; 329 in 
North Carolina; 308 in Arkansas; 278 in Alabama; 
277 in Louisiana; 239 in West Virginia; 238 in 
Montana; 235 in Florida; 219 in Mississippi; 197 
in Maine; 173 in Idaho; 166 in South Carolina; 
156 in Utah; 147 in Rhode Island; 141 in the 
District of Columbia; 133 in New Hampshire; 
lll in Vermont; 107 in New Mexico; 81 in 
Wyoming; 74 in Arizona; 54 in Delaware; and 12 
in Nevada. 


The statistics for the industry for the two 
years follow: 


1909 | 1914 


Number of establishments, total.................. 29.757 31,612 
IB OGKsaNGs) O Dearie aeateeiace Sites ea ecole ae 10,708 12,115 
IME(IS Camere trench chet seh antte one mente ere ae nen 178 180 
Newspapers and periodicals..............00c0005 18,871 |} 19,317 

Value of Products 
ARORA, Dasasonose bender GAOnCDo noe oct $662,591,959 | $810,508,111 


| | od = 


Publications: 


Newspapers and periodicals...............-.-.. $337,596,288 | $419,531,172 


Subseriptions and sales, ..0. 02 ..6.0.-+.02+5- 135,063,043 162,577,090 
LA CVGEDIOIM Ee aman etetctdepitaeseen manent enh ok 202,533,245 | 255,954,082 
INGWSDADGISEM Sythe, =: Sree aie ee ee ace | $232,993,094 | 283,588,966 
Subseriptions|ancd: salesa..we amen oe. 84,438,702 | 99,541,860 
Md Vertising ham eh moe acme ioe ta home eames 148,554,392 184,047,106 
Periodicals other than er SPADCISy hacemos, ca acei 104,603,194 135,942,206 
DUDScHIpMoNsrand sales; jem aceon mone doe seek. 50.624,341 | 64,035,230 
Nd vertising wee aan ns Rk el avian nern tarts eens 53,978.853 71,906,976 
Ready prints (patent insides and outsides)..... 2,293 ,077 1,965,215 


Books and Pamphlets— , | 
Published or printed and published. ........ 62,930,394 


68,266,697 


Printed for publication by others........... | 10,209,509 19,049,651 
Sheet music and books of music— 

Published or printed and published......... 5,510,698 6,803,491 

Printed for publication by others............ | 1,000,966 $22,585 


Other products for sale and in execution of orders: 


JO DRDEEN GIN Gy ot Seta weit era e acre eae 204,153,096 249,730,932 
** 


Machine composition for others............... sais 5,682,098 
Bookbinding and blank books................. 18,810,392 15,097,109 
Electrotyping, engraving, lithographing, etc. 8,201,398 9,698,641 


All other products PE aint area ae COE he SCE | 11,885,141 13,860,525 


**Not reported. 


DETROIT’S NEW OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the members of the 
Typothetae-Franklin Association of Detroit was 
held at the Cadillac Hotel, September 26th, and 
resulted in the following officers and executive 
council being elected: 

President—George Keller, Ockford Ptg. Co. 

Vice-President—Walter Conely, Graham Ptg. 


Treasurer—Harry F. Brookes, A. W. Brookes Co. 
Executive Council.—Wm. V. Parshall, Reardon- 
Parshalla@oun Win...) Ialstons-Ralston —Ptgs.Co.- 
R. W. Hamilton, Gregory, Mayer & Thom; Wm. 
E. Hobill, Franklin Press; A. A. Mann, Cadillac 
Printing Co.; Frank Ainger, Ainger Printing Co.; 
David Parkinson, The Parkinson Co.; A. H. 
Wonnacott, Record Printing Co.; D. L. Ballentine, 
Bell Electrotype; F. C. Bazley, George A. Drake 
Co. and W. J. Windisch, Wm. C. Windisch Co. 

The organization is accomplishing great good. 
The new offices at 809 Marquette Building are 
equipped to handle the wants of all the members. 
The members are not slow to appreciate the great 
good that is being accomplished. Take the 
credit and collection department, for instance. 
During the past year 880 accounts have been 
handled, and of these 498 have been collected, 
and $12,648 paid to the members. 


So; 


SUPERIOR 


TYPESETTING COMPANY 


732 FEDERAL ST., CHICAGO 
HARR. 2755 AUTO. 61-613 


LINOTYPE 


COMPOSITION & MAKEUP 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOK 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


30 
SMALLER ORGANIZATIONS NEEDED 


The writer recently learned of a western town 
where there are only two printers; yet in this 
town when a catalogue was up for bids one 
quoted nearly $750 and the other a little over 
$250. The remedy for this suicidal condition is 
in a simple getting together. The printers of 
towns and of counties can reap immense ad- 
vantages by simply holding meetings, talking 
things over, and getting better acquainted. 

Hundreds of small printers are deeply in- 
terested in what the big fellows are doing; they 
are beginning to feel a kinship for others in the 
great printing industry. They are scared to join 


in with a national association—that will come 
later—but they hunger for better conditions, for 
knowledge, and how to bring them about. That 


is one thing the Ben Franklin Monthly is for— 
to help the smaller and the isolated printers to 
help themselves. Just state the facts and you 
will find a helping hand. 


There are also large numbers of small 
printers in all large cities, and it would be as well 
to recognize them as factors in price-making and 
business-building in some way. More neighbor- 
hood meetings are desirable. But the need of 
organization should spring rather from the indi- 
vidual, unorganized printer than be forced upon 
the unready. One printer who knows everybody 
and is known to everybody—a good square 
fellow—can work wonders if he will, among the 
printers of his district, be it a city section, a town 


And 


section, a country section, or a county. 
such a venture will prove profitable too. Small 
meetings are often very successful meetings. Men 


spur each other on to better acquaintance, better 
acquaintance means greater confidence, and greater 
confidences invariably lead to better business. 


In the big meetings men are apt to deal with 
big things, in the small meetings the men soon 
get down to “‘brass tacks’’—to vitalities. A good 
tactful leader is the main thing—but, oh dear, 
these leaders are scarce. Be one. The harvest 
truly is great but the laborers are few. Get 
busy. The little fellow can always visit with 
the bigger fellow; they are always welcome at 
club meetings. It is the little fellows of today 
who will become the big fellows of tomorrow. 
Let the Ben Franklin Monthly know wherein lies 
your need. 


QUERIES ON AUTHORS’ PROOFS 


Mistakes in copy are common, but _ proof- 
readers may get into serious trouble by making 
changes without consulting the author. Conse- 
quently it is usually the practice to put a query 
on the author’s proof when anything seems 
wrong. There have been instances where this 
was resented. At one time, in a catalogue of a 
prominent firm, a blunder was made in a fraction 
and a query was marked, as it was used in such 
a way that it was material. One of the heads of 
the concern sent back a note with the proofs 
which irritated the reader by its tone, showing 
the writer didn’t want any queries. A change 
was made in the fraction, however, by the author, 
but it was a new error. The proofreader took 
care to see it went just as marked. He wanted 
no more insults. 


BEN FRANKLIN 
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THE COST PRINTER IS UNASHAMED 


Naked and unashamed is the way the artist 
portrays truth. Many old time printers were 
ashamed to let it be known that thev even aimed 
to make a profit over and above their living ex- 
penses. Not so now-a-days. Here’s a_ health- 
inspiring breeze from the house organ of a western 
printer. He comes out naked and unashamed on 
the subject of his knowledge of costs and in his 
demand for a modest profit. ‘‘The printing 
business used to be considered as a poorly man- 
aged branch of industry—Franklin himself was 
denied a wife because the parents of the bride- 
to-be said he was ‘only a _ printer.’ There was 
no knowledge of costs and an abundance of 
guesswork in all estimates. Such criticism was 
probably justified by the facts. But the cost 
of producing printing is known to the odd cent 
in our plant and as a man of affairs you will 
readily recognize that this is the most important 
step in good management. It not only pays us 
to know our cost of production, but it pays our 
customers; we know that we neither over charge 
to our customers’ hurt, or undercharge to our 
own. He who sells his product below its cost 
is no credit to anybody or to any town. Thus 
your success is linked with ours and ours with 
yours.” 

And this has a truthful and an attractive ring 
to it. The final point made is a telling one and 
is well worth repeating: The printer or othez 
manufacturer who sells his product below its 
cost is not a credit to any city, town, or com- 
munity. Live fish are always headed up-stream. 


COAL TAR FOR DYES FROM LIGNITE 


Coal tar, from which are made the finer dyes, 
as well as many drugs and manufacturing ma- 
terials, it to be extracted from lignite, which is 
said to yield the highest quality of this product. 
Charles C. Hoover, of the American Coal Re- 
fining Company, is having a plant erected at 
Denver for the purpose of establishing a real coal 
tar industry in the United States. He is a 
chemist who has specialized in the study of coal 
and coal products and says coal tar manufacture 
has never been adequately undertaken in this 
country because our coal tar product is only 
secured as an incident to coke manufacture. 
The manufacturing of dyestuffs is contemplated 
by the company, the intention being to utilize 
all the different constituents of lignite. The 
briquetted carbon residue is to be sold in compe- 
tition with the very highest grade coal, as it will 
possess the fuel properties of anthracite. There 
are immense deposits of lignite coal in North 
Dakota, Colorado, Texas and other western states 
and Mr. Hoover’s success in the project may 
fully assure the independence of this country as to 
dye-making material. 


A hard hitter who is a poor quitter is mighty 
apt to win in the battles of life. 


The printer who makes hay when the sun 
shines never needs borrow an umbrella when it 
rains. 


"4% The wisest printer gets fooled occasionally, 
but the foolish printer grows wise through the 
use of a cost system. 
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®| NON - DISTRIBUTION 


Non-Distribution: The system by which each compositor is 
continuously supplied with new type, spacing material, high 
and low leads, slugs and rules, directly from the Monotype 
Type-&-Rule Caster, which makes this material so econom- 
ically that whole pages after use are melted up to make 
new material. Thus Recasting replaces Distribution. 


The Greatest Composing Room Economy since 
the Invention of Hot Metal Composing Machines 


The Baltimore News endorses 


NON-DISTRIBUTION 


“THE NEWS is enthusiastic about Non-Distribution 
because it makes our compositors continuously pro- 
ductive. 


“While the saving of the waste of distribution 
is impressive, far more valuable is the greater speed 
on ad composition that we get from our men since 
they have everything they can possibly need within 
arm’s reach—not ‘walking distance,’ as it used to be 
when we bought type, rules, leads, slugs and cut bases. 


“If a newspaper owned a type foundry, it 
might supply its compositors with all the material 
they must have to work efficiently—but no publisher 
has the nerve or the money to buy that much equip- 
ment at foundry prices. 


“The best investment the /Vews ever made is 
the metal we have bought to cast in our type foundry— 
the Monotype Type-&-Rule Caster.”’ 


Signed HERBERT WYLE, Business Manager, 
News PuBLIsHING Co., Baltimore, Md. 


OUR TYPE® RULE CASTER 


is the only machine for Non-Distribution because (@) it 
makes type so fast that it costs less to make new type than 
to distribute used type;(6) it is the only machine that makes 
all the “tools” for the compositor; type, space material, and 
rules, leads and slugs of any length from6 picas to 25 inches. 


Lanston Monotype 


Machine Company 
Philadelphia 


New York: World Building Chicago: Rand-McNally Building 


Boston: Wentworth Building Toronto: Lumsden Building 


Creators of NON-DISTRIBUTION Equipment 


Tell your stenographer to have us send you our 
folder on Non-Distribution 


MONTHLY 


Exclusively — 
Cutting Machines 


OSWEGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


3] 


Is good insurance against both Undercharging and 
Overcharging. Get a copy of the revised edition. 
Correct and reliable information based on actual 
records. The publication is 3x5 inches in size and 
bound in leather. Just the size to place in the vest 
pocket. Handy for those who are called upon to 
make a quick estimate away from the office. 

@ Given as a premium for a new or renewed sub- 
scription to the Ben Franklin Monthly. 


Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago 


The Chicago Selling Price List 


Latham’s 
Monitor Machinery 


FOR THE COMPLETE BINDERY 


MONITOR 

Wire Stitchers 
Perforators 
Punching Machines 
Paging and Number- 


ing Machines 
Embossers 
Creasersand Scorers 
Job Backers 
Table Shears 


No.1 MONITOR STITCHER 


ALSO 20 SIZES AND STYLES OF PAPER BOX 
STITCHERS AND CORNER-STAYING MACHINES 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


NEW YORK 147 FULTON ST, BOSTON 
124 White St. Cor. Ann 130 Pearl St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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WANTSAND FOR SALE 


Advertisements inserted under this heading at 25 cents per liae. Minimum 
charge $1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a four-line advertisement or less 
for $5.00; twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


FOR SALE—32x44 Four Roller Miehle; 25x35 Century; all sizes, 
28 to 62 inch two-revolution and drum cylinders in Century, Scott, 
Cottrell, Cranston, etc.; John Thomson and Universals, 10x15 to 14x22: 
all sizes Gordons, Goldings, Proutys, etc.; lever cutters; power cutters, 
30 to 46 inch; stitchers, 1-5 to 1 inch. 25x38 Brown Book and Catalog 
Folder No. 134, cost new $950, used short time, guaranteed at $550. 
We sell new and rebuilt printing machinery.—Wanner Machinery Co., 
703 8S. Dearborn St. 


PRESSES WANTE 
number and all particulars; Miehles preferred. Second-hand, care of 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


PLATEN SHOP for sale. Going concern with good trade; sickness 
the only cause of present proprietor wanting to relinquish; small cap- 
ital only required. A. B., care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
St., Chicago. 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT, consisting of two Keyboards, two 
Casters—one equipped for 18 point composition; in excellent condition; 
a bargain. Monotype, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St. 


GOLDING PRESSES—10x15 and 12x18 for sale; in good condition; 
a bargain for those needing them. Write: Presses, care of Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


YOUNG MAN with knowledge of the printing business would like 
position in office of printing concern; quick and energetic. Small progres- 
sive salary asked.—Assistant, care of Ben Franklin Monthty, 732 
Federal St., Chicago. 


BINDERY MACHINERY for sale cheap owing to giving up hand 
binding. Great bargains. Write for price list. This is an opportunity 
which should not be missed.—W. J. Hartman Company, 732 Federal St., 
Chicago. 


CONSULT 


The Specialists Who Know 


The only Credit Book and Classified Direc- 
tory of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing Trade and kindred lines 


ly Fo 


20th Year 


WILL HELP TO 


INCREASE YOUR SALES 
DECREASE YOUR LOSSES 


RATINGS 


MOST CAREFULLY REVISED 


and based upon substantiated statements 
and ledger facts furnished by the trade. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 


GENERAL OFFICES - 160 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT is expensive. Don’t let your machinery 
eat its head off; get rid of it at good prices. Let me know what you 
have and I will make you a good offer. Machinery Dealer, care of Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN with many years experience would 
like to connect with first-class house, references furnished. A. M., care 
of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732- Federal Street, Chicago. 


PROOFREADER. 
foreign languages; can translate. 
Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


University graduate wants work; specialize on 
Proofreader, care of Ben Franklin 


FOR SALE—American Folding Machine for pamphlet and folder 
work. Address Folder, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


EXECUTIVE, practical efficient and economical, seeks connection 
with a commercial plant where ability and energy are needed. 
Chicago preferred, but is open for engagement anywhere. Address 
High Grade, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


WANTED. We buy or sell for you on commission, Machinery 
or complete outfit. Consult us. Wanner Machinery Co., 703 8S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ACCOUNTANT understanding Printers’ Cost System work is open 
for engagement, can install system if necessary. Cost Clerk, care of . 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street. 


FOR SALE—Up-to-date Job Plant in live northern Ohio city of 
50,000. Sell for inventory value, nothing for good will. Address Job 
Plant, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street. 


PRESSMAN used to better grade halftone and color work seeks 


change. Now in New York but would like to move west, Chicago pre- 
ferred—Pressman, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., 
Chicago. 


Machinery 


We sell New and Rebuilt Cylinder Presses, Jobbers, 
Stitchers, Paper Cutters, Folders, Proof Presses, 
Punches, Hamilton Wood and Steel Composing 
Room Furniture, etc. 


Many of the machines we have to sell are as good 
as machinery you have had in your plant for 
sometime. 


In our warehouse are many special machines and 
parts. Plan to go there regularly to see the new 
additions to our stock. 


Gell us your requirements 


Warehouse: 
213-15 W. 
Congress St. 


Phones: 
Harrison 6889 
Auto. 65-189 


MACHINERY CG. 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


703 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Printing and Binding 


In i ae eee Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben I'ranklin Monthly. 


THE INTERTYPE 


PAtreaiAye = FAIR “PRiIicEeSsS = FAIR PROFITS 


910 KEWER PARTS 


in one mechanism 


alone 
a. 
a typical 
example of 


Intertype 
Simplicity 


@ardesigners 
have simpli- | *wo-rarr escapemenr_ 
t l eC d mM a 1) Vy ON three-magazine machines 


we use two escapement parts 
where other manufacturers re- 


other parts ot quire six—a saving of gIo parts. 


This increases the operator’s 


the machine— speed, because he gets an im- 


mediate and direct response to 
his keyboard, It saves time, for 


and are CONn-= fhenemanre i complications to 


cause delaysforrepairs. It makes 


S { an { ly look- for reliability, steady production, 


confidence that the machine will 
“make good” in those rush times 


in oi {O l nN ec W when seconds are precious. 
worlds to 
CON el Gerla Remember that two-part escapement! 


Canadian Agents: MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. 


Sa = i = 
¥ INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
NEW YORK CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO f 
WORLD BLDG. OLD COLONY BLDG 539 CARONDELET ST 86 THIRD STREET tas 
=a z oe = SSE 
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Monotype Borders 
CeCe ee eee eee ee aT 


No. 61—12 


OO OOo 


No. 62—18 


SESE SESE SE NESE 


No. 126—24 


BEB RE RR ERE ERB RER RE R ERR ERE RRR 
No. 78S—6 
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No. 138—612 


HBHRERBRBBHESBEHHEEHEHE H&A 
No. 78—6 
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No. 140—612 


SSHSSCSCSHSSCHSSSSSHSCSCHSHCSCHSCHHCHHHHHHHH FH 
No. 35S—6 


SELELELELEELEELELELELLELELE ELS 
No. 378—6 


EP | | aa Eh 


No. 18—12 


SOUHUULUOCUELEOASEECAEEAUE AUTH T TES 


Corner Gee No. 89—12 


OUR 


No. 29—24 
No. 62—12 
No. 61—18 
No. 127—24 
SOSH SSSSSOOSSSLSCOSH SOHO SOOS OS OCH SOOO OC OO SOOO SS SO SOOO SO SCO SS OOESOO 
No. 141—612 
De 6 6 i 6 a 6 6 ee 6 6 eo ee 6 ee 8 ee 
No. 142—612 
DOOODOOOOOONVOODOOODOOODODOOOOOOOONN 
No. 18—6 
SS) | | EES Sm RSET EI EP RE RN) ME | OE et Cee) eee 
No. 139—612 
EEX IX EX EXE XE EEE EXE EEX EXE EE EEX OEIC 


BEB SESE REESE ERE REESE eee 
SRPASRERSRSRERSRRRSRR AAA 
No. 165—12 


Rule and Borders 


Linotype Borders 


No. 130—3 Point, Center, 6 Point Slug 


SF tn ne ee eH et tH mH OO 


No. 1313—6 Point Slug 


No. 1404—6 Point on 6 Point Slug 


TRNUTOUIIUUTUUUUUUUVUTEUETUUT UTI 


No. 1668—6 Point on 6 Point Slug 


ODED EO CE EEE OTE 
No. 268—6 Point on 8 Point Slug 


NN 
No. 1388—8 Point on 12 Point Slug 1S 


2 Point on 12 Point S' 
o, %, %, %, VM >, %, 
fo afe of Ca 0-08-80 fo «fe «fe o8e-o8e-So-efo-efo 
No. 1525—12 Point on 12 Point Slug 


No. 417—12 Point Face, 12 Point Slug 


No. 401—Hair Line, Side Face, 6 Point Slug 


No. 402—Hair Line, Center, 6 Point Slug 


No. 404A—1 Point, Side Face, 6 Point Slug 


No. 404B—1 Point, Center, 6 Point Slug 


No. 353—1 Point, Parallel, 6 Point Slug 


No. 406A—2 Point, Side Face, 6 Point Slug 


No. 406C—2 Point, Center, 6 Point Slug 


No. 406B—2 Point Center, with Corner, 6 Point Slug 


No. 356—2 Point Parallel, 6 Point Slug 


No. 410—6 Point Face, 6 Point Slug 


Monotype Rules 


Hairline in Center, No. 10 


One Quarter Point Face in Center, No. 20 


One Point Face on Side, No. 41 


Six Point Tariff Border, No. 610 


Six Point Legal Border, No. 938 


Six Point Ad. Border, No. 47 


Six Point Solid Border, No. 95 


Smith -McCarthy 


508 South Dearborn Street 


Harrison 6614-6615 Automatic 51-282 


SUSANNE 


fo TRADE 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


Sets Pace in Book and Job Plants 


HE Federal Printing Company of New York City 
has just ordered ten Model 18 (two-magazine Model 
3) Linotypes, replacing Model 1 machines that have 
been in continuous use for more than seventeen years. 


This progressive book and job plant will now have 
a Linotype equipment of seventeen machines, carrying 
thirty-three magazines, each one of which may be 
changed for another in less than a minute. 


With the installation of its new Linotypes, the 
Federal Printing Company is now one of 
the largest exclu- 
sive multiple- MODEL 18 
Magazine book Two- Magazine 


and job plants. Model 5 
The intricate com- LINOTYPE 


position of the twenty Price $2600 
technical publications 
produced almost entirely 
on this battery of seven- 
teen Linotypes is addi- 
tional evidence that the 
Linotype is supreme on 
all kinds of book and 


general job work. 


Be: 
ofa 


New LINOTYPES Are 
Priced as Low as $1750 


TUTE 


Me rgenthaler hcPad fl a. " m, we NZ 
Linotype Co. 1) eee, 8 a ) iw inal 
Tribune Bldg., New York | S if a 7 


CHICAGO: 1100 South Wabash Ave. 


a (| , 
SAN FRANCISCO: 646 SacramentoSt. ih) | 
NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne Street y ii Lin 
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A Happy and Prosperous New 
Year to All 


7 NOTHER year is quickly drawing toa close. We 
( wish our readers and subscribers in the forty-six 
States of the Union which we cover, as well as 
those in ten foreign countries, a Happy New Year 
with health, wealth and prosperity during 1917. 

The year 1916 will long be remembered for 
the conditions which have prevailed in our craft. The European 
war is responsible for advance in the prices of every conceivable 
piece of raw material entering into the manufacture of printed jobs. 
The effect has necessarily left its mark upon business, but those 
who have had the backbone to raise their prices in strict conformity 
with what goods have cost them have no ground for complaint. 


During the remaining days of the terrible conflict in Europe, 
may more members of our craft be brought to realize what it costs 
to do business and, having done so, charge accordingly. This is the 
true panacea of the ills of our business. 


May progress in organization work along the proper lines continue 
with unabated success until our industry occupies its just place in 
the ranks of this country’s industries. This is our sincerest wish, and 
our trust is that every member of the craft will reap to the fullest 
extent the harvest which his strength, courage, faith and perseverance 
put whole-heartedly into his chosen calling, deserves. 
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2 BEN FRANKLIN 


SELLA 


HE annual meeting of the Franklin Division 
of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago was 
held at the Fort Dearborn Hotel on 

December 14th when about fifty partook of 
luncheon, under the chairmanship of President 


J. W. Hastie. 


After the inner man had been satisfied the 
annual election of officers took place. A nomi- 
nating committee consisting of F. B. Cozzens, 
J. T. Igoe and A. W. Fleming presented their 
report which resulted in the election of E. F. 
Hamm of the Blakely Printing Company as 
chairman and Dan Boyle of the Henry O. Shep- 
ard Company as vice-chairman. 


President Hastie presented his annual report 
which dealt with the work of the division which 
alluded to the new agreements and contracts 
which had been entered into with the pressmen, 
feeders and typographical unions. It was only 
fair, he said, to call their attention to the fact 
that what had been accomplished had only been 
done through faithful service and great sacrifice 
of time and energy on the part of the scale 
committee. On September 13th at Atlantic City, 
the closed shop division of the United Typothetae 
and Franklin Clubs of America was organized 
and cfficers elected after the adoption of a con- 
stitution and by-laws which empowers the officers 
to make arbitration agreements with international 
labor bodies, subject to referendum of the mem- 
bership. 


There was now before the officers of the 
national division, President Hastie pointed out, 
a proposition emanating from the International 
Typographical Union, providing for an agree- 
ment along the lines of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association for a ten-year period. 
Under the proposed agreement every member of 
the division would be protected against walk- 
outs, strikes or boycotts, and in the event of 
differences arising, all work will continue without 
interruption, pending proceedings looking to con- 
ciliation or arbitration, all of which is provided 
for locally and nationally. The question whether 
a department shall be union or non-union was 
not classed as a ‘difference’ to be arbitrated. 
Union departments shall be understood to mean 
such as are made up of union employees and in 
which the union has been officially recognized. 
The proposition, Mr. Hastie said, as a whole 
was an elaborate one and would be subject to 
careful consideration. 


W. J. Hartman, as chairman of the scale 
committee, pointed out that the deliberations of 
that body had during the past year, occupied 
no less than 18914 hours. 


The report of the accomplishments 
committee was as follows: 


New scale and contracts have been made 
with the compositors extending the old contract 
ten months with an increase of $2.00 during the 
five years from November 1, 1916, to October 
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31, 1921, for hand men, and $3.60 for machine 


operators during same period. 
Negotiations with the compositors began in 


December, 1915, and concluded on the 12th of 
October, 1916. 


New scale and agreements were made with 
the pressmen and feeders, effective October |, 
1916, to run for five years. The wage scale, 
effective December 1, 1916; an increase’ of 
$2.00 to both unions was granted for the five 
year period, two and one-half years between in- 
creases. 


An increase of $1.50 for the first period and 
$1.00 for the second period was granted to fore- 
men in job pressroom where there are two 
cylinder presses in the office; also the same 
increase was allowed on rotary presses. 


The following new agreements were made with 
the pressmen and feeders: 

“Members who are laid off after they have 
started to work shall’ be paid a minimum of one- 
half day’s pay. If more than half a day is 
worked and he is then laid off, he shall be paid 
a full day. This applies to day forces only. 
When laid off during the night, he shall receive 
a full night’s pay.” 

“Any member hired and not put to work 
except for incompetency or incapability of per- 
formance of his duties shall be paid a day or 
night’s pay for the shift he was hired for as the 
case may be.”’ 

““When members of the union engage to take 
employment in any office and failing to respond 
for work at the time agreed upon, without having 
been excused by the foreman of the said intended 
position, or when any member shall walk out 
during hours or leave his position without due 
notice, the union shall reimburse the employer 
at the rate of $1.91 per hour for the time lost 
on the press or presses the member is working 
on or was engaged to work on for that day or 
pene based on the regular working hours of the 
shift.”’ 

‘“‘All apprentices who on or before September 
1, 1916, had served as such shall be permitted 
to finish their apprenticeship except that they 
shall come under the scale and registration pro- 
visions of the apprenticeship law, effective De- 
cember |, 1916.” 

The following committee was appointed to 
make negotiations with the edition and blank 
book binders and paper cutters: A. J. Brock, 
E. R.Richards, Henry Conkey, J. W. Donohue, 
John Toomey, T. H. Morrison, P. L. Tallman, 
C. P. Weil, F. J. Hagen and W. J. Poggansee, 
assisted by Messrs. Hartman, Hastie and Hamm. 

Contracts were made with the Book Binders’ 
and Paper Cutters’ Union, Nos. 8 and 25, for 
three years, commencing November Ist, with an 
increase of $1.00 November Ist and another $1.00 
October 1, 1918. . 

Negotiations have not yet been entered into 
with the Bindery Womens’ Union who have pre- 
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sented a scale which they desire to be made 
effective January |, 1917. 

On the proposition of James Hibben, seconded 
by H. R. Schlau, a vote of thanks was extended 
to the president for his services during the past 
year, and on retiring to make way for Mr. Hamm, 
Mr. Hastie thanked the members for the support 
they had given him. 

In taking over the duties Mr. Hamm asked 
the members for their co-operation and assistance 
to make the year’s accomplishments of benefit to 
the craft generally. 


CHICAGO COMMITTEES 


President J. H. Jones has completed the whole 
of the committees to act on various matters in 
connection with the Franklin-Typothetae of Chi- 
cago. They are as follows: 

Trade Matters—A. D. Sheridan, chairman; 
J. A. Singler, vice-chairman; L. F. Childs, J. M. 
Cox, C. J. Farwell, H. Grant, Jas. Hibben, R. J. 
Kittredge and J. A. Morgan. 

Cost—F. B. Cozzens, chairman; O. A. Koss, 
vice-chairman; J. F. Holmes, J. W. Hutchinson, 
D. F. Keller, J. H. Walden and C. P. Weil. 

Legislation—H. M. Loth, chairman; H. W. 
Campbell, vice-chairman; F. A. Blair, E. W. 
Bredemeier, Munroe Cole, T. E. Donnelley, W. J. 
Hartman, Jo alecigoe,..j...J) Miller and .Pa-.A. 
Poole. 

Credit—M. S. Brooks, chairman; J. C. Kirch- 
ner, vice-chairman; O. E. Dallas and M. Severing- 
haus. 

Membership—P. L. Tallman, chairman; E. J. 
McCarthy, vice-chairman; F. J. Hagen, F. W. 
Ritzmann, A. Rubovits, W. F. Wallace, S. B. 
Weinberger and H. I. Wombacher. 

Entertainment—L. Wessel, Jr., chairman; W. 
H. Sleepeck, vice-chairman; W. F. Barnard, W. F. 
Bazner, W. H. Gifford, E. W. Kirchner, A. J. 
Lloyd and H. A. M. Staley. 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
COMMITTEES 


The following are the committee appointments 
of the machine composition division of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago: 

Chairman—Jeremiah M. Cox. 

Vice-Chairman—Fred Barnard. 

COMMITTEES: 

Cost—J. H. Walden, chairman; L. M. Coz- 
zens; E.. J. McCarthy. 

Organization, Local—Hugh Brady, chairman; 
D. W. Mathews, J. J. Smith. 

Organization, National—E. J. McCarthy, chair- 
man; John H. Crow, J. I. Oswald. 

Metal—D. W. Mathews, chairman; O. M. 
Benedict, Sam Simons. 

Trade Matters—Cecil Emery, chairman; J. H. 
Walden, E. J. McCarthy, D. W. Mathews. 

Insurance—C. L. Just, chairman; Herman 
Grawoig, F. Barnard. 

Depreciation—H. I. Wombacker, chairman; A. 
R. Buckingham, F. Hildman. 

Credits—Samuel Simon, chairman; J. J. Smith, 
J. H. Walden. 

Program—Walter Bleloch, chairman; Hugh 


Brady, H. Hildman. 


_ min Franklin and his Contemporaries.” 


FRANKLIN’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


The Old Time Printers’ Association will cele- 
brate Ben Franklin’s birthday with a banquet and 
ball at the La Salle Hotel on the 13th of January. 
As in the past the organization will strive to 
outdo their efforts of previous years. The general 
committee of arrangements consisting of Herman 
Fietsch, Jr., chairman; William Sleepeck, Fred 
Klein, William A. Cahill, Michael H. Madden and 
William C. Hollister, vice-chairman, has already 
made considerable progress in working out the 
details of the evening’s program. 

Among the speakers will be the Honorable 
Medill McCormick, who will speak on ‘‘Con- 


HERMAN FIETSCH, JR. 


temporary Problems and the Problems of Benja- 
Bernard 
J. Mullaney will officiate as toastmaster, and in 
addition noted vocalists will sing during the 
evening. Charles Lederer, artist-cartoonist will 
give his famous “‘Chalk Talk.’ The committee 
expects a company exceeding 500 and arrange- 
ments are being made with this in view. 

Tickets admitting lady and gentleman are $5.00; 
single tickets $3.00; can be obtained from mem- 
bers of the organization. 

We are enabled to reproduce a portrait of 
Herman Fietsch, Jr., chairman of the committee 
of arrangements, who is president of the Kehm, 
Fietsch & Miller Company. 


LADIES’ NIGHT 


The printers of the northwest side held what 
is hoped to be an annual ladies’ night in the 
Wicker Park Hall on the IIth of December. A 
committee consisting of Gus G. Martin, chairman, 
Ben Handler, W. G. Potter, J. L. Schmidt and 
L. C. Melkovitz had the arrangements in hand, 
and are to be congratulated upon the success of 
their endeavors. An excellent dinner was served 
followed by a program which included muscial 
and vocal selections and talks by members show- 
ing the good which has been accomplished by the 
organization in bettering conditions in the printing 
business. 


A printer must not blame others for taking 
himself at his face value if he gives himself away. 
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Scotch Printers and the 
Cost System 
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Ble cepsiea COLLEGE, Glasgow, Scotland, 
was filled to its utmost seating capacity 
to listen to W. F. Bissett, secretary of the 
Scottish Alliance of Masters in the Printing and 
Kindred Trades. (What cumbersome titles those 
Britishers use). And this is part of what he said 
after giving a short survey of the history of 
cost finding, laying stress upon the First Cost 
Congress held in Chicago, away back in 1909. 
(What wonders have been wrought since then in 
the printing industry!) 

The first effect of the great war had been to 
retard the progress of the cost finding movement, 
but the ultimate effect had been to give it great 
impetus and new life. To the employer, the 
benefit of an accurate knowledge of costs must 
be obvious, and to the employee, the benefit was 
equally great, because it was not the employer 
who knew his costs and got them all back in his 
charges, but the employer who did not know his 
costs who regarded every advance in wages as 
another step toward impending ruin. It was to 
the self-interest of employer and employee alike 
to see that accurate costs of production were 
ascertained in order that the consumer might be 
made to pay enough for the product to cover 
them. 

He held that cost knowledge was destined to 
become general in the printing trade and that 
in a few years a knowledge of cost finding would 
be essential to managers, superintendents, foremen 
and salesmen alike, and that it would be difficult 
for persons without this knowledge to obtain 
responsible employment. 


Mr. Bissett defined cost of anything as “‘the 
sum total of all the expenses, direct and indirect, 
incurred in producing it.’ He pointed out the 
five essentials of a practical cost system: accuracy, 
adaptability, simplicity, inexpensiveness and effec- 
tiveness. He instanced many cases where cost 
knowledge had built up businesses formerly at a 
standstill or on the road to decay. 


It was no longer a question as to whether a 
printer ought to know his costs, but how best 
to get this knowledge. He must know (1) the 
cost of all material delivered to the plant, (2) the 
cost of labor on the productive hour, and (3) the 
cost of all overhead and how to place this ex- 
pense as a burden upon all productive salable 
hours. 

It is needless to say that the crowd of Scotch 
printers who heard this clear enunciation of the 
need of cost finding in the printing industry were 
a unit in agreeing with James Mac Lehose, a 
learned doctor of laws, when he emphasized the 
benefit of cost knowledge to the individual 
printer. Cost knowledge is of great benefit to the 
industry, but to the individual printer cost 
knowledge is of inestimable and_ incalculable 
value. 
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It is just as important for a printer to say 
nothing in the wrong place as to say the right 
thing in the right place. 


JUST ABOUT TIME FOR ACTION 


So great is the 
business in these days 
become quite reckless in _ his 
credits as well as in credit extensions. The 
matter has become somewhat serious and _ the 
tendency seems to be for the worse rather than 
for the better. Hence it is just about time for 
some concerted action to be taken to curb the 
evil tendency that has been growing up with 
the years and now presents itself as a real menace 
to the printing industry. 


desire for 
has often 
methods of 


supplyman’s 


that he 


Printers are beginning to realize that it is the 
man who pays his way as he goes along who has 
to pay the way of those who fall by the wayside. 
The consumer foots the bill every time. The 
printer, being unable to pass any more additional 
burdens on to the ultimate consumer is in a bad 
fix as he has to meet additional burdens out 
of his meager profits, already reduced to zero 
in a great many cases. 


One has but to glance around to see and to 
be convinced that one of the glaring defects of 
the present day in the printing industry is the 
looseness of credits and the unwarranted extension 
of credits to hundreds of printers who are habitu- 
ally cutting the prices of the printers’ product. 
The supplyman_ should live and thrive on the 
success of the rank and file of the printers; 
instead of that he often thrives on the failures 
of those who persist in turning their backs to all 
the available education offered by the organized 
printers for the general benefit, and who continue 
to sell the printers’ product at and below the 
cost of production. 


The supplyman owes it to the trade to turn 
down those applicants for credit whose very 
business actions point out that they are more 
hungry for mere orders than they are for profitable 
work. It behooves the supplyman to draw the 
line somewhere so that the fair play printer may 
not too often find himself up against weak busi- 
ness competition backed up by the very people 
he is supporting. There are scores of so-called 
printers in every large city who are not entitled 
to any consideration for credit either on the 
ground of their financial or their business ability. 


The supplyman can accomplish great good 
for legitimate business by simply insisting that 
all purchases shall be paid for on or before the 
tenth or the fifteenth of the month after pur- 
chase; that no notes shall be renewed; that all 
notes shall bear the legal rate of interest. 


The supplyman might well go even farther 
than this; they might submit to the directors of 
the local printers’ organization the names and 
addresses of parties contemplating going into the 
printing business on a credit basis, and refuse 
to establish plants in fields already well filled. 
Of course this would not apply where a new 
firm entering the field had ample capital; it 
would simply curtail the tendency of the supply- 
man to establish reckless competitors among their 
own customers. 


Something must be done and that soon; the 
sooner the local associations take up the matter 
the better; and the sooner the entire question can 
be acted upon by the national body the greater 
the resultant good for both the supplyman and 
the fair printer. 
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CALUMET LADIES’ NIGHT 
The Calumet Ben Franklin Club is noted for 


its accomplishments. During the past eight years 
of its existence the annual ladies’ night has been 
one of the red letter events of the year, and 1916 
was no exception to the rule. The Strand Hotel 
at Sixty-third and Cottage Grove Avenue was 
the scene of a brilliant gathering on the evening 
of November 25th. An excellent dinner preceded 
an evening’s entertainment that was enjoyed by 
all. President W. A. Stambach on behalf of the 
club welcomed all present in a suitable speech, 
and then turned the meeting over to George A. 
Kinney, who was the first president of the 
organization and filled the office with distinction 
to himself and advantage to the members. The 
toast list included the following addresses: ‘““The 
Golden Rule in Business,’’ Secretary J. A. Borden 
of the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America; “First Days of the Calumet Ben Frank- 
lin Club,” G. F. Roberts; ““The Home and the 
Franklin Club Movement,” Tom Kinney; “The 
Future of the Calumet Ben Franklin Club,” 
William McDonnell. 

A program of music, etc., included selections 
by Redmond P. Hogan who proved an excellent 
entertainer. The reception committee was com- 
posed of David Dryburgh (chairman), Mrs. J. C. 
Holmes, Mrs. Geo. Kinney, W. A. Fleming and 
T. A. Danforth. The committee on arrangements 
consisted of Geo. Kinney (chairman), John 
Foster, Tom Kinney, Will C. Smith and William 
McDonnell. 


A SAD BEREAVEMENT 


It is with sincere regret that we have to 
record the death of Mrs. Etta M. Sweeney, wife 
of Jas. H. Sweeney, western manager of the 
Lanston Monotype Company, which took place 
suddenly at Chicago, on November 26th. Much 
sympathy is extended to Mr. Sweeney in his sad 
bereavement. and evidence of the respect and 
esteem in which his wife was held was shown at 
the funeral, when a large number of beautiful 
floral tributes was sent, and a large congregation 
filled the church and was present at the grave- 
side in Mt. Olivet where the interment took 
place. 

The deceased, who was of a lovable disposition, 
and highly respected by a wide circle of friends 
leaves to mourn her i 


loss, in addition to her 
grief stricken husband, three little daughters. 

Among those present at the funeral was 
Richard Beresford, late western manager of the 
Monotype Company, who came on from New 
York immediately upon hearing the sad_ loss 
which his late colleague had sustained. He 
represented the eastern offices of the Monotype 
Company. 


WHO’S THE PRINTER 


The professor was delivering the last lecture 
of the term. He told the students with much 
emphasis that he expected them to devote all 
their time to preparing for the final examination. 

“The examination papers are now in_ the 
hands of the printer,” he concluded. “Now, is 
there any question you would like answered?” 

Silence prevailed for a moment, then a voice 
piped up: 

“Who is the printer?” 


CONSOLIDATION IN NEW YORK 


The consolidation of the Typothetae of the 
city of New York, the Printers’ League of New 
York and the Graphic Arts Association was 
officially consummated recently at the Arkwright 
Club. The coalition of forces means much to the 
printing industry of the metropolis, and_ the 
operation of the new organization along broad 
lines is welcomed by the fraternity. 

Active work will be started on the first of 
January, the Typothetae and the Printers’ League 
in the meantime continuing their work as here- 
tofore except that the services of both organiza- 
tions will be open to all members of the general 
association. More than 200 active and associate 
members have already been enrolled, and it is 
expected by the first of the year to bring this 
number to at least 300 and include therein most 
of the printing offices of larger size in the city. 
A number of smaller shops are also enrolled, and 
there is a section provided for this class too, 
which will serve their special needs. 


CRAFTSMEN’S BANQUET 


~The annual banquet and ball of the Chicago 
Printing Craftsmen’s Association was held in the 
Gold Room of the Congress Hotel on the evening 
of Saturday, November 25th. The company was 
a brilliant one, and numbered over 300. Dinner 
was served in recherche style, after which a short 
program of toasts was gone through. 

Judge Hugo Pam acted as toastmaster in a 
manner which left nothing to be desired, and the 
speakers included Major Funkhouser of the Chi- 
cago Police Department and Congressman Foss. 
The company afterwards adjourned to the Eliza- 
bethian Room where dancing was indulged in to 
the strains of a very excellent string orchestra. 

The Craftsmen’s Association meets every 
month for the study of problems in the printing 
business which are confronted every day by 
superintendents, foremen and department heads. 


THE NEW YORK BLUE BOOK 


A. F. Lewis, 660 Transportation Building, who 
is president of the company publishing The 
Printing Trades’ Blue Book has returned from 
New York having just gotten out a directory of 
printers and the allied trades in metropolitan 
New York, embracing not only New York City 
and Brooklyn, but the principal cities and towns 
surrounding, including Jersey City, Newark and 
Paterson. The edition, which is the second year 
of its publication, contains 574 pages of classified 
information. Mr. Lewis reports business among 
printers in New York to be good. 


MONOTYPE COMPANY’S EXCELLENT 
SHOWING 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Company re- 
ports business to be excellent in all of their district 
offices. At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
held December 5th, President J. Maury Dove re- 
ported that the business of the company for the 
first nine months of the fiscal year showed a very 
remarkable increase, that the domestic sales of 
monotypes had increased nearly 75 per cent, and 
that the profits for the nine months were at the 
rate of 12 per cent. 
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I Cost System Must Be 

| Truthful 

: 

nas LO Ms 
HE business man wants Lietts He deals in 
facts. When he operates in the realm of 
surmise and fiction, the result is apt to be 

disastrous, says a writer in The Advance, a 


Philadelphia publication. 


Yet many concerns depend upon cost systems 
which don’t tell the truth, or if they tell the 
truth, fail to tell the whole truth. 


Cost accounting may be overdone—there may 
be too much system, or there may not be enough. 
The proprietor of a small business should be able, 
by posting himself sufficiently, to install an ade- 
quate cost finding system himself. A larger and 
more complex business should have a system 
installed by an expert. But in either case, com- 
mon sense should be used to discard excessive 
theory and red tape and adopt ideas which will 
suit the practical needs of the business. 


Some time ago a small manufacturer could not 
understand why his business showed no headway. 
His factory cost, so far as it included direct 
material and direct labor, was apparently correct, 
and until the matter was explained to him, he 
failed to realize that selling cost and expense of 
administration were just as much a part of the 
ultimate cost as. any item of production. The 
inclusion of these in the cost figures showed him 
the necessity of economies in many directions 
The result has been a saving sufficient to make 
a good showing on the right side of the profit and 
less account. 

Prior to twenty-five years ago, the margin of 
profit in most lines was amply sufficient to cover 
any inaccuracies in the poor methods of cost 
accounting then in vogue. But, if we except the 
present period of war prosperity, conditions have 
inevitably narrowed margins of profit as volume 
has expanded. Hence the necessity for de- 
pendable cost systems which accurately reflect the 
selling profit. 

One concern, with the old-fashioned method of 
determining costs, lost a great deal of money 
because it did not figure within 10 per cent of 
the cost of contracts. However reluctant the pro- 
prietor was to modernize his ideas of accounting, 
he was compelled to do so to avoid guess work 
and danger of financial loss. 

The different elements or divisions that make 
the sum total of cost production are simple 
enough in themselves—just as the principles of 
bookkeeping are readily comprehended. But the 
system required for the application of the general 


rule varies with the nature of the product and 


the process of manufacture. 
Thus the fundamentals of any cost system are 
three, viz.: 


Material. 
2—Labor. 
3—Overhead. 
And, in a small business where the methods 


employed in production are uniform and_ the 
process is a simple one, the application of the 
fundamentals of cost accounting is rendered easy. 

Let us take the case of a certain manu- 
facturer. For the ordinary small concern, it may 
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show in a practical way the workings and ad- 
vantages of cost finding. 

This man, first of all, figured his overhead 
charge, which included his own salary, salaries of 
ofice force and other employees not actually 
engaged in production, taxes, depreciation, in- 
surance and incidentals. 

Taking this total of overhead expense for the 
previous year, he divided it into the total annual 
sales, the result showing the overhead percentage 
expense. 

The material and labor cost was, of course, 
easily obtained. The resulting cost of each article 
produced was made up about as follows: 


Material? 20 cn ee ae ee ee $0.50 
Labor* 2) res be oe lal ae ee ee .50 
Overhead otc. tonite ee ee ee ee .50 

Total cést 29 tr ce ae a ee $1.50 


But there came a time when it was necessary 
to. reduce the cost or discontinue business. Ma- 
terial cost the same. The problem was to reduce 
labor cost and overhead by speeding up _ pro- 
duction per man. Some improved machinery was 
installed and the men put on piece work. Form- 
erly a workman turned out five pieces for a daily 
wage of $2.50. Under the piece work schedule 
the workman was able finally to turn out ten 
pieces a day at 30 cents a piece. So a man 
made $3. 00 a day instead of $2.50, and the cost 
per piece was reduced from 50 to 30 cents, 
showing a clear saving of 40 per cent in labor 
with practically a corresponding saving in over- 
head expense. 

In other words, the final selling cost of the 
product was $1.10 per article instead cf $1.50 as 
formerly, the result of speeding up production, 
increasing efhciency and adopting improved 
methods. 


We went into a factory which had every ap- 
pearance of prosperity—orders were plentiful. 
The proprietor had graduated from the ranks. 
Of all lines of business, his was one in which a 
proper system of cost finding was essential, 
especially in view of the fact that his capital was 
limited. Yet the concern went on the rocks—a 
competitor prophesied it—and the reason given 
was that the goods were sold too cheaply. The 
competitor knew what the proprietor himself did 
not know and should have known—that goods 
could not be made at a profit on the prices asked 
—all due to ignorance in cost accounting. 


A cost system, to be complete, must embrace 
every item of expense connected with a com- 
modity from the time the raw material is re- 
ceived in the factory until the finished product is 
sent to the shipping room. 


As a business grows and its departments get 
away from the perscnal supervision of the pro- 
prietor—or if a business involves processes of a 
complicated nature, it becomes necessary to dis- 
tinguish more between kinds of material, of labor, 
and of overhead expense. Thus accountants will 
usually divide and connect the separate elements 
of cost about the same in showing the progress of 
production from raw material to the selling price 
as follows: 


Cost of material plus direct labor equals prime 
cost. 


Prime cost plus direct factory expense equals 
factory cost. 
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Factory cost plus general expense equals cost 
of making. 


Cost of making plus selling expense plus profit 
equals selling price. 

The cost of a continuous product is naturally 
easier to ascertain than the cost of job work. 
Where the processes of manufacture can be de- 
partmentized the system required is a simple one. 
Instead of distributing the expense over a great 
number of different jobs, it is charged in a lump 
to the different departments. This work, thus 
reflected on the cost sheets, lessens the detail 
work and simplifies analysis. The distribution of 
the overhead expense is a complicated matter in 
any large business. This can be reduced to such 
a minute detail that its value is annulled by the 
expense and nuisance involved. 


There is another feature of cost accounting 
almost, if not quite as important, as that which 
determines cost. It has to do with the statistical 
information obtainable for the purpose of in- 
creasing efhciency and suggesting changes which 
will reduce the cost of production—and which 
renders available at any time, a true line on the 
financial condition of the business. 


A simple method of obtaining the average cost 
on sales, where such a method will suffice, may 
be of interest. 


First, obtain the consumption, by taking the 
amount of purchases for the period under analysis, 
and from this amount deduct any increase in 
inventory compared with inventory at beginning 
of the period, or add thereto any decrease in 
inventory. The result is amount of material 
consumed. Add the cost of labor and overhead. 
From the total thus obtained, subtract any in- 
creases or add thereto any decreases in inven- 
tories of goods in process and of finished goods. 
The resulting amount is the cost of goods sold. 


Thus for example: 
Mairehaseswra sures aleve s. : 
Deduct increase inventory materials and 


6 is) sive. 6) ja 


BUCS ee Men eso hc NS chat ct oe Sata 4,8 9 1,000 
ORCS TINE) LIOTTA hantd 2 «cis ook Sg stint ev oe $9,000 
PUTLeC EM ADOT ne capella a hy Soe iia Se 5,000 
Gverncad@y ant We No eric ccs Se euire th oa ee hoe 3,000 

SCO Le Lea ea oie ate ci ver,. Lach acest 3 $17,000 
Add dec. inventory goods in process...... 4,000 
Add dec. inventory finished goods........ 9,000 
SOstROLe SOOCSESOIGE ots ols Ae aes $30,000 


Finally, in establishing the amount of profit 
in the price of any line of goods, base the profit 
on the selling price and not on the cost. Com- 
missions are based on selling price, so are returns, 
so are taxes. The selling price is the base of all 
calculations after the goods have reached a fin- 
ished state. Hence the profit should be based on 
the selling price. 

If the complete factory and overhead cost of 
an article is $1 and 20 per cent profit is desired 
on the selling price, the cost, or $1 represents 
only 80 per cent of the selling price. If $1 is 
80 per cent, | per cent is .0125 and 100 per cent 
or the selling price would be $1.25. 

This is the simple rule that is the basis of 


mathematical short cuts in this kind of calcula- 
tion. 


QR 
= Ee 
e e F 

E 
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N Ohio printer writes that he made a guess 
of $125.00 in charging for 750 copies of 


a 72-page pamphlet, 4x6, saddle-stitch, 
two wires, 60-pound cover. There are fourteen 
pages of 8-point, eight pages of 6-point, and 


fifty-one pages of well-set advertising matter, with 
three more pages on the cover. 

This particular printer seems to pride himself 
on the point that he does not operate a cost 
system, seems to consider it a waste of time and 
effort; in short, he imagines he can guess values 
more closely than he can estimate them from 
well established facts. 

The guessing method should be abandoned 
without further delay; it has been the ruin of 
thousands cf good printers, and, if persisted in, 
will continue its evil work. With available facts 
as to the average cost of operations in every 
department there is no need to guess as to the 
value of time; modern methods eliminate half 
the problems of estimating and practically all the 
problems of charging. The sooner all printers 
awaken to a realization of this fact the better for 
the entire industry. 

Let’s get to an analysis of the job and an 
estimate thereon. The job was run in_ nine 
eights on a pony; it might have been run in 
sixteens or even in thirty-twos to slight ad- 
vantage, but as the run is only 750 copies, the 
difference would not be at all serious. 


ESTIMATE 
Stock—1.7 r., 25x38-60, 10c...... $10.25 
Cover, 90s., 20x25-60, Il5c...... 1.65 
Handling, 10 per cent.......... Ua 
Profit, 10 per cent on total..... 1935 
—— $14.50 
Composition—14 pages 8-pt., lino., 
Gmhoursa0 52.00 Wye a ee $12.00 
Eight pages, 6-pt., lino., 6 hours, ee 
51 plus 3 pages advertising, 
average 2 hours to page, 108 
hours (240: aia roe oat eke 151225 
Hand work and make-up, 10 
hours © MAO Zmereriens ieee e.8 4.00 
Lock-up 9-8’s and 1-4, 5 hours, 
SA AOD, cease, fetta es yee teats 7.00 
196.25 
Press—make-ready, 9-8’s, 9 hours; 
run 7,000, 714 hours; 164% 
HOURS mee Db wD Osean eatin ahcdes th ai $24.75 
Make-ready and run cover, I-4. 2.00 
5S, i, One, Ae oan Re er eee .50 
— 27.25 
Bindery—equal to 1,000.......... $ 7.00 
Cutting, packing and delivery.. 1.00 
8.06 
$246 00 


This job is worth nearly $250.00, or twice the 
price guessed by this Ohio printer. There is no 
such being who can habitually guess right as to 
the value of a printer's product. There is no 
excuse for ignorance as to general averages in the 
operating expenses of a printing plant and hence 
no excuse for reckless guess work. 
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printer said to his fellow workmen when he 


1S listen to what an intelligent journeyman 
Comment is 


got a bunch of them together. 
unnecessary. 

“Until the introduction of cost systems em- 
ploying printers had been in the habit of guessing 
what a job was worth. Users of printing have 
wondered why estimates showed such a_ difference 
where the running expenses and the equipment 
were similar, and printers have wondered how 
the fellow on the same block, who was paying 
the same wages and had the same rent was always 
doing work at ruinously low prices. The reason 
for it was that there was no method of knowing 
what a job would cost, but with a cost system in 
every printing office, large and small, the esti- 
mator has before him the truth about costs, and 
if he has the courage to face the truth he can 
get a good living himself out of the business, and 
be able to pay living wages to those he employs. 


“The cost system means organization, and 
where there is organization, there are order and 
discipline. Where the employers and employees 
are well organized there is always an opportunity 
to discuss trade problems and to be mutually 
helpful. The cost system is a business school. 
When the journeymen understand the business 
principles of a cost system, we can get better 
co-operation between the business office and the 
mechanical departments. With journeymen who 
have a knowledge of business, and employers who 
have the courage to ask good prices, we can 
develop a community of interests that will place 
the trade on a higher plane, and make it a 
pleasant and profitable occupation for all con- 
cerned. Good wages depend on good prices, and 
good prices depend on good work by competent, 
satisfied mechanics, who take pride in the excel- 
lence of their finished product, and while we are 
waiting for the millennium let us learn what we 
can about this trade which must give us support 
and let us make the best use of the knowledge 
gained. 


“There is one retarding element in the printing 
business that stands in the way of better prices 
and better conditions. It is one that a knowledge 
of costs by journeymen will help to improve and 
eventually correct. The greatest menace to the 
trade is the one-man shop owned by the fellow 
who has no more business sense than a heathen 
image. He is generally a compositor who has 
saved a few hundred dollars and then during a 
period of idleness decided that the business end 
of the game is the one that will make him a sure 
winner. He shows his two hundred to a supply 
man, who takes his money, lets the fledgling have 
a press and a few fonts of type, secures a chattel 
mortgage and a fire insurance policy and bids him 
godspeed to earn the interest and the principal. 

“If he is in a town where good prices are 
obtainable he makes his presence known by: be- 
ginning to cut under the prevailing standard. 
By working before the sun is up and after the 
moon has set he finds that he is earning about as 
much as he used to get for eight hours in his 


journeyman days and imagines himself on the 
high road to business succeess. But the price- 
cutter never advances. His type wears out and 
his presses need rebuilding. He knows nothing 
of depreciation. His income is stationary or de- 
clining. He pays himself a salary as a mechanic, 
ignoring the fact that it’s worth something to be 
a boss. He has lots of work and his establish- 
ment exhales an air of industry, but he is con- 
tinually losing ground because he is doing work 
without knowing what it costs. When his cred- 
itors finally close him up he leaves behind him 
quotations on printed matter that make his 
former customers regard every cost-system printer 
as a highway robber. 

“Don’t start in business if you must turn over 
to the supply man a mortgage and a fire insurance 
policy to get a plant. Don’t begin by being 
compositor, pressman, feeder, bookbinder and 
errand boy. Don’t ask anyone to work more 
than eight hours. Don’t leave the mechanical 
department and enter the selling field until you 
have studied and mastered the cost system, and 
if you feel that you are properly equipped, be 
sure that you: have the courage to turn down a 
job that doesn’t show a profit.” 


HOW LUTHER BURBANK LOOKS AT IT 
Who has not heard of Luther Burbank, the 


plant wizard, whose achievements in breeding new 
types of plants, fruits and flowers have given 
him a national reputation. He “‘tackled things 
that couldn’t be done, and he did it.” 

“The first essential to success,” he says, ‘‘is 
strict business integrity; then comes a love of 
one’s work. One can get a love of one’s work 
by working at it intelligently and faithfully. 
(This would seem to imply system, order and 
regularity.) Enthusiasm prevents the work be- 
coming burdensome and makes all work easy. 
If one cannot love one’s work it is better not to 
undertake it at all; or, learn to like it. My 
heart goes out to the young man and the young 
woman—who are just starting out in life and 
I would help such in any way I could by word 
or deed. Nevertheless, each one has to feel his 
own way all through life, being faithful to one- 
self and to whatever is placed in one’s charge. 
If this love of one’s work and enthusiasm in its 
execution does not bring success, then I do not 
know what success is, or what it means.” 


eee 


CHARGES FOR CUTTING 


How many printers make a specific charge 
for the cutting of stock either before or after 
printing? Comparatively few. A recent issue of 
a paper house catalogue contains this item: 

“No cutting done for less than 25 cents; 
cutting requiring the services of a man and 
machine for ten minutes or more is charged at 
the rate of $1.50 an hour.” 

And the printer who has his stock cut at the 
paper warehouse ‘will have to pay this reasonable 
charge. Will not the printer who does his own 
cutting be wise enough to adopt a similar rule? 
The possible charges for cutting, ink, packing 
and delivery—all perfectly legitimate charges— 
would amount to quite a respectable sum in a 
year, even in the smallest printing plants. 
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Charging Caster Time 
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T A recent meeting of the machine compo- 
A sition division of the Franklin-Typothetae 

of Chicago, the following letter, which is 
self-explanatory, was read from Daniel Baker, of 
Toronto: 


Regarding the method of charging caster time 
when making up type for the composing room: 
It seems to me there is only one correct method, 
and that is to charge to the composing room ie 
time of the caster when making material for hand 
composition. I know that a lot of printers using 
monotype do not do so, but allow the caster 
time when making sorts to go down as_ non- 
productive; which is unfair to both departments. 
The correct method is as follows: 


Charge the time of the caster in making type 
for hand composition to the composing room. 
This does not include type made as sorts for 
correction of monotype composition. 


Charge the metal on memorandum so that its 
correct return will be accounted for. 

In the composing room charge the time billed 
to it from the monotype caster as direct depart- 
ment expense. 

Keep the metal memorandum as a debit to 
the monotype department and charge against 
it as a credit all metal returned to the depart- 
ment. 

As there will naturally be some shrinkage, the 
shrinkage should be charged to composing room 
department direct expense. 

Type made by the monotype department for 
the composing room department is not an invest- 
ment but is an exchange of labor between de- 
partments. 

The investment should be a fixed amount of 
metal charged to the composing room as _ part 
of its equipment, and all metal beyond this 
amount should be held on as memorandum from 
the monotype department. 

In outfitting a new composing room, or in 
changing over a composing room to non-distri- 
bution, a certain amount of metal should be cast 
up into the needful type and the labor and metal 
on this charged as the original investment, re- 
placing the foundry type. Then all future addi- 
tions should be treated as expense unless growth 
of business should demand a larger amount of 
type than had been originally provided, and then 
the metal only should be bought by the com- 
posing room and sent to the monotype room to 
be cast or charged from the monotype room to 
the composing room. 

You will note by these paragraphs that I take 
the stand that the running of the monotype 
caster is labor, and that the sending of the result 
to the composing room is merely an exchange of 
labor, just as much so as if a compositor had 
been sent in to run the keyboard. 

Any other system or any system that charged 
the entire type up to the investment account in 
the composing room would require a very in- 
tricate system of bookkeeping to take care of the 
amounts of type thrown away and replaced so as 
to keep the composing room on an even keel. 


Of course you know that I am a strenuous 
advocate of non-distribution and under my 
system there will be a continuous exchange of 
metal back and forward between the two depart- 
ments and each would get its fair share of credit 
for the labor performed in making and _ setting 
the type. 

As to the point that the metal should not be 
charged because it had to be returned eventually 
to the caster department: This is hardly a fair 
proposition as it would mean that the caster 
department, would be carrying a ton or two of 
metal on which there would be interest, storage 
and depreciation, for which the caster department 
would be charged, and the composing room, 
which would really have the use of the metal 
would go free, which is wrong. 

The only fair method is to so distribute the 
matter that each department bears its equitable 
share of the cost of keeping it in working con- 
dition, which I think you will admit is carried 
out by my method. 


A PRINTER-SENATOR OF VIRGINIA 
Printer-Editor Walter E. Addison, incidentally 


a senator, of Lynchburg, Va., in speaking to a 
gathering of organized business men, said that 
the association of men in any line of industry 
was simply capitalized public spirit, and that the 
good that could be accomplished was boundless. 
He pointed out a recent example of organized 
effort being highly successful. The merchants of 
Virginia—when confronted with a new form of 
taxation, deemed by these merchants to be highly 
objectionable—appeared before the General As- 
sembly of the state as a solid unit against the 
proposed tax. The result was that the iniquity 
never came to a head. 

Printer Addison cited many instances where 
organized bodies had been successful in securing 
what was deemed good for them, and_ stopping 
evils which to them would be productive of harm. 

Now if there is one industry more than 
another in which greater co-operation is desirable 
it certainly is the printing industry—and more 
especially is this true of the great South. Here 
there seems to be no knowledge of product cost 
values. Printers come and go, country news- 
papers rise and set without regard to regularity, 
and many plants are more or less peripatetic, 
moving from place to place through force of 
circumstances largely due to utter lack of business 
acumen. Greater co-operation is sadly needed 
among the printers and newspaper editors of the 


South. 


W. F. HALL COMPANY TO EXPAND 


The W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago, 
has bought 340 feet fronting on Chicago Avenue, 
having a depth of 130 feet, at a cost of $285,000. 
This gives them complete ownership cf the 
entire block on which its building is located, 
running frcm Chicago Avenue to Superior Street 
and from Kingsbury to Townsend Streets. On 
the property just acquired there are three-story 
and six-story buildings. These are to be torn 
down and a_ seven-story and basement mill- 
constructed structure erected conforming to the 
company’s building which faces on Superior 
Street, at a cost of $750,000. The ground floor 
of the new building will be rented for stores 
fronting Chicago Avenue. 


co) 
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| A Problem in Three-Color - 
| W ork : 
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N Oklahoma printer submits a problem over 

the production of 2,000 copies of a 40- 

page catalogue, 9x12, printed throughout 

in two colors, with eight pages and cover in 
three colors, the cover being embossed also. 


The printer says that he figured it out according 
to his cost system, but that he made no profit. 
He wants to know where lies the fault. 

It is one thing to have a cost system and 
quite another thing to use the knowledge thus 
obtained to advantage. For instance a printer 
finds that his composition costs are $1.50 an 
hour; he sells his composition at cost, but is still 
unable to keep his presses busy; he figures that 
“my costs are so high that_I am driving my 
customers away.” So instead of reducing his 
costs or increasing his efficiency, he cuts his 
selling price to $1.25. Of course, this is folly, 
but many printers have been led into such un- 
business-like methods. 

Cost knowledge only becomes a power when 
it is put to practical use. 


ESTIMATE 
Stock—101% tr... 25x38-100210c.6 he $105.00 
Cover #20x75260. Nicer wae heer rete 18.00 
Cord Weisht<spoolsmat: $len Umea ies 12.00 
Handling above, costs about........... 13.50 
Profit on above, total 10 per cent...... 14.75 


Composition—40,000 ems, $1.00......... 40.00 
Hand work and makeup, 24 hours, 
$15 ae ete oe ee ees 36.00 


Lockup, 7-8s., 1-4 and cover, 12 hours, 
$1550 Oe ae cee ae eas: 18.00 
Press—make-ready, black, 5-8’s., 20 hours; 
run 10,000 register, 1214 hours; make- 
ready, first color, 5-8’s., 5 hours; run, 
10,000 register, 1214 hours; make- 
ready, second color, 3 hours; run 
2,000, 3 hours; total, 50 hours, $2.25. 126.00 
Cover—make-ready, 3 forms, 5 hours; 
run, 3 forms, 6,000, 8 hours; em- 
bossing, make-ready and run 2,000, 5 
hours;)total/ |O8e@hours, $1525 eae 2250 
Ink—=|0:000Mblack) 50 cee oe eee ee 3.00 
1Z:000tcolor 750 chee see ee eee 6.00 
For cover, heavy bright red......... 17.00 
Bindery—40 pages, 5-8’s., wired, punched 
and. tied with csilk cord =e eee 9.00 
Cut, pack and deliver, over 1,000 lbs. . yas 
$474.00 


The Oklahoma printer says that his cost was 
$356.00, and that he only received $360.00 for 
the job in accordance with his estimate. A cost 
system will not work automatically. 


The Clyde A. Mann Publishing Bureau, 
Geneva, IIl., is out of business, the plant having 
been sold piecemeal. 


F. M. Gould, formerly of Gould & Lang, who 
sold his interest in that firm a short time ago, 
has started a printing plant at 5931 South 
Boulevard (Austin), Chicago. 
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HOW TO SELL PRINTING 


From the press of the Oswald Publishing Com- 
pany, 344 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York, 
comes a book which is of considerable importance 
to the printing business, inasmuch as its title, 
which speaks for itself, is ““How to Sell Printing.” 
Its author is Harry M. Basford, who has previ- 
ously written two other volumes ‘How to Esti- 
mate on Printing’’ and “How to Advertise Print- 
ing.” 

In his most recent publication Mr. Basford 
divides his subject into fourteen chapters, each 
of which covers some distinct phase of selling. 
Under “Selling Printing at a Profit’”’ it is pointed 
out that the selling of printing is different from 
the selling of other merchandise, and the printer 
is warned against practices that are detrimental, 
especially the practice of quoting low prices. 


Under “‘Building a Printing Business’ printers 
are urged to select their customers, and are told 
how to lay out a sales plan and to hold the 
customer after he is obtained. The third chapter 
deals with the laying out of a selling campaign. 
The possibilities of direct advertising are men- 
tioned, and attention is given to the salesman 
and his personality. 


How printing orders are secured is related in 
the fourth chapter, wherein courtesy, promptness 
and accuracy are emphasized. 


The need of standard prices is made plain in 
the fifth chapter, and the employing printer is 
urged to co-operate with other printers through 
associations for the improvement of the trade. 


Keeping the plant busy through fillers at low 
prices is condemned in the sixth chapter as poor 
business. ““The Psychology of Selling Printing”’ 
is discussed in chapter seven, and among other 
things the salesman is told that he should be a 
good listener, as orders are lost through unneces- 
sary talking. 


Some good advice is given on the operation 
of an advertising-service department, instituted to 
relieve the customers of some of the work of 
preparing copy for printing. In the ninth chapter 
the advertising value of house- -organs is con- 
sidered. The author makes the point that the 
house-organ should be a sample of the printer's 
own work. Orders obtained by mail can _ be 
made profitable, and the tenth chapter has some- 
thing interesting to say on this question. 


The next two: chapters take up important 
phases of selling, such as estimating, credits, ad- 
justing of claims, and other details that spell 
profit or loss, according to the manner in which 
they are handled. 


In the thirteenth chapter the smaller shop is 
given special attention and in the final chapter 
we are told ‘Why Printers Fail in Business,” 
and the warnings this chapter contains should 
prevent many concerns from experiencing the 
humiliation of failure. 


The book is well printed and bound in cloth 
and can be obtained from the publishers for 
$1.50 a copy, plus 15 cents for mailing and pack- 
ing. copy would make a _ suitable and sea- 
sonable gift at this time of the year. 
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A eee sae is Dae one with a dull 
conscience. 


The last place for a printer to go to is the 
grave yard. 

Printers who have nothing to do are kept 
busy doing it. 


Stupid printers fortunately seldom realize how 
stupid they are. 


A printer must control himself or be con- 
trolled by others. 


Some customers conversation is as substantial 
as the tail of a comet. 


The printer ofttimes uses honeyed words to 
mend broken promises. 


4 —_—_—_—_____— 
=~ You can’t guard your competitors tongue, but 
you can close your eyes. 


Many a printer fails to make good because he 
loves to take things easy. 

A good scare to some printers is of more 
benefit than good advice. 


Some printers like to tell the truth for the 
sake of stirring up trouble. 


The printer with a chronic thirst eventually is 
forced to swallow his pride. 

If some printers were to speak their minds it 
would not take them long. 


Never judge a purchasing agent’s intellect by 
the sharpness of his tongue. 

It isn’t easy for a buyer to fool a printer who 
knows himself and his costs. 

We certainly would have 
printers didn’t find them out. 


fewer regrets if 


The tobacco habit is dirty but it’s better for 
printers than chewing the rag. 


A printer should always beware of prospective 
customers whose politeness is excessive. 


Many a printer who is pretending to be 


looking for work looks the wrong way. 


“Tt is too difficult to think nobly when one 
only thinks to get a living.’’-—Rosseau. 


It is far better to have an undesirable 


cus- 
tomer owe you an apology than money. 

A good many printers would rather help with 
the anvil chorus than play second fiddle. 

While the conservative printer waits, the 


hustler gets busy and goes after the goods. 


Lots of printers would be unable to even 
borrow trouble if they had to give security. 


A printer never appreciates. what good luck 
really is as when he is having a run of bad. 


The hardest work some printers do is to invent 
excuses to keep themselves from being exerted. 


It isn’t policy to stretch the truth, but it’s all 
right to make some things go as far as possible. 


With a printer who has a cost system ignor- 
ance ceases to be bliss after he has begun to get 
wise. 


The “phat” we anticipate seldom comes up 
to our expectations when the cost sheet comes 
through. 

You usually find that printers who make good 
don’t set down and wait for the orders to come 
to them. 


“Skill is the united force of experience, intellect 
and passion in their operation on manual labor.”’ 


—Ruskin. 

It isn’t difficult to make the customer come 
across when he realizes your cost system speaks 
the truth. 


A printer should not howl if he gets it in the 
neck occasionally. He should be thankful he’s 
not a giraffe. 


The printer who has an exalted opinion of 
himself nearly always has a poor opinion of 
human nature. 


Printers who make fools of themselves never 
fail to attract attention, especially when they 
quote low prices. 


“So behave that the odor of your actions may 
enhance the general sweetness of the atmos- 
phere.’’—Thoreau. 


Cicero wrote: ‘““To be continually advancing 
the paths of knowledge is one of the most pleasing 
satisfactions of the human mind.” 


The printer isn’t necessarily a coward because 
he is afraid to argue with a lady customer. He 
may merely be showing good sense. 
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XUAN 
| The P ituati 
e Paper Situation : 
iti HMM 
PECIAL representative A. G. McIntyre, 

of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 


Association, says a tremendous increase in the 
consumption of news print paper sprang up sud- 
denly in October, 1915, soon after business in 
general reached boom proportions on account of 
war needs. This resulted in enormous demands 
on advertising space and greatly increased news- 
paper circulation. “‘Worse than all was the loss 
of news print paper through the action of mills 
that turned to the manufacture of other kinds 


of paper to meet the new demands in the com- 


mercia! field.’ Reference is made in this con- 
nection to the increased supply of wrapping 
paper called for by the export trade. Attention 
is also directed to the encouragement given 
foreign paper buyers, the Canadian manufacturers 
doing this more than American, credit being 
given the International Paper Company for 
turning down export business in order to supply 
its customers, although larger profit could have 
been secured from foreigners. Mr. McIntyre 
says publishers have tried to make the best of 
the situation by economizing on paper wherever 
possible and are willing to forego profits to help 
the public, instead of taking advantage of un- 
usual conditions. 


Geo. W. Marble of the Fort Scott Tribune- 
Monitor was selected by twenty-five Kansas 
publishers to tell the Federal Trade Commission 
their paper needs. He says Kansas _ publishers 
have to pay 544 to 64% cents a pound, and some 
as high as 10 cents, for print paper. 


Prices for 1917 have been fixed as follows, by 
the International Paper Company, after consul- 
tation with its sales force, officers, directors, mill 
managers and others: 

Three dollars and twenty-five cents per 100 
pounds, subject to a freight deduction of 20 cents 
a hundred, which is to be paid by the publisher 
and deducted from the invoice upon settlement. 
In cases, however, where the freight rate is less 
than 20 cents a hundred, the publisher will pay 
the minimum of 314 cents delivered. In cases 
where the freight rate is over this figure the 
difference between the actual freight and 20 cents 
a hundred will be added to the price. 

Although this is the price as announced, it 
seems there will be no publisher given paper at 
less than $3.10 f. o. b. mill. The New York 
Sun closed on November 23rd for 1,300 tons a 
month for 1917 at $3.10 f o-%b,. mill; plus ‘a 
20 cent freight rate. The price seems to indicate 
that every publisher, no matter what his freight 
rate, will be scaled to pay at least 314 cents de- 
livered, and the mill will net in every case not 


less than $3.10 or $3.05 f. o. b. mill. 


An estimate has been made by Boston finan- 
ciers that the profits of the International Paper 
Company in 1917, if the present demand con- 
tinues, will give a dividend balance of over $90 
a share on the common stock. This is a great 
contrast to the past when 33 per cent dividends 


had accrued on its 6 per cent preferred stock. 
The company has recently increased employees’ 
wages 10 per cent. 


Profits of the paper manufacturing industry 
are reaching such unheard of proportions as to 
invite increased competition both from domestic 
and Canadian capital. Profits of the industry are 
becoming so large that new mills under present 
conditions would pay for themselves in a year or 


two. 

In response to the new opportunities the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., of Montreal, 
has authorized a new issue of $500,000 common 
stock to provide for extensions. The plans con- 
template the purchase of the properties and con- 
tracts of the Edward Crabtree Sons, Ltd., mill 
at Crabtree Mills, Que., for which the payment 
is to be made partly in cash and partly in com- 
mon stock. Shareholders are asked to subscribe 
for the common at 80. The amount outstanding 
at present is $525,000, while the preferred amounts 
to $475,000. 


The Colonial Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., a 
Canadian concern, will erect a sulphite mill at 
Quatsino Sound, Canada, with a capacity of 120 
tons a day. The first unit will have a capacity 
of sixty tons. It is expected that plant will be 
completed within a year. 


The Bryant Paper Company of Kalamazoo 
and the Oxford Paper Company of Rumford 
Falls, Me., have purchased the Edward Harting- 
ton Pulp and Paper Company of St. John, N. B., 
for $3,000,000. A new company has been or- 
ganized to be known as the Nashwaak aba and 
Paper Company. 


The Union Bag and Paper Corporation has pur- 
chased for $550,000, subject to a bond issue of 
$1,000,000, the Sheboygan Paper Company of 
Sheboygan, Mich. The Sheboygan company has 
a daily capacity of seventy tons of paper, fifty 
tons of sulphite, and ten tons of wood pulp. 


SEEK TO INCREASE POSTAGE 


The printing business continues to meet ad- 
verse influences. As if the increased cost of 
paper, ink, etc., were not enough, it is again 
sought to make great increases in postage on 
newspapers and periodicals. This time the scheme 
is by the zone system. Why not make letter 
postage also by the zone? That’s a backward 
step, too. There isn’t even the excuse of a 
deficiency, either. 

A radical increase in the postage on news- 
papers and magazines and the reduction to | cent 
of the postage on letters for local delivery were 
voted into the. postoffice appropriation bill by the 
house committee on postoflices December 8th. 

The committee voted to raise the present rate 
of postage on newspapers and other periodicals 
from | cent a pound flat to | cent for the first 
parcel post zone, 2 cents for the second zone, and 
so on up to the maximum rate of 6 cents a 
pound in the sixth zone and: beyond. 

Postmaster General Burleson’s annual report 
issued today, declares there was a postofhice de- 
partment surplus of $5,200,000 during the present 
year. 
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HE new Peterson Building will be the hand- 
somest structure in the country to be 
occupied by the printing craft. It is to be 

of white enameled tile, with terra cotta front, 
and an entrance of gray marble with verde 
antique trimmings and ornamental ircn work. 
Occupying, when completed, the space covered 
by 521. to 537 Plymouth Place, there will be 
light on three sides. The frontage of 150 feet 
and the depth 101 feet, give a total of 180,000 


square feet. This will make it the largest general 
commercial printing plant in the west, if not in 
the entire country, and be a monument to James 
L. Regan as well as to Chas. L. Peterson—one 
of the show places of the city. 

Of the eleven stories and basement all but 
four stories will be occupied by the Regan Print- 
ing House and the Peterson Linotyping Com- 
pany. The Columbian Engraving Company is to 
have the top floor and the Acme Electrotyping 
Company the seventh floor. The rest of the 
space not yet provided for will probably be taken 


by publishers and others in allied printing lines 
or supply houses, so that everything in the prepa- 
ration of a book or publication may be had 
without going outside of the building. 

The plants will have the latest and _ best 
equipment, not a press or a typesetting machine 
being retained that is over four years old. The 
departments are to be connected by electric 
dummy elevators, so that the pressure of a 
button will send the contents to their destination 
without the slightest delay. Special attention is 
to be paid to freight elevator service, while side- 
walk lifts will drop paper into the basement. 


The northern half of the building is being 
erected by the McCormick Estate for Mr. Peter- 
son under a thirty-year lease, and is to be ready 
May |, 1917. Henry Ericsson is building the 
caissons and the excavating for the foundation 
has been under way for some time. 


The southern half, which is to be finished 
May I, 1918, is to be erected for Mr. Peterson 
on ground he holds under a hundred-year lease, 
wh ch will expire in the year he reaches the age 
of 117, so he thinks he has made fair provision 
for old age. 


COST KNOWLEDGE AMONG 
PUBLISHERS 


Daily Speller, I, II, Lippincott, I6c., 20c. 
Gate to English, I, II, Longman’s, 48c., 64c. 
English Derivatives, Heath, 44c. 

American History, Longman’s, 72c. 

Our Ancestors, Silver Burdett, 76c. 


What mean all these odd figures in a school 
book list? Surely there must be a reason for 
these peculiarities. Books at 72 cents, 76 cents, 
when hoary custom says these should be 75 cents 
and 80 cents. Books at 44 cents and 48 cents, 
when the even figure of 50 cents seems to be 
quite reasonable. 


The reason is clear almost upon the face of 
things. The persistency of the various boards of 
education throughout the country have compelled 
publishers not only to cut the prices of school 
books down to the lowest figures, but also to 
know beyond question just how far they can go 
without loss to themselves. In other words, the 
publishers have been compelled to ascertain the 
precise cost of placing their products in the hands 
of the pupils in the schools, including the profits 
to be allowed retailers. 


And all these costs and profits are worked 


out to the odd cent and the goods placed on the 
market in accordance with the cost findings. 


Not all these publishers are printers. In 
many cases the printers sell to the publishers 
without knowing their costs of production. In 
which case the publishers are wiser than the 
printers and market their product fairly and 
squarely on its cost of placing on the market. 

Incidentally it may be stated that at least one 
of the above-named publishers has just paid a 
dividend of 10 per cent per annum to its stock- 
holders. Who ever heard of a printer paying 
such a dividend? The printer's customer seems 
to be wiser than the printer—occasionally. 


“There is little wisdom in knowing that every 
man must be up and doing.’’—Charles Dickens. 
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NEW salesman, without previous experience 
A in selling printing, always seems to be 

handicapped by not knowing how to go 
about it to get results. This is particularly true 
of young men with a limited experience in meet- 
ing the public, but printing is so different from 
anything else that successful soliciting seems to 
require higher qualities than the selling of most 
other lines of merchandise. 

One of the first requisites of the printing 
salesman is a thorough knowledge of the goods 
he is selling. The good salesman should know 
printing from one end to the other. He should 
understand the production of printing, although 
he need not necessarily be a practical workman. 
And he should know printing from the business 
office, the estimating of costs, etc. A knowledge 
of paper and ink is almost equally essential. 

The salesman who does not have this knowl- 
edge to start with, should be willing to devote 
the necessary time and attention to acquire it. 
This may require years, and few salesmen would 
be willing to devote this much time to learning 


how to sell printing. The ordinary salesman 
learns as he goes along and as he learns, he in- 
creases his ability as a salesman. He becomes 


more valuable to himself and to his employer. 

There are a number of first principles of selling 
printing, however, that a man may learn without 
much time or effort. 


Confidence is one of these. The good salesman 
talks as though he knew his line, whether he does 
or not. One of the best salesmen I ever knew 
was woefully deficient in a technical knowledge 
of printing. But his personality and experience 
in other lines helped him so much that he was 
able to make a good showing without knowing 
very much about how printing is produced or its 
cost. He had the assistance, too, of a competent 
estimator in the office who helped him over many 
a rough place. 

A printing salesman should approach a pros- 
pect with the feeling that he has something to 
offer him. If he has nothing to offer that is to 
the buyer’s advantage, as well as his own, it 
would be much better to cut such a prospect off 
his calling list. Soliciting a class of work for 
which the plant is not equipped comes under this 


head. 


Persistence is another valuable qualification. 
It is necessary in selling any kind of goods, but 
particularly printing, because it may _ require 
many calls before the prospect is ready to place 
his order. Or he may be well satisfied with the 
printing service he is already getting, making it 
a slow and difficult matter to get him to change 
his alliance. Patient, persistent soliciting some- 
times produces unlooked for results, even after 
the salesman has given up all hope of ever getting 
the business he has been working for. 

Accommodation is of the greatest help to the 
printing salesman. And the man who shows that 
he is cheerfully willing to go out of his way to 
help.a customer get the printing results that he is 
striving for, will find that this kind of interested 


service is appreciated. The salesman _ should 
evince an interest beyond his own _ pecuniary 
benefit in order to succeed. A customer likes to 
feel that the salesman has a personal interest 
in his work and that he is getting a little special 
attention. 


The method of approach, especially with a new 
prospect, is a real problem at times. In my own 
experience, have sometimes found this one of 
the hardest things. To call on a business man 
with an opening like this, “Mr. Brown, I am 
Mr. Smith of the Blank Printing Co. We would 
like to figure on your printing,” is obviously 
wrong. And the simple question, “Have you 
any printing order to hand out today?’ is even 
worse. To be successful, the solicitor must have 
a better approach than either of these. 


if you are not a price cutter, with a low price 
as your principal inducement, you must bring 
something that is live and interesting along with 
you. Personality and friendship are powerful 
aids, but your personality must be a bigger thing 
then your mere personal appearance. A_ good 
suit of clothes will not sell printing although it 
may make you look prosperous. And, naturally 
all your prospects would not be your’ personal 
friends the first few times you called. A mutual 
friend may sometimes serve the purpose, however, 
and if you can approach a buyer something like 
this, you have made an excellent opening. “Mr. 
Brown, I am Mr. Smith of Jones & Co. We 
have been doing the printing for the Simplex Co. 
for about a year and Mr. Allen suggested that 
you would be interested in the kind of work we 
are doing for him. Here is a folder, for instance, 
that ought to be just as good an advertising 
proposition for you as it is for them, and they 
are getting good business from it.’ With such 
an opening, the chances are that your prospect 
will begin to talk about the printing and will 
himself make an opening for a price quotation or 
request other samples. 


I recently had an experience of this kind that 
is fresh in my mind. I had been handling the 
printing for a direct-by-mail campaign carried on 
by a firm selling auto supplies. In soliciting 
business from another firm in a similar line, | 
mentioned the work and showed the buyer some 
samples of typography and arrangement. Results 
were slow, however, until one day when I called 
on the prospect, he said, “I had lunch with Mr. 
Blank today and he told me that he could not 
get along without the printing you were doing 
for him.’”’ The man referred to was the one, 
whose work I had shown, and I replied, “‘I am 
glad of that because it proves just what I have 
been telling you.’ ‘Well, you get the business 
just as soon as the goods come in,” continued the 
prospect and I made another good customer as a 
result. 


If you can’t refer to a mutual friend, show the 
prospect something interesting, suggest how some 
of his advertising might be improved or his 
business forms bettered. Evince a real interest 
in his printing welfare. Offer to bring him a 
sample of a new paper that might be used to 


advantage on his work. Tell him something 
about the paper market or any special equipment 
of the plant you represent. Refer to other 


his own line of business or with 
Grab his interest by talking 


customers in 
whom he is familiar. 
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from his own standpoint about something that he 
must be interested in. 


The selling of printing may be made a wonder- 
ful experience, as full of interest and variety as 
any business on earth. It puts the salesman in 
touch with the problems and successes of men in 
business more closely, perhaps, than the sale of 
any other goods. It is a fascinating game that 
calls for the highest class of intelligence and 
ability. 

The entire printing trade is judged by the 
public according to the standard that the sales- 
men set for it. To the public, the salesmen 
represent the business. He is the connecting link 
between the buyer and the plant. Aside from a 
messenger boy, he is probably the only man 
from the plant that the customer sees. His 
position is extremely important and the success 
or failure of a printing business depends quite as 
much upon its selling department as upon a 
knowledge of costs and production. 


WHAT IS COST? 


Mr. Edward N. WHurley, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, asks this pointed 
question: What is cost? He then proceeds to 


answer it in these words: 


“Cost is defined as the amount or equivalent 
paid, or charged, or given for anything; loss of 


any kind, expenditure, outlay, as of money, time, 
labor.”’ 


Here it will be noted that “‘loss of any kind’’: 


is recognized as part of the cost of a product. 
The writer has long maintained that the risks 
attending the conduct of any manufacturing 
business are rightfully chargeable to the cost of 
the salable product. Fire insurance, for instance, 
is always recognized as a proper charge to the 
cost of doing business, just the same as rent, 
light, power, heat, and so forth. Then why not 
bad debts, spoiled work, errors and even in- 
competence? 

The fact that these various risks are actually 
charged against the product of the plant tends 
to giving them the prominence which will sooner 
or later lead to their elimination or minimization. 

Mr. Hurley further emphasizes this matter 
by saying that the amount or equivalent may be 
in the form of “money paid for material or for 
labor, or for some one of the many kinds of 
expense or loss that exist in every manufacturing 
business.” 

Surely after this elucidation of cost by the 
highest authority, no printer will continue to 
argue that the various losses incidental to the 
printing business should come out of the profits. 
The average printer is more or less fortunate now- 
adays if he comes out even—minus either loss or 
profit. 


Callaghan & Co., law publishers, Chicago, have 
increased the number of directors. 


The assets of the Adcraft Engraving Com- 
pany of 417 South Dearborn Street and 467 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago, were sold at auction 


December 4th. 
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: A Problem in Ruling 
[ee ee oe nls 
YOUNG man who has recently taken charge 
of a printing and binding plant finds him- 
self up against the problem of estimating 
on ruling. He is not the first man who has been 


confronted with like problems, for all the data 
obtainable on the cost of ruling does not ma- 
terially aid the inexperienced estimator, however 
much it may help the man who is _ habitually 
figuring on this branch of bindery work. 


There are two important operations—and only 
two—to be considered by the novice; all minor 
details can be left out of consideration for the 
present. These two points for the inexperienced 
estimator are: the setting of the pens, and the 
running of the paper through the machine. 


The estimator should remember that pens 
are usually set for a full sheet—say 17x22, 
19x24, or 17x28—and all these sizes may at 


present be considered as calling for about the 
same amount of work. Hence, when one speaks 
of setting the pens it should be remembered that 
two or more sets may be needed on the same 
sheet; in printers’ parlance this means that a 
sheet may contain four, six or eight copies— 
thus they are often ruled: two-up, four-up, six-up, 
etc. On common work where pens all start and 
end even, it is usually enough to allow 50 cents 
for the setting of the cross-rule pens, and another 
50 cents for the setting of the down-rule pens. 
If the job is only ruled one way, only one set of 
pens is necessary. If the work is at all compli- 
cated the cost of setting the pens is greater; if 
there are four or five colors of ink used the cost 
of setting the pens may cost more. In very 
complicated work the preparatory work of setting 
the pens may consume a day’s time, but in 
such cases the estimator should consult the ruler. 
The setting of the pens may safely be estimated 
at from 50 cents to $1.00; in simple work it 
will seldom run higher. Mind this is for each 
operation of setting cross-rule and down-rule pens. 


On common work, where the pens run off the 
sheet a ruling machine can be run at the rate 
of about 2,000 sheets an hour—a sheet 17x28 
run through sidewise could be handled at 2,250 
an hour; the long way at about 1,750 would 
be a fair hour’s work. 


Fifty cents a ream for running straight work 
is fair when the lines run off the sheet, but 
where there are “‘stops’’ at the head or the foot, 
or both, the price may easily run up to 75 cents. 
One ream with both cross-rules and down-rules 


counts as four reams—a four-ream run. For 
large quantities these rates may be _ reduced 
somewhat, but for extraordinary work of any 


kind as well as for large quantities it is always 
well to consult the ruler. These suggestive rates 
are for plain work on 17x22, 19x24, or 17x28, or 
smaller. 


The Metropolitan Text Book Company, Chi- 


cago, has increased its capital stock from $5,000 
to $25,000. 
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HAT printing has been a universal boon 
to man cannot be disputed, and we desire 
to quote an old poem in starting, which 

dates back to 1837: 
“‘When: Liberty first sought a home on the earth, 

No altar the goddess could find, 

Till art’s greatest triumph to Printing gave birth, 

And her temple she reared to the mind. 

The phantoms of Ignorance shrank from her sight, 

And Tyranny’s visage grew wan, 

As wildly he traced, in the Volume of Light, 

The pledge of redemption to man!” 

The composition of the types or typography in 
1866 had advanced from the time of Gutenberg 
and the many others more or less credited with 
the inventions of printing until we find at this 
period a number of typefounders who are casting 
various kinds of type for the printer and the 
process of handset individual type has become 
both an art and a trade. The town of Dunedin, 
New Zealand, was the first place where our 
experience begins and there we find newspapers 
printed on cylinder presses, and circulations on 
which no publication could live today, from 2,000 
to 10,000 copies. _Compositors working all after- 
noon distributing the types from the previous 
edition and coming in at 7:00 o'clock, setting 
type until 2:00 and 3:00 o'clock in the morning. 
In the commercial job printing offices in this 
section of the country the eight hour day was in 
vogue and everything was done by hand. The 
processes were frequently mixed with lithography, 
as shown in the sample herewith of the Otago 
Punch. This was made up of eight pages of letter 
press printing and four pages lithographing, all 
the drawings (or cuts as we would call them 
today) being made on transfer paper, the type 
part being printed on transfer paper, then trans- 
ferred to the litho stone and printed, the issue 
being about 1,000 copies. In order to show the 
style of composition of that time you will see 
by this specimen that many and peculiar fancy 
faces had crept into the business. Specimens are 
also given of a compositor’s working card of 
1869, London, England, and of a magazine pub- 
lished at Liverpool, England, 1890; also a card set 
in sO many curves as to seem almost impossible, 
of date, 1875. This card was set in the office of 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean in five hours time, and 
is not exhibited for its beauty, but for its intricate 
work. It was accomplished without plaster of 
paris which was in common use for work of this 
kind and was in accordance with a sketch drawn 
by the customer. 


Another specimen of 1878 shows the most 
elaborate of fancy types known as “‘Filagree,”’ 
and this ended the series of this extremely fancy 
period. Following this came what was termed 
the rule-twisting period of which we show a 
sample done in Louisville, Ky., in 1882. This 
introduced a set of compositors who were artists 
and destroyers of material when suddenly, within 
two or three years, our whole printing business 
was changed by the process of photo-engraving, 
and a little later by the halftone processes which 
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have superseded all fancy types and formations 
and which have brought into existence a line of 
artist printers who are really far removed from 
what might be called the skilled trades. 


It would be useless to go through the won- 
derful changes in detail as that portion will be 
taken up under the heading of presswork. While 
these changes were taking place in the com- 
mercial printing, numerous’ typesetting machines 
were being invented, tried out and after a more 
or less precarious existence were consigned to the 
junk heap. Out of this chaos of endeavoring to 
set type by machinery and after many law suits, 
one machine came into the limelight which was 
sponsored and owned very largely by the news- 
paper proprietors who had formed a company for 
its exploitation and which reached a_ sufficient 
amount of perfection to be put to general use 
about 1886, and ten years later began to make 
its appearance in the commercial field of adver- 
tising and job printing. The Mergenthaler Lino- 
type machine, as it is known, gathers a set of 
matrices into a line, spaces the line evenly by 
wedge spaces and casts the line, trims the ‘“‘slug,’ 
as it is called, and delivers the line in front of 
the operator. It has been so much improved that 
within the year the Charles Francis Press of 
New York has thrown out all the old machines 
and installed an entirely new plant from which 
it is hoping to obtain 20 to 30 per cent more 
efficiency. 

On or about 1898, another move was made in 
this direction for the production of movable 
types, casting and setting them up in a line 
similar to the linotype, except that each individual 
type is made singly and the spaces so cast as to 
fill the line out evenly. In so far as spacing is 
concerned, either of these machines is more 
accurate than hand set type, and by their use 
new type is produced and when printed is re- 
melted into pig metal and used over again. It 
is claimed by the Monotype Company that its 
letters are more clear cut than others and that 
tabular and difficult type matter can be more 
easily accomplished on the monotype machine. 
The method by which it accomplishes the result is 
by two machines, one of which is very much like 
a typewriter and perforates a strip of paper. 
This strip is carried over to the type-casters, the 
strip inserted tail-end first, the manuscript being 
cast backwards. The strip can be used several 
times to repeat the composition. This can also 
be done by the linotype by duplicating the 
casting and separating the lines afterwards. The 
monotype is now in universal use alongside of 
the linotype and both have their individual points 
of excellence. The monotype people produce a 
type-caster for the manufacture of all kinds of 
faces of type for commercial or job work. 

There is in existence another type-caster which 
is obtaining considerable prominence, produced 
by the Thompson Type-caster Company, and is a 
machine of at least equal ability and prominence 
as the monotype type-caster. 

Many other inventions have been brought into 
the composing room, prominent among these are 
the steel block with adjustable catches which are 
now indispensable in any large office, especially 
so in the production of color work. 

Imposing stones, lined out for ease in making 
up forms and metal furniture for the same pur- 
pose. Changes in the type stands and cases have 
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necessarily followed the introduction of machine 
composition, steel being used’ considerably in the 
last five years. 


Imposition, which is the proper arrangement 
of pages on the stone, has also undergone many 
changes. Fifty years ago, a thirty-two page form 
was almost the conceivable limit and the folding 
by hand required only one style of arrangement, 
whereas the introduction of folding machines has 
produced the make-up man who is an artist in 
his particular line. As it is impossible in a talk 
of the vastness of this subject to go into all 
detail, let us pass from the composition section 
to the pressroom. 


PRESSROOM 


In 1866 a very large proportion of job printing 
was done on hand presses and small job presses 
as the sentiment of that time was that it was 
impossible to do a fine piece of presswork at such 
an incredible rate as from 800 to 1,000 per hour. 
There were quite a few cylinder presses in use 
some of which were run by steam power and some 
by human power turning a crank. They were 
altogether different from the beautifully finished 
product of today, mostly run with rubber blankets 
or soft packing as it is called. The present day 
make-ready was almost unknown except on hand 
presses and the press for fine book work was 
known as the Adams press. Many of these 
presses were in use up to ten years ago, they 
increased the product over hand presses of con- 
siderably more than double, making 500 to 600 
impressions per hour for the large sizes. These 
presses were made by R. Hoe & Co., the pioneers 
in this line. 


Messrs. Cottrell & Babcock, Andrew Campbell, 
C. Potter, Jr., were manufacturers of drum 
cylinder presses, mostly for use on country news- 
papers. These were followed by a very rapid 
development in this country, while the Wharfdale 
printing press, manufactured in England, was 
proceeding along the same lines. The first cylinder 
press on the Island of New Zealand, other than 
newspaper presses, was a Wharfdale set up and 


run in 1865-66. 


In the United States, power presses were 
coming into very general use from 1860 to 1870, 
and in 1870 the manufacturers, while giving a 
great deal of attention to the growing needs of 
the newspaper, were improving the commercial 
power press. In what are termed platen presses, 
the presses mostly known were the Gordon, 
Globe, Gally (now Thompson) and _ Degener 
(Liberty) presses, all of which were good and 
the Gordon, Globe and Thompson have survived 
and been so improved as to meet later day re- 
quirements. 

There are so many other styles now on the 
market and being introduced that it is impossible 
to expatiate on their merits. Some are built 
entirely for speed, others for quality and em- 
bossing, and still others for labor-saving. As for 
instance, the Nathan, Auto, Osterlind, Stokes 
and Smith and others running up to 10,000 to 
12,000 impressions per hour. In New York City 
alone there must be from 5,000 to 8,000 job 
presses in use. 

As to the advancement of the cylinder press 
from the drum cylinder to that of the two-revo- 
lution press of today, these developments were 


forced upon the printer and manufacturer by the 
introduction of photo-engraving about 1880-1884. 
Cottrell & Babcock, Potter and Campbell bringing 
on the market presses of similar character, all of 
which adopted what is known as the Napier 
movement (from the patents of D. Napier, 
England, 1825-30) for the reciprocating operation 
of the bed of the press. These presses were very 
largely outclassed later (1890-96) first by the 
Huber and then by the Miehle printing press. 
These were later followed by the Premier press 
but the most favored press on the market today 
for general work is the Miehle two-revolution and 
two-color press, while R. Hoe & Co., C. B. 
Cottrell & Co., Walter Scott, Goss and others 
have given their attention to the development of 
newspaper, web, sheet feed and special presses; 
the demands of the present time being for a 
great deal of special machinery. We are indebted 
very largely for recent improvements in web and 
special machinery to Mr. Seymour now with the 
Goss Printing Press Company of Chicago. 


The change in the making ready of forms in 
1866 as compared with today has been of 
gradual progress, but places the ordinary pressman 
as a very highly-skilled mechanic and some as 
artists of the better class. It is deplorable that 
employers and employees do not get closer to- 
gether for the production of artistic pressmen as 
our art is calling for more of this class of work- 
men every day. 


One of the innovations coming along and we 
might say, almost in general use is the offset 
press. This press naturally belongs to the lithog- 
rapher, but as in the days gone by and even 
now in Europe the litho and letter press printer 
combine the two methods for production of high- 
class work, it seems likely that we may again 
close the gap and work more in unison. 


Practically the only school for pressmen exists 
in Rogersville, Tenn., and is run by the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 


Wonderful effects are now being produced by 
the combination of art with high-class presswork. 


STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING 


The process of stereotyping goes back of the 
year of 1866 and has almost become obsolete 
for anything like fine classes of printing, while 
electrotyping which came into vogue about the 
year 1880 and has since been improved by 
various methods, especially the steel process, 
gives almost as fine results as the originals which 
are produced from the present process of en- 
graving. 

ENGRAVING 


In 1866 engraving was principally done on 
wood, and sometimes etched out on _ copper, 
but was not done by the photo-engraving process 
until about the years 1880 to 1884, at which 
time line engraving and afterwards engraving 
through a screen, now called the halftone process, 
came into existence and made an_ entire 
change in the whole process of printing, it now 
being necessary to make a careful overlay as 
well as sometimes an underlay in order to give 
the effects of the light and shade necessary for the 
completion of a high class of work. We are 
more familiar with this process of printing at 
this time than we are with the older processes. 
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PAPER 


It is also noticeable that with the advent 
of photo-engraving the question of paper 
took a very decided change. Whereas, previously 
we were printing on low grades of paper it be- 
came necessary to have a very highly finished 
dampened paper surface and this produced the 
coated paper now being used so _ extensively. 
Other improvements were introduced, among them 
being the question of running presses by individual 
motors through the introduction of electricity. 
This essay would not be complete were we not 
to speak of the improvements in the bindery. 


BINDING 

Up to 1880 nearly everything in the pamphlet 
binding line was done entirely by hand such as 
stitching, gathering and covering. While a small 
proportion of this is done in the same way today, 
great editions are turned out entirely by ma- 
chinery which has been brought out by the 
quantities of work called for by the consumer. 


The process today of turning out a magazine 
means that the forms are placed upon a web print- 
ing press, the pages printed, folded and ends in front 
cut, after which they are taken over to the binding 
machine which at one operation gathers the 
signatures, wire stitches and covers the magazines, 
counting them in five at the rate of 2,500 to 
3,000 per hour, and making only two operations 
from the time the plates leave the maker. 


The introduction of the folding machine about 
the same period made a very great difference in 
handling of the immense quantities of work which 
are necessary for present day consumers. We 
shall have to pass over the question of 
cloth and leather binding as our time must 
be nearly up and just merely state that the 
editions of 1866 were comparatively from 1,000 to 
5,000 as to 10,000 up to 100,000 now, and some- 
times 1,000,000 copies which are turned out with 
regularity of clock work. The machinery of the 
present time enables the printer to furnish the 
customer with the quantities desired. There are 
probably 100 magazines that publish above 
100,000 copies, some eight or ten that run into 
the millions and the amount spent in advertising 
in one year is such an immense factor that were 
the figures mentioned it would seem incredible. 


This attempts to bring up to date the half’ 


century's advance in the Art Preservative of All 


Arts. 


I close by quoting the American Dictionary of 
Printing, which says: 

“The lofty office of printing as furnishing a 
permanent embodiment of thought and not only 
preserving but multiplying its form of expression 
has frequently become the chosen theme of the 
poets. Cowper vigorously and plainly described 
its power of good and evil in his apostrophe.”’ 
“How shall I speak thee, or thy power address, 

Thou god of our idolatry—the Press! 

By thee Religion, Liberty and Laws, 

Exert their influence, and advance their cause; 
By thee, worse plagues than Pharaoh’s land befell, 

Diffused, make earth the vestibule of hell; 
Thou fountain at which drink the good and wise; 

Thou ever-bubbling spring of endless lies.’’-—Ad- 
dress by Charles Francis, President of the Charles 
Francis Press, New York, at the Cincinnati Con- 
vention. 
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Bindery Interest Aroused 
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N THE history of the printing industry there 
has never before been such an _ organized 
effort to gather classified production data, on 

all bindery operations, as is now being vigorously 
carried on by the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America. 

Never before has the interest in the printing 
fraternity been so thoroughly aroused on the 
subject of efficiency of production, as at the 
present time. Executives of the printing plants 
of many of the organization members, realizing 
the benefits to be derived from collective effort, 
are freely and frankly exchanging information 
gathered from the production records they have 
compiled on their bindery output. 

There is strength in the exchange of this in- 
formation. Why? Because every one co-operat- 
ing has compiled the data by the same standard 
methods. What are those standard methods 
underlying the system of recording bindery pro- 
duction as devised by the price list committee 
of the national organization? They are methods 
whereby the operations are distinctly classified by 
number, and standardized as to size and class of 
work. For example, the operation ‘‘Folding.’’ 
The number and kind of folds are taken into con- 
sideration, in both hand and machine work; also 
the size of the folded sheet. ‘“‘Wire-stitching,”’ 
the number of stitches, whether side or saddle, 
flush or extended cover, and number and size 
of pages to be stitched are considered, to permit 
proper recording of the number of pieces com- 
pleted by an operator in an hour’s time. 

composite report will be compiled when this 
work has progressed sufficiently from the data on 
production forwarded to national headquarters, 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of Amer- 
ica, and every printer and binder who has con- 
tributed to this report will receive a copy. In 
this way, those interested get the experiences 
not of one, but of many manufacturing the same 
product. 

Not to know and use the ideas, facts and 
methods, which have won for other manu- 
facturers and executives, signifies more than mere 
neglect of opportunities. For in this day of keen 
competition, knowledge sets the pace. The 
manufacturer or executive who knows his pro- 
duction and can use the methods proved out by 
others in his same line to increase output, is the 
one who does not fear competition, because he is 
abreast of the times and up to the minute on 
business methods. 

Wouldn’t it pay you to investigate this 
method of recording bindery production? There 
are no obligations except those you owe yourself. 
Send for a copy of the treatise, “Classification of 
Bindery Operations and Operation Numbers.”’ 
Address your request to the United Typothetae 
and Franklin Clubs of America, 608 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, III. 


Representative Campbell of Kansas has asked 
Congress to’ empower the president to put an 
embargo on the exportation of paper and news- 
paper supplies. 
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that money is 


Orn pretty wise people say 


a commodity to be bought and sold just 
the same as iron, sugar, paper and other 
commodities, says a writer in The Al-Cor, the 


house organ of the Alling and Corey Paper 
Company. When you want iron, you go to 
an iron store and buy some for cash, or if your 
credit is good, for a stipulated sum to be paid 
at a definite time in the future. Sugar you buy 
at a sugar store, and paper at a paper store. 


When you want money, the procedure is to 
go to a “money store,’ that is to say, a bank, 
and make your arrangements. You do not pay 
cash for it, because that would be merely trading 
one lot of dollars for another lot of the same 
thing. Therefore, you buy money only if your 
credit is good. If, for example, you want $100 
for two months, you agree to pay $101 for it at 
the end of the two months, or else you pay the 
$1 down in advance and pay the $100 two 
months: later. If when the time for payment 
comes, you can not pay up you then pay the 
banker an extra price for the extra time you 
take, because you are using his money for a 
longer time than you agreed to. 


Now, let us talk about buying something else. 
Some people do not like to borrow money of their 
banker even though he would be glad to have 
them do so. They look upon a bank loan as 
dangerous and likely to give them trouble and 
so when they are short of money with which to 
pay their bills as agreed, they let their bills go 
unpaid and thus in reality compel their creditors 
to lend them those amounts until such time as 
they find it convenient to pay them. It seems 
to us that it is very poor financiering to take 
such a course, for by their procedure they are 
borrowing (or buying) their money at the hard- 
ware store, or grocery store, or paper store, 
instead of from the man who has money to lend 
or sell and are really making a forced loan of 
it, because they compel their creditor to wait for 
his payment and are much put out if he objects 
to waiting or if he adds any item of interest to 
the account. This harms their credit and may 
cause their merchant to charge an extra price 
for his goods to make up for the trouble of 
collecting. The point we are trying to make is 
that it is quite as important to establish one’s 
credit with a bank and secure one’s extra money 
there, as it is to establish a credit with the type 
or ink or paper man for one’s needs in those lines. 


How shall one secure a credit with a bank? 
In the first place, open an account there and be 
sure to take good care of it. Don’t overdraw 
your account, don’t let a check go to protest, nor 
abuse it in any way. Be courteous to the teller, 
and, as occasion offers, make yourself known to 
the cashier or the president. Be sure your 
financial condition really is sound before you ask 
to borrow any money from the bank, and when 
you are sure yourself, you can talk with con- 
fidence to your banker. Don’t be afraid to tell 
him all about your business, your difficulties, 
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your plans, and your methods. If your methods 
are all right, he will come to have confidence in 
you and, when you need it, will make you a loan. 
When you need money, don’t wait until the last 
minute before you say anything to your banker. 
Talk with him beforehand and tell him what you 
are planning to do and ask him if he will help 
you in case you need it. Before you buy a new 
press or take a big job that will tie up your 
capital, talk it over with him and get his advice. 
If he thinks you are foolish, he won’t promise to 
back you, but if the move is a good one, he will 
probably tell you that he will see you through. 
At any rate, take your banker into your con- 
fidence and don’t get angry with him if he 
doesn’t offer you all the money in the bank 
“right off the bat.” 

But be sure that you borrow your money from 
the banker and not from the people from whom 
you buy your goods. 


THE CUSTOMER BENEFITS 


One of our Chicago subscribers writes us with 
reference to a price recently submitted by him 
on a |l6pp. booklet, printed in two colors, the 
same to be folded, wire stitched and trimmed. 

The cost as figured by him was as follows: 


EOC Ke et ee = a as, Cee kan eee $ 56.00 
ZUM DEVE CEN rnc Ae er ernst ok See ei te ee L220 
Composition, estimated cost .........-... 90.00 
Composition, profit, 25 per cent.......... pale AW) 
Make-ready, two forms, 4144 hours at $2.. 9.00 


Run_ 10,000 


impressions, two colors, 10 
HOUT Sa Crp 2 tee ey pene” © ae ee Saket ns 20.00 
lke reds anamblack aves ae ree ae 10.00 
Bindings $= pera: JU. aye ie ete, ee 15.00 
$255810 
Our subscriber writes: “‘I bid $235.00. I am 


assured that the job was taken by a printer for 
$115.00 or within $2.50 of what I estimated for 
the composition. How do they do it and still 
stay in the business>”’ 

It is certainly a peculiar condition. Maybe 
the printer had the type standing on the job. 
If he had there is no excuse why he should give 
the customer the full advantage of it. 

The process of elimination is very slow, as 
we have often remarked, but usually the sheriff 
gets the printer who is habitually the low bidder. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT AS AN ASSET 


Charles P. Carl, the progressive Cleveland 
printer is authority for the statement that the 
human element in a printing plant is the most 
valuable asset a firm can hold. 

A bunch of contented work people can greatly 
increase the product of an efficiently managed 
plant; efficiency in the factory also tends to re- 
duce the overhead expense. A satisfied work- 
man requires comparatively little oversight; he is 
less of a burden on the rent roll; he occupies 
even less room than a _ dissatisfied rambling 
grumbler; and he invariably reduces the hour 
cost in any department where he may be. 

The cultivation of the good will and _ hearty 
support of the human folks in the factory is being 
followed more and more yearly by the leaders 
of industry and the spirit of fair play gains 
ground in every line of endeavor. Mr. Carl 
voices a potent factor in the general uplift— 
not only of the industry, but—of humanity. 
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Printers’ Rollers 


The Fact That 


'LAKESIDE | ufacture of Printers) Rollers has 


The price of glues used in the man- 


past year. 


B O N D | Glycerine is still 175% high. 


The above articles are the principal 


has never had an equal ingredients used in the manufac- 
in quality, at the price, : ture of Printers’ Rollers. 
has made it the largest Consequently, we are forced to 


raise our prices January |, 1917. 


selling paper in America 


in this grade. 
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T the Cincinnati convention one ot the 
most interesting addresses given was that 
by J. Horace McFarland, of Harrisburg, 
Pa. In the course of his remarks, he said: | 


want to talk to you as printer to printer. I have 
had my fingers dirty with ink for forty-five years 
and I hope they will never get clean. 


The title of my address, ‘‘The 
Other Business Men; and Why?” is plainly a 
slam at somebody. I say and I believe, the 
printer as a craftsman is at least the equal of 
other craftsmen; he knows his business as_ well 
as electricians, machinists or others who work 
with their hands—I think he knows his business 
better because it is an art, there is a dividing 
line between printing and the doing of things 
with your fingers. 


Let us consider the printer as a citizen! It 
has been my fortune to visit something more 
than 300 communities. I find very frequently 
printers who make their home towns better places 
in which to live. The printer is a good citizen, 
the printer is a man who is in every way all 
right. He comes clean. Twice today I have 
been accosted by -.old Sunday School associates 
and I am proud that printers should take pride 
in that sort of thing. 

The title would indicate there must be some- 
thing the matter with him as a business man. 
Let’s examine it! I think we could make a 
simple definition of business but it may not be 
familiar to all of us. It is selling goods, articles, 
material or labor or both in such manner and at 
such price that will leave to the salesman a 
profit to make him a credit to the community. 
The true business man must make money or 
there is no use for him to be in business. I am 
reminded of Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of The 
Outlook, who in looking for suggestions to improve 
his periodical said, “‘Gentlemen, I want to hear 
from each of you in not more than a five minutes’ 
talk what you would do to make The Outlook 
a better periodical. The Outlook does not exist 
primarily to make money; it exists primarily to 
explain the religion of Jesus Christ particularly 
as a religion and what Christ said and taught and 
how that bears on today.” He saw then that 
the business of publishing a successful periodical 
had something more to do than to make money 
but it had to make money. Dr. Abbott found 
more in business than the mere changing of 
money. 

Any man as a business man must exchange at 
a profit in such fashion as to make him an asset 
in a community. He must add to the com- 
munity or he takes away from it. You can be 
neutral in the war but you cannot. be neutral 
in a community. You can keep people out of the 
alms house or be heading towards it yourself! You 
are either an asset or a liability and sometimes 
you are simply a mere ass! 

Good business entails service to the com- 
munity. It entails honest service to the man who 
makes it possible for you to make money. The 
mere profit-maker does not get all the way, he 


Printer and 


helps some but the non-profit-maker is a burden 
to the community. Take the customer who does 
not pay his bills; who pays them? You do. 
He becomes a liability and a trouble. Examined 
by this standard, is the printer on the average a 
good business man? If he is, why is a wealthy 
printer as scarce as a really neutral man? Where 
are they? I do not see any of them here gazing 
at me. I heard of a man who was said to have 
made $31,000.00 from the first of January to the 
first of July, but I didn’t see him, and it is my 
belief that the man who told me lied. 


Printers do not amass money in proportion to 
the overturn. Other business men in this won- 
derfully prosperous age, in a wonderfully pros- 
perous country, in this prosperous section of a 
prosperous country do make money. The men 
who make automobiles make money; others who 
sell automobile tires make money. Business as 
a whole is profitable to everybody but us. I see 
a genial smiling type founder who is not as poor 
as you are; the paper men who are infesting this 
hotel would be ashamed to be as poor as the 
average printer. 

Wealthy printers are scarce. I do not know 
anything about them. If a man starts in the 
printing business with plenty of cash where will 
he be compared with a man selling dry goods? 
He will have his hands clean, he will have paid 
his bills but he will not be a force in the com- 
munity nor will he be respected in his com- 
munity. He will be worthy of it but he will not 
get it. 

The census gives in 1880, 3,468 book and job 
printers and their business was $99,000,000. 00: 
in 1910, 10,708 men were doing the same sort of 
printing, their business was $251,000,000.00, and 
we were slapping ourselves on the breast and 
saying, “Look at us, aren’t we the hot stuff>’’ 
Think of it in 1880, 3,468 turned out $26,200.00 
a year, and when we had thirty years of mar- 
velous prosperity, the average business had de- 
creased || per cent. That does not look like 
prosperity. In 1880 those 3,468 printersre pre- 
senting a capital of $99,000,000.00, and in 1910, 
through the favors of friends, kindness of banks, 
etc., it had increased to $250,000,000.00. During 
that time what happened? In other industries, 
I mean. Well, for one, Andrew Carnegie had 
to give up making money in order to get rid 
of it; John D. Rockefeller rising from the bottom 
of the ladder until he could afford to give away 
hundreds of millions of dollars to buy the respect 
of people. No printer has amassed millions of 
dollars in printing. 

These are the days when large industries can 
afford to think in large figures. Some time ago 
I attended a large dinner party where Charles 
M. Schwab was present (it had to be a large 
dinner party or I wouldn’t have been there). 
Charles M. Schwab is the dominating factor of 
Bethlehem Steel. Talking of extensions his com- 
pany were to make Mr Schwab said, “When 
Grace gave me these figures for the extensions 
to be made, they totaled $90,000,000.00, and | 
said, make it $100,000,000.00 and file the paper 
away. He can consider $100,000,000.00 as negli- 
gible. Mr. Grace was foreman in one of Mr. 
Schwab’s mills ten years ago. Mr. Schwab can 
thank God for his smile because that smile has 
given him fifty of the millions he has. He did 
not have any better start than we have. He has 
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Borland Manufacturing Buildings . 610-736 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The largest and finest group of absolutely fireproof, automatic sprinkled buildings in the City, especially designed and 
constructed for Printers, Electrotypers, Machine Shops and Light Manufacturing of all kinds; also for Paper Houses and any business 
requiring Maximum Amount of Light, Elevator Service, Security and Accessibility combined with Minimum Insurance and Trouble. 

These buildings covering 600 feet of frontage are so constructed as to have daylight on all four sides and LOCATED 
within ONE BLOCK of the LOOP and ONE BLOCK from STATE STREET, placing them in a class by themselves for any 


business or manufacturer who needs to be located where there is the greatest amount of light and where he is near the heart of 
the business district. 


For further information apply to C. B. BORLAND, Room 1508, 105 So. La Salle St., or local office, 636 Federal St. 
Phone Central 6830. 


Paper Equivalentor 


Ben Franklin 
Cost and Accounting Methods 


Devised by the Cost Commission of the 


Ben Franklin Club of America 


HIS SYSTEM is devoted more especially for 
use in shops not operating cylinder presses. 
Those readers desiring to obtain the necessary 
blanks for use in their shops can do so at practically 
cost. Instructions for installation accompany 
every order. 


The Ben Franklin Cost Methods are simple, yet 
at the same time by far the most efficient cost and 
accounting system ever offered to the printer oper- 
ating a small shop. 


For the printer, dealer, millman, publisher, box maker and. all who An assortment of blanks for starting a system 


handle paper and card stock. Tells equivalent weight in any set aa will be sent for $7.50. Write for full particulars 
lent price per hundred sheets in card stock; equivalent sheets to bundle o 

boards in any size; the proportionate size of any cut or drawing for reduc- and sample sheets. 

tion or enlargement. 


Cantwell, Madison, says: ‘‘It is well worth the price.” Bs 
Shattock & McKay, Chicago: “‘It is essential.” Ben Franklin Monthly 
McFetridge, Philadelphia: ‘‘We need it in our business.” 


Price, $1.50, net. With Ben Franklin Monthly one year, $2.25. 732 Federal Street, Chicago 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago 


In Answering Ad-ertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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constructed a gigantic selling machine and sells 
at a profit. 


Do you realize that if you were to go out on a 
strike it would be more serious than that of any 
other business? How could the telephone com- 
panies operate, how could the postoffice do its 
work? You would have snuffed out the torch 
of civilization if you stopped.. 


I think I have proven that the printer is not 
a good business man. Why is he not a good 
business man? Why doesn’t he stand with these 
others whom he sends tc congress, of whom 
he makes judges or at times makes presidents? 
I think I have given you a few suggestions. I 
am talking of my problems as well as yours. 
The printer does not know business methods, he 
has not had business training. 

All of you know that the man at the case 
woh gets wages of 40 to 45 cents and discovers 
the boss 1s charging $1.10 1s dead sure the boss 
is getting rich. Nobody tells him there is a 
large gap between what he gets and what the 
printer gets to keep him where he is. His hopes 
rise and he starts out to become a competitor. 
He has had no experience in the essential and 
- important part of his training. He may be an 
accurate workman, but entering into business 
requires a knowledge of some things that are 
utterly unknown to the average workman. Busi- 
ness men don’t just happen like Topsy, they 
have to be made by education, and very often 
the most excellent workmen cannot become good 
business men. 

If I were to go through this room selling a 
new cost system which would not require any 
mental activity you would immediately buy it. 
We are mentally lazy; we do not want to think 
nor do we want to put our brain to work. We 
would buy it and install it and know it would 
set us on the way to prosperity. After a while 
it would play out. We would be easy marks. 

When I looked at Mr. Schwab I saw he was 
not an easy mark. I heard when he spoke how 
he made his people participate in making money 
for him and I do not wonder that he has millions. 
He said “I do not pay large salaries, I do not 
believe in them; I do not distribute profits; I 
do not spread it on the crowd. | locate a man 
to make money for me, if he can increase profits 
there is money for him. The more he can make 
for me, the more he will get for himself.’ I saw 
why they will sweat blood to get there for Schwab 
and themselves. I need not say everthing he 
does relates to selling at a profit. He doesn’t 
know anything about loss; he sells his product 
to make a profit. 

Some of the details of our ignorance of busi- 
ness may be timely. We have cost systems but 
most of. us do not know why they are there; 
what they are for and we hate them anyhow. 
We have cost systems we do not use, they are 
just as efficient in getting you somewhere as an 
automobile would be without gas. Price cutting 
is ignorance. It results from an ignoble motive 
to get something from the other fellow rather 
than to make something for ourselves. A valuable 
asset is the man who makes business, not the 
man who steals business. 

The real average of cost relates to the average 
of productive time and not to idealism. Sixty- 
five per cent is your general year’s income and 
not that 100 per cent you will never get this 


side of Heaven and not there. The harpies that 
buy printing sneer at the easy marks. One 
lives in our town (thank God, I would not do 
anything for him). He boasts that he makes 
the expense of his whole sales department out 
of you because he works the dull time idea and 
price cutting idea and out of the printers’ mis- 
takes he makes the cost of his selling department. 
We printers are bad business men because we 
do not know how to make terms with our cus- 
tomers. You cannot buy paper nor can you buy 
a press on indefinite time. Do you stand them 
off? I find from letters sent out that the best 
of us have not standard terms, .take off cash 
discounts without putting them on, etc. On 
every bill that goes out of my house appears 
“30 days net or 2 per cent off for cash from 
date of bills.” We printers do not have any 
trade practices. The paper houses have trade 
customs but we have no standard practices or 
terms There is a much better organization of 
customers than printers, the customer gets there 
the best any way. 


Did you ever have a customer come in and 
order 100,000 catalogues, 64 pages, cover 6x9 
electrotyped, and then after t was over and you 
had taken your loss as best you could, he wrote 
to you and said “Send me those plates’? They 
have not asked me to.send the desk, my coat, 
the monotype rolls, but they have asked for 
everything else they could think of or thought 
they could get out of the printer. My trade 
custom is that I am delivering printing; I am 
not selling him part of the press or the shoes | 
have on my feet. Deliver printed work; give 
it to him as best you know how but do not give 
anything else. Get your courage up and you 
will begin to have trade customs. Part of your 
ignorance has been lack of service to customers. 
Give service and charge for it. 


Do you ever have a job string out over a 
year? Did you ever get any money on account? 
You never thought of that, did you? Most of 
you own your own houses, I hope! You have 
found that the mason, the architect, the plumber, 
the plasterer and the brick mason made you come 
right across pretty regularly—you had to come 
across as the building goes up and pay them. 
Why must you construct a house of printing 
worth from $1,000.00 to $5,000.00 and wait 
until the man has time to give you a _ note? 
How much have the printers taken into account 
the present paper condition? Magazines bearing 
the New York date line have increased in eight 
years from an average issue of 15,000,000 to an 
average issue of 50,000,000; they buy a lot of 
paper; paper has not been so cheap recently and 
they squealed heartily. They went to the paper 
men saying if this were to continue they would 
go out of business. They could not hit the 
‘advertisers’ any harder than they were; they 
did not say one word about the high cost of 
printing. 


Every one of you has been raising wages; 
you have to raise them. Do you raise your 
price to meet it? These magazines have not 
taken notice of the fact that printers will charge 
more just as the paper men will charge more. 
Why? We do not think well of ourselves as 
the darky on hearing Roosevelt talk, said ‘“‘Who 


is that man?’ The answer was ‘ Roosevelt.’ 
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“Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and.clectros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nicke)stee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 


F. A. Barnard & Son 


529 S. Dearborn Street 


Buy from the only 
Chicago manufacturers of 


PRINTING INKS 


Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 


234 Different Items of 
Book and 1488 of Cover 


~ PAPERS 


Backed by the kind of service we give our customers, 
should attract a share of your business. 


. TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


JAMES WHITE PAPERCoO. 


Telephones—Main 876, Auto. 51-738 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthlu. 
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“Well, ” 
hisself.”’ 


I want that we admire ourselves a little 
and make ourselves better citizens and _ better 
business men. We are not good salesmen. Sales- 
manship is essential. Emerson said that “If a 
man made a perfect rat-trap, the whole world 
would beat a path to his door.” But I am 
afraid that we will have to do something to 
smooth the path to our door. We have not 
studied salesmanship any more than we _ have 
studied business. Some of you have a typewriter, 
which cost you $100.00; to make it costs a little 
ess than $20.00. Salesmanship is the rest. If it 
were in Australia in a forest and it only cost 
4 cents would it do you any good? It would 
cost a great deal to get it into your hands, to 
get your attention. Five times the cost is the 
cost of a typewriter to you, the difference is the 
cost of salesmanship. Until we printers wake 
up to the fact that salesmanship costs money 
and is worth money we will not be good business 
men and we will not get our profit in this world. 
The printers sell too close. The census gives 
him 7 per cent; your plain ordinary money will 
get you 6 per cent, only | per cent more. We 
have to make to order—if the customer turns it 
down it is a waste, it is gone. We must give 
service and charge for it. We must make our 
price self-respecting and stick to it. We must 
become business men. What is necessary to do 
so? Observe what the darky said of Mr. Roose- 
velt! Do as well as other business men; get 
together. 


said the darky, “he sure does admire 


CREATIVE ABILITY PAYS WELL 


The mere “‘canvasser,’” the mere “‘solicitor,”’ 
the mere “‘order-taker’’ has had his day; the real 
creative salesman is taking the place of these 
nondescripts. One of the greatest evils in the 
printing industry is the lack of real salesmen. 
Too many printers are looking for orders in the 
plants of their competitors, neglecting the oppor- 
tunities for new work open all around them. 
The printer with creative ability opens these 
doors of opportunity now near at hand, reaps a 
harvest well worth while, and lives fairly close 
to Easy Street. 


Ability is usually well paid, but creative 
ability and executive ability command the highest 
salaries. With creative ability in the front office 
or executive ability in the factory there can be 
no fear of failure—not the slightest. Success 
follows the activities of such ability as the night 
follows the day. 


It is up to the printer to persuade buyers to 
use the right kind of printing—the printing that 
produces profits—then can there be no fear as 
to the result. It is the printer who is rendering 
real service who holds up his head among his 
fellow business men. Creative printers make jobs 
grow on nearly all kinds of soil. Create—and 
then some. 


Statistics indicate that Canadian mills pro- 
duced in 1915 503,285 tons of news print paper 
and exported in the same period 400,000 tons. 
During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1916, 


Canada’s exports of news print were valued at 


$21,250,296. 


‘Notate all: 


VIGILANCE 


This word is associated with sentinel duty; it 
is of prime essentiality in these days of war's 
alarms. More than can be expressed does it 
signify to the men in charge of an army. Who 
has not experienced a thrill of sympathy for the 
sentinel condemned to die for falling asleep when 
on duty? Yet the slightest defection from a 
sentinel’s duty makes condemnation just. 

Lack of vigilance may easily ruin a business— 
especially a printing business. There are so many 
possible leaks that the man at the top must be 
ever on guard. The printer who sleeps when 
he should be watching the march of progress is 
almost sure to be overcome in the strife of 
competition. 

Vigilance in buying may easily be as essential 
as alertness in selling. Vigilance in estimating, is 
often more or less of a haphazard variety. Vigi- 
lance in the workroom is essential to low cost 
and speedy production. Vigilance in collections 
means that the small percentage of the printer's 
profit on a score of orders shall not be swallowed 
up in one bad debt—for do not all bad debts 
come out of the profits of the business? 

Market conditions must be watched, laxness in 
business methods must be guarded against, and 
every opportunity seized to secure profitable 
orders—enhancing quality all along the line and 
rendering more perfect service. 

Truly the printer must needs be vigilant at 
all angles and ever on the alert for continued 
opportunities. 


BUILDING EXPENSE 


Some few printers have either been born with 
or have in some way inherited or—in some cases 
—have married enough money to erect the build- 
ing in which they house their plants. A large 
proportion of these fortunates imagine that as 
they have no rent to pay, their overhead ex- 
penses are so much less than those of their 
competitors that they can easily underbid them. 
As owners of land and_ buildings 
they are just as much entitled to a percentage 
or a rental as they would have to pay to any 
other owner of the same property. 

As owners such printers have a right to a 
rental; as printers they have no right to confuse 
rentals with profits. In this connection, Mr. 
Hurley, chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, says: 

“The first requisite of a business is a place 
in which to work; consequently the first item of 


overhead is building expense or rent. If the 
building is owned by the manufacturer the 
building expenses consist of insurance, taxes, 


depreciation and repairs, together with such other 
expenses which are general in their nature, such 
as heat, light, elevator, water, etc. 

“If the building is rented the items of taxes, 
insurance, depreciation and repairs are paid by 
the owner and in lieu of these is rent. Rent 
includes a return on the investment, so when it 
is desired to make comparisons the return on the 
investment must be taken into consideration.” 

Here it is clear that where the printer owns 
the building in which his plant is housed ‘“‘the 
return on the investment must be taken into 
consideration,’ as well as the items of insurance, 
taxes, depreciation, etc. 
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WASTE PAPER IS VALUABLE 


EVER before has paper, new or old, used or unused, been so valuable. 
Every scrap should be saved; it is a patriotic duty; the Government 
urges it; self-interest demands it. 
W. J. Mortal, of Somerset, Ohio, recently set forth in an address the 
value of the waste paper basket and the paper baler as scrap-paper deposits. 
Balers cost $12.50 to $50.00 for such sizes as printers ordinarily use; they pay 


for themselves in a few months; thereafter they are a source of revenue. They 
take money out of the scrap-heap and pour it into your cashbox; they stop 
fires; tidy up the office; inculcate economy; teach neatness. You cannot afford 
to be without one or more in office or home. 


Saint Louis schools last year made $9,000 selling scrap-paper. 
WATCH FOR OURZSNE WTI PE-FACES 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


715 TO 721 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET ss_. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT SET IN PENCRAFT FACES, WITH TINT DOT RULE BORDER 


SERVICE ||CONSULT 


The Specialists Who Know 
Chicag @ Typesetting The only Credit Book and Classified Direc- 


tory of the pepe Book, Stationery, Print- 


C 0 mp ah y ing and Publishing Trade and kindred lines 
is now located at 


42% South Dearborn Street ae Y p O 


We have installed new machinery and 

new type faces, and are prepared to 20th Year 

give the highest quality of work and WILL HELP TO 

the most efficient service as heretofore. INCREASE YOUR SALES 


DECREASE YOUR LOSSES 
MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 
Weare increasing this department with 


new display type faces and material RA I N S 


and can furnish you quick, efficient MOST CAREFULLY REVISED 
service and the highest quality of work and based upon substantiated statements 
in the city for catalogues, booklets and and ledger facts furnished by the trade. 
publications. 


Telephone Harrison 883 THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY 


GENERAL OFFICES - 160 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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W ages, Expense, Deprecia- 


tion, interest 


SUNIL 


HESE are the four items going into the 
cost of every job. A printer who has a 
model plant and who also make. a model 

profit on every order figures it out this way: 


STU UIMULL) 


Ee UUM LU LLU LULL LULU 


y 


WAGES 
Composing room, job 

ANC Mee Pees so 5s. $ 7,584.70 

Piéceshands=senc cet. s. : 3,805.44 

Cylinders rae Bec. . 1,644.25 

Fob berste wn mnitin fe carnt 2 1,358.90 
Se ee, 149935829 

Non-productive labor ....$ 5,650.05 

General expense ......... 4,115.04 
$9,765.09 


This $9,865.09 he distributes as follen 


Composing room, job,. 40 


DEI COM tien ges kc we $. 3,906.03 
Piece hands, 10. per 
CONG Fee er eee ee has 976.51 
Cylinders, 20 per cent . . 55802 
Jobbers, 20 per cent...... 13953202 


Merchandise, 10 per cent. 


ae a ae $9,765.09 
Depreciation, 6 per cent..$ 2,000.00 
Interest on Capital, 6 per 
Cent aes ere at 2,000 .00 
$4,000.00 


These two items he distributes as follows: 
Composing room, job, 30 


Merete... Je $ 1,200.00 
Piece hands, 20 per 
Cent teeta sek i « 800.00 
Cylinders, 40 percent... 1,600.00 
Jobbers, 10 per cent...... 400.00 


— $4,000.00 
Here we have the bases for all charges and 
are now able to ascertain the cost per hour in 
every department. This is the way the model 
printer makes up his hour cost in the composing room: 
The Hour Cost for Composition: 
Wages paid as in above 
Stacemicn tes oe. 6. Sidi n $ 7,584.70 


Non-productive labor and 


expense, 40 percent.... 3,906.03 
Depreciation and interest, 
BOT per CENntg ahh ides eos 1,200.00 
eee AT Dale) 
Hours bought and paid for.:....20,477 
Je les Syke Yaak = ee ty we 18,728 
Seedy (CRS al Mee ee 1,749 


20,477 
18,728)$12,690.73(68c—is the cost of the hour 

worked. 

Corrections, proofreading 
and make-up on _ piece 
work, 3,471 hours, 68c.$ 2,360.28 

Corrections, alterations, 
proofreading and make- 
up on time work, 1,919 
Woess OOCEEM Rao. ha: 

Time composition, 7,962 
hours (and distribution 
which compositor must 
pay for, 5,376 hours), 
Costtaboutiolals = st... 


1,304.92 


$12,690.73 


Here it is shown that the productive hour in 
the composing room costs $1.13, when proof- 
reading and corrections are made chargeable time. 

No let us follow this scheme up to the piece 
work. 

Piece Work Costs: 

Ems set, 8,456,533 at 45c.$ 3,805.44 

Corrections, 145 hours; 
proofreading, 1,933 hours; 
make-up, 1,393 - hours: 
total, 3,471 hours, 68c.. 

Non-productive labor and 
CX Pens yhsere cee ae 

Depreciation and interest, 
20 per cent 


2,360.28 
976.51 
800.00 


my rae cen} $7,942 .23 
Net cost per thousand ems, 96%c. 

This throws a new light on piece composition, 
bought at 45 cents a thousand ems, yet costing 
within 3% cents of a dollar. 

The same rule is then applied to the cylinder 
presses and here again is presented a new angle 
to a vexing question. 

Hour Cost on Cylinders: 


Wao estat alien. Rene tt acer ee ye $ 1,644.25 
Non-productive labor and expense 20 

DERE CEN EM, (Pes ene ca Lee, ee ners POL 1,953.02 
Depreciation and interest, 40 per cent. 1,600.00 
Inks trollersapower, etc.) so ae, 606.65 

$ 5,803.92 

Hours bought and paid for, 5110. 

Hours worked, 3,967. 

Cost per hour worked: 
3,967)$5,803.92($1.46 plus. 

Impressions, |,744,679. 

Cost per thousand impressions: 
1,745)$5,803.92($3.33 minus. 

Hour Cost on Jobbers: 
Wager cme aera Ue) mer ane rey $1358.90 
Non-productive labor and expense, 20 

Der cen te we tee (een te Wee Fons; tees 1,953.02 
Denpreciations LOiperccente.) 3.4500 oo. 400.00 
inks: (rollers ipower, etc: 8 ae 340.90 

$ 4,052.82 


Hours bought and paid for, 6,284. 

Hours worked, 5,365. 

Cost per hour worked: 
5,365)$4,052.82(.76 minus. 

Impressions, 3,576,421. 

Cost per thousand impressions: 
3,576)$4,052.82($1.13 plus. 

Let those printers who are selling composition 
at $1.00 or less, cylinder presswork for $1.25 or 
less, and platen presswork for 50 cents or less, 
ponder over these model figures tabulated by a 
model printer who has long since placed himself 
at the head of his pay roll at a liberal salary and 
still makes a goodly annual dividend. 


HONORING PRESIDENT LATHAM 

President H. H. Latham of the Chicago 
Athletic Association had the unusual honor 
December 13th of being tendered a dinner party 
just before his term of office expired. It was 
given in the main dining room of the Chicago 
Athletic Association. The invitation recited his 
enviable record as director under six presidents, 
and vice-president under a seventh, finally being 
chosen for the highest position; also reterring to 
his services for six years as chairman of the 
association’s athletic committee, during which 
time a great score of victories was achieved. 
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To the User of High Grade Bond Paper 


we offer In stock in all 
; : : regular sizes 
a considerable saving and weightsin 
in | White 
Goldenrod 
PLYMOUTH BOND © 3 
Gray 
A clean, strong and dignified bond Azure 
q Green 
at a moderate price | Gon 
Pink 
Buff 
Russet 
DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO. | “7,7uru* 
° ° to match 
Telephone Harrison 395 626-636 S. Clark Street 
—rwVJZdJwWWNii6GGwGvVvDvDVGttt_ KNACK 


SPANISH CATALOGS 


Are you after your share of business with South Americar Want a 
catalog printed in Spanish?r 


PETERSON LINOTYPING CO. 
925-537 Plymouth Court 


are prepared to furnish Spanish translations and composition, and guaran- 
tee correctness and satisfaction. Send us your specifications and let us 
quote you prices. 


In the Pressrooms, Binding and Mailing Departments of 


THE REGAN PRINTING HOUSE 


we have all the latest facilities, skilled help, and everything needed to give 
you the right results in the right time. All orders welcomed and cour- 
teously treated. Day and night service. 


Telephone Harrison 6281 Private Exchange to All Departments 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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THE PRICE-CUTTER SETS THE PACE 


A Printer’s trade journal says that printers’ 
minds should be disabused of the idea that price- 
cutters set the price of the printers’ product; and 
proceeds to point out that 50 cent lodging houses 
have no influence on the rates of first-class 
hotels. The writer further states that ‘‘service 
and quality dictate the. price in this great, rich 
and powerful nation.” 


All of which sounds very well, but will not 
bear analysis in the light of facts. The cheap 
lodging house does not compete with the first- 
class hotel; people of means demand the best or 
next best in hostelries. Their social standing is 
often affected by their local habitat. 


But not so with printing. A man who wants 
order blanks, for instance, soon learns that there 
are a dozen firms hungry for his orders. It 
follows “‘as the night the day,’ that sooner or 
later the lowest-priced producer of order blanks 
will fill the demand. The price-cutter sets the 
pace. 


Another buyer wants a million booklets of a 
certain grade. It matters not whether the grade 
be high or low, there will be a dozen hungry 
salesmen after the order. Eventually it all 
resolves itself into a question of price. The 
printer who makes the biggest error sets the pace. 
It does ‘not follow that the lowest price lands the 
order. Not at all. But the influence of the 
low price is brought to bear on the other bidders 
in one way or another until the scheme works 
out to the advantage of the buyer. The cut- 
price printer sets the pace. 


It does not follow that the producer of third- 
rate printing brings any influence to bear on the 
buyer of first-rate printing. The trouble is not 
here. The trouble is that there are price-cutters 
—and some irresponsible price-cutters at that— 
in all grades of printing. The lower the grade of 
printing produced, the keener the knife. And 
yet there are many salesmen and printers who 
use keen cutters on high grade work. If this 
were not true no high grade _ printers—let’s 
change this to ‘‘no producers of high-grade 
printing’ would ever go to the wall. These men 
sell their product below cost of production and 
they are led to do this because of fear lest some 
other printer should cut them out. 

The price-cutter sets the pace. 


Figures may not lie, but some printers’ esti- 
mates are often misleading. 


Lots of printers tell others how to grow rich 
but haven’t time to explain why they are poor. 
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PAPER STOCK AND THE PRINTER 


The merchant who buys’ wrapping paper 
contemplates the use of such small quan- 
tities of this material in connection’ with 


every article sold and delivered that the item 
of paper stands on his books as merely one factor 
in overhead or delivery costs. The paper itself 
is neither merchandise nor material. It is just 
paper. 

To the printer, however, paper is raw ma- 
terial, an important part of the commodity he is 
engaged in manufacturing. Its cost is a very 
large factor in the cost of his product. Without 
it he cannot operate his plant. Handling, cutting, 
unpacking and repacking—these are big items in 
his operating costs. 


To him paper stands in the same relation as 
steel to the manufacturer of machinery. 


It is, therefore, essential for the printer to 
charge his customer more for the paper used in 
the production of any job than what he pays 
the manufacturer or jobber for the stock. And 
it is a vicious practice for the advertiser to en- 
deavor to force the printer to quote the paper 
apart from the finished job as a whole. 


No sane business man would think of asking 
a builder of lathes, for instance, to quote a price 
for a certain tool with an itemized statement as 
to the cost of the steel of which it is to be fabri- 
cated. No intelligent man would ask his doctor 
or his druggist to compound a prescription with 
allowance made for one ingredient which the 
purchaser might prefer to furnish from his own 
source of supply. 


And the buyer of printing will do well to 
remember that those printers who accept busi- 
ness on such a basis are only juggling with figures 
in order to get the business. The profit in the 
paper will be hidden somewhere in the _ bill— 
even though the buyer may not be able to put 
his finger on it and cry “Eureka.” 


The printer is not a paper merchant. He is 
a manufacturer. And the buyer who gets this 
fact clearly in mind will generally come nearer 
to getting a square deal anda fair price than he 
who attempts to save a fraction of a cent on 
every pound of stock by acting as a volunteer 
purchasing agent of raw materials for the man who 
is to manufacture his selling literature.—Exchange. 


Usually speaking an ignorant printer is a 
merciless critic. 


The printer who doesn’t know right from 


wrong is almost certain to go bad. 


SUPERIOR 


TYPESETTING COMPANY 


732 FEDERAL ST., CHICAGO 
HARR. 2755 AUTO. 61-613 


LINOTYPE 


COMPOSITION & MAKEUP 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOK 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
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THE SCHOOL TRAINED APPRENTICE 


There was a time when the ordinary average 
boy with a predilection for printing could become 
a good average mechanic, says a writer in the 
Ben Franklin Witness. Today printing is some- 
thing more than a mere handicraft, it is a com- 
plex as well as a specialized industry. In order 
to meet the demands made upon the workman 
today he must needs be well versed in various 
lines of human endeavor; in other words, he must 
be specially trained in head as well as in hand. 

Results show that the school-trained apprentice 
spoils less work than the average shop-grown 
apprentice; he has a better idea as to the fitness 
of things; he can follow instructions more _ in- 
telligently; he uses better judgment; he thinks 
more. In the old days the apprentice was told 
that it was none of his business to think, he was 
not hired or paid to think; in these days the 
thinker is in demand, the man of ideas gets to 
the fore. The school-apprentice is trained to 
think, to imitate, to invent, as well as to follow 
instructions thoughtfully; he is more likely to be 
accurate and careful; he can calculate where the 
shop-grown boy just guesses; and he can better 
estimate results than the other boy can guessti- 
mate them. 

Results show that the school-apprentice has a 
better conception of mechanics and aptly learns 
the uses and capacities of machines. Hence he 
can produce more with less energy; he becomes 
more efficient than the shop-grown boy. And by 
efficiency there is no implication of harder work— 
efficiency simply means greater or better product 
at a lesser expenditure of time and energy. The 
school-apprentice is more resourceful in the hand- 
ing of his work; he is more appreciative of the 
results of his efforts; and he sees quicker wherein 
he fails as well as wherein he makes good. He 
develops more originality and possesses more self- 
reliance. 

There would seem to be ample opportunity in 
the printing industry for the successful develop- 
ment of modern apprenticeship through vocational 
training in continuation courses in_ practical 
schools maintained by printers. 


THE SALESMAN AND THE PRODUCT 


Know well the product being sold. That is 
one of the prime prerequisites in a salesman. 
Of course every salesman, aye, every order-taker, 
will at once say that he knows all there is to 
know about a mere printing product. He only 
thinks he knows and the philosopher says that 
he who thinks he knows is really the problem of 
the age. 

Knowing a few superficial facts about the 
printer’s product is not enough; the efficient 
salesman knows every side of his commodity and 
something of its possibilities. The printed word 
may be a mighty power for good or it may be 
impotent—it all depends on many things, chiefly 
knowledge of possibilities. Know well the possi- 
bilities of the printer’s product. 


Do it today—you'll be busy tomorrow. 


It needs precisely the same amount of brains 
to fall into a fortune that it takes to fall into a 


puddle. 
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BOSTON’S FIRST PRINTER 


Marmaduke Johnson, who was sent from 
England in 1665 to assist ‘“‘our Cambridge Print- 
er,’ Samuel Green, subsequently started a plant 
of his own at Cambridge, but managed to get 
into all kinds of trouble, from printing heretical 
documents to being involved in debt-getting 
drunk—as poor printers. were wont to do, to 
making love to Sam Green’s daughter. Johnson, 
however, was the first skilled typographer to 
practice in English America, and executed the 
best printing in the Colonies prior to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 


The solons of that day decreed that outside 
of Cambridge no printing press should ever be 
established. Marmaduke Johnson had been fined 
and otherwise chastened and thought that per- 
haps a petition fer permission to leave Cambridge 
would somewhat readily be granted. This is 
part of his petition: 

The humble petition of Marmaduke Johnson, 
of Cambridge, Printer, sheweth: That yr _ pe- 
titioner being in London brought up in the Art 
of Priting & in no other Calling or Occupation, 
& being by the Providence of God brought into 


‘this Country with his Press & Letters in the year 


1665. It pleased this honord Court (after his 
arrivall) to pass an order prohibiting the Exercise 
of Printing in any Town within this Jurisdiction 
save only at Cambridge. But finding by 
long & sad Experience the great discomodity & 
detriment by such Confinement of his Calling, 
& an absolute Impossibility of providing com- 
fortably for himself & family by the Incomes 
thereof, though managed with greatest Care & 
followed with all possible Diligence, not having 
imploymt therein for one third part of his time, 
conflicting with difficulties too great & many 
to be here recited. doth in all humility 
pray this hon Court to grant him such Liberty 
& relief as in yr wisdoms shall. seem meet; that 
so the Art of Printing may by this hon Court 
be duely incouraged & the practitioners thereof 
have lawfull liberty of exercising the same in 
sych place within this Jurisdiction as they shall 


find most commodius for them & most to. the 
Advantage of the Commonwealth. PRR OP ee acs 

This petition was granted May 30, 1674, and 
Johnson moved in August to Boston. But the 


effort of breaking into Boston was too much for 
him; he was taken sick and died. His effects 
were purchased by John Foster, who thus through 
Johnson’s break out of Cambridge into Boston, 
had secured the honor of being “‘the first printer 
of Boston.” This first printing was done in 1675, 
or 241 years ago. Less than 250 years since the 
time when a printer had to ask for and obtain a 
permit before he could exercise his calling in New 


England! 


FRANCE TO PROHIBIT PAPER 
IMPORTATION 


The French government has decided to pro- 
hibit the importation of printing paper, according 
to a semi-official announcement. The object of 
the step is two-fold—to help raise the exchange 
and to encourage the French paper industry, 
which it is considered, in view of the local re- 
sources in lumber, should be independent of 
foreign supplies. 
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It is not only the 
Quality of 
Monotype Composition 
that makes it the 
choice of these great 
magazines, 
but also its Economy 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
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Lanston Monet ie Machine 
Company 
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HAVANA: A. T. L. Nussa, Aguiar 110, Agent for Mexico, 
Central America and the West Indies 
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Exclusively — 
Cutting Machines 


OSWEGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


Do Business by Mail 


* It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
guantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 

Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 

Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs, 


Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross- Gould, 1001 __ Olive Street, St. Louis 


Ross- -Gould 


Mailing 
Rests St.Louis 


Printing and Binding 
Machinery 


We sell New and Rebuilt Cylinder Presses, Jobbers, 
Stitchers, Paper Cutters, Folders, Proof Presses, 
Punches, Hamilton Wood and Steel Composing 
Room Furniture, etc. 


Many of the machines we have to sell are for all 
practical purposes, as good as new. 


In our warehouse are many special machines and 
parts. Plan to go there regularly, to see the new 
additions to our stock. 


Gell us your requirements 


Warehouse: 
215-223 W. 
Congress St. 


Phones: 
Harrison 6889 
Auto. 65-189 


MACHINERY CO_ 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


703 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WANTS AND FOR SALE 


Advertisements inserted under this heading at 25 cents per liae. Minimum 
charge $1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a four-line advertisement or less 
for $5.00; twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


FOR SALE—Union all sized Rotary Press, cuts from rolls up to 
25x25 sheet, for wrappers and special printing, $1800; 32x44 Four Roller 
Miehle; 25x35 Century; all sizes, 28 to 62 inch two-revolution and 
drum cylinders in Century, Scott, Cottrell, Cranston, etc.; John Thom- 
son and Universals, 10x15 to 14x22;all sizes Gordons, Goldings, Proutys, 
etc.; lever cutters; power cutters, 30 to 46 inch; stitchers, 1-5 to 1 inch. 
25x38 Brown Book and Catalog Folder No. 134, cost new $950, used 
short time, guaranteed at $550. 17x25 Hacker hand press, extra heavy, 
for plate, make-ready and proving, nearly new, $275.00; Hall Small Cir- 
cular Folder, 22x25, 4 folds, with d. ec. motor, $550.00. We sell new and 
rebuilt printing machinery.—Wanner Machinery Co., 703 8. Dearborn 
Street. 


PLATEN SHOP for sale. Going concern with good trade, sickness 
the only cause of present proprietor wanting to relinquish; small capital 
only required. A. B., care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., 
Chicago. 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT, consisting of two Keyboards, two 
Casters—one equipped for 18 point composition; in excellent condition; 
a bargain. Monotype, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St. 


GOLDING PRESSES—10x15 and 12x18 for sale; in good condition; 
a bargain for those needing them. Write: Presses, care of Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Newspaper and magazine editor of 15 
years’ experience desires Editorial Position with printing or publishing 
concern specializing in Brochures, Monographs and other booklets. 
Good local references. J. L. N., care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 
Federal Street, Chicago. 


BINDERY MACHINERY for sale cheap owing to giving up hand 
binding. Great bargains. Write for price list. This is an opportunity 
we should not be missed.—W. J. Hartman Company, 732 Federal St., 

icago. 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT is expensive. Don’t let your machinery 
eat its head off; get rid of it at good prices. Let me know what you 
have and I will make you a good offer. Machinery Dealer, care of Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


WANTED. 
or complete outfit. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


We buy or sell for you on commission, Machinery 
Consult us. Wanner Machinery Co., 703 S. 


JOB PRINTING PLANT for sale cheap; owner has other interests 
needing his attention. Easy terms to right party.—Box H-64, care of 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


CHICAGO SELLING PRICE LIST given as a premium for a 
years’ subscription to the Ben Franklin Monthly. Send $1.00 to 732 
Federal Street, Chicago. 


COST CLERK. One who understands the installation and opera- 
tion of the Uniform System is open for engagement to fill in evenings 
and spare time with Chicago printer needing help in this direction.— 
G. H. M., care of Ben Franklin,Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN; good on color work, wants to make 
change about the first of the year; can take charge of a small shop.— 
Pressman, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


PRINTING SALESMAN with thorough understanding of estimating 
wanted; good opening for a reliable young man; attractive proposition 
to the right man.—Salesman, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Fed- 
eral Street, Chicago. 


CIRCULAR FOLDER.—Has any printer got a small Cireular Folder 
he wishes to dispose of; must be in good condition and reasonable in 
price.—Buyer, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


ESTIMATOR, bens with all classes of work desires to make 
change early part of the year.—Estimator, care of Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of the re FRANKLIN MONTHLY, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 

1, 1916. 

State of Illinois, \ss. 
County of Cook. f 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
WILLIAM J. HARTMAN, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Editor, Publisher and Owner of the Ben Franklin Monthly, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Managing Editor—W.J. HARTMAN, 7382 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Manager—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. That there are no bonds or mortgages outstanding. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 


securities than as so stated by him. ‘ 
(Signed) W. J. HARTMAN, 


Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1916. ; 
(Signed) C. I. KAGEY, Notary Public. 


STANDARD « TYPESETTING COMPANY 


701 S. La Salle Street 


We have recently added Cheltenham Wide with Bold to our 


equipment of Monotype faces. This series runs from 6 to 18 pt. in 


composition matrices and from 24 to 36 pt. for display in makeup. 
(This paragraph set in 12 pt. Cheltenham Wide with Cheltenham Bold) 


A later addition to our Monotype faces, is the Bodoni with Bodoni Bold from 
6 to 12 pt. Display sizes will be available for captions as well as in makeup work. 
(This paragraph set in 10 pt. Bodoni with Bodoni Bold) 


Harrison 4630-4777 


Auto. 54-689 


MONOTYPE 
LINOTYPE 
MAKEUP [::] 


in Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


This Printer Was PREPARED 


Scene: A Printing Office. 

Time: A year from now, five years, or ten years—in fact, any old time. 

Enter: General Manager and Composing Room Foreman. 

Manager: Charlie. we've landed that Jones & Smith account. We start on 
their house organ and general catalogue next month. 

Foreman: All right, but you know it'll mean buying another typesetting 
machine. We have so many face changes now, the way compo- 
sition has been increasing lately, that we can hardly get along as it is. 

Manager: Well, how about that Intertype standardization scheme? Can't we 
change the A and B into three-magazine machines? 

Foreman: By George, I never thought of that. Sure we can! We can change 
them both, right here in the shop. And that'll give the operators 
three more magazines—six more faces always ready. (Business 
of thinking how he can take some of the credit himself). Now 
aren't you glad I insisted on your buying standardized Intertypes! 


INTERCHANGEABLE INTERTYPES 


Model A Model B Model C 
Single Magazine Two Magazines Three Magazines 


$2100 $2600 $3000 


INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


World Bldg., New York Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
539 Carondelet Street, New Orleans 86 Third Street, San Francisco 


On December 19th, 1916 ' 


OUR PHONE NUMBERS CHANGE TO 


: 3864 : 38 
Harrison 3565 Harrison 3567 
Automatic 51-282 


4 Bell Phones and the Automatic 
give you quick connections to the 


Service Typesetters 


Our Automobile Delivery Service is the 
talk of the town—We lead with im- 
provements — Watch the others follow 


SMITH-McCARTHY 


LINOTYPE MONOTYPE MAKEUP 
Caxton Bidg., 508 S. Dearborn St. 
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Model 4 (Double Magazine) 


Model 16 (Double Magazine) 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


F COURSE, you see the machines 

themselves in every well equipped 
printing office, producing day after day 
varied composition, from the simplest 
straight matter to the most intricate display 
and tabular matter. 


kkk 
What you don’t see is the organization 
behind them that developed the machines 
to their present high state of efficiency — 
an organization founded on a generation of 
uninterrupted experience and strong in every 
detail because of this experience. 
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The power of this organization is what 
makes the Linotype the most successful 
composing machine in the world—the 
most versatile, the most reliable, the most 
durable — the machine that J/asts — the 
machine you should have. 


We have a Linotype for Every 
Office at a Price and Upon 


Terms Within the Reach 
of Every Printer. 


MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE CoO. 
Tribune Building NEW YORK 


CHICAGO natoceey etree 1100 South Wabash Avenue 
SANURANGCIS COM eee eens 646 Sacramento Street 
INADA KONRILIBININIS), oon noabuedesaeh on c 
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Model 8 (Three Magazines) 


Model 9 (Four Magazines) 
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Model 14 (Three Magazines 
with Auxiliary) 


4 


Model 17 (Double Magazine Model 18 (Two Magazine 
with Auxiliary) Model 5) 


Model 19 (Two Magazines 
with Auxiliary) 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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SECRETARY LEYDEN RESIGNS 


Just as we were going to press the news 
reached us that Secretary William T. Leyden 
of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago had 
tendered his resignation. to the executive com- 
mittee to take effect April Ist. 

-The news will be received with sincere regret 
by the members as during his tenure of office, 
Mr. Leyden has combined intelligence and com- 
mon sense with his duties, which has added 


WM. T. LEYDEN 


popularity to his efficiency. He succeeded Frank 

. Brines as secretary of the old Ben Franklin 
Club of Chicago, in 1913. He has served suc- 
cessively as secretary of the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation and the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 
upon their formation. 

Secretary Leyden is removing to Winona, 
Minn., where he has acquired an interest in the 


old established printing firm of Jones & Kroeger.. 


He will act as secretary-treasurer of the company, 
and will carry with him the best wishes of a host 
of friends for his future material success in his 
new undertaking. 


HANDSOME GIFTS PRESENTED © 


The second annual banquet of the cost, esti- 
mating and salesmanship classes of the Ben 
Franklin Club of Cincinnati was held on March 
20th. About fifty were present, and among the 
interesting happenings were the presentation of 
handsome gifts to Chas. Barr and _ Secretary 
Turner as a mark of appreciation of the interest 
they have displayed in the classes during the year. 


WISCONSIN’S ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Personal experiences of over 100 printers and 
publishers, with the slogan, “‘That’s My Ex- 
perience—What’s Yours?’ are to constitute the 
three-day program for the third state conference 
on printing and newspaper publishing to be held 
under the auspices of the Wisconsin Federated 
Printing and Press Associations, at the University 
of Wisconsin, May 17th, 18th and 19th. 

Although it has been generally conceded that 
the great benefit derived from large gatherings 
of editors, publishers and printers lies in the ex- 
change of actual experiences, this is the first 
time that an entire convention in Wisconsin has 
been devoted to exchanging such information. 

Experiences of Badger printers with 
arrangement, practical economies in 
selling printing on the percentage plan, cost 
accounting, uniform prices, and other practical 
problems of the printing business will make up 
the part of the program under the direction of the 
State Franklin Club. 

The country newspaper will be the subject of 
one day’s meeting, with personal experiences told 
by editors and publishers, the topics being: ‘‘How 
I Distribute My Work Through the Week,” ““My 
Experience with County Correspondence,” “‘What 
I Know About All-Home Print,” “How I Handle 
My Ready-Prints,’ ‘‘My Experience With a 
Linotype in My Country Shop,” ‘‘How I Write 
My Editorials,’ ‘My Experience with Cost 
Finding on My Weekly Paper,’ “How I Raised 
My Subscription Rates,’’ ‘““‘My Experience with 
the Cash-in-Advance Plan,’ “How I- Increased 
My Advertising Rates,” “Why I Make a Flat 
Rate for All Advertisers,” ‘““What Premiums Have 
Done for My Paper,’ and “‘What I Have Found 
Out About Subscription Contests.”’ 

In addition to these talks by Wisconsin men, 
a number of well known publishers and printing 
experts from outside the state are to speak at 
the evening meetings on their experiences with 
various problems of printing and newspaper 
publishing. 

The conference is in charge of the executive 
committee of the Wisconsin Federated Printing 
and Press Associations, the members of which 
are Prof. Willard G. Bleyer, Department of 
Journalism, University of Wisconsin, chairman; 
H. L. Hoard, Ft. Atkinson, and F. W. Coon, 
Edgerton, for the Wisconsin Press Association; 
F. C. Blied and F. W. Cantwell, both of Madison, 
for the Wisconsin Franklin Clubs; W. T. Evjue, 
Madison, and E. C. Jones, Portage, for the 
Wisconsin Daily League. 
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Federal Board Fixes Diice of News Print 


ail 


Ts Federal Trade Commission on March 
3rd, made the announcement that they 
accepted a proposal by news print paper 

manufacturers that it fix a price for their product, 

and named $2.50 a hundred pounds as a reason- 
able charge. Higher prices were set for paper 
in less than carload lots and for sheet paper. 

Acceptance of the arbitration plans was an- 
nounced by the commission in a_ preliminary 
report to Congress on its news print investigation 
saying there had been no real shortage of paper, 
but that important manufacturers of the United 
States and Canada had banded together to secure 
unreasonable profits. 

BOARD’S FINDINGS OUTLINED 

The commission’s findings were outlined briefly 
as follows: 

“The increases in the selling price of news 
print paper for 1917 were greater than could be 
justified by the increases in cost. 

“There is not now and has not been a serious 
shortage of news print. 

“The system of distribution of news print 
paper is faulty. The close balance between supply 
and demand could easily be developed into local 
shortage, and this situation was taken advantage 
of and exaggerated by artificial means. Compe- 
tition among the comparatively unorganized pub- 
lishers, who bid feverishly in the open market, 
helped to make the situation more acute. 

“The increase in prices has been due in part 
to the fact that free competition has been ser- 
iously restricted in the news print paper industry. 
Important manufacturers in the United States and 
Canada were banded together to secure unrea- 
sonable profits. 

‘Some small publishers have already been put 
out of business and more are likely to suffer the 
same fate; and some large publishers will be 
financially ruined and many others will be unable 
to make any profits unless conditions are 
remedied.” 

The commission makes it clear that it is not 
acting as an agency of the government to fix 
prices but is serving only as an arbiter. It de- 
clined to act until both publishers and paper 
jobbers agreed to the manufacturers’ proposal and 
promised co-operation. Jobbers have agreed to 
handle and distribute paper put at their disposal 
by the commission at rates the commission pre- 


scribes. 
HOW PRICES ARE FIXED 


The prices fixed will be in force for six months, 
and contracts calling for prices higher than those 
set will be abrogated. 

Besides the price of $2.50 at the mill in car- 
load lots, the commission named these prices: 
Less than carload, $2.75; news print sheets in 
carload’ lots;* $3.25;/+ less than “carload, $3.50: 
Jobbers will charge not more than 5 per cent on 
carload lots, 121% per cent on less than carload 
lots, and 20 per cent on less than ton lots. 
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The commission, it is declared, will continue 
its efforts to restore competitive conditions 
news print manufacture. Small publishers are 
advised in the report to buy through co-operation 
in carload lots. Its final report, the commission 


Sa 


asserts, will recommend to Congress remedial 
legislation, suggested by facts disclosed by the 
inquiry. 


Manufacturers of news print paper, being in- 
vestigated by a federal grand jury at New York, 
believe they have escaped prosecution through the 
agreement entered into with the Federal Trade 
Commission fixing the price at which they will 
sell paper during the next six months. 

This agreement, made public by the trade 
commission, was sent to the Senate, together 
with an explanatory statement by the commission 
in response to the congressional resolution passed 
some months ago ordering an investigation into 
the print paper situation. 

That the department of justice has what it 
regards as proof of a criminal conspiracy by the 
manufacturers to boost the price of print paper 
was disclosed several weeks ago when the grand 
jury in New York was asked to return indict- 
ments against the paper manufacturers. 


WILSON TAKES A HAND 


After the grand jury started to work there 
was a report that the administration had sent 
word to the paper manufacturers they must 
make peace with the publishers and fix a rea- 
sonable price or they would be prosecuted under 
the criminal section of the Sherman anti-trust 
act. It was after this report was given out that 
the dickering between the commission and the 
paper manufacturers began. 

he manufacturers now believe that the news- 
papers of the country are satisfied with the fixed 
price of paper and that there will be no prosecu- 
tion and no criticism of the administration if it 
fails to proceed with the investigation. They 
believe the matter will be dropped entirely in the 
near future. 

MYSTERY ANGLE TO INQUIRY 

The attitude of the trade commission during 
inquiry has been mysterious. At first it made no 
progress at all, then suddenly it brought the 
paper makers and the publishers into an agree- 
ment on a price fixing arrangement, wholly 
satisfactory to the latter. 

Just about the time the agreement was entered 
into, the trade commission informed Congress it 
needed $400,000 to carry on a food investigation. 
While the paper price negotiations were on 
representatives of the publishers were virtually 
lobbying for the appropriation desired. The idea 
seemed to be that the publishers were to help the 
trade commission get the appropriation while the 
trade commission helped the publishers wring a 
low price for news print from the paper manu- 
facturers. The appropriation, however, failed of 
passage. 
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CALUMET’S MASS MEETINGS 


The members of the Calumet Ben Franklin 
Club wound up a very effective mail campaign, 
in which they tried to arouse their brethren of 
the south side to the importance of knowing the 
cost of manufacturing their products, by a mass 
meeting at New Hopkins Hall, west Sixty-third 
Street, on the evening of March 20th. The 
notice issued stated that the purport of the 
gathering was “‘to consider trade conditions and 
plan remedies for existing evils.” 

There -was an enthusiastic attendance of 
printers present, with Wm. H. McDonnell in the 
chair. He explained the efforts which had been 
put forth by the committee in charge of the 
publicity campaign and expressed a sincere hope 
that many of these printers who had received the 
series of letters which had been sent out would 
benefit by them and realize what it really cost 
to do business. 

Among the speakers who addressed the meet- 
ing were: W. Van Hinkle, of the United Typo- 
thetae and Franklin Clubs of America, Henry 
Allen of the Ben Franklin Monthly, Gene Turner, 
formerly secretary of the Ohio Federation of 
Printers, E.x-President G. E. Kinney, D. H. 
Drybureh, Jonne 2. sMoster, “and “others. “[t “is 
satisfactory to be able to report that several 
new members joined the organization, thus 
proving to the members that the campaign had 
not been altogether without success. 

At the February meeting of the club, Frank 
B. White, president of the Business Secretaries 
Forum, gave an address which was both interest- 
ing and instructive. Among his similies was, 
“Printers sell service that cannot be measured 
with a yard stick or upon the scales,” and ““Com- 
bine faith in yourself with the oil of energy and 
the milk of human kindness and your business 
will not be a fliver. 


INTERTYPE WINS SUIT 


A very important, final decision, affecting the 
dispute between the Intertype Corporation and 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, was handed 
down on March 19th by the Supreme Court at 
Washington, D. C. 

The New York Federal Courts sometime ago 
dismissed the suit brought by the Mergenthaler 
Company against the Intertype Company, it 
being claimed by the former that the linotype 
multiple magazine, slug and mold patents of the 
Intertype and International Typesetting Com- 
panies infringed the Mergenthaler patents. 

When the decision of the lower courts was 
rendered an appeal was immediately taken. The 
decision of the Supreme Court is now absolutely 
final and becomes effective at once. 


BOARD WILL DISTRIBUTE NEWS 


The Federal Trade Commission plans to super- 
vise the sale and distribution of news print paper 
through a board which will represent all interests 
concerned. 

The board, to be named as soon as a price 
fixing pool proposed by the manufacturers finally 
is arranged, will comprise five members, one each 
from the manufacturers, jobbers, large publishers, 
small publishers, and the trade commission. 

The trade commission representative will ope- 
rate the pool from offices in New York. 


LEASES NEW QUARTERS 


The Chicago offices of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company will, on May Ist, be trans- 
ferred from the Rand-McNally Building to larger 
and more convenient quarters on the second floor 
at the Plymouth Building, 417 South Dearborn 

tnect: 


The new offices will be very conveniently laid 
out and every facility given for taking care of the 
increasing business of the western office. Manager 
James H. Sweeney, who has just got back from 
a trip to Arkansas, where he combined business 
with a ten days’ sojourn at Hot Springs, reports 
business to be good generally. The popularity and 
effectiveness of the non-distribution system has 
led to many inquiries and large orders are being 
placed throughout the country. Needless to say 
the western district has not been without its 
share and, in consequence, the factory is behind 
on deliveries. 


INK MAKERS PROTEST 


It is pointed out by the National Association 
of Ink Makers that while the Department of 
Commerce encourages manufacturers to use inks 
and dyes made in America, the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing buys its colors in Germany, 
even going to the trouble of applying through the 
Department of State for permission from Great 
Britain to allow the German dyes to come over 
the ocean. 


The association claims that if the government 
thinks the American dyestuff industry, built up 
for the most part since the outbreak of the war, 
should be encouraged in the home market, and 
that American printing-ink manufacturers should 
buy their colors from the American dye makers, 


the government itself, as represented by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, should do 
likewise. 


A committee of the National Association of 
Printing Ink Makers is soon to protest to the 
government against this apparent inconsistency. 


MOVIES OF PRINTING 

The Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago are fort- 
unate in having secured the use of the moving 
picture films showing printing and its allied 
branches, which have been exhibited in the east 
with so much success. The object is to educate 
the buyers of printing as well as the craft them- 
selves of the many phases which enter into the 
manufacture of the completed job. 

Wednesday, April 25th, is the date the films 
will be shown and Orchestra Hall has been se- 
cured for the occasion. The seating accommoda- 
tion of the hall is 2,582, and tickets for the ad- 
mission of the members and their friends are 
now being printed and will be ready for dis- 
tribution in the course of the early part of April. 


The chance of witnessing the exhibition is an 
opportunity which should not be missed. 


"™ Members of the executive committee of the 
Illinois Press Association met in Springfield and 
decided to hold the next asscciation convention in 
Chicago about the middle of June. The meeting 
will be followed by a trip on Lake Michigan. 
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ONDUCTING a modern printing plant par- 
( takes of the dual nature of a_ profession 
and a business. It therefore seems ap- 
propriate that printing house managers should 
have a code of ethics. Not a set of rules for 
the information and observance of the public, 
but a standard of principles for the personal 
guidance of the men who manage the plants. 
The men who find the payroll every week, who 
make the policy and direct the operation of the 
plant, who sell the output and assume the 
responsibility. 

The public judges the printing trade by the 
master printers who control it. If the business is 
evidently governed by high standards it will be 
highly regarded but if the printers show that 
they do not regard their chosen avocation with 
confidence and pride the effect upon the public is 
belittling to the printing trade. 

Here, then, is offered a brief code of ethics 
for the master printer that may help him to 
realize the position that printing should occupy 
in the world of business. The trade made famous 
by Benjamin Franklin and developed by Theodore 
De Vinne and others, living and dead. 


Printing is as high and honorable an occu- 
pation as any in the world. Its work is closely 
interwoven with every big enterprise. In _ in- 
vention and progress printing has kept pace with 
science, literature and commerce. It is therefore 
an honor to be known as a printer and should be 


so held. 


Success comes to a printing plant through 
knowledge and study. It is therefore essential 
that a master printer know his own _ business 
thoroughly. 

A fellow feeling for others of the craft will do 
much to discourage and prevent price cutting and 
suicidal competition in every form. The problems 
of one printer are common to all. Competitors 
are not scoundrels because they are competitors. 


A firm stand for a price he knows to be right 
will in the end benefit the man who stands for his 
rights and will benefit the entire trade. 

Credit should only be extended upon the same 
basis that governs the credits in other lines. To 
keep the credit losses to the minimum is a duty. 

A fair salary for the manager is his due and 
should be included in the regular payroll. 

The public should pay for the depreciation of 
the plant. Without replacing worn out material 
and equipment, the life of a plant is only about 
fifteen years. And provisions should be made for 
keeping the plant up to standard at the expense 
of the customers. 


A mind for detail is essential to printing 
success and can be cultivated if not a natural 
gift. 

Errors in estimating usually mean a_ loss. 


Accuracy should be insisted upon, beginning with 
the head of the business. 

Economical arrangements and management 
that reduce costs should profit the business, not 
the public. 
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Co-operation in trade organizations means 
better competition and larger profits. 

Good work is appreciated and is the basis of 
re-orders. Price should never be acknowledged as 
the supreme basis of getting business. 

Enterprise is more productive of results today 
than ever before. Be alert to the opportunities 
that lie thick about. 

Broken promises of delivery make the public 
consider printers’ honor lightly. A promise should 
be a serious obligation, to be met when due. 

An appearance and air of confidence and 
success helps to make the appearance a reality. 

The rewards of honesty, integrity and appli- 
cation are not empty but are real and certain to 
come. 


HUMAN PERVERSENESS 


The printer-prisoners of Sing Sing issue a 
publication and in it recently appeared an article 
on ‘‘Perverseness.”’ The writer of the article 
says that the characteristic feature of perverse- 
ness is that which impels to the “doing 
of what one knows he should not do; playing 
with fire that has already seared and burned, or 
is bound to sear and burn.’ The writer adds 
that it is not on record that a monkey will 
twice attempt to get chestnuts out of the fire, 
however gratifying the taste of chestnuts is to 
his senses, and that it is not believed that a 
freed fox will ever again walk into the same trap. 

It would seem that everyone ought to know— 
not only what perverseness is, but—whither 
perverseness leads. Yet even where the results 
of perverseness are painfully evident, men and 
women again and again return to “play with 
fire that has already seared and burned.” 

Perverseness may not bring such painfully 
evident results in the printing industry, but is it 
not a fact that the habit of doing what one knows 
one should not do fastened itself like a barnacle 
on many of us and keeps us with our noses on 
the grindstone all our lives? 

Young printers especially are warned against 
this characteristic feature of perverseness, not 
that it leads to the penitentiary—not at all— 
but because it leads to a life of unrequited toil, 
and a life of continual struggle. A young man 


“or maybe two young men decide to break away 


from a firm where the prospect is good for their 
lifetime. They are acquainted with their firm’s 
prices and have an idea there is big money in the 
printing business. So they branch out, and for. a 
little while they cut quite a slice out of the old 
firm’s business. They invest what they have not 
yet got in mortgaged machinery and they are 
prospectively well-to-do. Then comes a lull and 
they have to “keep the wheels moving,’’ even at 


-a temporary loss, and thus they enter the slippery 


path. They cut and cut, and cut; and they 
know well the while that they are doing what 
they know they should not do. 

Eventually they are up against it; then under 
a new firm name they start in anew and resolve 
to do the right thing. But the perverse habit has 
fastened itself upon them and life becomes one 
continual struggle. 

Printers—old and young—beware of the per- 
versity in every human being and avoid the 
selling of any product below its cost of produc- 
tion, no matter what the consequences may be. 
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CHARLES FRANCIS ON SALES- 
MANSHIP 


Charles Francis of the Charles Francis Press of 
New York lectured before the Printing Supply 
Salesmen’s Guild of New York City, February 
14th, taking as his topic, ““Salesmanship.’’ Mr. 
Francis said in part: 


“It is a question how well qualified I am to 


write or talk of salesmanship, for I never con- 
sidered myself a salesman, rather an_ inside 
manager. Yet I recollect that in my _ earlier 


days I did what selling was necessary to keep 
busy a shop consisting of one large man and a 
small boy, and later on at times I went out and 
got work, though when I became a full-fledged 
manager I hired most of the selling. Shortly 
before I started the Charles Francis Press I was 
urged to go outside, and one fine morning | 
sauntered out for a couple of hours and brought 
in a job that netted the office $7,500 a year. 
Thereafter, as long as I remained with that house, 
I was kept mostly outside. 


In discussing salesmanship we are apt to 
think and talk mainly of the man who goes out 
and takes orders, but it is not true that the 
quality of the printing and the service given 
constitute the larger part of the selling? Grad- 
ually selling methods have developed, until today 


they may be divided into four types: |. The 
direct salesman or outside solicitor. 2. In- 
direct salesmanship, accomplished by the high 
grade of the product and reputation for fair 


dealing—in short, ‘“‘Service.’’ 3. Advertising, both 
in publications and direct, that is by calendars, 
circulars, folders, etc., through the mail. 4. 


Over-the-counter talk to people who call. 


Of these four methods, the second one, which 
we may call “Service,” is far the most efficient. 
The policy of a house for giving value and satis- 
fying its customers is just as much a means of 
getting trade as holding trade. It is not half 
as hard for the outside man to obtain work for 
the house with a reputation for service that it is 
for a house with no reputation or a doubtful 
record. The best selling—the salesmanship that 
counts for the most in the long run—comes by 
establishing a reputation for honest and straight 
dealing; for delivery in good shape and on time; 
for satisfactory quality and a ready willingness 
to make good any errors or discrepancies, which 
are bound to occur in so complicated a business 
as printing. All haggling and disputing should be 
avoided. Having made a contract, it is the 
printer's business to see it through and do it 
satisfactorily, even when it entails a loss. Doing 
this entails a reputation and sells more printing. 


The bright man going into salesmanship will 
consider: |. The character of the firm he is 
selling for and its principles of conducting busi- 


ness. 2. Whether they are looking for volume 
of business, and are satisfied to sell at cost, or 
realize when they are selling below cost. 3. 


Whether the salesman is expected to get most of 
his business by undercutting, which implies poor 
quality and few repeat orders. 4. Or whether 
the house is the sort that insists on a fair price 
to start, tries to hold the good will of customers 
by fair dealing, and thus makes it easy for the 
salesman to hold the trade he gets. 


HERE AND THERE 


Samuel Sweet Simmons, publisher of the 
Kenosha Evening News, died at the Presby- 
terian Hospital in Chicago, March 8th, aged 


forty-seven. 


The Blakely Printing Company, Chicago, con- 
tinues to make substantial progress. The second 
two-color Miehle press, two Cross automatic 
feeders and a Juengst gathering machine were 
recently added. 


Cameron-Amberg & Co., stationers and print- 
ers, Chicago, have leased the five-story and base- 
ment building at 163-165 West Randolph Street, 


and will remove about the end of April. 


The Correct English Publishing Company, 
Evanston, Ill., was incorporated February 24th, 
with $25,000 capital, by Josephine Turck Baker, 
Beatrice Baker Edwards and Rochen Turck 
Baker. 


William Bailey Howland, president of the 
Independent Corporation, publisher of the Inde- 
pendent and the Countryside Magazines, died 
suddenly in his office in New York, February 
27th, from angina pectoris. At different periods 
he published Outing, Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune, 
and Outlook. He was born in Ashland, N. Y.., 
in 1849. 


The Buelow-Daniels Printing Ink Company, 


Chicago, was incorporated February 26th by 
M. E. Daniels, F. Buelow, C. A. Newcomb and 
J. C. Kantenberger. Capital, $100,000. 


The assets of the Aurich-Ritmueller Freund 
Company, known as the Universal Press, Chicago, 
were sold at auction March 2nd. The machinery 
included a Miehle and an Osterlind press, two 
Gordons, a folder and a stitcher. 


William H. Eckhardt, printer, Oak Park, III., 
filed a petition in bankruptcy March Ist, showing 
liabilities of $3,124.16 and no assets. 


The entire force of the Standard Typesetting 
Company, Chicago, took part in a mandarin 
dinner March 7th, at the Toy Hong, the original 
Chinese restaurant of Chicago, and had a very 
social time. 


The Charles Perkins Company, Chicago, has 
sold out its bookbinding machinery plant to A. G. 
Burton’s Son, and Mr. Perkins is now connected 
with the sales department of that concern. 


The Bismarck Tribune, an afternoon daily, 
was sold for $13,500 at receiver's sale March |2th, 
to E. A. Hughes of Bismarck, N. D. 


A fire on the third floor of: the Pioneer Paper 
Stock Compnay’s building at 438-448 West Ohio 
Street, Chicago, March 15th, caused damage 
estimated at $100,000. 


The Crescent Paper Box Company, Chicago, 
$5,000 capital, was incorporated March 16th by 
Y. C. Maynard, W. E. Maynard and John 


Mauro. 


Ralph E. Fox, publisher of the Music Trade 
Indicator, died of pneumonia, March [6th at 
4724 Ellis Avenue. He was thirty-eight years of 
age and was born in Chicago. A widow and two 
daughters survive him. 
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Pay for Real Service 
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. ROM the President of the United States 
down to the veriest ditch digger there is 
only one thing for which a man or woman, 

or boy or girl, deserves to draw pay, and that is 

for—service. 

A boy born on a far-away island in the 
Baltic died recently; he was the owner of two 
magnificent hotels and his income was _ nearly 
half a million dollars a year, freely contributed 
by the patrons he had drawn to his hostelries. 
No one was compelled to use his inns. He was 
no smarter than other men, he had no better 
opportunities. He simply knew the value of 
service. As an employee he studied the wants 
and wishes of others, he was always loyal to 
“the house.’ He was never listed with the 
worthless, the careless, the indifferent, for these 
lose their positions on the slightest excuse or 
provocation. He realized that there was no 
point to which he could not climb. 

Chas. M. Schwab was a crane-man at $2.00 
a day. He had a great vision. He became 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Company. He 
believed that the best organization for any con- 
cern is made up of home talent; he developed 
the abilities of his men; he reasoned thus: the 
big accomplishments are largely a matter of 
habit—the habit of getting into wider and still 
wider habits. And the wider the orbit the greater 
the opportunity for service. 

Service has put on the breasts of over a 
hundred men at Bethlehem the diamond cross. 
This is a recognition of service—not of merit 
only but of real service. It is the insignia of the 
most exclusive society in the world. Money, 
pull, birth, brains—nothing can hoist a name upon 
the diamond cross roll of honor but service; 
service alone is the passport, distinguished service 
to the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

One diamond cross wearer was a stenographer; 
he is now a_ vice-president. Another was a 
college man who began in the boiler room. Still 
another worked his own way through school and 
then began as a day laborer in the steel plant. 
Service has lifted man after man to official 
positions in this vast plant where so many 
thousands are employed that it would seem well 
nigh impossible for any one individual to step 
out from the crowd. Service brings rich reward. 

Don’t let up on service. Your looks, your 
health, your habits, your bank balance, your 
peace of mind, your enjoyments and your pleas- 
ures, all these boost upwards their possessor. 
The path of success is the path of common 
sense; notwithstanding all that has been said 
about luck and chance, the best kind of success 
in every progressive man’s life comes through the 
grasping of opportunity. 


A printer may have a lofty aim and still be 
a poor shot. 


Nearly all the knowledge as to printers’ costs 
has been acquired at the expense of some printers 
burnt fingers. 
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CENTRAL WISCONSIN PRESS 
ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


The third annual winter business meeting of 
the Central Wisconsin Press Association, which 
comprises newspaper publishers in the _ eight 
central counties of the state, held in Merrillan 
recently, was in many respects the most successful 
of any meeting yet held by the association. Poor 
railroad connections interfered somewhat with the 
attendance, as several were compelled to return 
home after part of the journey had been made be- 
cause of the fact that connections were not possible. 

The afternoon program was taken up in 
routine business and in listening to two _ well- 
prepared papers. ““The Value of Co-Operation,” 
by E. G. Herrel of the Augusta Times, and “The 
Value of County Organization,” by D. F. Burn- 
ham of the Waupaca Republican-Post. Mr. 
Herrel’s subject covered other lines of work and 
progress, as well as dealing with the application 
of the subject to the printing industry. Mr. 
Burnham’s paper dealt with the county unit of 
organization, recalling the efforts made in his own 
county to bring publishers into more friendly 
relations with each other. 

The visiting editors were entertained by the 
commercial club of Merrillan at a sumptuous 
banquet in the evening, which was followed by 
the usual postprandial. Prof. Willard G. Bleyer 
of the school of journalism, University of Wis- 
consin, was the principal speaker, and took for 
his subject ““A Constructive Policy for the Weekly 
Paper.” 

Following the postprandial the business session 
was continued, at which papers were read on 
“Co-Operative Buying of Paper and Material,” 
by E. E. Payne of the Waupaca Record-Leader, 
“The Federal Publicity Act,’ by George E. 
Crothers, and “‘Co-Operation in Securing Foreign 
Advertising’ by John W. Glennon of the Stevens 
Point Gazette. 

George E. Crothers of the Neilsville Republican 
and Press was elected president, succeeding Secre- 
tary of State Merlin Hull; John W. Glennon of 
the Stevens Point Gazette was chosen vice-presi- 
dent, and Bert E. Walters of the Mosinee Times 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer, an office which 
he has held since the organization of the associa- 
tion four years ago. 

The summer meeting of the association will be 
held at Marshfield some time in July. 


NEW YORK OPEN SHOPS ORGANIZE 


The members of the Employing Printers’ 
Association of New York, operating open shops, 
have organized themselves into an open shop 
division. The decision was reached recently: at 
a meeting when Thomas E. Donnelley, of Chicago, 
chairman of the open shop division of the national 
organization, and H. W. Flagg, labor commissioner, 
also of Chicago, were present and made addresses. 

Officers were elected as follows: Chairman, 
George J. Hurst; vice-chairman, E. M. Lent; 
secretary-treasurer, Willis McDonald, Jr. Execu- 
tive committee: George B. Carter, Robert Schalk- 
enbach, D. O. Haynes, Jr., James Thomson, John 
Clyde Oswald, E. M. Lent and John S. Watson. 

The representatives of the division on the 
board of directors of the Employing Printers’ 
Association are George J. Hurst, Robert Schalken- 
bach and John Clyde Oswald. 
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Two Opposing Facts 
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HERE is less than fifty years between these 
two tacts—tor one was and the other 
now is—Fact. Fitty years ago advertising 

was so crude, so lifeless, or so brazen that it soon 
ceased to be effective. Then it was that the 
merchant and manutacturer could adduce evi- 
dence in support of the statement that advertising 
did not pay. 

On the other hand, thousands of merchants 
and manufacturers can now be found whe owe 
their very existence and success to the fact that 
advertising pays. 

But not all advertising fifty years ago utterly 
failed in its object; so after all it was but a part 
truth. And by the same token, all advertising 
does not pay today; so here again is only a half 
truth. 

It is for the printer to find the reason why all 
advertising did not pay in former times and 


why the reverse is not quite true today. The 
modern printer is greatly responsible for the 
change so far effected for the printers’ product 


has caused the evolution of the advertisement 
writer and designer and this man of power has 
revolutionized the printing industry. 

And why? Largely because he has 
greater volume of truth into advertising 
ever before. 

If the modern printer would have the cream 
as well as the milk in his product he would do 
well to give this matter all the consideration of 
which he is capable. Truthful advertising—pro- 
vided always that jt covers either a felt or an 
unfelt need—pays. Buncombe advertising does 
not pay. Truth in advertising, like the light 
under a bushel measure, will not prove meas- 
urably attractive. Even truth—found now-a-days 
more often in printers’ product than at the 
bottoms of wells—must needs be well and at- 
tractively clothed. Hence quality printing—prod- 
uct of merit—wins out more easily than the 
cheap product. And it is in quality printing that 
the modern printer seeks and finds the desired 
and desirable harvest. 


Out of every 100 complaints of price sub- 
mitted to the writer, not more than one or two 
have reference to quality printing. The source 
of trouble between customer and printer is almost 
invariably in the production of a piece of cheap 
printing. The customer could not foresee just 
what the finished product would be—he only 
knows that it does not meet his expectations and 
—he kicks at the price. The printer who gives 
the customer result- producing printing, printing 
that persuades, printing with power in the word, 
seldom quibbles over a printed question of price. 
He is simply after the advertising that pays and 
the wise printer studies how most effective the 
product can be made for the purpose intended. 


put a 
than 


Humanity is unequally divided between those 
who can’t stand prosperity and those who can’t 
get any to stand. 


FIFTY THOUSAND TIRE FOLDERS 


An Ohio printer asks the selling value of 
50,000 tire folders, 12x914 when open, delivered 
open, two colors, red and black, colors bleed, no 


composition, one set plates (four furnished). 
What is the job worth? 

Stock—13 reams Arctic, 28x42—120, 10c.$156.00 
| esata thascue: ~ le lee Pier Ata fee eee a nema 15.00 
Composition—lockup two 8’s, register.... 5.00 
Electros—Four, $3.50. Sere oe eee we 42 OO 
Scoring form and lockup _. ee el, 
Press—Make ready, 10 ours: $2. 00. res, 20.00 
Make ready, scoring form..........<. 4.50 

Run, 13 reams, four times, 26M, 850 
aneirour,-say 50 hours,.$2.00...4.... 60.00 
DCOLINS wmesHOUTS 2,00) 2.9 s eda 14.00 
Vike Um DSembedars e002) uid woe ee, 60.00 
a0e | bameblack- mcm fhe oe ce 00200 
Bindery—Cut, pack, deliver............. 14.00 

(Total, ee tee plus 25 per cent 
$99.00 . ne Fae) Ue ered ones ee Pm beet) 
ota eee ere ant eee ew $4955.00 


This is a job on which most printers would 
make a heavy loss on the ink. Watch the solid 
ink forms closely—safety first. 


RIGID RULES AT COLUMBUS 


At a recent meeting of the Columbus Ben 
Franklin Club a resolution was adopted that all 
members who signed weekly pledges place the 
Ben Franklin Club on their weekly pay rolls to 
the extent of their pledges, that no members 
donate printing during the year 1917, that the 
club continue its direct-by-mail advertising cam- 
paign, that every member of the club make 
monthly reports to the credit department, that 
customers be urged to use street addresses on 
their envelopes in place of the name of buildings, 
that the board of directors be instructed to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of reviving the Columbus 
School of Printing and that a school of estimating 
be conducted and that talks of costs and cost 
systems be delivered to the employees of local! 
members during the year. This outline of activi- 
ties, which are to be undertaken by the club 
during the year, is wide-reaching and shows the 
energy and progressiveness of the club. 


ENVELOPE WINDOW DECISION 


A decision of great importance to printers 
generally, was handed down in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, in the case of the 
Outlook Envelope Company vs. the General 
Paper Goods Manufacturing Company. The de- 
cision stated that the defendant had perfected a 
method of making window envelopes with ma- 
chines quite different from those improved by the 
plaintiff and both machines were known _ before 
either improvement was conceived. The suit was 
brought on the charge of infringement of three 
patent claims, but the higher court reversed the 
decision of the first case and declared that no in- 
fringement of any of: the three patents could be 
found. The decision says that the envelope- 
making device of each company was deserving of 
praise and profit and both were meritorious in- 
ventions. 
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| A Printer for City Clerk 


Sunn = 


LL indications’ at the time of writing seem 
A to point to the fact that the next city 
clerk of Chicago will be a member of the 
printing craft. At the primaries James T. Igoe, 
head of the well known firm of Cahill-Igoe, 
swept everything before him, carrying every ward 
save one, with big pluralities, thus landing the 
nomination on the Democratic ticket. He proved 
himself a wonderful vote-getter, and on the day 
of the election, April 3rd, it is prophesied that he 
will run ahead of his ticket and be easily elected. 
Irrespective of party afhliation master printers 
and friends of Mr. Igoe will give him their 
support. No stone is being left unturned to roll 
up a big vote for him, and if he is elected he can 


AMIUUULUVULIUUCAUEOUTOU EAU 


JAMES T. IGOE 
be depended upon to add luster not only to the 


office, but to the craft to which he belongs. Mr. 
Igoe has always been a strong believer in proper 
organization. He is a member of the Franklin 
Typothetae of Chicago, and operates his business 
on sound commonsense principles, with a _ cost 
system to guide him as to what jobs cost him 
to produce. His slogan is that he will conduct 
the office of city clerk, if the voters elect him, 
on a strictly, efficient business basis, and he can 
be depended upon keeping his word. As city 
clerk, he will have many printing problems to 
wrestle with, but with his practical knowledge of 
matters he will have no difficulty in straightening 
them out to the satisfaction of the craft and 
with advantage to the taxpayers generally. 

Men of Mr. Igoe’s stamp are badly wanted to 
serve the city. There is a need for them to 
honestly, efficiently and faithfully work for the 
betterment of our great city. He is a young man 
in the early thirties who has forged ahead in his 
own profession. He comes from a _ family of 
printers, as his grandfather and father before him 
were followers of Gutenberg. The latter was 
for years superintendent of the well known 


Chicago house of Rand-McNally. 


MONOTYPE CLUB BANQUET 


The second annual banquet of the Chicago 
Monotype Club, a successful and thriving or- 
ganization composed of printers, who are engaged 
in the operation of monotype keyboards and 
casters, took place recently at the La Salle Hotel 
and proved to be a most enjoyable re-union. 


During the serving of an excellent repast the 
Columbia Quartette proved to be entertainers of 
no mean order. The latest popular songs were 
sung and patriotic music came in for a_ hearty 
reception. The inner man having been satisfied, 
several toasts were honored, including ‘The 
Flag,’ which was drunk to with enthusiasm. 


The toastmaster, M. J. Cullen, introduced the 
speakers who included Jas. H. Sweeney, western 
manager of the Lanston Monotype Company. 
who congratulated the club upon the success of 
its organization and the strides it had made 
during the past two years in improving conditions 
among its members. He spoke of the oppor- 
tunities there were for operators of the monotype 
machine to improve their conditions if they devoted 
their time to the study of their business and fitting 
themselves to occupy executive positions. Among 
the other guests who gave short addresses were 
Harry Hillman, editor of the Inland Printer and 
Henry Allen of the Ben Franklin Monthly. Letters 
regretting their inability to be present were re- 
ceived from Judge Jacob H. Hopkins and Walter 
Barrett, vice-president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


The officers of the club, who have just taken 


office, are: 

E. J. Freel, president; Jos. J. Lowe, vice- 
president; F. O. Dehlin, recording secretary; 
and Frank 


M. J. Cullen, secretary-treasurer 
Howard, sergeant-at-arms. 


Board of Directors —W. S. Horton, P. M. 
Tomlinson, Chas. Pike, R. H. Survaunt and W. 
K. Hollenbeck. 


The arrangements of the banquet, which left 
nothing to be desired, were carried out by a 
committee, consisting of W. K. Hollenbeck 


(chairman), W. W. Mash and Jack Lesh. 


OBITUARY 


Robert Sweetser Pettibone, vice-president of 
P. F. Pettibone & Co., printers, Chicago, died 
at his residence, 224 North Menard Avenue, 
Austin, March 2nd. He was born at Stockholm, 
N. Y., September 6, 1849. When sixteen years 
of age he came to Chicago and found work with 
Culver, Page & Hoyne, printers. In 1872 P. F. 
Pettibone &-Co., was organized, he being one of 
the partners. Two married daughters and a 
sister are the only remaining members of the 
family. Amos Pettibone, who still retains fine 
physical vigor, is a cousin of the deceased. 


SAMUEL L. WINTERNITZ 


Samuel L. Winternitz, the Chicago auctioneer, 
who died February 23rd, is said to have sold 
more printing offices than any one else in the 
United States. How many of their owners knew 
their costs? 


Some printers who know themselves, know too 
much. 
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Rulers Increase Prices 


SRVINVNNUUUNA ALGO UU 
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N and after April Ist there will be a sub- 
stantial increase in Chicago in the price 


This has been decided upon 


of ruling. 


by the Rulers’ Division of the Franklin Typo- 
thetae ‘of Chicago after careful consideration. 
An important innovation has been introduced, 


viz., that of basing estimates upon the number 
of inches run through the machines. 

We are enabled to give the schedule which has 
been passed by the division and an example of 
how printers can easily figure out the cost of 
running stock through the machines, together with 
the time occupied in setting the pens. 

This ruling schedule is based on a two-beam 
standard ruling machine. 

A ream means 500 sheets ruled one side, one 
way. 

Springing of pens must never be considered, as 
each spring is equivalent to a beam and must 
be charged as such. 

SETTING 

17 inches will be considered minimum basis of 
estimating all faint lines. 

All fancy line box headings, each 20 cents. 

All head lines and footing lines, single and 
double, each 5 cents. 

Ordinary faint lines, 36 point to 
inclusive, 4 cents per inch. 

Ordinary faint lines, 12 point to 9 point, 
clusive, 6 cents per inch. 

For guide or dividing lines in faints, an addi- 
tional charge of 3 cents per point. 

For two color faint lines, 


13 point, 


in- 


in- 


D OmtOm om point: 
clusive, 9 cents per inch. 
For two color faint lines, 12 to 9 point, in- 
clusive, 12 cents per inch. 


For three color faint lines, 36 to 13 point, in- 


clusive, 14 cents per inch. 
For three color faint lines, 12 to 9 point, in- 
clusive, 16 cents per inch. 


For faint lines struck in, an additional charge 
of 35 cents for setting striker. 

Additional settings on striker, each 20 cents. 

All down lines, per point, 3 cents. 

Setting striker for down lines, 35 cents. 

Additional settings on striker, each 20 cents. 

For each additional color on down lines, add 
50 cents per color, per beam. 

All forms of interlining must be charged for as 
extra runs. 


RUNNING 
Minimum basis for running 8,500 running 
inches. 
Charge 5 cents per 1,000 running inches. 


EXAMPLE 

Run 4 reams, 17x22, two ways, one side. 

17 and 22 equal 39 running inches to one 
sheet. 

2,000 sheets equal 2,000 times 39 or 78,000 
running inches at 5 cents per 1,000 running 
inches, equals $3.90. 

On all stock lighter than basis of 17x22—16 lb. 


or for Index Bristol, Tag Board, etc., charge 
7 cents per 1,000 running inches. 
In estimating running at 5 cents per 1,000 


running inches, the prices for running one ream, 


two ways, one side, on different sizes, would be 
as follows: 

14x17, 15,500 running inches at 5 cents per 
1,000 running inches, 78 cents. 

17x22, 19,500 running inches at 5 cents per 
1,000 running inches, 98 cents. 

18x23, 20,500 running inches at 5 cents per 
1,000 running inches, $1.03. 

19x24, 21,500 running inches at 5 cents per 
1,000 running inches, $1.08. 

17x28, 22,500 running inches at 5 cents per 
1,000 running inches, $1.12. 

20x28, 24,000 running inches at 5 cents per 
1,000 running inches, $1.20. 

21x32, 26,500 running inches at 5 cents per 
1,000 running inches, $1.33. 

22x34, 28,000 running inches at 5 cent per 
1,000 running inches, $1.40. 

23x36, 29,500 running inches at 5 cents per 
1,000 running inches, $1.48. 

24x38, 31,000 running inches at 5 cents per 
1,000 running inches, $1.55. 

28x34, 31,000 running inches at 5 cents per 


1,000 running inches, $1.55. 
The minimum charge for running to be 8,500 
running inches at 5 cents per 1,000, or 43 cents. 


EXAMPLE 
Rule 5 reams, 19x24. 
Two ways, one side. 


19 and 24 equals 43. 

2,500 times 43 equals 107,500. 

107,500 times 5 cents equals $5.38. 

EXPLANATION 

19 and 24 equals 43 running inches to a sheet, 
two ways. 5 reams or. 2,500 sheets equals 2,500 
times 43 or 107,500 running inches at 5 cents 
per 1,000 running inches, equals $5.38. 

On any size sheet run, add width by length, 
multiply by number of sheets run and multiply 
by cost per 1,000 running inches. 


AFTER PRINT PAPER SUBSTITUTES 


Several possible substitutes for print paper 
made of white spruce pulp are used in the Pulp 
and Paper Number of The Log of the Lab, 
recently published by the staff of the forest 
products laboratory of the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison. All the paper in the booklet 
was made in the laboratory, and all details of 
publication, except binding and printing the 
cover, were the work of the staff on their own 
apparatus. 

The cover was made at western larch sulphate 
pulp; the inside pages are of paper made of equal 
parts of noble fir sulphite pulp and aspen soda 
pulp. The title page is made of white birch soda 
pulp. 

Pulp and paper manufacturing are discussed 
from many points of view, and records are given 
of the laboratory’s experiments with twenty-two 
species of wood to find a substitute for white 
spruce. Although none of the substitutes was 
considered equal to spruce, especially in color, 
several resulted in a fair commercial grade of 
paper. 


Electrotypers in Chicago say the recent ad- 
vance in wages will add all the way from 15 per 
cent to double that amount to the cost. 


Some printers for that tired feeling always take 
AaBSTIECL Car. 
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Where a Cost System Gave 
Backbone 
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yA octets: printer asked a Chicago printer 


UTR U LALLA LLL LLL 


the selling value of 10,000 high grade 

booklets, and was informed that the goods 
according to the specifications, were easily worth 
$1,000.00. The Chicago printer advised his west- 
ern brother to install the Standard Cost Finding 
System and thus secure for himself valuable data 
which would enable him to estimate and charge 
with greater confidence in his figures, and with 
an assurance of profit. It was a real good letter 
the Chicago printer sent westward. 

Quite a lengthy reply came. It ran thus: 

“We do keep a cost system and it is this 
same cost system that has to some extent upset 
the members of this firm. Our cost system 
showed us that the 10,000 booklets cost us 
$850.00, and in due course of time we rendered 
our bill for within a fraction of $1,000.00. This 
sum looked high to us, yet we could see no place 
where we could reduce the bill unless we cut into 
our profit and’this we were not at all inclined 
to do. 

“The customer kicked and went out on a 
hunt for lower prices—lower values, he called 
them—using our finished product as copy. He 
found a printer who said he would produce a 
similar job for $550.00 Then he surely did rave. 
We showed him our cost records and this helped 
us greatly; later on we showed him your price 
of $1,000.00, and this helped us some more. At 
last he reluctantly paid the bill and vowed he 
was through with us. 

“Then the other printer did the worst thing 
he could possibly have done; he went broke— 
utterly broke. This helped us some more, of 
course, and we got more friendly. We fully 
count upon doing his work right along—thanks 
to cost system and to you for your estimate.” 

Now, what would have happened had this 
printer had no cost system and no Chicago 
friend. The buyer would have had no mercy 
in court; the judge and jury would have stood 
by “‘the right price’’—-the low price. The printer 
would have had the worst of it every way. 

When will solid manufacturers and progressive 
business men see that men who fail in business 
are no credit to any community? And only the 
‘live and let live’ policy enables men to prosper 
together. The manufacturer who tries to buy 
printing or any other commodity below its value 
is not helping in the building up of his town or 
community. 


President T. E. Donnelley of R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company, Chicago, surprised the mayor 
of Lake Forest by sending him a check for $200 
in a letter, saying his taxes were not high enough 
for the benefits he received. He lives outside 
the limits of Lake Forest. 


Hendrick & Brewer, South Bend, Ind., have 
recently added a cylinder press and a folder to 
their equipment. 


Improved machinery enables a _ printer to 
accomplish almost as many things as a woman 
can with a hair pin. 


COSTS OF PRODUCTION IN ENGLAND 
DURING WAR TIMES 


Official statistics carefully compiled by the 
British Master Printers’ Association, gives the 
average rates for binding as follows, these figures 
covering the entire cost of the productive hour, 
including wages, rent, taxes, interest on invest- 
ment, depreciation, proprietor’s salary, general 
administrative and selling expenses: 


Girls, hand work, per productive hour in 


each}: Cases is et cenit A ea $0.18 
Machine folding, minimum........ 48 
Perforating, ‘tootsorspower~ine: + eee eee 
Pérforating erotary ee een eee ey? 
Numbering, foot power..... 24 


Wire stitching, foot power, not including 
WIPE Se ER ees sine, ae eee 24 


Wirezstitchinesppowemeie se eee 26 
Machine sewing, not including thread...... 44 
Binders hand.work 45. ee .42 
Cutting: machine; powermerow .c02 fae, See 
Ruling si 's.ts.ehuts acncnr ad peek ot tulen 7 ee ee 


And here’s a most significant rule: To piece 
work rates for hand work add 110 per cent to 
obtain cost. This same authority says that at 
least 15 per cent should be added to the cost of 
all materials “‘to cover handling and selling ex- 
penses,’ and that “if traveling expenses are 
heavy this percentage should be increased.’’ To 
the total cost so obtained a percentage “‘must be 
added for profit.’’ All of which goes to show that 
the British Cost Commission is still very active 
and is doing some good work; has been doing 
excellent work ever since that British delegation 
visited Chicago in 1910. 

Another British authority has suggested prices 
for post-war times as follows: 


Forwarders and finishers, per hour......... $0.42 
High grade workmen in bindery........... .48 
Rulers, on 42 inch double striker..........  .42 
Rulers; one diseamachines-- =" ee ee 48 
Cutting machine, power. .-.)...5.. 0) ee 42 to 48 
Girlssehiand:- “works (200. Se eee eee 16 
Machine sewing, not including thread...... 40 
‘Wire stitching, foot power, not including 

WITEg To. os sot ee eee .24 
Folding hand? .2teer o> nae tenet 16 
Folding: machine, sminimurms= se nee eo 
Perforating ystoot™ power. 2.05 te eee .20 
Perforating rotary + en). ee ieee ee 
Paging or numbering, including ink........ GFE 


This authority’s scale ranges lower than that 
of the committee having all cost data in their 
possession and it is to be hoped that the scale of 
of the latter will be the more generally followed. 
These costs run about one-half those prevailing 
in the United States and Canada. 


obstinacy can never be mis- 
has firmness his customer 


Firmness and 
taken. A_ printer 
obstinacy. 


Bread is the staff of life but that fact doesn’t 
justify a printer in making his existence a con- 
tinual loaf. 


When: fortune knocks at a shiftless printer’s 
door he is usually over at a competitor’s trying to 
borrow something. 
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Very few collisions occur on the path of virtue. 


In correcting an error some printers make two. 


Enough is always a little more than a printer 
has. 


A printer can’t keep busy running around in a 
circle. 


Some printers have reduced blundering to a 
service. 


A train of thought is the real thing in rapid 
transit. 


A soft answer means putting the salve on 
savage. 


The end of the string finds most printers all 
tied up. 


Printers with lame excuses should naturally 


b-lamed. 


A printer with plenty of sand rarely loses his 


bearings. 


When a printer is at the end of his rope he’s 


stranded, 


The printer who is up to snuff is seldom 


sneezed at. 
Go out of your way to do a favor and you 
make a friend. 


An unrepeated mistake is a considerable asset 
with most printers. 


A busy printer talks but little, a busybody 
never stops talking. 


Wise printers are those who prevent others 
getting wise to them. 


If printers told only what they know there 
would be less talking. 


A printer who wants to set the world afire 
must never be put out. 


The oft-stung printer can never see beyond 


the B’s of life’s alphabet. 


The printer who thinks he knows it all gen- 
erally has the most to learn. 
The printer who loves his 


work is usually 
working for the one he loves. 


If the self-made man brags about it there is 
something wrong with the job. 


Many a printer is rich in experience who 
> . . 
cant raise the price of a meal. 


Books are a great help to a printer, especially 
bank books with good balances. 


An ounce of keep-your-mouth-shut is _ better 
than a pound of sorry-you-spoke. 


A printer must either make a way for himself 
or get out of the way for others. 


Other people don’t close their eyes to your 
faults even if you do so yourself. 


If a printer has a little success he shouldn't 
camp on it for the rest of his life. 


Don’t think too much of your own methods. 
Others may be right about them. 


If a printer would have respect for others he 
should begin by respecting himself. 


Being sorry that you took the job too low 
doesn’t enlist the sympathy of others. 

Some printers consider an ounce of graft 
worth more than a pound of honesty. 


There are many ways of getting a living; 
some printers have been known to work. 


Why hurry to get to the top of the ladder if 
you are going to fall off when you get there? 


If a printer finds himself in the right place at 
the right time he shouldn’t quarrel with his luck. 


Printers who try to please everybody are 
generally as worn out after awhile as a weather- 
vane. 

Although the banister of life is full of splinters, 
printers slide down it rapidly when once they 
start. 


When a customer shows a Christian spirit 
in a price argument things generally are coming 
his way. 


When a printer feels like putting in a foolish 
bid he should reflect that he has to live with his 


memory. 


There is an independent fortune awaiting the 
inventor of a composing machine which will spell 
correctly. 
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A Birthday Celebration 


AUN 


Ahi sixty-third anniversary of the birth of 
Ottmar Mergenthaler, inventor of the 
linotype’ machine, will be celebrated in 

Chicago, May I|th, at the Shepard public school. 

John Raphael Rogers, of New York City, chief of 

experimental staff of the Mergenthaler Linotype 

Company, has been invited to deliver the principal 

address, and Miss Pauline R. Mergenthaler, of 

Baltimore, is expected to unveil a portrait of her 

father, which she and her mother are presenting 

to the school. 

The program for the anniversary exercises is 
being arranged by committees representing the 
various bodies interested in the great memorial 
window designed and built by the well-known 
artist, Thomas Augustin O’Shaughnessy, and in- 
stalled in the school building by the Old Time 


in 
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JOHN R. ROGERS 


Printers’ Association in 1914. Portraits of Frank- 
lin, Mergenthaler, Scott, and Shepard appear in 
the window, with a printing house scene of 1814, 
and this sentiment, the joint product of Albert 
H. McQuilkin, former editor of the Inland Printer, 
John McGovern, dean of the Press Club of 
Chicago, and Col. M. Hugh Madden: 


“In honor of printers—past, present and to come; 

The multipliers of recorded thought, 

Carrying down the centuries the evidence of 
man’s advancement in knowledge— 

The heralds of peace and good will— 

The conservators of wisdom—the antagonists of 
error— 

The champions of good works—the glorifiers of 
achievement— 

The preservers of art, the promoters of culture.’ 


Chairman Jeremiah M. Cox, of the Machine 
Composition Club, has named Messrs. Walter C. 


’ 


Bleloch, Charles L. Just and Edward J. Mc- 
Carthy as representatives of that body on the 
general committee. 

President George J. Knott, of the Old Time 
Printers’ Association, has named the following 
committee: 

Charles S. Peterson, chairman; Michael H. 
Madden, vice-chairman; Acors Wells Rathbun, John 
J. Smith, William Checkett, Benjamin F. Simmons, 
Jeremiah J. O’Donnell, Andrew B. Adair, John 
Canty, Michael Colbert and Joseph S. Flynn. 

The Henry O. Shepard Memorial Association, 
incorporated last year with practically the same 
personnel as chosen in 1914, is sponsor of the 
celebration, the first one of a public nature ever 
held for the noted inventor. The members of the 
memorial association are the following: 

Walter B. Conkey, Prosper D. Fenn, William J. 
Hartman, William C. Hollister, George E. Lincoln, 
Miss Mergenthaler, William Mull, Thomas A. 
O’Shaughnessy, John M. Ryan, Mrs. Walter 
Scott and William Sleepeck. 

Other organizations which have been or will 
be invited to take part in the affair are the 
Chicago local of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, Chicago Typographical Union, 
No. 16, the Press Club of Chicago, the Trade 
Press Association, the Advertising Association of 
Chicago, the Printing Pressmen’s Union and other 
bodies which aided the Old Time Printers’ Asso- 
ciation in raising the fund for the memorial 
window. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER 


This is the title of a work dealing with the 
life of Benjamin Franklin from the pen of John 
Clyde Oswald, editor of The American Printer. 
The volume is from the press of Doubleday, Page 
& Company, who published it for the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. It is dedicated by 
the author to Edgar Fahs Smith, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in grateful appreciation of 
his cordial and abundant hospitality to the delegates 
to the twelfth annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the world. 

Mr. Oswald is a writer of no mean ability. 
His pen has been prolific in producing works of 
interest to the printing craft generally. But in 
the present instance he has excelled anything he 
has previously attempted. Familiar with the life and 
character of the famous Franklin he has painted a 
pen picture of him which will be read with avidity 
by his vast following in American printerdom. 

The story begins with Franklin’s apprentice- 
ship to his brother James, who conducted a 
printing business in Boston and was publisher of 
the New England Courant, and follows his career 
so far as it related to his business activities 
through his many interesting experiences not only 
in America but in Europe. 

Franklin, among the other claims of Mr. 
Oswald, revolutionized printing in America, he 
added quality to the product of the press and 
dignity to it as a business. He was practically 
the founder of colonial journalism; he galvanized 
its dry bones into life and gave real life to the 
word newspaper. 

The book, which contains nearly 250 pages of 
reading matter, is bound in cloth and retails for 
$2.00 per copy. Any of our readers who desire a 
copy of the publication can obtain same by forward- 
ing check to us at 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 
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Making Printing More 
Effective 
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T ought to be an axiom of every print shop 
| that there is but one best way to do a job. 
There may be several right or good ways ta 
display and print a piece of work, ways of hand- 
ling that are technically correct But there will 
always be one best way within the range of the 
plant doing the work. 

This principle applies to every department of 
the plant There are right and wrong ways of 
handling a job in the composing room, the press- 
room and the bindery. It applies with particular 
force to the composing room, however, because, 
without special instructions as to the style and 
type to be followed and used, the compositor has 
almost the whole equipment of type, ornaments, 
rules and borders to select from. 


The old time printer used to set one line at a 
time, without looking ahead. He used a line of 
type that would fit, rather than a series that 
would best express the writer’s aim and intention. 
He seldom attempted to grasp the object of the 
job as a complete thing, by looking it over before 
beginning to set the type. 

Nowadays, compositors are educated to read 
over their copy before beginning with the object 
of getting a more harmonious, complete and better 
balanced sheet or page. 


But the results of these modern methods are 
sometimes extremely ludicrous to the man who 
sees in the object of the author what the com- 
positor or foreman or perhaps the _ salesman 
obviously overlooked. 


We see jobs with the least important points 
displayed in the largest type. Words are divided 
in a way that would have given Noah Webster 
the keenest pain. Different series are used 
together that were never intended to harmonize 
or even to be used in contrast. First principles 
of art and good sense are every day violated 
without excuse or apology. And the canons of 
simplicity and proportion are entirely lost sight 
of. A hurrying, careless world passes _ these 
things over. The aim of the printed missive is 
not reached, but few dig below the surface to see 
why the result was not obtained. 


Yet the remedy is obvious and easy. It 
consists merely in considering how the writer's 
ideas can be best expressed with the material and 
equipment at hand. Surely this should not be 
difficult for so intelligent a man as a printer is 
presumed to be. 


As practical suggestions that may be helpful 
in overcoming the common faults of type compo- 
sition let us all remember a few first principles 
that will assist in producing a pure and correct 
form of typogaphy. 

Every page or sheet should be well balanced— 
not top heavy nor bottom heavy either. Even a 
novice can see that there is something wrong 
with a poorly balanced piece of work. 

There is beauty in simplicity. A simple style 
is more attractive than an over ornate appearance. 

Only a few series of type should be used on 
any job, big or little—usually the fewer the better. 


*production—a 


Light borders and rule should usually be used 
with light faced type. The heavy ornaments and 
rules belong with the black faced, bold types. 


In using a second color, lighter than the color 
of the main part of the work, heavy faced type is 
usually preferable. For instance, yellow seldom 
looks well on a hair line rule. 

Few liberties should be taken with dictionary 
spelling and few with the rules of correct punctu- 
ation. 

The main point of a displayed job should be 
featured in a way so that there may be no doubt 
in the mind of the reader. And the balance of 
the matter should be correctly proportioned to 
its importance and the order in which it occurs. 


Colors should be used sparingly to get the 
best effect. On a two-color job, the best effect 
can usually be secured by using the second 
color on only a few lines or as an embellishment 
to the primary color, usually a darker or stronger 
hue. 

The main object of all printing should be to 
fulfill its mission in presenting the ideas of the 
author in the most appropriate and clearest 
manner. Like a man’s speech which emphasizes 
certain words or sentences, printing should convey 
an idea just as clearly. The word emphatically 
spoken may be compared to the display line of 
type or the use of a second color to give emphasis. 
Gestures in speaking may be likened to the 
ornaments, rules and punctuation marks. A man 
points to an object about which he is speaking 
and this has its counterpart in the printed illustra- 
tion, to which attention may be directed just as 
surely as the pointing finger directs the eye 
toward the object of a conversation. 

More attention to the importance and _ possi- 
bilities of printing in presenting the unseen 
thought or the spoken word on paper will surely 
result in a clearer understanding and better re- 
sults from the printed matter.—Harry M. Bastord. 


“OUR RECORDS ARE OFF” 


Gus Robrahn, the international organizer for 
the electrotypers, says that he has met with very 
few electrotypers who have any means of learning 
their costs of production and found that several 
electrotypers intimated that “‘our figures are off.”’ 
(This refers to the cost figures sent out by the 
international cost committee). Mr. Robrahn ad- 
vised all such to investigate their own costs for 
themselves by keeping honest record on the 
various items and operations entering into the 
cost of production in their own plants and then 
compare their costs on the various classes of 
work and then “‘show us how far our records are 
offs. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is the man who knows 
little or nothing of his costs of production who 
makes the claim that the official ‘figures are off.”’ 
Mr. Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
points out that there are very few manufacturers 
in the United ‘States who know their costs of 
condition he is endeavoring to 
remedy. Like the rest of us, he finds indifference 
the greatest stumbling block in the path of prog- 
ress. 


Co-operation means getting along with the 
other fellow. When you give him a lift, don’t do 
it with your boot.’—Elbert Hubbard. 
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CHATTANOOGA CLUB FORMED 


It is a matter of satisfaction to be able to 
report that in Chattanooga, Tennessee, the printers 
have gotten together again and formed a Graphic 
Arts Club, with the determination to improve 
conditions in the craft. 

Officers have been chosen as follows: Presi- 
dent, George J. Haley; treasurer, Crowden B. 
Mills; secretary, Neil Crowley. The officers are 
well known, the president being head of the 
McGowan-Cooke Printing Company, and a strong 
supporter of organization along the proper lines. 
He was a member of the executive committee of 
the old Ben Franklin Club of America and did 
good work among the printers of his state in 
getting them to become interested in cost system 
work. Mr. Mills, the treasurer, is connected 
with the Purse Printing Company, the head -of 
which is Robert P. Purse, a member of the 
executive committee of the National Typothetae. 

Every shop in Chattanooga was represented at 
the meeting when it was decided to re-form the 
club which some time ago did very effective work. 
W. Van Hinkle of the headquarters staff of the 
United Typothetae was present and _ rendered 
material assistance in the reorganization. 

It has been decided to employ a paid secretary 
and operate on a plan similar to that followed 
by other cities where a man devotes the whole 
of his time to organization work. 


THE AUSTRALIAN PAPER INDUSTRY 


Efforts are being made in Australia, to ascer- 
tain whether or not waste forest vegetation 
represents a source of industrial wealth. The 
Interstate Commissioners are of the opinion that 
the paper-making industry might be successfully 
developed, provided that there is an adequate 
supply of the raw material, sufficient at least for 
the Australian requirements. The chief difficulty 
with which this industry has had, hitherto, to 
contend, has been the fact that the supply of 
wood pulp, which is essential for all the better 
classes of paper, has not yet been put upon a 
proper commercial basis, either as to price or 
quality. Compared with competitors abroad the 
Australian paper-making industry has been handi- 
capped by very unfavorable conditions. 

aper may be made also from the pulp of 
certain grasses, and it has been proposed, as an 
encouragement to commercial effort in _ this 
respect, to raise the bounty on the market value 
of vegetable pulp from 15 to 30 per cent. An 
increase in the general rate of 5 per cent, so as 
to afford preference to the United Kingdom, is 
thought by the commissioners to be justifiable 
with regard to paper manufacturers generally. 


PRINTER’S BAD FALL 


We regret to have to report a further mis- 
fortune to George M. Gray, owner of the Gray 
Printing Company, of Fostoria, . Ohio, recently 
destroyed by fire. He was seriously injured when 
he fell three stories down an elevator shaft a few 
days ago. Mr. Gray was superintending the re- 
establishment of the new printing office when the 
accident occurred. Misfortunes to some do not 
come singly. 


“Love your neighbor, but don’t pull down the 
fence.’’—Franklin. 


A BINDERY PROBLEM 


It is an old saying that when a thing comes 
home we begin to take notice, and the problem 
of price cutting is sometimes brought home to a 
price cutting printer in a way that compels him 
to consider the thing seriously and in the right 
way. 

A printer secured an order for a half million 
Christmas seals to be used in connection with 
raising money for a hospital. The seals were one 
inch square and printed in four colors. They 
were ordered bound in books of five sheets each, 
five stamps to the sheet, in one row. There were 
front and back covers and a single wire stitch 
was to be used in binding each book. The seals 
were to be perforated from top to bottom, but 
not in the other direction. 


The printer ran sheets of eighty stamps each 
and printed the front covers sixteen on, making 
a sheet the same size as the gummed stock used 
for the seals, 81x11 inches. 

Not having bindery facilities, the printer asked 
two trade binders to quote prices on the gather- 
ing, stitching, perforating and cutting. One bind- 
ery quoted $32.50, using round hole perforating. 
The other bindery quoted $10 with slot per- 
forating. The first binder finally reduced his 
price to $25 as a special concession. 


The great discrepancy set the printer to won- 
dering which if these two binders was right in 
his price. It also set him to thinking that, 
perhaps his own prices sometimes were as greatly 
at variance with the quotations of other printers. 
It was understood the difference between the 
cost of round or pin hole perforation and _ slot 
perforating on this job would be considerable, 
but this difference hardly seemed to cover the 
great difference in price. 


A startling discrepancy of this kind is probably 
a good thing occasionally to keep careless printers 
keyed up to the necessary accuracy and careful- 
ness in making their own estimates. 


AUTOMOBILE “LINGO” 


A clever adaptation of automobile specifica- 
tions to the printing business has been made by 
the White Printing Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in its advertising. Here it is: 

Body—Straight-line type. 

Tire—Tireless (day and night crews). No 
sighs (size). 

Motor—Six cylinders, six jobbers. 

Transmission—Direct-drive, high-speed. No low, 
intermediate or reverse. 

Power—Meets every printing and engraving 
requirement at high speed. 

Magneto—Fires every employee with “pep.” 

Oiling System—Milk of human kindness. 


Top of the heap. 
Curtains—None. Nothing to hide. 


Windshield—No wind. 

Self-starter and Speedometer—Geared direct 
to every employee. 

Axle—No floaters. 

Price-—Let us figure. 

Brakes—Hardly ever. 

Wheels—Always “going round.” 

Horn—What our customers blow for us. 

Finish—Not yet. 

Weight—No waits. 


@ 
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Country Job Printing 
By O. T. Rishoff, Bottineau, N. D. 
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ROM personal found 
that very few of the so-called country 
print shops employ anything like an 

adequate system in their job printing depart- 
ments. This is particularly true of the thousands 
of small shops that also publish a weekly news- 
paper. And in such shops the tendency to con- 
fusion is even more apparent than in the ex- 
clusive job shop. 

Having wrestled for fifteen years with the 
problem of a simple, and at the same time a 
comprehensive system for keeping a _ record of 
the job business, I believe I have a device that 
embodies these two essentials. It may not be the 
best in the world. And I no not claim originality 
for all its features, but believe a fair trial will 
demonstrate its worth to those who have been 
“going it blind.” 

JOB RECORD BOOK 


A job record book is provided for the front 
office. It is practically self-explanatory. Each 
job as it comes into the office is first entered in 
the record book, numbering the jobs 
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observation I have 


consecu- 
tively. A job ticket or job envelope is then 
filled out, after inclosing the copy in the en- 
velope. The ticket number is, of course, the 


same as that in the record book. All the in- 
formation necessary for the back room is entered 
on the ticket, such as quality, kind of stock, 
color of ink, bindery work, etc. 

The job ticket is then placed in a drawer or 
on a hook in the job alley. When the job is set 
and ready for the press the composition time is 
entered on the ticket in the space designated for 
that purpose. If a stone proof or press proof 
goes out to the customer this should be filed in 
the job envelope for the future protection of the 
shop in case of errors. 

The press time is also entered on the ticket 
and the O. K’d press proof filed in the ticket. 
The quantity of stock should be noted at the 
time stock is cut or counted out, but the cost 
may be left for the front office, if desired. 

With the job completed the ticket is filed on 
the ‘‘dead’’ hook. The tickets from the dead 
hook are cleaned off every evening, or as often 
as expedient, and returned to the front office for 
checking in. As a rule I do not check in the 
tickets oftener than once or twice a week, but for 
shops doing a large volume of business and de- 
siring to keep right up with the bookkeeping 
daily it is better to turn the tickets in once a 
day. The date each ticket is returned is written 
or stamped with a rubber stamp in the “Ckd. 
In’? column of that particular job. All jobs that 
have not been previously priced are figured up 
at this time, using the cost record on the ticket 
to determine what that price should be. Of 
course every shop has some hour-cost upon which 
prices on work are computed. With the hour- 
cost established, it is only a matter of a few 
moments to determine just what each particular 
job has cost the shop to produce, granting that 
the hour-cost is correct. Of course, on most 
commercial work such as letterheads, envelopes, 


billheads, statements, etc., every shop has a fixed 
price and the time record on such jobs may be 
omitted. It is, however, interesting to keep a 
perfect record on a few of these ordinary jobs. 
The average printer will find to his surprise that 
composition, makeready and presswork cost more 
than he has suspected and he may even find it 
necessary to boost the prices on these classes of 
work. 


JOB TICKETS: FILED 


Having checked in the completed jobs, the 
job tickets are filed away consecutively in filing 
cases for future reference. We use a 5 by 5 
inch box, II inches long. These we make from 
cloth board, bound with gummed tape. Each 
box of this size will hold- 100 job tickets, for 
which we use a No. 12 50-pound manila envelope. 
A label on the end of the filing box shows what 
series of tickets it contains so that any particular 
ticket may be found in a moment’s time. 

The jobs are charged or posted direct from 
the record book to the ledger. In place of the 
journal folio in the ledger we post the ticket 
number. By this method it is simple to trace a 
job back for any length of time. To illustrate: 
Mr. Brown calls up by telephone and wants some 
letterheads “‘the same as last time.’’ By turning 
to Mr. Brown’s account in the ledger we readily 
find the last charge for letterheads. At the same 
time the entry shows us what ticket number that 
job had and in a moment we have it resurrected 
from its proper place in the filing cases. 

At the end of the month such jobs as have 
not been completed or checked in are transferred 
to the following month, retaining the same ticket 
number. A notation of the transfer is made in 
the “‘checked in’ column. By footing up the 
price columns and deducting the total charges of 
the transferred jobs, the total job business for the 
month is shown. 

To such as already have a similar or a more 
comprehensive system this may sound quite 
elementary. To those who are contenting them- 
selves with the all too common method of merely 
charging the job in a “day book” and noting 
back-room instructions on the copy, the system 
outlined may seem complex and “‘red-tapish.”’ 
But it is really so simple that no person of suff- 
cient intelligence to run a print shop can fail to 
grasp it. And in place of taking time it is very 
decidedly a time saver. 


PUBLISHERS POOL INTERESTS 


Consolidation of the McGraw Publishing Com- 
pany with the Hill Publishing Company of New 
York, to form the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, controlling between them eleven engineer- 
ing journals, has been announced. 

These publications are the Electrical World, 
Electrical Merchandising, Electrical Railway Jour- 


nal, Engineering Record, the Contractor, Metal- 
lurgical and Chemical Engineering, American 
Machinist, Power, Engineering News, Engineering 


and Mining Journal, and Coal Age. 

The Engineering News and the Engineering 
Record are to be merged as the Engineering News- 
Record, it was announced. 

James H. McGraw will be president of the 
new company, Arthur J. Baldwin, vice-president 
and treasurer, and E. J. Mehren, vice-president 
and general manager. 
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Oh, Joy! Oh, Bliss! An Order! 
—and from a new customer, too. 
—never been in your office before. 
—you never even called on him. 
-~—you were recommended to him. 
—he said so himself and he was a 
prince of a fellow, and—oh, yes, 
the proof must be out this afternoon 
(business of making out job ticket) 
and the job delivered in the morn- 
ing—who recommended me, I 
wonder? Why didn’t I ask him? 
No, that would not have been po- 
lite, and what difference does it 
make? He paid half cash in ad- 
vance voluntarily and he had a roll 
of bills big enough to— — —” 


Printerman— 

Stop! Look!! Listen!!! 
“Why—what’s the matter? I’ve 
made no mistake on the paper and 
anyway I’ve got some scrap I can 
use and I'll bet I can set the job 
myself in half the time I figured.” 


Brother Printerman — Think! 
Think Hard! What Have 
You Forgotten? 
‘Forgotten? I’ve forgotten noth- 


—_—well, 
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go right 
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ing I tell you—forget it yourself — 
say—lI’ve been in the printing 
business years and—”’ 
insert number here 

O Brother Printerman: This 
farce or tragedy (depending on 
whose viewpoint, the customer’s or 
yours) has happened in your office, 
your office in some form or other 
just as it happens daily in scores 
of printing shops throughout the 
country. 


“What's the matter?’ you say 
again, “didn’t I figure the job right 
and didn’t I get half cash in ad- 
vancer”’ 


Yes Verily—But You Will Never 
Get the Other Half! 


This new customer of yours is a 
dead beat— you were lucky to get 
any cash—he might have slipped 
it over you just the same without 
paying anything. This man has 


been through bankruptcy and is | 


just about ready to go again— 
there are a number of unsatisfied judg- 
ments against him. He has stuck other 
printers—just like he stuck you—and he 
or others of his tribe, will do it again. 
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The Franklin Typothetae of Chicago 


W. T. Leyden, Sec. 


328 Monadnock, Phone Harrison 4287-4288 


head with the work” 
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Dear Brother Printerman! 
Again We Say— 
Stop! Look!! Listen!!! 


You think you are the exception—you 
think your case is different. That’s what 
we all say, but let the records decide. 
How much did you charge off to bad ac- 
counts last year, or not having done it, 
how much should you have charged off — 
those accounts which you may never 
collect? 


How much will it cost you in time and 
lawyer’s fees to collect half of it P 


How many slow paying, discount seeking, 
unfair and tricky people have you spent 
time and money on? How much did this 
cost you last year? 


What do you know about the experience 
of hundreds of your fellow printers with 
undesirable people? Do you want to 
know? Or would you rather book the 
order without knowing? 


The Printing Trades Credit Association 
has a record of over Twenty Thousand 
cases similar to the hypothetical one out- 
lined at the beginning of this article. 


For $15.00 a year you can obtain credit 
information from this source which you 
cannot obtain elsewhere at any price. 


The Printing Trades Credit Association 
is the credit bureau of the Franklin Typo- 
_thetae of Chicago. . Membership in the 


Hoo 


325 Monadnock, Phone Harrison 2903 
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Franklin Typothetae carries with it the 
privileges of the Printing Trades Credit 
Association. 


For a very small percentage of your 
mechanical pay roll you can become a 
member of the Franklin Typothetae and 
obtain this credit service, which is only 
one of the many helps for printers offered 
by this organization. 


Call Harrison 4287 or Harrison 4288 
and ask Mr. Leyden to tell you more 
about it. 


If for any reason you do not care to join 
the organization you may secure the 
credit bureau service independently. 


Call Harrison 2903 and ask Mr. Kagey 


to tell you more about it. 


In addition to its credit information ser- 
vice the Printing Trades Credit Associa- 
tion has competent legal counsel who 
thoroughly understand how to present 
most advantageously the printer’s case 
in Court. 


Many Thousand Dollars consisting mostly 
of small and almost hopeless accounts 
are collected for employing printers 
annually. 


Will you not join with the progressive 
printers of the Country in promoting our 
mutual interests P 


aa 


The Printing Trades Credit Association 


C. I. Kagey, Sec. 
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QUARTER of a century ago there were 
A very few printers who did not know of the 
invention of James W. Paige, of Chicago, 
who sought to perfect the composing machine 
bearing his name. Known as the Paige Compo- 
sition Plant, on the west side, upwards of $2,- 
000,000 was sunk in the venture which was to 
commercialize what was then thought to be “‘one 
of the most remarkable pieces of mechanism ever 
put together,’ as described by the Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica. 
All classes of people were induced to invest 


their money in the venture, including Mark 
Twain, who was nearly “broke” when in the 
panic of 1893, Paige’s company went under. 


The inventor who was reputed to be worth in 
the neighborhood of $1,500,000, lost everything 
and Mark Twain, who lost a large sum by the 
smash, went on a lecture tour around the world 
in order to pay his debts. Mr. Paige ‘“‘disap- 


peared.’ Recently it transpired that he was an 
inmate in the Oak Forest Infirmary of Cook 
County. 


In describing an interview with him a corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Daily News said: 

“An old man with white hair and a still 
rugged face, an old man with the air of the great 
Paige compositor still about him, came into the 
office of John Welch, the farm superintendent at 


Oak Forest. The old man walked firmly. He 
wore the “uniform” of the poorhouse, the dis- 
carded black coat buttoned at the throat with 


a safety pin, the sweater and the heavy soggy 
shoes. His hands trembled somewhat, his voice 
was eager. His eyes, unfilmed by age, still shone 
brightly forth. It was Paige. He sat up straight 
in his chair as he used to sit at a meeting of the 
board of the great Paige compositor. 


“I ‘am working,’ he ‘saids — liam Sat) work 
upon a great thing. It will revolutionize in- 
dustry and make life easier for the poor. It will 


reduce the cost of light and transportation and 
everything that is run by electricity. But don’t 
give it out yet. There are still years of work 
necessary. I worked twenty-one years inventing 
the great Paige compositor. In a few years I 
will have perfected the great Paige——”’ 

The eager old man removed the battered 


slouch hat from his head and sighed: ‘‘No, I 
mustn’t tell it yet. I would like to, but it is 
not wise. Business before everything. How long? 
Oh, I have been here for some time, working all 
the while. Yes, I have a son. He is alive. | 
believe.”’ 

“There was more talk and then the bell rang 
for supper. Mr. Paige arose, apparently  re- 
freshed. A smile lit up his face and he straight- 


ened his little white beard. He replaced his hat 
and started for the dining room. The corridors 
were lined with old men, who walked with their 
eyes lowered, who muttered and shivered and 
stared blankly at each other. Paige, ward of the 
county, passed them briskly, oblivious to them 
and with the eyes of a man wrapped in dreams. 
He, too, was muttering. The words were ‘revo- 
utionize the whole industry by the great Paige.’ ”’ 


CLEVELAND CLUB NOMINATES 


The annual election of officers of the Cleveland 
Ben Franklin Club is scheduled to take place on 
the 19th inst. At the February meeting nomina- 
tions were made as follows: 

President—B. B. Eisenberg. 

Vice-President—F. S. Fraser. 

Treasurer—Dan Kaber. 

Directors—F. O. Nitch (Cleveland Printing ~ 
Co.), Geo. A. Randall (David Gibson Co.), Geo. 
H. Jackman (Electric Printing Co.), F. G. Mer- 
rick (Gilman Printing Co.), °S.» Unger “(Ideal 
Printing Co.), W. Seeley (Judson Printing Co.), 
Chas. A. Reid (Penton Press), H. S. Hart (Prompt 
Printing & Pub. Co.), Chas. Bull (Richards & 
Bull), D.° Schonberg (Schonberg Cae Con): 
W. J. Smith (Wellington Press), and C. Coe 
(Western Reserve Press). 

President G. H. Gardner recently addressed 
the following message to the craft: 

“The officers of the Ben Franklin Club, be- 
lieving an explanation of the work of this or- 
ganization will prove helpful and beneficial to 
the craft, have planned to publish several articles 
setting forth the accomplishments of the organiza- 
tion and its aims. 

“There is perhaps higher technical skill re- 
quired and a broader educational standard exist- 
ing among the printers than any other trade. 
These conditions justify a pride in our calling, 
which should lead us to the highest business 
standards that have been attained by other trades 
lacking many of the merits possessed by our own. 

“Probably our greatest need as an industry is 
not more mechanical skill, but better business 
principles. 

“In Cleveland, printing ranks among the first 
in importance of industries, based on annual pay- 
roll and investment, and high in the scale of 
wages paid to employees. By co-operation we 
could also rank among the first in profits earned, 
and are justified in making concerted and serious 
efforts to become the leading trade organization 
in the city. 

“The club, as a body, does not and will not 
attempt to fix prices on work, nor does it deal 
with the question of non-union or union labor. 

“The functions of the organization are educa- 


tional, fellowship’ and service—we deal with in- 
stallation of cost systems; with accounting; with 
estimates; and the use of estimate sheets; with 
collections and reporting on credit ratings; with 


asistance in securing employes; with cost finding; 
with trade ethics and trade matters; and with the 
disposal of your waste paper. 

“A careful consideration of the work now be- 
ing carried on will prove the importance of this 
organization to your own business.”’ 


WISCONSIN PUBLISHERS WIN 


Wisconsin newspaper publishers have won their 
fight before the Wisconsin legislature. The Ben- 
nett libel and slander bill, now before the senate, 
will be so amended to meet with the approval of 
the Badger editors. A hearing was held on the 
bill before the judiciary committee of the upper 
house recently. Senator Bennett approved of the 
publishers’ suggestions for amendment, and _ the 
newspaper men left for their homes satisfied with 
the result of their trip. The measure will be re- 
ported to the senate by the committee soon. 
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St. Louis Advertising 


Convention 
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HE one big problem of the average printer 
is price competition. Save for that, he 
would sleep o’nights—aye, even the night 

before the day when the payroll is to meet. 

A great many printers have found that the 
one best way to meet price competition is to sell 
a little more than a gocd product at a fair price. 
They need to have something else to sell—a 
little extra service that can be tossed into the 
bargain. 


The value of his product has some peculiar 
phases. In addition to the value which he can 
put into it, is the value which the customer must 
put into it by using it intelligently, this referring 
especially, of course, to the large and growing 
amount of printed matter turned out to be used 
as advertising matter. 


He must know what the best, latest and most 
practical ideas are, before he can pass them on 
to customers, as a means for making their ad- 
vertising more effective. 


The printer may not take time to swap 
experiences with his competitors, though he 
realizes how valuable it is to meet men in his 


own line and “‘talk things over,’’ and to hear 
successful competitors tell what they have done 
and how. 


About the only real opportunity a good many 
business men have is to get clear away from the 
routine of their business—to get away to the 
annual convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, or some similarly helpful gathering, where 
there is nothing to do but the one important 
job of talking things over with the other fellow. 
And this is the reason for the mention, here, of 
the annual meeting of advertising men in St. 
Louis, June 3rd to 7th, and the announcement 
that a printer dces not have to be a member of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs to attend the 
sessions. 


By attending such a meeting, the printer 
absorbs practical pointers on making better profits. 
He gets to the original source of practical in- 
formation. He increases his ability to make his 
customer a better advertiser and at the same 
time increases the value of his printed product to 
the user; for, as soon as a customer finds that 
the preduct he buys from a certain printer is 
profitable, he uses more of that product—and 
the printer’s profits also increase. 


At the St. Louis convention, the printer will 
get a new inspiration and fuller realization of the 
magnitude of the business of which he is a part. 
He will make new local friends on the trip, 
know his competitors better and his customers 
will see that he is progressive. 


The convention itself, will be almost as_ if 
peculiarly arranged for the printer. At the 
Philadelphia convention last year, there was no 
more important or impressive departmental than 
the Graphic Arts sessions. speaker of that 
department, Benjamin Sherbow, won the Higham 
medal and cup for the most constructive paper 


‘solving the problems of printer customers. 


in the fewest words presented at the convention 
and the meeting was notable in other particulars. 


It is in these sectional meetings that the 
printer gets right down to cases. They talk 
problems with one another—problems that each 
faces every day. They talk better service and 
how to give it; how to give the right effect to 
their work; Hewete advertise their own business 
better. 


It has been demonstrated that these sessions 
offer a great opportunity for printers to do two 
things on which hang their bread and butter: 


To make a better product. 


To give a better advertising service to cus- 
tomers. 


When the printer comes away, he feels keyed 
up to a new vibration and it is reflected in his 
cash drawer. 


In addition to the Graphic Arts departmental 
meetings, there will be other interesting meetings 
suited to men of the “art preservative.” 


The in direct line in 
Here 


the printer not only gets ideas for his customer, 
but for his own business. 


Another profitable channel the printer will find 
charted and open for him is the house organ 
division. Many print shops have their own 
house organs, as well as printing house organs for 
others. At these house organ sessions, the printer 
will gather ideas that will profit his own paper 
and help him give customers a better house organ 
service. 


direct mail division is 


Again, there is the advertising exhibit which 
will be, this year, as usual, a veritable store- 
house of information for the printer. Here he 
can get a slant on the newest ideas in typog- 
raphy, not only for himself but for his customer. 

The exhibit will be full of ideas on how direct 
mail matter has been used, both as a primary 
effort and in following up campaigns in other 
mediums. It will teem with ideas for the alert 
printer to pass on to his customers. 


In addition to these, the printer attends 
various other departmental meetings where print- 
ing will be discussed, for it is inevitable that the 
printing business should be touched upon in 
every departmental, for all people in all lines of 
advertising must use printed matter. 


At former conventions, some printers have 
analyzed the departmental programs, many of 
which are in session at the same time, and have 
planned to move from place to place, picking up 
the things of greatest interest and value to him 
individually. Perhaps it is a paper in the finan- 
cial advertisers departmental he wants to hear, 
so as to carry some ideas and inspiration back 
to a bank customer; the next hour a paper before 
the retailers on attractive enclosures to send with 
bills; next a discussion of color harmonies by the 
posters—-and so on through the interesting sessions 
of the convention. 


And all the while, he is gathering information 
and inspiration that will help him defeat that one 
big enemy of printing profits—price competition. 


“Shallow men believe in good luck, believe 
in circumstances. Strong men believe in cause 
bd 8g 
and effect.’—Emerson. 
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The Job Printer 
Is Coming to His Own 


The Monotype has broken the fetters 
that held the job composing room in 
the unprofitable class. ‘The creator 
of the Non-Distribution System, the 
Monotype, has at one sweep cut out 
almost all the non - productive time 
in the composing room and rendered 
possible economy of production and a 
profit on every job. 


A Thousand Job Printers 
Using Monotypes 


are getting New Type and Rules, 
Leads and Slugs for every job; there- 
by not only cutting composing room 
costs, but also increasing profits in the 
pressroom by eliminating the worst half 
of the make-ready and thus giving a 
larger output of a better quality. 


Type-&-Rule 
"Caster 


Composing 


Machine GES 


Lanston Monotype Machine 


Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK: World Building CHICAGO: Rand-McNally Building 
BOSTON: Wentworth Building TORONTO: Lumsden Building 
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The Fact That 


LAKESIDE | 
BOND 


has never had an equal | 


in quality, at the price, 


has made it the largest 
selling paper in America 


in this grade. 


Bae Gog & ie 


Importers Paper flakers Jobbers 
175 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


E MMMM 


Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson 
Company 


EDITION 
BOOK 
BINDERS 


412-420 Orleans Street 
Chicago 


Main 4928 


TELEPHONES | Automatic 33423 


“Books Bound by Us are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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SOMETHING STILL WRONG IN OHIO 


The leading printer in Hamilton, Ohio, who, 
like hundreds of other deluded printers, imagines 
that distant pastures afford most sustenance, 
has made a price on 3,500 catalogues, 108 pages, 
8x10, three-color cover, for a Cleveland concern of 
$2,205, and states that “this was given to a 
Cleveland printer for $1,500.”’ , 

Possibly so; for in spite of cost knowledge 
galore in Cleveland, prices are often cut all to 
pieces. The great trouble in Cleveland is that 
cost knowledge is seldom applied; yet only 
applied cost knowledge is the power that draws 
the profit into the printers’ coffers. 

Here are two estimates on the job: A is 
that of the Hamilton printer; B is that of the 
Ben Franklin Monthly; sold for $1,500! and in 


Cleveland! 
A B 
Stock—I74% reams, 43x49— 
DL Ol, Cae) pene oS Sale atslc eon ene 
16144 reams, 43x49—225, 
WEE rare Oat Taare a) ae eee eens $ 380.60 


Fly, 4 reams, 20x25—-30, 13c 15.60 15.60 


Handling, 5 per cent only.. 24.15 
Handling, 10 per cent sure......... 45.40 
Composition, 380 hours, $1.45. 
AOU TOUS Mp bea ee ee ee noth ose 
lockup: 4,24's,.1- (273° 4's. 71.00 71.00 
Cover design and plates.... 45.00 45.00 
Press, make ready, 4 24’s, 
80 hours; | 12, 12. hours; 
tint 245 pe 022 hours: 
tint, 12 p., 8 hours; total 
ready, 110 hours, 
make _ ready, 
HOUrSN D200 Seale! Snes, Pe 
Three cover forms, m. r., 
fehourgs GUCw 1 eee ee 10.00 
Three cover forms, 10 hours, 
$1.25 
Run 5 forms, 25. hours; «1 
tint, 14,000, 20 hours; | 
tint,7:12p., 5thours? total 
ron <nours= > 1100 80.00 
Mvolaiefun 20 .NOuTSs b2-U0san our ae. 
COVer yriUinvees wean 14.00 15.00 
Drv 89.67.5225 el $10 00,es 25.00 25200 
Binding 


gite le see (lta 


6, a “6 se) Ore) 6 ra 


e/a bi ve; ©) 6 \e: 


Sim Fis fie (6) sa) iechret We) 1S), 8) el veRle sys; ie piemren th 


$1,854.50 


Om Oem CHAO nays 


$1,838.00 

Hamilton adds 20% profit.... 367.00 
Ben Franklin Monthly adds 
25% profit in order to get 


20% profit on selling price.......... 466.50 


2,205.00 $2,321.00 


The Hamilton price is rather low, and it 
should have landed the order at a small profit. 
There can be no profit—nothing but loss—when 
sold for $1,500. 

A question arises in the writer's mind as to 
whether it would not be better to make this 
short run of 3,500 copies in 16 page forms; yea, 
even 7 16's would, in the writer’s mind, be 
preferable to 4 24’s and | 12, and the stock 
would be much easier to secure—say 28x42—150. 
This, however, is a question the _ individual 
printer can best decide for himself, 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN BUSINESS 


Is there such a thing as “‘the golden rule”’ in 
business? David Harum has said that about the 
only golden rule in business is the question of 
doing the other fellow and doing it first. And 
some people think this is all very smart, very 
clever, and quite up-to-date. | 

Have not these smart folks another guess 
coming? While it cannot be said, perhaps, that 
“the golden rule’—the doing unto others as we 
would have others do unto us—rules business life, 
yet there is a vast amount of fraternity, kindly 
feeling, manliness, square dealing and helpfulness 
in the world. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence for a printer 
for instance, whose plant has been destroyed, to 
find offers of help from a dozen of his com- 
petitors. Not so very long ago it is reported 
that a big paint maker’s plant was burned out 
just as the season was opening. ‘Tough luck, for 
there was no time to secure and equip another 
building. The chief rival of the crippled concern 
notified its crushed competitor that it had a 
building not then in use, and to this the burned 
out firm was welcome. Prompt relief of this 
kind enabled the firm to go right on with its 
business almost without interruption. And then 
what happened? The firm that had been treated 
so generously proclaimed in dozens of advertising 
ways all about its rival’s good deeds—how the 
golden rule had been applied. 

What was the effect upon the trade? It 
aroused good feeling, made everybody interested 
feel better and happier and brighter. Of course 
it did. It made others feel that the golden rule 
was something far more than mere words. 

Oh, yes; there’s a lot of downright good 
fellowship among the great mass of business men 
and there is more nobility of purpose among 
printers today than ever. Of course, we haven't 
reached the milienium, but we’re on the way. The 
sharks in business life can’t make bargain driving 
worth while. There are leaders worth following and - 
there are cbjectionables without a following. There 
are noble examples in the printing industry well 
worthy of emulation; on the other hand there are 
some that deserve only pity—scarcely contempt. 
And the strange part of it all is, the men worth 
while do not parade their goodness, they assume 
no pietistic attitude—not at all—they are just 
one of ourselves, one of the mass. 

Good will is growing; good will is contagious. 
It thrives on what it feasts. Encourage the 
fraternal spirit, the co-operative inclination, and 
let good will and closer brotherhood come into 
their own. 


INSURES EMPLOYEES 
The Charles Francis Press, of New York, of 


which the well-known’ organization worker, 
Charles Francis, is president, has just presented 
all of its employees who have been connected 
with the concern six months or more, with life 
insurance policies for $500. The premiums will 
be paid by the company and the policies kept 
up as long as the employee remains with the 
Francis concern. 


A printer’s ability to say “‘no’ when the job 
should sell for more, is more use to him than all 
the knowledge of higher mathematics. 
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Borland Manufacturing Buildings . 610-736 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The largest and finest group of absolutely fireproof, automatic sprinkled buildings in the City, especially designed and 
constructed for Printers, Electrotypers, Machine Shops and Light Manufacturing of all kinds; also for Paper Houses and any business 
requiring Maximum Amount of Light, Elevator Service, Security and Accessibility combined with Minimum Insurance and Trouble. 


These buildings covering 600 feet of frontage are so constructed as to have daylight on all four sides and LOCATED 
within ONE BLOCK of the LOOP and ONE BLOCK from STATE STREET, placing them in a class by themselves for any 
business or manufacturer who needs to be located where there is the greatest amount of light and where he is near the heart of 
the business district. 


For further information apply to C. B. BORLAND, Room 1508, 105 So. La Salle St., or local office, 636 Federal St. 
Phone Central 6830. 


Quality Electrotypes Printing Machinery and 
, Printers’ Supplies 


S ° e e 
ervice [hat Satisfies 
HAMILTON’STEEL OUTFITS FOR PRINTING]PLANTS 
DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
F e d e r 9| THE NATIONAL PRESS 
BOSTON WIRE’STITCHERS 
CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
TYPE, BORDERS AND ORNAMENTS 
BRASS RULE, IN STRIPS AND LABOR-SAVING 
ANGLE INK KNIVES 
N 1 Cc k e l S t ee l ty p es PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 


CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 
OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 

Electrotype Co. Se 

METAL LEADS AND SLUGS, IN STRIPS AND CUT 
HAND ‘NUMBERING MACHINES 
AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 


TT TTARTTUTLUVELTTIOPEPTPERRLUTPATITAEOPURTTATLOU ROT LAT EALL CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTERS 
THE HARTFORD PRESS 
PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
TTETTUTEVTUUAAUETLLTTVRETPELETIVUTHVUHEOUEOPLTVUPTUVTAT IDEA ULL Also a Complete Line of Composing and Press Room Necessities : 
METAL FURNITURE 
TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBERING :MACHINES 
STAPLESET BENZINE AND LYE’ BRUSHES 
Lead Mould Process Plates Neen oe Nada he 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling Houses of the 


Phones Wabash 8100-1 732 Federal Street American Type Founders Company 


Set in members of the Cloister Family 
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Photo Engraving Lecture 
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the Franklin Typothetae of Chicago, 

H. J. Friese, of the Reigensteiner Color 

Type Company, gave a lecture on photo-engraving, 
in the course of which he said: 

There are three different methods of repro- 
ducing illustrations by printing, (1) Letterpress 
or relief printing; (2) Planographic by lithog- 
raphy or offset and (3) Intaglio or photogravure. 

What concerns this class mostly is  letter- 
press printing and in the following — paragraphs 
a little explanation is given about the different 
stages an engraving goes through before it is 
ready for the press. 


The first zinc etching was made in 1857, and 
the first halftone in 1861. Since the last twenty 
years not much improvement has been made in 
the working methods of making photo-engravings. 
Trials have been made repeatedly to make photo- 
engravings by machine or the electrolytic way, 
but it never was a real success. 


We will divide photo-engraving into three 
divisions: Zinc etchings or line work, copper 
halftones, three and four color process work. 


Copy for zinc etching is usually pen and ink 
drawing and should have jet black lines or letter- 
ing on white paper, by all means avoid using 
copy with ragged and broken lines, or the re- 
sultant etching will be a disappointment. Copy 
reproduces best when it is about two or three 
times the size of the cut wanted. 


The first operation in reproducing is making 
the negative to the size required and after the 
negative is finished and dried, it is passed to the 
stripper and printer. The stripper will take the 
negative off the glass and put as many negatives 
as possible on 14-inch thick plate glass to make 
a size 12x15 or 14x17. 

A piece of zinc is polished large enough to 
cover these stripped negatives and coated with a 
solution of bichromated albumen, dried over a 
stove and put in contact coated side with the 
negatives on the plate glass. 

Zinc plate and negatives are put in a printing 
frame and exposed to the arc light so as to de- 
compose the bichromate solution which is acted 
upon by the light through the clear lines of the 
negative. 

After a few minutes exposure to the arc light 
the zinc plate is removed from the frame and 
rolled up with a. stiff greasy ink and put in a 
tray of water, by rubbing slightly with a tuft 
of cotton, the parts not acted on by the light 
will wash off and the exposed parts have turned 
insoluble and combine with the ink, and the 
design is plainly visible now on the zinc as the 
plate is now called. 

The plate is now powdered over with dragon’s 
blood, which is a certain kind of resin, heated 
over a stove to melt the dragon’s blood so as to 
form an acid resist with the ink. 

The plate is next etched in a rocking tub 
containing weak nitric acid, after about fifteen 
minutes the plate is removed from the acid, 


nN A recent meeting of the estimating class 
of 


washed, dried and powdered again with dragon’s 
blood. This powdering and etching has to be 
repeated from three to six times according to the 
quality of the work. 


After etching is complete the plate is cleaned 
off and a proof pulled from it to see if any lines 
have etched ragged, and if all, the work appears 
clean, the plate is moved to the routing room to 
have all the surplus metal routed away and 
different cuts are sawed apart and put on blocks. 


Tf any tints or tones are desired on zinc work, 
it is necessary to lay tints from a Ben Day film. 


A Ben Day film is a gelatine film with lines, 
dots, or stippled effects raised in relief on the 
gelatine film. 


To lay a Ben Day tint a print on zinc is 
made from the negative and the parts not wanted 
are covered with gamboge or gum arabic. The 
film is charged with ink from a roller and then 
brought in contact, ink face to the zinc, the film 
is rubbed from the back so as to make an im- 
pression on the zinc. 


The plate is next washed under water, the 
gummed parts will wash away, leaving the line 
work and Ben Day tints remain on the zinc 
plate. The plate is dried, powdered with dragon’s 
blood and treated the same as a regular zinc 
etching. 

By skillful handling of the Ben Day film 
some very fine effects can be obtained, especially 
in color work with a halftone key plate, effects 
can be secured that resemble a process color job. 


Line work is mostly used on printed matter 
where the stock is not suitable for fine halftone 
work. Coarse screen halftones could be_ used, 
but a lot of detail gets lost in the reproduction, 
due to the coarseness of the screen. 


We now approach the subject of halftone 
engravings. Copy for halftone can be a_photo- 
graph, wash drawing, colored copy or in fact 
anything which can be engraved in halftone. 


If halftones are desired from colored copy such 
as a water color sketch or painting, it is best to 
make a photograph on a color sensitive dry plate 
and a print from the negative with a little re- 
touching will give the proper result. 

A colored copy cannot be photographed by 
the wet plate process such as is used for making 
halftone negatives, as all browns, greens, yellows 
and reds photograph too dark, therefore, it is 
necessary to have a dry plate and print made 
from colored copy. 

A dry plate contains bromide of silver, which 
can be sensitized to record all the colored rays in 
their proper luminosity, as they appear to the 
human eye. 

A wet plate contains iodide of silver and is 
only sensitive to violet and blue rays and can 
not be color sensitized to other rays, that is the 
reason browns, greens, yellows and reds photo- 
graph dark. 

A halftone screen consists of two pieces of 
glass, each ruled and engraved with so many lines 
per inch and cemented together on the engraved 
sides, so the lines cross each other at a 90 degree 
angle. 

When making a halftone negative the screen 
is placed in the camera in front of the sensitive 
plate and each opening of the screen acts like a 
miniature lens and transmits the rays coming 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 


F. A. Barnard & Son 234 Different Items of 
529 S. Dearborn Street Book and 1488 of Cover 


~ PAPERS 


Backed by the kind of service we give our customers, 
should attract a share of your business. 


Buy f ety t h = oo I y Reg. U_ 8. Pat. Office 
Chicago manufacturers of 


JAMES WHITE PAPERCO. 
PRINTING INKS Foe See aaa 


Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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from ®the picture through the lens onto — the 
sensitive plate, thereby forming a variation of 
different sized dots on the plate. 

The finished halftone negative is forwarded to 
the printing room to be printed on copper. 

A piece of copper is highly polished and 
coated with a solution of bichromated gum or 
fish glue, and whirled dry over a gas stove. The 
coated side is put in contact with the halftone 
negative and put in a printing frame under high 
pressure and exposed to the arc light from four 
to six minutes. 

After the proper exposure the plate or print, 
as it is now called, is removed from the frame 
and washed under a spray of water to dissolve all 
the bichromate solution which was not decom- 
posed by the light. 

The decomposed parts have become insoluble 
and form the picture which is now faintly visible 
and the plate is now burned in or baked in an 
oven until the image turns a dark cherry color, 
which forms the acid resist so the plate can be 
etched in chloride of iron. 

The first etching takes about fifteen to twenty 
minutes time of etching, depending on the char- 
acter of the halftone negative. 

After this first etch some etchers pull a proof 
from the plate to see where stopping out and re- 
etching is needed, others again rub magnesia into 
the plate, this will enable to judge where stopping 
out and re-etching is required. 

Stopping out is done with asphaltum varnish 
and protects those parts from etching. 

After the first etch the shadows and middle- 
tones are usually finished and only the _ high- 
lights need more etching to increase the contrast 
of the engraving. 

When etching is complete the plate is taken 
up by the engraver or finisher who puts a line 
around it if a square cut or outlines the picture 
with a tool if a cut out or vignette. 

By skilled use of the tool, the engraver can 
highlight and re-engrave the cut to add more 
contrast. 

If some parts are etched too light the en- 
graver can rub down the light parts and make 
the plate print darker, of course, there is a limit 
to this operation as the plate may get shallow 
and print solid. 

From the engraver the plate moves to the 
routing and blocking room, square finished half- 


tones are beveled on the edges, nailed on the 


block and are ready for proofing and delivery. 

Outline and vignetted cuts have the surplus 
copper routed away and then go back to the 
engraver for trimming away the rough edges 
left over from the router; after trimming these 
cuts are ready for proving and blocking. 

Suitable screens to use for various kinds of 
work: 


Rotary newspaper work from stereotypes, 65 
and 75 lines. 

Flatbed newspaper printing, 85 or 100 lines. 

Trade papers and periodicals, 120 lines. 

Book work and magazines, 133 lines. 

Extra fine book work and catalogues, 150 lines. 

High class art work, 175 lines. 

Microscopic work, 200 lines. 

Three hundred and 400 line screens have been 
used for stereoptican work, but owing to the 
difficulty of printing these halftones it is not a 
success commercially. 


THREE COLOR PROCESS WORK 


Color process work is based upon the knowl- 
edge that all colors in nature can be separated 
into three primary colors, yellow, red and _ blue, 
and also the same colors can be combines again. 

If a colored picture can be separated into two 
parts, one showing only the yellow portion, one 
only the red portion and one only the blue 
portion and means are used to combine these 
three separated pictures, the result will be a 
picture true to nature. 

For separation a color filter is used either 
directly in front or behind the lens. A_ color 
filter can be colored gelatine film or a glass tank 
containing the filter dye. 

The yellow negative is made through a violet 
filter on a dry plate sensitized to the blue and 
violet rays, the violet filter absorbs the yellow 
rays coming from the copy and will not let them 
pass through, solid yellow will show as black in 
the negative, blue and violet will photograph the 
same as white. 

The red negative is made through a green 
filter on a dry plate sensitized for the green rays, 
solid red will show as black and pure green as 
white in the negative. 

_ The blue negative is made through a deep 
orange red filter on a dry plate sensitized for the 
yellow and red rays, solid blue will show as 
black and yellow and red will show as white in 
the negative. 

There are two ways of making color work, 
the direct and indirect method. 

In the direct method the halftone screen is 
placed in front of the sensitized dry plate, color 
separation and halftone negative is made in one 
operation. This is the usual way to treat small 
copies. 

When the copy is very large, or a deep colored 
painting or several sizes are required from the 
same copy the indirect method is used. 

First color’ separation negatives are made, 
from these negatives lantern slides or positives 
are made and from these positives halftone screen 
negatives are made. 

In four color work a black negative is made 
on a panchromatic dry plate which is sensitive 
to all the colored rays of the spectrum. 

Theoretically all the colors should be sepa- 
rated as the black negative, but in practice it is 
not possible to do so, and it is left to the color 
etcher to perform this on the copper plate. 

The halftone screen negatives made from the 


positives are printed on copper the same as 
regular halftone work and these prints turned 
over to the color etcher. 

The etcher will work up the plates with 


successive etching and covering up of parts that 
are etched far enough, until to his estimation the 
plates are finished. 

A color proof is made from the plates to see 
how the proof compares with the original, what- 
ever corrections in color is necessary is then per- 
formed and the plates go to the engraver for 
outlining and trimming. 

After the engraver does his part the plates 
are ready for making finished and _ progressive 
proofs. 


Conceit in a printer is what paint is to beauty; 
it is not only needless, but it impairs what it is 
supposed to improve. 
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PREPARE FOR WAR 


The liveliest war the printer has is the war for new business; it is 
not a war of price, but a war of quality and service. The best ser- 
vice is rendered by our great line of perfect, artistic, striking illus- 
trative types. The printer who hasn't them=the fine standard faces 
and the pleasing new faces=is not doing justice to himself or to his 
customers. See recent circulars and send for more=or for salesman 


BARNHART BROTHERS & JPINDLER 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON DALLAS SAINT cous : 
KANSAS CITY OMAHA SAINT PAUL SEATTLE 


A A HY NNT TN ON 
CONSULT) SERVICE 


The Specialists Who Know 
Chicago Typesetting 


Company 


is now located at 


The only Credit Book and Classified Direc- 
tory of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing Trade and kindred lines 


tee 


WILL HELP TO 
INCREASE YOUR SALES 
DECREASE YOUR LOSSES 


RATINGS 


MOST CAREFULLY “REVISED 
and based upon substantiated statements 


and ledger facts furnished by the trade. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 


GENERAL OFFICES - 160 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


727 South Dearborn Street 


We have installed new machinery and 
new type faces, and are prepared to 
give the highest quality of work and 
the most efficient service as heretofore. 


MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 


Weare increasing this department with. 
new display type faces and material 
and can furnish you quick, efficient 
service and the highest quality of work 
in the city for catalogues, booklets and 
publications. 


Telephone Harrison 883 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Salesmanship Talk 
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N his ninth talk before the estimating class of 

| the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, Irving 
S. Paull said: 

Way back in the stone age when the price of 
living was an ability to overtake one’s meat 
supply on foot and despatch it with a club—a 
cave man less fleet than his neighbors was hungry. 

In fact he could remember no time when he 
had not felt the constant gnawing of hunger. 

The price of living was greater than his 
endurance, and for days he had been outdistanced 
by every animal he had given chase to. 

Despairing of ever securing another meal he 
paused at a stream and drank water— only to feel 
more keenly the sharp edge of hunger. Vaguely 
wondering at the inequality of human _ oppor- 
tunity he resigned himself to his fate—a victim 
of the high cost of living. 

At that opportune moment there came bound- 
ing through the forest an animal possessing 
every desirable feature of food value—making its 
customary trip to the stream to drink. 

Never again did the cave man feel the pangs 
of hunger, for many animals came to that stream 
to drink and he became the most discriminating 
epicure of his generation. 

Having solved the problem of securing a living 
he found himself a wife of marvelous charm and 
beauty, and raised a large family. 

No longer was he compelled to travel through 
the forest; his living came to him and his cave 
near the stream was filled with skins of many 
animals. 

Amid this luxury he had leisure—and his 
instinct gradually became thought and finally 
reason. 

As his sons grew up he conveyed to them the 
result of his experience, and in his old age he 
called them about him and said, “if you would 
enjoy life and prosperity, make your head save 
your heels.’” From that day to this each genera- 
tion has passed down this bit of wisdom. 

All human progress comes from an effort to 
make the head save the heels—but there still 
remains a good deal of unnecessary foot work. 

Printing is the greatest heel saver in all the 
world and direct advertising always meets the 
prospect on his own ground. There is one thing 
the cave man practiced which you cannot do. 
He waited for his prospect at his drinking place, 
but that was before prohibition had become so 
generally effective. 

Now many salesmen seem to have entirely 
overlooked this bit of historic wisdom, and still 
go after business on the run, ready to club an 
order out of a prospect, and surprising as it may 
seem, some of them are printing salesmen. 

You are living in an age of strenuous com- 
petition and no longer can you depend upon your 
heels alone to get you a living. You must think, 
and think straight—you must think into things 
rather than think about them. 

When a man says “I'll think about it,’ you 
know that he isn’t going to give it any attention 
—he’s cnly going to think about it but not into 
14a 


Now that man will in most instances pay you 
well for thinking into the subject and giving his 
facts. Facts are the most valuable things in the 
world—success is made out of facts. Most 
people don’t have them and proceed on a guess— 
just like some printers arrive at the price of 
their product and you know how mistaken they 
are generally. 


Now the same thing applies to advertising— 
selling and distribution—a manufacturer guesses 
about his market—guesses about his selling plan— 
guesses about his advertising, and guesses there’s 
something wrong with his method. 

- Men—don’t guess—get down to brass tacks 
and know. 


Don’t stop at making your head save your 
heels, but make your head save the other fellow’s 
heels—that’s service. 


More money is paid for service today than for 
commodities. 


In printing the man who furnishes the idea— 
supplies the facts and establishes the purpose gets 
paid more money than the man who furnishes the 
paper, ink, composition, presswork, binding and 
delivery. 

The first man does the head work, the second 
man does the foot work. 


The first man gets patted on the back, and 
the second man—well, sometimes he does. 


But when the printer makes his product save 
his customer’s heels he can sell his service and 
get all the friendly back-patting too. 

Think into a man’s proposition until you see 
where your product will sell more of his mer- 
chandise or commodity at less cost and how your 
product will solve his problem of distribution and 
you will have created business for yourself and for 
your customer. No man living can tell you all of 
the possibilities right at your hand 

Don’t run around looking for an order-—make 
an order. 

A printing firm up in North Dakota on the 
first of August last year faced this condition; the 
wheat crop upon which the state depends for its 
prosperity was an entire failure. 

In one section of the state the rivers over- 
flowed and flooded the wheat fields carrying away 
the crops, in another section the hot winds and 
sun burned out the crop, and in another section 
wheat rust killed the grain. What grain _ re- 
mained was destroyed by hail. 

No crop meant no money and no business for 
the printers. 

Right there they began to think into their 
problem and analyzed the situation. 

They made a survey of their territory and 
found that the various business concerns would 
have to spend several hundred thousand dollars 
for necessary printing. 

They reasoned that concerns from out of the 
state would withdraw their salesmen because of 
the crop failure. 

They made a careful study of the problems 
confronting the merchants, bankers, and _ other 
business men and began systematically showing 
them how printing would help solve their prob- 
lems. Instead of despairing they recognized their 
opportunity and finished the year with a 65 per 
cent increase for the year and a 10% per cent 
decrease in cost, and established a permanent 
relation with their trade. 
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. It is doubtful if anywhere in the 

Greatest Selection entire world can be found a plant 
having amore extensive assortment 

of type faces than we now posts 

in our newly-equipped plant. The 

Type faces oe the City advantage of this must be appre- 
ciated. Tobe able to get any 
type you want in any quantity at 


Telephone Harrison any time is the acme of service. 


6 ? 8 l it Especially is this so when taken in 


connection with the skill and 
efficiency in production we have 
acquired and developed through 
years of experience and study. 


Peterson Linotyping Call, phone or write for any partic- 
WAUATENENOAEAnAE Company TITTLE ulars, and you will aA AUC ias EE 


attention. Our office is on the 


525-537 Plymouth Court . Chicago fourth floor at 501 Plymouth Ct. 


Private Exchange 
to All Departments 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Printer Buy Efficient 


Te: By Jol " en 2 ie Clyd Ae e 0 swa al d, Ha eee, P r 1 n tin s 
Machinery 


It does not pay to ex- 
periment. Rely upon 
our judgment to ad- 


The first book on BENJAMIN FRANKLIN as printer, : heb hi 
editor, publisher, author and advertiser. The vise the best mac Nery 


conditions with which he was surrounded are or equipment for your 


mirrored and thus is furnished a background 


to moor Deets VCS ERS ees particular work. 


ieee in SCs Style after iB Shirt set ie New and Rebuilt Machinery 
Franklin. Sixty pages of illustrations. Net, $2.00; 


Se STS 27, posh Phones: WARRER Shops: 
‘ Harrison 6889 213-15 W. 
Auto. 65-189 MACHINERY co Congress St. 
Send orders to THE BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY A.F. WANNER PROP. 


732 Federal Street, Chicago 703 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILE. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Through their efforts they have helped many 
of their customers secure substantial gains. 

The sales in January were 150 per cent better 
than usual and they have greatly benefited their 
entire state. 

How do you know that the most discouraging 
condition you ever face is not the greatest 
opportunity you can hope for? 

Don’t depend upon stone age methcds—make 
your head save your heels—think into problems 
rather than about them—and you will create 
business and increase your sales at least 65 per 
cent, and some of you can make the 150 per cent 
mark. 

If in this talk I have, ever so slightly, made 


my head save your heels, I shall be very happy 
indeed. 


A REAL COST MEETING 


Probably one of the most profitable meetings 
the Ben Franklin Club of St. Louis has ever 
held took place at the American Annex, February 
19th. About forty printers were in attendance 
and the meeting resolved itself into a strictly 
cost discussion. The program committee had 
secured data from a number of local houses, and 
at the beginning a 9-H. blank was passed to 
every one present. The uses of this blank were 
discussed, and this was followed by the circulation 
of a tabulated analysis of comparison of costs for 
the years 1913, 1914 and 1915, showing the per- 
centage of increase in costs during these years. 
Following this a tabulated statement of the 
average costs in twelve St. Louis houses for 1916 
was distributed and this was compared with the 
costs for 1913. On this same sheet was stated 
the fact that the Federal Trade Commission had 
endorsed the Standard Cost System and author- 
izing that the following items be used in the 
making up of a cost statement: Mechanical pay- 
roll, rent, light and heat, power, insurance prem- 
iums, depreciation of type at 25 per cent each 
year, machinery I0 per cent, fixtures and other 
equipment 10 per cent; interest on your invest- 
ment 6 per cent; taxes, federal and local; all 
expenses incurred by departments, bad debts, 
spoiled work, stock handling; all general and over- 
head expenses, including a proper salary for the 
proprietors. 


Following this slips containing the chargeable 
and non-chargeable hours and hour costs in a 
platen shop of four jobbers, and also a slip con- 
taining the same information in a large shop 
fully equipped in all departments were circulated. 
The results were somewhat remarkable and were 
discussed at considerable length. 


Slips were passed containing a statement for 
five offices of the total costs in each of the de- 
partments—composition, job press, small cylinder, 
large cylinder, cutter, binding machines operated 


‘by girls and girls’ hand bindery work. Then 


was shown the total cheargable hours in each 
department, total non-chargeable percentage of 
chargeable and non-chargeable hours and _ the 
average hour costs in each department. 


These various blanks were discussed at con- 
siderable length by all present and it proved so 
interesting a session that it was unanimously de- 
cided to hold meetings of this kind at frequent 
intervals, because of the value they are to each 
one who attends them. 
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The Philosophic Salesman 
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HETHER he realizes it or not the success- 

\ \ ful salesman must needs be more or 
less of a philosopher. His entire atti- 

tude towards his prospect must be philosophic. 
The really successful salesman is one who sells 
goods no one wants—wants, mind you—to buy. 
The salesman who handles goods that people 
want to buy gets very little remuneration for 
his pains. The easier goods are to sell the less 
the reward that comes to the salesman. On the 


other hand the harder the sale the greater the 


remuneration. 

The sales people behind counters generally 
recelve very meager wages, just enough to hold 
body and soul together. Why? Just because 
they sell goods without effort—the goods almost 
sell themselves—they are in demand—people 
want them. Not so with the sale of gocds 
people do not know they want; the men who 
effect sales of such goods reap rich harvests in 
proportion to the application for real salesman- 
ship philosophy. A clerk in a stationery store 
made $15 a week; he quit and took up the sale 
of similar goods under far more difficult con- 
ditions and soon quadrupled his salary. A 
printer held down a “job desk’? in New York 
city at $20 a week only; he quit, went out 
and sold printing and was soon in demand at 
nearly $100.00 a week. In the one case, these 
men acted as order takers and received scant 
notice; in the other case they created orders and 
reaped rewards accordingly. 

The philosophic salesman first convinces him- 
self that it is to his prospect’s interest to buy 
the wares the salesman is interested in. This is 
easy for the philosophic salesman of printing. 
He then proceeds to convince the prospect— 
just where his interest lies. He is alert for leads 
in the prospect’s conversation. There is always 
a reason somewhere why the prospect should 
part with his good money for the salesman’s 
wares. This reason or the group of reasons 
must be discovered and followed up to the sale. 
The efficient printing salesman can use a dozen 
arguments where the salesman of other com- 
modities can produce but two or three. There 
is no industry today rendering a greater service 
to the race than the printing industry. 

The efficient salesman must have an excellent 
memory; he must, as occasion demands, bring 
up promptly arguments that have proved success- 
ful in like cases. The actuating motive with one 
buyer is often but a replica of the actuating 
motives of other buyers. Appeal to the motives 
that have led to sales in the past. 

Selling ordinary printing is not easy—-not at 
all. And there is little or nothing in it for 
printer or salesman. Selling high grade printing 
is even more difficult. It entails self-control and 
resourcefulness, much real physical vitality coupled 
with strong will power and endurance. But the 
game is well worth while; it means service to the 
buyer and rich reward for the philosophic sales- 
man. An efficient and competent salesman never 
need be looking for a position, for the position is 
ever on the lookout for ability. 
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Notes From National 
Headquarters 
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Secretary Jos. A. Borden, of the United Typo- 
thetae and Franklin Clubs of America is con- 
tinuing organization work in the eastern states 
where he has been for the past several weeks. 
Mr. Borden has appeared before numerous or- 
ganizations addressing them on the activities of 
the national association. 


W. Van Hinkle, United Typothetae 
Franklin Clubs of America, has 
national headquarters after an 
through the southern ‘states. Typothetae locals 
were formed in Chattanooga, Little Rock and 
Birmingham, and many individual memberships 
received in other cities which will swell the 
membership roll considerably. There is a_ live 
interest in organization activities throughout the 
south which will doubtless prove of real benefit 
to the entire craft in that section of the country. 


and 
returned to 
extended trip 


The staff of cost accountants of the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America have 
been kept real busy during the past few months 
installing the Standard Cost System in plants 
throughout the country. The demand for this 
work is increasing daily and is a good indication 
of the growth of the Standard Cost Finding 
System. Numerous plants throughout the country 
operating under other methods have revised their 
systems to conform with the Standard. Many 
inquiries have also been received at national 
headquarters from other industries for informa- 
tion pertaining to the Standard Cost System. 
The Federal Trade Commission has been _in- 
strumental in advising the inquirers to get in 
touch and study the fundamentals of the Standard 
System of Cost Finding of the United Typothetae 
and Franklin Clubs of America. 


F. W. Fillmore, head cost accountant, United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America, 
reports that over 100 annual statements of cost 
of production have already been received for the 
compilation of the composite statement for the 
year 1916. Indications at this early date- are 
that the composite statements for this year will 
be the most complete ever issued by the or- 
ganization. 
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Thos. W. McGlaughlin, cost accountant, United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America, has 


been installing the Standard Cost System in 
several plants in Cincinnati during the past 
month. 


President C. D. Traphagen, first vice-Presi- 
dent Benj. P. Moulton and Treasurer Arthur E. 
Southworth, were in conference the latter part of 
February at nationa! headquarters. These gentle- 
men are devoting much of their time to organiza- 
tion matters, which, at the present time, are of 
great importance to the entire membership and 
the craft at large. 


The records of the service bureau of the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of Amer- 
ica, indicate for the first two months of this year, 
that the membership is relying considerably on 
this department for assistance in helping them 
solve their everyday problems. One of the most 
valuable assets of the membership is the fact 
that printers can get valuable information through 
this bureau which could in no other way be 
obtained. Printers not afhliated with the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America 
should investigate this service. If they could gain 
nothing else through a membership this alone 
would be one of the most valuable assets to their 
business. 


The price list committee of the United Typ>- 
thetae and Franklin Clubs of America have for 
some time past been engaged in revisions of the 
Standard Price List. Within a very short time 
the membership will be advised of these changes 


and will receive completely revised schedules 
covering many of the scales in the Standard 
Price List. 


The recording of bindery production as ad- 
vocated by the price list committee of the United 


Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America, 
through their treatise classification of bindery 
operations and operation numbers, is taking a 


strong grip on the craft throughout the country, 
where, heretofore, the recording .of bindery output 
has seemed a difficult matter it has now been so 
simplified that printers and binders have no excuse 
whatever for not compiling data covering their 
bindery production. 


Those who have not yet investigated this 
scheme of production recording should get in 
touch with national headquarters, United Typo- 
thetae and Franklin Clubs of America, im- 
mediately. 
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Exclusively — 
Cutting Machines 


OSW EGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


Do : Business by Mail 


‘ It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
guantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 

Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 

Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 


Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
, Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould, 1001 Olive Street, St. Louis 


Ross- -Gould 


Mailing — 
BESTS St.Louis 


Cash for Back Numbers Ben Franklin Monthly 


The Typographic Library, 300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., desirous of completing its file of the invaluable 
Ben Franklin Monthly, will pay for back numbers in good 
condition, as follows: 


Vols. | and 2, $3.50 each; 

Vol. 3, $2.25, or $1 for issue No. 2; 

Vols. 6 and 7, $3 each; 

Nos. | and 2, Vol. 8, $1 each. 
This is the only library attempting to preserve a complete 
file of the Ben Franklin Monthly. Your co-operation in 
this effort will be appreciated. 


Cline-Westinghouse Motor Equipments 


Insure the most economi- 
cal power and control of 
printing machinery. 


Used by the best 


known printers. 


Alternating and Direct Current 


CEINESELECLRIC MEG: CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


In Answering Advertisements 


The Mark of Real Service 
in Composition and Makeup 


Even with MANY more 
printers using Crow’s Per- 
fect Slugs since January 
ist (for the first time). 
our facilities are not ove>- 
taxed. That same prompt- 
ness and real desire to 
serve holds out new op- 
portunities that you, too, 
should avail yourself of. 


Resolve to try our new 
type faces, rules and bor- 
ders. They will give you 
something to “CROW” 
about on your finished job. 


Right now ts the time. 


Wabash 7205 
709 South Dearborn Street 


Crow Composition Co. 


Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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WANTSAND FOR SALE 


Advertisements inserted under this heading at 25 cents per liae. Minimum 
charge $1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a four-line advertisement or less 
for $5.00; twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


FOR SALE—Four Magazines for Model No. 1 Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Machines. First-class condition. Fred Klein & Co. 


IDLE MACHINERY costs you money. Will give good cash prices 
for all classes of printing and bindery machinery Send in a list of what 
you have to offer and immediate action will follow.—Machinery Dealer, 
care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


WANTED TO LEASE—Printing office with at least two cylinders, 
two or three gordons; hustler with plenty of brains; would consider 
partnership.—Partner, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., 
Chicago. 


SALESMAN with active accounts would like to make a good con- 
nection with a first class Chicago house. Address Salesman, care of 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


BINDERY MACHINERY for sale cheap owing to giving up hand 
binding. Great bargains. Write for price list. This is an opportunity 
which should not be missed.—W. J. Hartman Company, 732 Federal St., 
Chicago. 


PRINTING SALESMEN WANTED—I have a plant here in Chi- 
cago consisting of seven gordons and two cylinders, doing a line of high- 
grade Commercial Printing, and want to get hold of a bright young 
man who can profitably sell the class of work that we produce. Write 
fully, giving experience and class of work you have been. handling 
An exceedingly good offer will be made to the right man.—X. Y. Z., 
care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT, consisting of two Keyboards, two 
Casters—one equipped for 18 point composition; in excellent condition; 
a bargain. Monotype, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St. 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC ENVELOPE PRESS at a bargain, for 
full particulars write Box 34, Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


SPOT CASH—We are in the market at all times for old electrotype 
metal, linotype metal, copper etchings, zinc etchings, brass, hand type 
and type dross. Terms, spot cash upon receipt of shipments. NEW 
METAL—We are also manufacturers of stereotype, linotype and electro- 
type metals. Ask for prices before ordering elsewhere. Western Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., 7th and Douglas Sts., Omaha, Neb. 


SECOND HAND CUTTING MACHINE for sale with two 33-inch 
knives; in good order, cheap. Address for full particulars, Cutting 
Machine, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


HIGH GRADE PRESSMAN, who has studied estimating with 
Chicago Typothetae, seeks a position or take charge with opportunity to 
practice estimating; good endorsements.—Address XY, Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


BRASS GALLEYS.—140 Solid Brass Galleys,10x22} inside measure 
ment, 103x237 outside, closed ends, wt. 53 lbs. each, as good as new. A 
bargain. Prefer a sale to one party. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 


WANTED—We buy, sell for you, or exchange Printing Machinery 
and Outfits. Consult us. Wanner Machinery Co., 703 8. Dearborn St., 
Phone Harrison 6889, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—30-inch Two-color Rotary Press, with roll feed and 
rewind, $475.00; Union Rotary Press, roll feed with cut off, all size form 
and adjustable cut off, prints on one or both sides; 35x50 four-roller 
Miehle, with both deliveries, $2,000; 28 to 66 inch two revolution and 
drum cylinder presses in Century, Scott, Cottrell, Cranston, Optimus, 
etc.; Colts-Armory, Universal, Golding, Chandler & Price Jobbers; 
; to Z inch Wire Stitchers, all styles; large stock Bindery and Special 
Machinery. We sell new and rebuilt machinery. Wanner Machinery 
Co., 703 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Ben Franklin 
Cost and Accounting Methods 


Devised by the Cost Commission of the 


Ben Franklin Club of America 


HIS SYSTEM is devoted more especially for 
use in shops not operating cylinder presses. 
Those readers desiring to obtain the necessary 
blanks for use in their shops can do so at practically: 
cost. Instructions for installation accompany 
every order. 


The Ben Franklin Cost Methods are simple, yet 
at the same time by far the most efficient cost and 
accounting system ever offered to the printer oper- 
ating a small shop. 


An assortment of blanks for starting a system 
will be sent for $7.50. Write for full particulars 
and sample sheets. 


Ben Franklin Monthly 
732 Federal Street, Chicago 


-_—_____ 


Y OUR machine composition needs are taken care of 
adequately and promptly at the Standard Typesetting Company’s 


plant. 


Both our Monotypes and Linotypes are at your disposal day and night. 


Careful supervision and a desire to please you insure a satisfactory product. 


If you don’t know us and our practical ability to help you with your printing 


problems, you should make our acquaintance. 


We specialize in complete 


typesetting service—from casting up the copy straight through to the locked- 


up form. 


Phone us for our specimen book and white-enameled type-gauge. 


STANDARD TYPESETTING COMPANY 


701 South La Salle Street - 


Telephones Harrison 4630-4777 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly ‘Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


Model A Model B Model C 
Single Magazine Two Magazines Three Magazines 
$2100 $2600 $3000 


A large number of printers bought their first 
Intertypes because they thought the policy of 
“FAIR PLAY—FAIR PRICES—FAIR PRO- 
FITS” should be encouraged. 


Many of them have since bought more Inter- 
types because they believe in getting the great- 
est possible value for their money. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
World Building Old Colony Building 539 Carondelet Street 86 Third Street 


Canadian Agents, MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 


If its BOND you want, 


Le Ea exvee xm 


Large Stock in All Grades 


Dwight Bros. Paper Co. 626-636 S. Clark St. 
Telephone Harrison 395 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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S‘M SERVICE 


Years of practical experience— unquestioned compos- 
ing room and equipment experience —rare judgment 
in the selection of men, and the high ideal to produce 
nothing but the best, has made this business foremost 
in the trade plant field. 


Every step in our development has been planned care- 
fully, with a view to giving better service. New im- 
provements have been installed as rapidly as found 
practical, “the best of everything” is our slogan. 


iority in the field of machine composition and makeup. 


Our Matrix equipment—both Monotype and Lino- 
type—includes all sizes and styles necessary to the 
demands of the printing trade, and we guarantee a 
quality surpassed by none. 


We offer an unequalled opportunity to cut 
your composing room costs. Try us on 
your next job, and see how it works out 
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: We have built an organization that admits of no super- 
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Caxton Building. 508 So. Dearborn Street Chicago 
Four Phones— all Harrison 3864 Automatic 51-282 
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THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


eV AHEIEKOXE' removing his 

hands from the key- 
board the operator can set 
four to six different faces in 
the same line at one contin- 
uous operation on the 


MODEL 16 
LINOTYPE 


Continuous composition from 
both magazines is obtained by 
means of two shift keys, which 
are operated as easily and rapidly 
as the regular keyboard keys. This 
is an exclusive Linotype feature. 

The instantaneous matrix-mix- 
ing and distributing devices of the 
Model 16 Linotype make it pos- 
sible to secure an endless variety 
of face combinations, and in each 
combination the original design 
and typographic characteristics of 
the faces are retained. 


Let us demonstrate how the Model 16 
Linotype will simplify YOUR composition 
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Ten Alphabets at the 
Operator's Command 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


ABCDEFGHIJKLM NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijkimnoparstuvwxyz 1234567890 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWX 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWX 
abcdef shijklmnoparstuvwxyz 1234567890 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
1100 So. Wabash Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 
646 Sacramento Street 


NEW ORLEANS 
549 Baronne Street 


TORONTO: Canadian Linotype, Limited, 35 Lombard Street 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Entered as second class matter September 1, 1911, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL RESIGNATION 


At the meeting of the executive council of the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America 
held recently, a letter was received from Ed. L. 
Stone, of Roanoake, Virginia, resigning from that 
body as well as his membership of the American 
Printers Cost Commission. Mr. Stone, who has 
been an indefatigable worker on behalf of or- 
ganization wishes to devote the whole of his 
time to his business interests. Besides being the 
head of the printing house which bears his name 
he is president of the Borderland Coal Company 
and has recently been called into conference by 
the government since war has been declared. 

Members generally, will regret that Mr. Stone 
will not be able to devote his time to Typothetae 


work, but he can be depended upon to take a 
of the 


keen interest in the accomplishments 
organization. 
A letter from George Harland, of Detroit, 


resigning as a member of the executive committee 
was read at the meeting. The resignation was 
accepted with regret and it was decided that no 
steps should be taken to fill the vacancies caused 
by the resignations of Messrs. Stone and Harland, 
and the lamented deaths of Messrs. John A. 
Morgan and John P. Smith until the annual 
convention. 


PRINTERS AND THE WAR 

The executive council of the United Typo- 
thetae and Franklin Clubs of America, was held 
the week ending April 2lst at national head- 
quarters, and was attended by President C. D. 
Traphagen, Vice-President Moulton, Treasurer 

- A. E. Southworth, Ennis Cargill (Houston), F. W. 
Gage (Battle Creek), Albert Finlay (Boston), and 
William Green (New York). 

Among various questions discussed was how 
the war would affect the printing business and 
the matter of the future employment of printers 
who joined the colors. 

A resolution was unanimously passed as fol- 
lows: 

“That the executive council of the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America, in 
session assembled, recommends to its members, 
that in all cases where employees leave the em- 
ployment of its members to enter the service of 
the country for war purposes of any character, 
that such employees have their employment re- 
stored to them without prejudice at the termina- 
tion of such war service.” 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


On September 17th, 18th and 19th the annual 
convention of the United Typothetae and Ben 
Franklin Clubs of America will be held in Chicago. 
The Congress Hotel has been selected as head- 
quarters and the committee on publicity and 
program, consisting of Treasurer A. E. South- 
worth and F. W. Gage of Battle Creek are 
figuring on a large attendance. It is too early 
as yet to announce any of the details, but it can 
be depended upon that the convention will be 
worthy of the traditions of the organization in 
every respect. 


The 1912 convention held in Chicago will long 


be remembered for the large attendance and 
interest centered in the gatherings. The con- 
vention, coming as it does this year, upon the 


eve of the launching of the three year co-operative 
plan of enlarged activities being jointly under- 
taken by the Typothetae, and the allied industries, 
will certainly be an epoch making event. 

In our next issue we hope to publish an out- 
line of the program as arranged by the committee. 


BUTTERICK’S CHICAGO HOME 


The Butterick Publishing Company is to have 
an attractive home of its own in Chicago on the 
south side, in the printing and publishing district 
which now comprises Donnelley Company, Rogers 
and Company, Columbia Colortype Company and 
other well known firms. 


It will be located on the east side of South 
Park Avenue, between Twenty-second and Twenty- 
third Street, running back to the Illinois Central 
right-of-way, with .a frontage of 200 feet and an 
average depth of about 100 feet. 


The building, upon which the work of con- 
struction has now been begun, will be four-story 
reinforced concrete, with a 140 foot tower, and 
will cost in the neighborhood of $170,000. It 
will be known as the Butterick Building. 


It will be erected by Barbour Lathrop, who 
has leased it to the Butterick Company for 
twenty years at an annual rental of about $16,600, 
the rental being based on 5 per cent on a valua- 
tion of $60,000 for the land and 8 per cent on 
the value of the building. It will be used in the 
interest of the company’s western territory for 
offices, stock, shipping, and publishing, and will 
be served by switch tracks from the Illinois 


Central Railroad. 
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HE following is a copy of the report of the 
conference committee representing the 
Closed Shop Division of the United 

Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America, and 

the International Typographical Union which met 

recently. It is of considerable importance to the 
printing industry throughout the country and we 
give it in full. 

To the Members of the Organizations Represented 

in these Conferences: 

The undersigned representatives of the Closed 
Shop Division of the United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs of America and the International 
Typographical Union, acting with the authority 
of these organizations, herewith submit for your 
consideration and approval an International Arbi- 
tration Agreement, an Individual Arbitration 
Contract and a Code of Procedure, for the pur- 
pose of establishing industrial peace in the com- 
posing rooms and departments of commercial 
printing and publishing’ establishments not 
classed as daily newspaper offices. 

We unanimously recommend the acceptance of 
this arbitration agreement by all employers and 
subordinate unions eligible to become parties 
thereto under the provisions of this agreement. 

Respectfully submitted, 
William Green, New York. 
J. W. Hastie, Chicago. 
E. F. Hamm, Chicago. 
Frederick Alfred, New York. 
G. H. Gardner, Cleveland. 
G. Frederick Kalkoff, New York. 
Hiram Sherwood, New York. 
Morton B. Hirsh, Philadelphia. 
Louis D. Woodward, St. Louis. 

Representing the Closed Shop Division of the 

United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America. 
Marsden G. Scott, President. 
Walter W. Barrett, First Vice-President 
Hugo Miller, Second Vice-President. 
Charles N. Smith, Third Vice-President. 
John W. Hays, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Representing the International Typographical 
Union. 

The proposed sub- 

mitted: 


a 


agreement is herewith 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


Of the Closed Shop Division of the United Typo- 
thetae and Franklin Clubs of America and 
the International Typographical Union 

of North America. 
This agreement, made and entered into this 
aint st of, day of et. ¢ 192 mae between Gana 


and their successors, constituting the International 
Arbitration Committee of the Closed Shop Divi- 
sion of the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America, hereinafter referred to as the 
Closed Shop Division, party of the first part, duly 
authorized to act for and in behalf of the em- 
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ployers who are members of the Closed Shop 
Division, and who may become parties to this 
agreement, and 

ela <atea. Tae hae oe Ot oe President 

ai ites Se Ere ee ee First Vice-President 

MR NN Ag Ny Second Vice-President 

bsg: Sah =e MERA gee nd Third Vice-President 

«a ee, Me 5 recat Secretary-Treasurer 
and their successors, constituting the Executive 
Council of the International Typographical Union 
of North America, hereinafter referred to as the 
International Typographical Union, party of the 
second part, duly authorized to act for and in its 
behalf, is for the purpose of establishing industrial 
peace in union composing rooms and departments 
thereof, of commercial printing and _ publishing 
establishments not classed as daily newspaper 
offices, within the jurisdiction of the International 
Typographical Union of North America, and is as 


follows: 
Section, I> ‘Onvandgatter==... 2 , |9I7; and 
until December 31, 1926, any member of the 


Closed Shop Division who is conducting a union 
department under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union shall have the 
guarantee hereinafter set forth when the require- 
ments of this International Arbitration Agreement 
are observed. This Agreement shall cover all 
contracts with local unions, whether in writing or 
oral understandings. Oral understandings shall be 
understood as applying to instances wherein union 
scales are being paid, but where there are no 
written agreements covering specified periods of 
time. Such oral understandings which are not 
for a definite period may be terminated by either 
side on thirty days’ notice in writing. This 
Agreement shall embrace all contracts of either 
form which are in effect on December 31, 1916, 
and contracts of subsequent date which have been 
approved by the president of the International 


- Typographical Union. 


Sec. 2. To acquire the protection of this 
Agreement, an Individual Arbitration Contract 
must be executed in quadruplicate in the form 
prescribed in this Agreement. The holder of such 
Individual Arbitration Contract shall be entitled 
to the protection guaranteed by the provisions of 
this Agreement and the terms of the Individual 
Arbitration Contract in respect to any contract 
such member may have with a local union of the 
International Typographical Union. 


Sec. 3. Subject to the conditions hereinbefore 
prescribed, every member of the Closed Shop 
Division who is a party to this Agreement and 
holding an Individual Arbitration Contract shall 
have the following guaranties: 


(a) He shall be protected against walkouts, 
strikes or boycotts by the members of the union 
or unions with which he has contractual relations 
under this Agreement, and against any other form 
of concerted interference by them with the usual 
and regular operation of any of his departments 


of labor. 
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(b) In the event of a difference arising be- 
tween an employer having an Individual Arbitra- 
tion Contract and any local union a party thereto, 
all work shall continue without interruption 
pending proceedings looking to conciliation or 
arbitration, either local or international, and the 
wages, hours and working conditions prevailing 
at the time the difference arises shall be pre- 
served unchanged until a final decision of the 
matter at issue shall be reached. 


(c) All differences which can not be settled 
by conciliation shall be referred to arbitration in 
the manner stipulated in this Agreement. 


Sec. 4. All differences arising under an exist- 
ing written contract, or an oral understanding, 
which involve the interpretation to be placed 
upon any part or parts of this Agreement, shall 
be submitted to the chairman of the International 
Arbitration Committee of the Closed Shop Divi- 
sion and the president of the International 
Typographical Union together with the argu- 
ments and briefs of both parties, and an agreed 
statement of facts in the controversy, accom- 
panied by a joint letter of transmittal, certifying 
that each party is familiar with the contents of all 
documents. In case these two officials can not 
reach a decision upon the issues involved, their 
differences shall be submitted to the International 
Board of Arbitration. 


Sec. 5. All differences other than those speci- 
fied in Section 4 of this Agreement, including 
disagreements over local union rules and regu- 
lations or arising in negotiations for a new scale 
of wages, including hours of labor and working 
conditions, as well as in renewing or extending an 
existing scale, or in respect to a contract, which 
can not be settled by conciliation, shall be re- 
ferred to a local board of arbitration in the 
manner stipulated in the Code of Procedure as 


set forth in Exhibit “B.” 


Sec. 6. The question whether a department 
shall be union or non-union shall not be classed 
as a ‘difference’ to be arbitrated. Union depart- 
ments shall be understood to mean such as are 
made up of union employees and in which the 
union has been formally recognized by the em- 
ployer. 

Sec. 7. If either party to a local arbitration 
shall be dissatisfied with a decision by a local 
board, appeal may be taken to the International 
Board of Arbitration to be constituted as herein- 
after provided. Such appeal may also be taken 
to the International Board of Arbitration by 
either party if for any cause a decision shall not 
have been rendered by a local board within 
ninety days after the questions to be arbitrated 
have been duly determined under the Code of 
Procedure. 


Sec. 8. Local union laws not affecting wages, 
hours or working conditions and the laws of the 
International Typographical Union in effect Janu- 
ary |, 1916, shall not be subject to the provisions 
of this Arbitration Agreement, but all changes in 
and any new International Typographical Union 
laws thereafter adopted that affect wages, hours 
or working conditions shall not be operative until 
accepted by the International Board of Arbitra- 
tion. All differences regarding or arising under 
such laws shall be referred to the International 
Board of Arbitration. Provided, that Interna- 
tional or local laws created subsequent to the 


execution of an individual arbitration or local 
contract shall not affect either contract during its 
life, except by mutual agreement. 


Sec.9. The International Board of Arbitra- 
tion shall consist of three members of the Execu- 
tive Council of the International Typographical 
Union, or their proxies, and three members of the 
International Arbitration Committee of the Closed 
Shop Division, or their proxies, duly authorized 
to act for and in behalf of employers who are 
members of the Closed Shop Division and who 
may become parties to this Agreement. The 
International Board of Arbitration shall meet at 
such time and place as may be determined by it. 
Due notice of time and place of meeting of the 
International Board of Arbitration shall be given 
all interested parties. If the Board as thus con- 
stituted is unable, after considering a case at two 
meetings, to reach a decision, the membership of 
the Board may be increased, by unanimous vote, 
by the addition of a seventh and disinterested 
member, who shall act with them at the earliest 
possible date after his appointment, and only on 
the matters that made his selection necessary. 


Sec. 10. The award of the International Board 
of Arbitration in all cases shall include a deter- 
mination of all the issues involved; it shall cover 
the full period between the raising of the issues 
and their final settlement; any change in the 
wage scale may be made effective from the date 
the issue first arose, at the discretion of the 
Board. An award by a majority of the Inter- 
national Board of Arbitration shall be final, and 
shall be accepted as such by the parties to the 
dispute. 


Sec. 11. At the request of either party to an 
arbitration, the International Board of Arbitra- 
tion shall determine whether evasion, collusion or 
fraud has characterized either the local or inter- 
national proceedings, or whether either party 
has failed to comply with, or refuses to fulfill its 
obligations under a decision, or has omitted to 
perform any duty prescribed therein, or has 
secured any unfair or fraudulent advantage, or 
has evaded any provision of this Agreement or 
any rule of the Code of Procedure, or is not 
acting in good faith. At the conclusion of such 
inquiry it shall be wholly within the power of the 
International Board of Arbitration to reject all 
that has been previously done and order a re- 
hearing before the International Board of Arbitra- 
tion, or before a new local board; or it may find 
against the offending party or annul the Individual 
Arbitration Contract. In the event of either 
party to a dispute refusing to accept and comply 
with a decision of a local board which is not 
appealed, or with a decision of the International 
Board of Arbitration, or with any of the pro- 
visions of this International Arbitration Agree- 
ment, as determined by a decision of the Inter- 
national Board of Arbitration, all aid and support 
to the employer or the local union refusing ac- 
ceptance and compliance shall be withdrawn by 
both parties to this Agreement. The acts of-such 
recalcitrant employer or union shall be publicly 
disavowed and the aggrieved party shall be 
furnished by the other with an official document 
to that effect. 


Sec. 12. The form of Individual Arbitration 
Contract set forth in Exhibit ‘‘A’’ and the Code 
of Procedure set forth in Exhibit ““B” are hereby 
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made a part of this Agreement and shall be as 
binding on the parties hereto as if the same were 
set forth at length herein. 

Sec. 13. This Agreement shall remain in effect 
from = these. ee day. Offa eee ro 17s. to faethe 
thirty-first day of December, 1926, inclusive, but 
amendments may be proposed at any meeting of 
the International Board of Arbitration by either 
party hereto, and on acceptance by the other 
party to this Agreement shall become a part 
hereof. 

Sec. 14. Believing that the establishment of 
industrial peace in the departments of printing 
offices covered by this. Agreement will prove of 
mutual benefit to employers and employees and to 
the commercial printing industry, and realizing 
that trade customs and shop practices in some re- 
spects are not uniform in all the cities which the 
Arbitration Agreement is intended to include, it is 
agreed that the trade customs and shop practices 
now in effect in union printing offices in each 
jurisdiction shall not be disturbed or changed by 
the enforcement of any rules not in effect in such 
jurisdiction, except by mutual agreement between 
the parties to local scales and contracts in effect 
on the date when this Agreement shall be made 
effective. : 

In witness whereof, the undersigned have 
affixed their respective signatures in quadruplicate 
thiswdlay of eer te eee eee : 
International 
Arbitration 
Committee 
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Representing the Closed Shop Division of the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America. 
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Representing the International Typographical 
Union of North America. 


EXHIBIT “A” 
Individual Arbitration Contract. 
[t*is'sagreecaibetweenw aia cee arte eese 


party. .otethesntsiy part, dnd mae. ae eee 
UnionsNo: 2aeeee OLZ Es oh eter setae rene Pd nl 
party of the second part, by its president duly 
authorized to act in its behalf, as follows: 

Section |. In the event of any difference 
arising between the parties to this contract which 
can not be adjusted by conciliation such difference 
shall be submitted to arbitration under the Code 
of Procedure provided by the _ International 
Arbitration Agreement of the Closed Shop Divi- 
sion of the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs “of America,, effective. 222.555 5..5 oes Lone 
between the Closed Shop Division of the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America and 
the International Typographical Union of North 
America. 


Sec. 2. This contract shall cover any contract 
between the parties of the first and second parts, 
whether the same is in writing or an oral under- 
standing, subject to the conditions expressed in 
the International Arbitration Agreement, effective 


1917, between the Closed Shop 
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Division of the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America and the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America. 


Sec. 3. It is expressly understood and agreed 
that the International Arbitration Agreement and 
the Code of Procedure, both hereto attached, -be- 
tween the Closed Shop Division of the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America and 
the International Typographical Union of North 
America shall be integral parts of this contract 
and shall have the same force and effect as 
though set forth in the contract itself. 


Sec. 4. The parties hereto specifically authorize 
the Executive Council of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America and the Inter- 
national Arbitration Committee of the Closed 
Shop Division of the United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs of America to give public dis- 
avowal to any failure to comply with this con- 
tract as provided in Section || of the Interna- 
tional Agreement. 

This contract shall be in full force and effect 


on tthe 4S. eee eee dayeco b> Mae ee Pd teks ea 
and continue until the 3lst day of December, 
1926, inclusive. 


In witness whereof the undersigned employer 
and: the.president .of, the), 4... eee 


Union sNosaee ree have hereunto affixed their 
respective signatures sthis 2s). day of 
i Sect Se ae Rae , 191 

Employer 
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The Closed Shop Division of the United Typo- 
thetae and Franklin Clubs of America, by the 
Chairman of its International Arbitration Com- 
mittee, duly authorized to act in its behalf, here- 
by underwrites the obligations assumed by the 
party of the first part under this Agreement, and 
guarantees their fulfillment. 

Chairman International Arbitration Committee : 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America. 

Witness as to Chairman: 

International Typographical Union of 
North America, by its President, duly authorized 
to act in its behalf, hereby underwrites the 
obligations assumed by the party of the second 
part under this Agreement, and guarantees their 
fulfillment. 

President International Typographical Union of 
North America. 

Witness as to President: 
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EXHIBIT “B” 
Code of Procedure 


Section |. Any employer who is a member of 
the Closed Shop Division of the United Typo- 
thetae and Franklin Clubs of America who desires 
to secure the protection afforded under the terms 
of the International Arbitration Agreement, shall 
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notify the president of the local union operating 
in the department he wishes the contract to cover, 
of his desire to secure an Individual Arbitration 
Contracts to =bemefiective tfrom ie. 5...) 6 2). mato 
December 31, 1926, inclusive. If the issuance of 
an Individual Arbitration Contract as above is 
satisfactory to the said union, the parties shall 
execute in quadruplicate an Individual Arbitration 
Contract, as set forth in Exhibit “‘A.’’ Employers 
securing Individual Arbitration Contracts shall 
have continuous protection for the departments to 
which said contracts apply during the _ period 
covered by such contracts. 


Conciliation 
Sec. 2. There shall be selected by the re- 
spective parties concerned, from within the 
localities affected by the issues raised, such 


number of representatives of the employers as the 
employers may deem desirable, not exceeding 
three, and an equal number of representatives of 
the local union, said representatives to constitute 
a standing local board of conciliation. 


Sec. 3. In case of a vacancy, absence or re- 
fusal of any member of this standing local board 
of conciliation to act, another member shall be 
appointed in his place. 


Sec. 4. To this standing local board of con- 
ciliation shall be referred all differences which may 
arise under any local contract, or alleged violations 
thereof, and such board shall meet when any 
question of difference shall have been referred to it 
for a decision by either party to this Agreement. 
A majority vote of the standing local board of 
conciliation, each party represented therein being 
at all times entitled to cast the full vote of its 
representation thereon, shall be final and binding, 
and the decision of the standing local board of 
conciliation shall include any financial claim if 
such be involved in a dispute brought to it for 
decision. 


Sec. 5. Should the standing local board of 
conciliation be unable to reach a decision in a 
dispute at the end of ten days after the same has 
been brought to its attention, the dispute shall be 
referred to a local board of arbitration as herein- 
after provided: Provided, however, that the 
standing local board of conciliation, by unanimous 
vote, may extend the time limit of ten days to 
twenty days if in its opinion an agreement can 
be reached in that time. 


Sec. 6. For the purpose of renewing or ex- 
tending contracts covering scale provisions affecting 
wages, hours and working conditions, the standing 
local board of conciliation may be enlarged or 
changed as the parties to this contract may 
unanimously agree upon. When thus enlarged, 
for the purpose stated above, this committee shall 
be known as the Scale Conference Committee. It 
shall meet within thirty days after notice by 
either party in writing of proposed changes to be 
made in renewing or extending existing contracts, 
and if unable to reach a decision within sixty 
days after its first meeting, unless further time 
is agreed to by both parties to the contract, the 
issues in dispute for the renewal or extension of 
said contracts shall be referred to the loca] board 
of arbitration. 


Sec. 7. An issue is raised at the time a written 
request is made by either party presenting in de- 
tail changes in conditions desire 


Sec. 8. When an issue has been raised either 
party in interest may bring the same to the atten- 
tion of the standing local board of conciliation as 
provided in Section 4. The party upon whom the 
original demand is made may present a counter 
proposition, provided it be submitted in writing 
and in detail which counter proposition shall be 
submitted as soon as possible, and in any event 
within sixty (60) days. 

Sec. 9. Should the standing local board of 
conciliation fail to reach a decision as provided in 
Sections 5 and 6, each party ‘all prepare its 
statements, embracing the conditions that it seeks 
to establish. Each statement must be complete in 
itself, and shall include only the propositions and 
counter propositions originally submitted to the 
standing local board of conciliation; and copies 
thereof shall be forwarded to the chairman of the 
International Arbitration Committee of the Closed 
Shop Division and the president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, accompanied by a 
letter of transmittal, to be signed jointly by the 
parties in interest, certifying that they are ac- 
quanited with the contents of both statements. 
The chairman and president shall thereupon de- 
termine the questions or subjects which can be 
properly submitted to arbitration, and_ shall 
promptly notify by joint letters the interested 
parties of their decision. In case the two officials 
can not agree, their differences shall be submitted 
to the International Board of Arbitration. 


Local Arbitration 
Sec. 10. Within thirty (30) days after ques- 


tions for arbitration have been determined, a 
Local Board of Arbitration, composed of residents 
of the locality in which the controversy arises, 
must be formed, the members thereof, not ex- 
ceeding three representatives for each party to the 
controversy, to be named by each side respect- 
ively. The board as thus constituted shall select 
a secretary from among its members. The 
original members shall then choose an additional 
member who shall be a disinterested party and 
shall act as chairman of the board. If the chair- 
man of the local board shall not have been se- 
lected within thirty (30) days after the questions 
to be arbitrated have been determined, he sha'l 
be >amed by the chairman of the International 
Arbitration Committee and the president of the 
International Typographical Union, or their prox- 
les, upon the request of either of the interested 
parties. The two officials named, or their proxies, 
may for this purpose visit the locality if they 
deem it necessary. Any expens’ thus incurred 
shall be defrayed equally by the parties to the 
controversy. The chairman of the local board 
shall preside, put motions, etc., and shall be 
entitled to vote on all propositions which may 
properly come before the board in open session. 
He shall declare a motion carried only when at 
least a majority of the arbitrators shall have 
voted affirmatively thereon. At the conclusion 
of the hearing the chairman shall retire and the 
other members of the board shall go into execu- 
tive session and immediately take up a considera- 
tion of the issues involved. If in executive 
session a tie vote occurs on any proposition, or if 
there are any differences, questions or propositions 
which do not receive the votes of a majority of 
the original members of the board, the chairman 
shall be called in to cast the deciding vote on all 
unsettled questions or propositions. 
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Sec. 11. After the Local Board of Arbitration 
has been organized, it shall proceed forthwith to 
conduct its hearings under the following rules: 

It may demand duplicate typewritten 
statements of grievances. 

2. It may examine all parties involved in any 
differences referred to it for adjudication. 

3. It shall employ such stenographers, etc., as 
may be necessary to facilitate business, and to 
provide'a record for use in the event of an appeal, 
said record to be properly paged and indexed. 

4. It may require affidavits on all disputed 
points. 

5. It shall have free access to all books and 
records bearing on points at issue. 

6. Equal opportunity shall be allowed for 
presentation of evidence and argument. 

7. In event of either party to the dispute re- 
fusing to appear or present its case after due 
notice, it may be adjudged in default and de- 
cision shall then be rendered against such party. 

8. All evidence communicated to the board in 
confidence shall be preserved inviolate and no 
record of such evidence shall be kept, except for 
use on appeal, in.which case such inviolability 
shall be preserved. 

9. The party making the original demand 
shall have the right to present its case and evi- 
dence without interruption, excepting that when 
oral evidence is introduced, cross-examination of 
witness shall be allowed. The opposing party 
shall have the same right in turn. The first 
party shall then have the right to present evidence 
strictly in rebuttal and the opposing party shall 
be allowed to present counter evidence strictly 
in surrebuttal. When objection is made by either 
party to the admission of any evidence offered by 
the other party, the board by vote shall decide 
as to the admissibility of the evidence in question. 

10. In case of the inability of either side to 
present evidence at the moment, the order may 
be varied to the extent of allowing such evidence 
to be presented at such session as may be agreed 
upon by the parties to the controversy, or as may 
be ordered by the Local Board of Arbitration. 
No evidence shall be received or considered that 
was not presented at a regular open session of the 
board, except that it shall be allowable for the 
members of the board, in any case, to visit any 
office in a body to see the operation of labor 
therein, or for any other necessary purpose, to 
aid in arriving at a just decision. 

11. Oral arguments may be limited to one 
speech on each side, after all evidence has been 
presented. Written pleadings, instead of oral ar- 
guments, shall be allowed whenever agreed upon 
by the parties to the controversy, or whenever 
ordered by the Local Board of Arbitration. 

12. There shall be an agreement by at least a 
majority of the members of the board as to the 
exact time and place of hearing, of which both par- 
ties shall be notified in season. The session shall 
be continuous, except for necessary intermissions, 
until the hearing is concluded. 

Sec. 12. When a hearing is concluded the 
board shall, without unnecessary delay, and as set 
forth in Section 10 of this Code, go into executive 
session, from which all persons except the original 
members of the board shall be excluded, for the 
determination of its award. In its deliberation the 
transcript of the stenographic report shall be ac- 
cepted as the best evidence of what occurred at 
the hearing, unless it be shown that gross errors 


exist in said transcript. Should the original 
members of the board be unable to decide upon 
the award, the chairman shall be called in as 
provided in Section 10 of this Code. The award 
of the board must be formulated and signed by 
all the members thereof at a regular executive 
session, after there has been full opportunity for 
consideration and discussion, the date and time 
of such session having previously been determined 
at a full meeting of the board. If any member 
of the board dissents from the award and wishes 
to file a dissenting opinion, he shall give im- 
mediate notice to that effect, and shall, within 
forty-eight (48) hours after the award has been 
decided upon, and before it has been promul- 
gated, formulate his reasons for dissenting, and 
such opinion must be signed by him before final 
adjournment at a regular executive session, ar- 
ranged for as above provided. Such dissenting 
opinion, when thus signed, must be attached to 
the award. 

Sec. 13. The board shall not be compelled to 
set forth its reasons for making the award, but 
may do so in the written award only. In fram- 
ing its award the findings shall be expressed in 
detail, to the end that no misunderstanding shall 
afterward occur. An award of a local board shall 
be for not less than one year nor for more than 
three years; provided, however, that the pro- 
visions of the local agreement shall not be vio- 
lated thereby. 

Sec. 14. All expenses of a local arbitration 
board shall be divided equally between the union 
and the other interested party or parties. 


International Arbitration 


Sec. 15. When either party to a local arbitra- 
tion shall desire to appeal to the International 
Board of Arbitration, written notice to that effect 
must be given to the other party within five (5) 
days after the local decision has been rendered, 
and the appeal shall be filed with the International 
Board of Arbitration within thirty (30) days after 
such decision. When an appeal is under con- 
sideration by the International Board of Arbitra- 
tion, it shall not take evidence, but both parties 
to the controversy may appear personally or 
may submit the records and briefs of the local 
hearing and make oral or written arguments in 
support of their several contentions. They may 
submit an agreed statement of facts, or a trans- 
cript of testimony, properly certified to before a 
notary public by the stenographer taking the 
original evidence or depositions. 

Sec. 16. The International Board of Arbitra- 
tion must act when its services are desired by 
either party to an appeal as above, and _ shall 
proceed with all possible dispatch in rendering 
such services. 


Sec. 17. So far as applicable, the rules of pro- 
cedure governing Local Arbitration Boards shall 
govern the International Board of Arbitration. 


Sec. 18. Should either party to a local or 
International arbitration desire to make an 
allegation against the other as provided in Section 
11 of the International Arbitration Agreement, the 
complaint shall be prepared in writing and in 
quadruplicate. A copy thereof shall be delivered 
by registered mail to the chairman of the Inter- 
national Arbitration Committee of the Closed Shop 
Division, to the president of the International 
Typographical Union of North America, and to 
the party against whom the complaint is made. 
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Sec. 19. All awards of the International Arbi- 
tration Board shall be for not less than one year 
nor for more than three years; provided, however, 
that the provisions of the local agreement shall 
not be violated thereby. 

Sec. 20. All expenses attendant upon the 
settlement of any case before the International 
Board of Arbitration shall be adjusted in each 
case in accordance with the ‘directions of the 
International Board or Arbitration. 

Sec. 21. These rules and this code may be 
amended at any meeting of the International 
Board of Arbitration in accordance with the 
method prescribed in Section 13 of the Interna- 
tional Arbitration Agreement. 


FIELD MAN FOR CHICAGO 


The executive council of the Franklin-Typo- 
thetae of Chicago are planning to place a field 
man in the city to work out of the office and 
assist members in the installation of cost systems 
and rendering help in bookkeeping and_ ac- 
countancy problems which from time to time 
arise. 

Owing to the fact that the budget passed at 
the beginning of the organization’s fiscal year 
made no provision for such an expenditure an 
appeal has been made to the members for the 
necessary funds to carry out the scheme outlined 
by the council. There is a strong feeling among 
many of the members that the employment of 
such a man would bring about an improved 
condition in the craft and that if certain printers 
can be prevailed upon to make use of the field 
man’s services and know what it costs them to 
produce their work there would be less complaint 
than at present with regard to low bids for work. 

In order to carry out the program as at present 
mapped out a sum of about $4,000 will have to 
be subscribed. The appeal to the members for 
subscriptions has only just been made, but 
already over 25 per cent of the amount required 
has been guaranteed. It, therefore, seems an 
assured thing that before long the hopes of the 
executive body will be realized. 


ENGRAVERS CHOSE ST. LOUIS 


The International Association of Manufactur- 
ing Photo-Engravers has chosen St. Louis as the 
city in which to hold its 1917 convention. The 
dates will be June 7th, 8th and 9th. Detroit 
was a strong contender for this meeting. Benja- 
min J. Gray, C. L. Fischer and T. H. Whinnery 
have convention and publicity bureau in arranging 
the program and other details for the convention. 
The St. Louis Photo-Engravers’ Club, of which 
George Danz is president, will be host to the 
visiting delegates. The Chicago Manufacturing 
Photo-Engravers’ Club are out to break all 
records for attendance and accomplishments. 
They regard the convention as the most im- 
portant held considering present day conditions of 
the business. 


NEW KNOXVILLE SECRETARY 


Jesse E. Mickel, brother of Secretary E. P. 
Mickel of Nashville, has succeeded Edward 
Corman, secretary of the Knoxville Typothetae, 
who has resigned. J. E. Mickel was at one time 
in charge of the Mexico Herald in Mexico City, 
was employed in Nebraska before going south to 
take up the secretarial duties at Knoxville. 
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Business Building Ideas 
; By Robert F. Salade 
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VEN the most prosperous business requires 
E a stimulant on occasions, else it may fall 
into ill health and need expensive rem- 
edies to resuscitate it. Following are a few 
practical business building ideas which various 
master printers have applied successfully, and 
while all of the plans may not be original to the 
reader, no doubt a description of them will lead 
up to development of broader methods. 


Recently, when business became very inactive, 
the proprietor of a medium sized job printery 
decided to send out a set of selected samples 
of printing to every business house in his lo- 
cality. First, he studied over the plan deeply 
with the idea of choosing an assortment of 
specimens which would appeal to the average 
small buyer of commercial printing. Finally, he 
concluded that this combination would be very 
popular: 

Letterhead, 84x11, black ink. 

Envelope, size 62, black ink. 

Billhead, size 4, black ink. 

Business card, medium size, black ink. 

Blotter, 64x34, with two-color illustration. 


After the list of specialties had been decided 
on, the printer figured over various stock so as 
to select that which would be moderately-priced 
as well as of fair quality. The stock determined 
prices were ascertained for large quantities, 
allowing margin for changes in the market, of 
course. Then, the printer wrote some dummy 
copy, and prepared simple but beautiful layouts 
for the specimens. Several thousand copies of 
each sample were printed, good typography, ink 
and presswork being applied. Then, a _ neatly- 
arranged circular was printed, containing matter 
reading somewhat like this: 


Big Opportunity for Pro- | 
gressive Business Concerns | 


AVUINIVUUWNEUULUULSNAUULUUUUUUUULUOCUUU HALAL 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 
OFFER 


1,000 Letterheads 
1,000 Envelopes 
1,000 Billheads 

1,000 Business Cards 
1,000 Blotters 


Your own copy, stock and printing 
like samples herewith. 


TTT LUCE LL 


Or, any of the specialties may be ordered 
singly at rates printed on each specimen. 
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As stated on the circular, each sample con- 
tained an individual price for 1,000 each, thus 
if a patron did not care to order the entire 
combination set, he could order any of the specials 
singly. Circulars and sets of specimens were 
neatly folded, and inserted in large envelopes 
which had been addressed to business houses in 
the locality. Names and addresses had_ been 
compiled from the classified sections of the tele- 
phone directories. The matter was mailed as 
second class. 


Two days after the samples had been dis- 
tributed, the printer received several orders for 
the ‘“‘combination offer,’ and on the day follow- 
ing a lot of additional business arrived. There- 
after, covering a period of some months, orders 
for the ‘“‘Special’’ were received in every mail, and 
with these often came orders for other printing 
not listed in the unique offer. The advertising 
also led up to numerous telephonic calls for the 
printer to visit prospective buyers in special 
work, and much new business was secured in 
this way. 


So successful did the venture prove, that the 
printer thought it a good plan to mail out a 
repeat quantity of the special offer samples, and 
this was done with appreciable results. Subse- 
quently, various other combination offers were 
planned, and sample sets of them distributed. 
Eventually, a substantial business was by these 
means built up again, and today this plant is 
very active on a class of small work that is easy 
to produce, and which brings in a fair profit. 


It is a peculiar fact that some printers hardly 
ever send out any publicity matter for their own 
business. This for the reason that they have 
in time gained a lot of regular trade, and the 
orders have been coming so steadily that there 
appears to be no necessity for advertising to any 
extent. But it often happens that the bottom 
suddenly drops out of business in a place of this 
class; then comes the need of some reconstructive 
business building plans, and the _ proprietors 
having had little experience in publicity affairs, 
much valuable time is lost, and a lot of money 
is spent in weak advertising methods, before the 
business is finally nursed back to health. 


It seems evident, then, that every printing 
concern should keep its name and _ specialties 
constantly before the public, no matter how much 
regular business it may have, and at times little 
advertising campaigns should be tried out with 
the idea of having the sales-building department 
firmly organized in case orders suddenly become 
scarce. Preparedness is an _ essential for the 
printing business as for any other business. 
Every printer should be prepared to win a lot 
of new orders when they may be most needed, 
and the best way to do this is to keep advertising 
through mediums which have proven to be effect- 
ive. 


For a number of years a certain master printer 
has been mailing to customers, and to prospective 


patrons, unique motto, or wall cards, set up in 
attractive typographical style, containing well 
known maxims, proverbs, famous quotations of 


great men, etc. These cards are worked up into 
good color schemes, each being of a different 
typographical design—any one of them being 
beautiful and sufficiently interesting for the 
recipient to hang it upon the wall. No matter 


how active this printer's plant may be he makes 
it a rule to have a new issue of the cards mailed 
out quarterly. People have formed the _ habit 
of looking for the novelty in due course, and they 
are always expecting something different in this 
line, very rarely being disappointed. To give an 
idea of the copy matter, a recent card was in- 
scribed somewhat as follows: 


SUDO NC NOONAN CADENCE ATED EE DPN AO DOU TEL PATTON 


Poor Richard Says: 


TUTTI LLL LLL LLL LOLOL LLL LLC LLL CCC LLU C ELC LCCC LLL LCC CCE DC 


“Tf you would know the 
value of money, go and try to 
borrow some: for he that goesa 
borrowing goes a sorrowing 


AVEO TTT 


ATUL 


-vvaonnrvvernrgunananesnacaeesnecenna vance 


ETL LULL LULA LLL LCL LULL LLL LOC CLL CCC CCC 


(1,000 Motto Cards like this, containing your advertisement 
instead of ours. Here’s good publicity 
for you. Everybody likes these cards. 
Special rates for regular issue.) 


STUNT NDUDEVIVPNVAO TON DETEC OIC CT ATAU VEDA PEED 


SLUVDCVUD UO DTCPA TTT PATA PY DATA PETE EDO Ee 


STU U LLL ULLLELP ALLELE 


Through having the price per thousand printed 
on each card, enough orders for the novelty are 
elicited to more than pay for the cost of the 
printer’s advertising, and in addition not a few 
orders for the general run of work are secured 
by this medium as well. Mainly through these 
cards this printer's name and his establishment 
have become favorably known to. practically 
every business man of the city. Now, if a very 
dull period happened to invest his place, and if it 
became essential for the proprietor to start a 
general advertising campaign, every piece of 
printed matter he would send out would receive 
out-of-the-ordinary attention, simply because the 
office is already well known, and has won a 
reputation for fine work through the regular 
output of the wall cards which are printed in an 
excellent manner. 


Another master printer, owner of a small 
establishment producing a high grade of job and 


commercial work, has built up a_ profitable 
specialty. in church printing, Christmas and 
Easter service cards being leading features. 


These service cards are worked up in beautiful 
typography, printed in rich colors and pleasing 
esigns suitable for joyous church celebrations 
such as Christmas and Easter. Orders for the 
cards are secured previous to the holidays so 
that the order of services, musical program, and 
so forth can be arranged for each church ordering. 
The same border, illustration, and color scheme 
are used for the cards for each holiday, the only 
changes being in the text matter, and name of 
church. These service cards being both beautiful 
and useful, and thus something that recipients 
will save and treasure from year to year, have 
become exceedingly popular, many pastors being 
broad enough to recognize the advertising ad- 
vantages derived from a distribution of them. 


(to be continued.) 
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Problems In Selling 


By A. H. McQuilkin a 


SIMIUUNNULNULAUL UNUSUAL 


UCH stress is laid on the salesmen de- 
M veloping his personality, and this is very 
desirable, but it would appear that there 

is a danger here of encouraging too much self- 


contemplation if not self-consciousness and thus 
defeating the object to be attained. 


One of the prominent schools of salesmanship 
aims to give instruction in analyzing character 
by external appearances—by the expression of 
a man’s eyes, their shape, color and setting, by 
his nose, his mouth and lips, ears, hair, skin and 
legs and feet and by his walk. That is all good. 
We can tell the breed of dogs that way—and 
we know that certain dogs have certain dis- 
positions, and others have uncertain dispositions. 
But all dogs like bones. All men like to make a 


VALAIS NEEL 


TT] 


profit. While it is good to have a knowledge of 
the various outward signs of breed and _ the 
characteristics of that breed in both dogs or 


men, the big idea is how appetizing is the bone 
you have or the plan of profit you have. The 
one for the dog the other for the man. 


Mr. Nelson, president and general manager 
of the American Typefounders Company, re- 
garded as one of the most successful salesmen in 
the printing supply business anywhere, speaking 
out of his experience at a recent meeting of 
salesmen, said: “‘There are no rules, for the 
human element is always changing and is not 
even consistent with itself. Suppose a salesman 
has a territory containing, say 500 prospects. 
Every one of those prospects is a different propo- 
sition—a different problem, and every one of 
them varies from one characteristic to another, 
according to the influencing circumstances. ‘The 
manner of approaching a man who has _ just 
received an order for $500 worth of goods may 
go all right, but it will not go with the same 
man if he just lost an order for $500 worth of 
goods. So the salesman must be alert to feel 
the atmosphere of conditions, and have in his 
brainbox the kind of conduct to clothe himself 
with and the kind of words to use. He must 
know where to go into the building—at the 
front door, to the front office, or up the back 
stairs to the composing room or pressroom to 
see the foreman.” 

Idealism in selling is always getting bumped 
by the aggressions of competition. A salesman 
knows that he can sell a man something that he 
knows the man does not need and will ulti- 
mately regret buying. Shall he use his influence, 
on that man and sell him or shall he tell him 
out of his experience that he does not need the 
thing in question. In this particular case, let us 
assume that the article in question is of import- 
ance, a more or less expensive machine. And 
let me say here that in all general sales talks 
there is so much generalization that the economic 
value of the talk for any given line of goods is 
deplorably diluted, almost to the homeopathic or 
vanishing point. Well, here is our salesman con- 
templating how he has to do his customer—do 
him good or do him right. If he does not sell 
him his competitor in all probability will. The 


salesman may know that the prospective customer 
has a hankering for that machine and will buy 
it, take it and regret it, just as Tom Sawyer’s 
cat took the painkiller and then made a fuss 


about it. If he does not sell the customer and 
his competitor does, what will the house say 
about it? Tell him he ought te be out selling 


Bibles, or go in for missionary work in Africa. 
Chilly thought. But again, suppose he sells the 
machine to the customer. There is no man so 
mad as the man who is partly to blame himself, 
and when this customer finds out he has spent 
good money for something he does not need, he 
will make a noise and tell everybody, and the 
competitor salesman will, of course, sympathize 
and say “‘Sure, that is rotten stuff. I could a 
told you that machine would not do for your 
work. We have ’em and I could a sold you one 
but we study the interest of our customers and 
sell ’em nothin’ they can’t use.’’ Some liar, that 
competitor. But then he had or has the second 
guess, and second guessers are always right—they 
have all the cards. Suppose, now, the customer 
gets a notice from the house, a nice card with 
the smiling face of his once friend and now enemy 
the salesman, as the “‘point of attraction” stating 
that that deep-dyed betrayer wants him to 
“reserve his orders’ as he expects to visit the 
customers’ town on the, let us say, the 23rd of 
next month. May be the machine has been put 
in without sufficient regard to the susceptibilities 
of the man in charge, then if there is anything 
that that machine can do it will not be reported 
favorably to the customer by the man in charge— 
that is as human nature usually shows itself. 
There are, of course, exceptions, but they die 
before living to an appreciable age. Imagine 
that customer stirred up to search for words in 
the dictionary to express himself. For words 
that will burn and sear, and lift the hair and hide 
and bruise and otherwise mutilate and macerate 
the feeling. Finding these he molds a letter 
like a shrapnel shell and shoots it through Uncle 
Sam’s mail right at the head of the house. And 
the head of the house learns, after he has re- 
covered from the pyrotechnics of expression, 
that that customer is now and forever through, 
finished, done, with him, his house, and that 
expurgated salesman—-and that never, never, 
never under any circumstances will he ever buy 
so much as a screw eye from any connection of 
that house. Furthermore, and incidentally, the 
custonmer is going to advertise that machine in 
the trade papers as of such and such a pattern, 
of such and such a make, in use or not used as 
the case may be, for so much junk to be sold 
for any price the first buyer may offer. 

The salesman—where is he? Life’s dream is 
o'er for him. He comes on the carpet. The 
usual thing. “‘Why didn’t you ->”’ The house 
is the second guesser this time and has all the 
cards. 

That salesman may be a good man, but if 
he is not discharged, or if he does not discharge 
himself, he is so taken down, that all the edge 
is taken off him and dare not exercise his judg- 
ment so that he is everlastingly writing or wiring 
to the house stating the circumstances and asking 
for instructions. The instructions may be _ so 
misleading that another mess is incurred or the 
head .-of the house says, ““‘What is the matter 
with that.man? What is he on the road for 
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but to use his head. If we are to sell by mail 
let us start a mail order house. Tell him to 
come in.” 


Sales policies should be planned and salesmen 
drilled on contingencies. But sales policies like 
economics have to change their complexion by 
changing conditions. The sales manager is like 
the Mississippi pilots that Mark Twain tells 
about. The river of trade is a different story 
almost every trip. The job of collating evidence, 
authenticating the evidence, and judging the 
course of action—positive or tentative—gives to 
the salesmanager of even a moderate sized house 
a bigger job than any judge that sits on a bench. 
To keep his men in hand under discipline, and 
yet with their initiative and individuality tuned 
up, is another problem that is as fascinating in 
working out as it is delicate in treatment. 


Competition that incurs secret modifications 
of terms opens so many pitfalls that it is a very 
wise man who is not tangled in the mazes of the 
way out.. It would seem, however, that this 
practice has a solution in the big way of standing 
on reputation, quality and service and unless 
there is a very reasonable condition sticking to 
the price and terms, and making service and in- 
formation and other matters more than counter- 
balance the cut-rate competition. 


But policies should be laid down by the centers 
of authority and encouragement should be liberal 
and censure sparing. A good morale is hard to 
obtain but is easy to destroy. If emotion is to 
be noted, it would be the emotion of constructive 
effort that comes from a letter or word of com- 
mendation or of sympathy for a failure. “‘Plenty 
of pump and very flat belly’’ was the way a 
Portuguese sailor characterized his captain. Many 
captains of industry fit the picture, and they get 
results—such as they are—in the hardest possible 
way. 


PROTECTING THE DYE TRADE 


At a recent meeting of the Cincinnati Ben 
Franklin Club Robert Hochstetter, chief chemist 
of the Ault & Wiborg Company, the largest ink 
manufacturers in the world, gave an address 
which was extremely ‘nteresting in spite of its 
technical character in some parts. The lecture 
was illustrated with stereopticon views, showing 
the firm’s plants and the vast amount of pipe 
and storage space required for the manufacture 
of the intermediates that enter into the manu- 
facture of the finished product. 


The speaker stated that the dye manufacturers 
of Germany are a unit, the crown, or German 
government, making the price, and the yearly 
profit is divided equally among the manufacturers; 
in case of loss the amount is made good by the 
government. 


Commenting on the dye shortage of recent 
years (since the European war) Mr. Hochstetter 
stated that due to America being at peace with 
Germany the formulas registered at the patent 
office could not be used and American manu- 
facturers were compelled to experiment until they 
had formulas of their own. 


When the German government started the dye 
industry, said he, they starved the American 
manufacturer, and in the event there is no pro- 
tective tariff the dye industry will again suffer. 


THE N. E. A. CONVENTION 


Arrangements are progressing rapidly and 
shaping themselves well for the National Editorial 
Association’s convention which is to be held in 
Minneapolis, July 9th to 12th. 

The editors will be welcomed by the governor 
of Minnesota, by the mayor of Minneapolis and 
by several organizations, besides the press repre- 
sentatives of the city and country. The response 
to the addresses of welcome will be made by John 
Clyde Oswald of New York, and some of the 
speakers already promised include N. A. Huse, 
formerly of Nebraska, who is credited with 
building up the world’s greatest country daily 
paper, Jason Rogers, of the New York Globe, 
and Joe Mitchell Chapple of Boston. 

Among the entertainment features provided 
will be an outing trip through northern Minnesota 
to Winnipeg, Can., stopping en route at St, 
Cloud, Little Falls, Staples and Crookston, Minn., 
and Grand Forks, N. D. Upon arrival at Win- 
nipeg the party will be the guests of the city and 
also of the Canadian government, and banquets 
and entertainments will be given to employ the 
time. 

There also are planned several other inter- 
esting side trips of sightseeing of an educational 
nature. A more detailed program of the events 
of the convention will be issued a little later. 


BEEKMAN MONEY SAVER 


We acknowledge receipt of the seventh issue 
of the Beekman Money Saver, the house organ 
of the Beekman Paper and Card Company of 
New York. As usual, quite a number of the 
pages are taken up by a price list of papers now 
in stock by the Beekman Company, while several 
other pages are devoted to a classified directory 
of standard lines and watermarks handled by this 
concern. It contains a bright and entertaining 
article on the problem of cost finding, and a 
number of helpful educational ideas and helps are 
contained therein. The Beekman Company offers 
to send the Beekman Money Saver to anyone in 


the printing trade who will send a request for the 
same. 


NO MICHIGAN STATE PRINTER 


The Michigan State House of Representatives 
recently debated upon the Daigneau constitutional 
amendment to permit the State of Michigan to 
do its own printing. It was generally considered 
that it was the intention to equip Jackson prison 
as a state printing office. The proposition was 
defeated by a large majority. The objection was 
that the state would have to invest too much 
money in order to have a plant that would meet 
the heavy printing requirements during the 
legislative session. 


BACK IN ORGANIZATION WORK 


It has been announced that the vacancy in 
the office of secretary of the Albany, N. Y,, 
Typothetae, which was left open by the resigna- 
tion of Secretary Jenks, has been filled by Jack 
Gillespie, formerly of New Orleans. Jenks 
has gone with the J. B. Lyons Company and Mr. 
Gillespie returned to again take up organization 
work, after having been out of it for several 
months owing to ill health.” 
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Numberless printers think they are No. |. 
A fault mender is better than a fault finder. 


Promises make debts and debts make more 


promises. 


Be up and doing if you would not be down 
and done. 


Don’t be a printer who crosses the stream to 
see water. 


When a printer is never idle he has no time 
to be mean. 


Mistaking flattery for friendship is a _ very 
human error. 


Some printers never use kind words if there is 
a club handy. 


With some printers bluff is often a gocd sub- 
stitute for brains. 


Beginning right with a customer is more than 
half the battle won. 


Printers who court trouble soon find them- 
selves wedded to it. 


Too many printing salesmen are unfortunately 
nothing but ails-men. 


A printer sometimes by concealing the truth 
frequently advertises it. 


Success is the realization of the estimate which 
we place upon ourselves. 


Many a printer has won out because of his 
inability to realize defeat. 


Doing things that are not worth while is a 
pernicious form of idleness. 


Many a printer wishes his running expenses 
would slow down to a walk. 


Printers usually have the blues after skimming 
the milk of human kindness. 


Most things improve with constant use, but a 
bad temper isn’t one of them. 


The larger the bluff of 


some printers, the 
smaller they look when called. 


There is no harm in a printer posing as a 
genius if he is self-supporting. 


It is always well to have your own opinions, 
but do not let them have you. 


If a printer tells a customer with a temper 
that black is white he’ll see red. 


Nothing jolts a small minded printer like being 
forced to admit that he is wrong. 


Patience among printers is a slow virtue, but 
those who have it win in a walk. 


The future is what many printers hoped the 
past might have been but wasn’t. 


Printers in most cases must hope for the best 
and make the best of what they get. 


Good fortune comes to a printer more often 
on foot than in a stylish automobile. 


A lie, it is said, has no legs but it never feels 
the need of them while on its travel. 


Kind words are more than coronets, but a 
swift kick is sometimes more beneficial. 


It is better for a printer to climb slow on a 
sound ladder than fast on a shaky one. 


Being able to adjust one’s self to one’s position 
isn’t all; staying adjusted takes ability as well. 


Cheerfulness lubricates the acts of the world. 
Some printers go through life with a continuous 
squeal. 


Education benefits a printer but little if he 
is unable to recognize an opportunity when he 
sees it. 


Some printers wouldn’t be half so careful as 
to price quotations if it wasn’t for their com- 
petitors. 


It is a bad well into which one must pour 
water and its a tiresome friend who is always 
looking for support. 


Customers are not apt to put much confidence 
in printers who boast they are as honest as the 
day is long. They have usually received their 
bills on jobs given without a price. 
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O you remember, writes A. Bocster, in the 
Ambassador, when you were a small boy 
how you sailed your small beat which 

uncle bought you, or brother made, on the little 
pond across the fields? 

Do you remember how a light wind took it 
away from the shore, but refused to blow it to 
the other side? 

Do you remember how you sat and waited 
and watched and wondered how your treasure 
could be retrieved? 

Then a big boy who was friendly came along. 
Do you remember how he threw big stones into 
the pond—how they ruffled the surface into waves, 
gradually washing the little boat ashore? 

And it seemed so simple, that the next time 
your boat was out of reach you felt sure you 
could accomplish the feat quite as well. But the 
pebbles you threw landed before and behind the 
boat, and they made so little commotion that the 
boat refused either to advance or return. 

A gocd many business men buy advertising or 
printing muchas you as a small boy used your 
pebbles. 

They do not realize that success is the result 
of a continuity of effort, a predetermined, well 
thought out attack. 

They have seen an advertisement or two of a 
successful advertiser. They perhaps have seen a 
unit or two of his printing. Then they say— 
because they know he is successful—we will do 
something like that. 

Then they toss in a pebble, or strain their 
finances a little by hurling in a rock, but all they 
make is a ripple and the increased business they 
seek stays quite as far away from the shore. 

Then later, when they are approached by an 
advertising man or a printer who has _ vision 
enough to see the possibilities—who is confident 
of what can be accomplished if the missles are 
properly directed—they reply: 

“Don’t try to tell us. We took an ad in the 
biggest publication in the country two years ago 
and it didn’t make good.’ Or they say: 

“T sent out 10,000 circulars last fall. I know 
it doesn’t pay to send out circulars or catalogues.”’ 

In the meantime one large mail order cata- 
logue house announce a single day’s sales of 
$1,200,000. Of course, they've been keeping ever- 
lastingly at it for a number of years. 


I. A. M. P. E. CONVENTION 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
International Association of Manufacturing Photo- 
Engravers is to be held at St. Louis June 7th 
8th and 9th. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all the members of the trade to be present and 
participate in the adoption of a standard scale 
that will be the uniform basis selling schedule for 
the entire country. It is predicted that after the 
convention everyone will learn the use of an 
estimating blank that will forever do away with 
guessing. It is maintained that fully 85 per cent 
of all photo-engraved plates are sold on the basis 
of the standard scale. 


HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


Secretary Jos. A. Borden, of the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America, after 
an extended trip through the eastern states has 
returned to national headquarters. While in the 
east he addressed many gatherings of printers 
and other allied printing trade associations on 
matters pertaining to the activities of the national 
organization. 


Cost Accountant, Thos. W. McGlaughlin, who 
has been spending the past two weeks in Sioux 
Falls and Mitchell, South Dakota, reports a 100 
per cent organization with 100 per cent Standard 
Cost Systems at Mitchell. Printers in the near 
vicinity have also been interested in organization 
and cost matters and it is more than likely that 
Mr. McGlaughlin will be spending some time in 
that vicinity. 


National headquarters report that steady 
progress is being made in the compilation of the 
Composite Statement of Cost of Prodution for 
the year 1916, while a good many of the members 
have sent in their cost reports there are yet a 
number to be heard from. The cost commission 
is anxious that the information in the report this 
year will exceed that of any previous one, and 
while indications point to the fact that it will, 
it can only be made possible by the co-operation 
of the entire membership. 


Since the first of the year there has been an 
active increase in organization work throughout 
the country and as a result many members have 
been added to the increasing roll of the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America. 
Printers have come to realize that their strength 
lies in organization of the right kind and that 
the national organization is accomplishing a vast 
amount of good in all sections of the country. 
Reports of the field men of the organization in- 
dicate that their work is appreciated. 


The installation of Standard Cost Systems in 
Kansas City, under the supervision of cost 
accountants from the United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs of America, has been completed. 
The work was begun a few months ago and the 
system has been installed in thirty-eight different 
plants. In other offices cost systems were revised 
to conform to the fundamentals of the standard. 


F. W. Fillmore, chief of the staff of account- 
ants, United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America, has confined his activities to the national 
office where he is supervising the installation of 
cost systems in the plants of Chicago members 
and devoting a share of his time to matters re- 
lating to standardized accounting and to the 
compilation of the Composite Statement of Cost 
of Production. 


TYPE FOUNDERS ISSUE BONDS 


The American Type Founders Company has 
authorized the issuance of $1,000,000 6 per cent 
sinking fund gold bends, due May 1,1937. Hold- 
ers of common stock of record March 20th have 
the right to subscribe to the new bonds at par 
to the extent of 25 per cent of their holdings. 
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T a convention of plumbers, the question 
was asked thus: “I can buy a certain 
article for $24.00 list, from which there 

is a trade discount of 20 per cent. My overhead 
is 23 per cent; what is the lowest price at which 
I can sell this article and come out whole, leaving 
all profit out of consideration.’’ The answer was 
given thus on the blackboard: 

$24.00 minus 20 per cent equals $19.20, cost of 
the article. 

100 per cent minus 23 per cent overhead ex- 

pense, equals 77 per cent, representing $19.20. 
Divide $19.20 by 77 per cent equals $24.93, 


total cost of article. 


The querist then said that there were twenty- 
four of the articles called for in the job and the 
buyer who saw the catalogue and who knew of 
the 20 per cent discount said that he would not 
pay more than list price, or $480.00. Again 
came the answer: ‘Your loss on each being 93 
cents, your loss on twenty articles sold for 


$480.00, must be $22.32.’ 


Yet a printer purchases paper every day, gets 
no discount on it whatever, adds 10 per cent 
(once in fifty times, perhaps), for handling it and 
10 per cent (once in 500 times) for profit, while 
he knows his overhead is higher than ‘23 per 
cent” and still considers himself a man of busi- 
ness, superior in intelligence to the plumber or 
the tinker. 


Another plumber asked: “If my overhead 
expense is 25 per cent and if I add 35 per cent 
to the cost of labor and material, what will my 
profit be?’ The answer appears thus: 

Assuming that labor and material cost $100.00; 
this sum plus 35 per cent would be $135.00. The 
overhead expense being 25 per cent, it would, 
on $135.00 be $33.75. This sum plus $100.00 
(labor and material cost) would be $133.75. 
The sale price being $135.00 and the cost price 
$133.75, the profit must necessarily be only $1.25, 
about nine-tenths of | per cent. This was 
proved as follows: 


Overhead expense, 25 per cent of $135.00.$ 33.75 
Profit, nine-tenths of | per cent (9 per 


Cones eae. meee Oe Ee SBT A, $25 
Cost of labor and material (74.1 per cent). 100.00 
Wotalvis equalito 100 per cent. ..... $135.00 


The querist expressed his surprise and said he 
thought he was clearing 10 per cent; he then 
wanted to know what profit he would get if he 
added 40 per cent. 


This was the answer: 


Overhead expense, 25 per cent of $140.00.$ 35.00 
Cost of labor and material, $100.00, plus 


overhead, $35,007 equalé-tw.n ou 525 ao 135.00 
Sale price, $140.00, minus cost price, 

$135.00, leaves profit (a little over 

gL om DenmCent treme a ioe 2 bt ee 5.00 


Perhaps a study of these examples will show 
some printers why when they add 25 per cent to 
total cost, they only secure 20 per cent profit. 
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GOOD vs. POOR LETTERHEADS 


The manufacturer of a high grade paper has 
figured out that at the rate of a stenographer’s 
production of fifty letters a day, a low grade letter 
costs 1114 cents, while a high grade letter costs 
only 113 cents. This is a splendid argument for 
the printer to use when up against a buyer who 
wants to talk cheap stationery. The way the 
manufacturer argues is after this style: 


Low Medium High 


Grade Grade Grade 
Stenographer, fifty letters a 
day, $12.50 a _ week, 
Gach tietter, 1, qes om. 042 042 .042 
Stenographic overhead, each 
leRteretee cette so 375. 28: 042 .042 .042 
Postage, each letter....... .02 .02 .02 
Printing, each letter...... .0048 .0048 .0048 
Paperweachmlettercse 20: .0036 .0064 .0080 
Woraleletterscost: ea. s se BAZ Aen eel OS 
Expressed in fractions, say. .1I4 .11% .112 
Variations in percentage... 961445% 99% 100% 


It is pointed out, moreover, that the difference 
between .1124 for a cheap letter and .1168 for 
a good letter—a letter of power—is .0044, or 
say four-tenths of a cent. 

The difference in cost is slight, the difference 
in looks is big and the difference in drawing 
power is well nigh unmeasurable. Why should 
any modern buyer be content to purchase letter- 
heads and stationery of which he is half ashamed 
every time he afhxes his signature to a_ type- 
written letter. The best is none too good for 
the modern business man, be he merchant or 
manufacturer. 


MONOTYPES ABROAD 


The ordinary general meeting of the English 
Monotype Corporation was held at the London 
offices recently, the Earl of Dunraven, K. P., 
presiding. In moving the adoption of the report, 
the chairman said the directors considered that 
the result of the year’s working was satisfactory 
in every way. Owing to the exceptional cir- 
cumstances which had existed since the outbreak 
of the present war, it could not be expected that 
the printing trade would remain in a _ normal 
state, but the shareholders would be glad to 
know that a considerable number of monotype 
machines had been sold in Great Britain and 
Ireland during the past year, and a limited num- 
ber to allied and neutral continental countries 
and the oversea dominions.. The extensions to 
the buildings of the corporation’s works had been 
completed, and practically the whole of the plant 
and equipment had been installed. Some difh- 
culty had occurred in obtaining payment from 
allied and neutral continental countries owing to 
the high rate of exchange for remitting money 
to England, and in view of this it was proposed 
that $25,000 should be placed to reserve against 
book debts and contingencies, and also in respect 
of some outstanding accounts in Great Britain. 
The board recommended the payment of a final 
dividend of 31% per cent, less income-tax, making 
6 per cent for the year. 


Printers usually know what is best for them 
to do but the trouble is to persuade themselves 
to do it. 
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CHICAGO’S APRIL MEETING 


The April luncheon meeting of the members 
of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, was held 
on the 19th at the Great Northern Hotel. Presi- 
dent J. H. Jones was in the chair, and the 
attendance numbered nearly fifty. 

Five applications for membership were pre- 
sented and approved. The dues amounted to a 
yearly increase of nearly $400.00 to the income of 
the organization and the president took the 
opportunity of congratulating the members upon 
the awakening interest among the craft which 
prompted the applications. 


The speaker of the meeting was Treasurer 
J. J. Abt of the Associated Employers of Illinois, 
who was scheduled to speak on “Legislation aASait 
will affect the Employing Printer,’’ gave an in- 
teresting talk. He warned his hearers against 
what might be termed “over legislation’? which 
many of the legislative bodies were apt to favor. 
Their association studied the legislation which 
was proposed, then watched its progress to de- 
termine whether to support or oppose it. There 
was always a danger in asking for special legis- 
lation. They had always to consider the source 
of proposed legislation and whether it was justified 
by conditions or not. On the question of mini- 
mum wages for women there was now a bill 
pending before the legislature at Springfield. 
There was no question in the minds of all that a 
woman was entitled to receive enough to live 
upon, but who was going to determine the amount 
she was entitled to. What standard of living was 
to be adopted as the basis upon which to work. 
The moment they established a _ living. wage 
and said what an individual woman was to 
receive, which would be enough to support her 
they were going to encourage her as an individual 
and not as a member of a family. The moment 
they passed such a law they will have declared 
that the individual and not the family was a 
unit of society and they were taking steps to 
break up the family. The whole question was 
fraught with difficulties because the standard 
and method of expenditure of the various in- 
dividuals were not the same, thus rendering it 
very hard to determine a solution of the problem 
that would be satisfactory to all concerned. Mr. 
Abt touched upon various other activities of 
his association, and at the conclusion of his 
eas a hearty vote of thanks was tendered to 

im. 


IGOE ELECTED 


As was generally expected by his many friends, 
James T. Igoe, head of the well known firm of 
Cahill-Igoe, was elected city clerk of Chicago at 
the election held on April 3rd. His majority over 
his opponent was in the neighborhood of 18,000. 


The city is to be congratulated that they 
have a man of Mr. Igoe’s stamp in the city 
clerk’s office. He has pledged himself to give 
an honest and efficient administration of the 
duties devolving upon him, and the printers who 
have dealings with his department can be sure 
of receiving every consideration at his hands. 

Through the columns of the Ben Franklin 
Monthly, Mr. Igoe tenders his thanks to those 
printers, who, irrespective of party affiliation, gave 
him their support. 


WISCONSIN CONVENTION Seer3 


Practical methods of economy§'and efficiency 
in newspaper publishing and in job printing as 
actually tried by printers and publishers are to 
be the feature of the third state conference on 
printing and newspaper publishing to be held at 
Madison, May 17th, 18th and 19th. 

“That’s My Experience—What’s Yours?’ is 
the slogan for these personal experience talks, 
which are to be given by some 100 Wisconsin 
printers and newspaper publishers. 


Jason Rogers, publisher of the New York 
Globe, N. A. Huse of the American Press Asso- 
ciation, Joseph A. Borden, secretary of the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of Amer- 
ica, and J. L. Frazier of the Inland Printer, are 
to be the speakers from out of the state. 


“How I Met the High Cost of Paper by 
Efficiency Methods”’ is to be the subject of Jason 
Rogers’ address which will be given on Friday 
evening, May 18th. “Profiting by the Other 
Fellow’s Experience,’’ is Joseph A. Borden’s topic 
to be discussed on Friday afternoon, May 18th. 
Mr. Huse will speak on “‘My Experience with 
National Advertisers and Agencies,’ on Friday 
evening, May 18th. An illustrated lecture on 
effective and artistic job composition will be 
given by Mr. Frazier of the Inland Printer on 
Thursday evening, May 17th. 


A ‘‘war-time economy” luncheon will be served 
by the young women students in the home 
economics department of the University of Wis- 
consin on Friday noon, at which palatable dishes 
made of soy beans, alfalfa, rice and other com- 
paratively inexpensive food stuffs will be served, 
and the recipes for making them given so that 
newspaper editors may publish them for Boe 
readers. 


Shop arrangement, economies of shop manage- 
ment, cost finding, systematizing work, cash in 
advance subscription economy, higher advertising 
rates and increased subscription prices to meet 
increasing costs, and similar practical and timely 
topics will be discussed at the sessions. 


STORING OLD DOCUMENTS 


Henry L. Bullen, of the Typographic Library 
connected with the American Type Founders 
Company in Jersey City, with his associate, Mr. 
Lindquist, have for some time been going over 
old documents taken from the former head- 
quarters of the New York Typothetae. In the 
files have been found many reports, notices, news- 
paper clippings, minutes, etc., which will be of 
value to the Typographic Museum and will be 
taken there. 


“WHAT WE GIVE YOU” 


This is the title of a well printed attractive 
little booklet emanating from the Charles Francis 
Press of New York city. The inner pages show 
in an attractive manner the famous Charles 
Lounsberry will, written by Williston Fish, and 
illustrated by full-page and marginal decorations. 
The booklet is done in the usual pleasing and 
harmonious manner characteristic of the Francis 
Press. Any of our readers can secure copies of 
the booklet by writing Mr. Francis at the Print- 
ing-Crafts Building. 
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Newsprint Men Indicted 
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HARGED with controlling 55 per cent of 
'@ the newsprint paper production of the 
country and using their power in restraint 
of trade in violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, six paper manufacturers and a_ banker 
prominent in financing newsprint paper companies 
were indicted by the federal grand jury, April 
12th. 

Five of the manufacturers constitute the 
executive committee of the Newsprint Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association, whose secretary George 
F. Steele, the indictment says, was not named as 
a defendant in view of the fact that he ap- 
peared as a witness before the grand jury. 

Bench warrants for the defendants were issued 
and bail fixed at $5,000. 


The individuals who were indicted are: 


Alexander Smith of Chicago, who is described 
as a ‘leading banker in the United States in the 
flotation and sale of the securities of newsprint 
manufacturing companies’’ interested largely in 
the Minnesota and Ontario Power Company, the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, 
the Lake Superior Pulp and Paper Company, and 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Company. Mr. 
Smith is of the firm of Peabody, Houghteling & 
Co. At a conference under the auspices of the 
Federal Trade Commission at the Blackstone 
Hotel on January 26th he said because of faulty 
accounting systems, newsprint has been sold at 
“ridiculously low figures,’’ and the prices now 
quoted would not be greatly reduced after the 
war. 

George H. Mead, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Newsprint Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association and president of the Spanish River 
Pulp Paper Mills, the Lake Superior Paper Com- 
pany, and the G. H. Mead Company of Dayton, 
Ohio. The concerns of which he is president 
have a daily output of 670 tons. 


Philip T. Dodge, president of the International 
Paper Company, with a daily production of 1,300 
tons and an unused capacity of 500 tons more. 


Edward Backus, president of the Minnesota 
and Ontario Power Company and the Fort 
Frances Pulp and Paper Company, with a ca- 
pacity of 350 tons. 


George Chahoon, Jr., president of the Lauren- 
tide Company and manager of the Canada Export 
Paper Company, a selling company alleged to 
control the sales between the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States, with an aggregate output 


of 800 tons a day. 
Gould Paper 
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G. H. P. Gould, president of the 
Company, the Donnacona Paper Company, and 
formerly of the St. Regis Paper Company, con- 
trolling an output of 330 tons a day. 

F. J. Sensenbrenner, vice-president of the 
Kimberly Clark Company, said to control an 
output of eighty-one tons daily and facilities for 
145 tons more. 

The investigation which resulted in the in- 
dictments, it was stated by Bainbridge Colby, 
special assistant attorney general, was _ under- 
taken by the department of justice in February 


“‘at the request of the Federal Trade Commission.”’ 
Subsequently the commission and the manufact- 
urers reached an agreement in respect to prices, 
but this is understood not to have gone into 
effect because of the determination of the at- 
torney general to push criminal prosecution. Mr. 
Colby said: 

“The prices charged by members of the asso- 
ciation are greatly in excess of prices which in- 
dependent producers, even under war conditions, 
are content to receive. There has been a relatively 
slight advance in the cost of materials entering 
into the manufacture of newsprint paper, but 
nothing comparable to the advance in prices 
which has been made through the concerted 
action of the members of this combination and 
under restricted competitive conditions brought 
about by the association whose purposes and 
methods are now directly challenged by the 
action of the federal grand jury.” 

The indictment states the inquiry covered the 
period since December, 1914, The total daily 
output of newsprint paper, chiefly used by news- 
papers, is put at 6,300 tons in Canada and the 
United States, with a value of $250,000. Of this 
amount it is alleged, 5,600 tons were controlled 
by forty-five specified companies, whose trade the 
defendants are accused of engaging in a con- 
spiracy to restrain. 


CLINE COMPANY EXPANDS 
The Ford Motor Company has awarded the 


Cline Manufacturing Company the order for 
motors for the electrical equipment of their 
printing department, which includes full auto- 


matic push button control system for their new 
Hoe magazine press. This will be of the same 
type recently furnished to R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co., for their new presses, also to the 
Wynkoop, Hollenbeck, Crawford Co., New York, 
for their new rotary catalogue presses. The Cline 
Company has been furnishing more of their 
rotary press automatic control systems lately, 
than heretofore, showing the tendency of printers 
to use this class of apparatus. 

The New York office has moved to the World 
Building, where larger and better quarters have 
been obtained and provision is made for a still 
greater increase in the force there. 


WORTH WHILE 


At times a printer gets a fool notion that he 
must be a nasty, cursing, irritating sort of a 
creature, provided he can pretend to the public 
that the reason for his general nastiness is the 
fearful load of responsibility he carries all the 
week, but when the children crawl under the bed, 
and the cat hikes for the back fence, and the dog 
growls and the neighbors call their children into 
the house when they see him coming—there’s 
something wrong, even when the man thinks he is 
making sweet music by rattling loose change in 
the shape of $5.00 gold pieces in his pocket. A 
little gold in one’s heart, a little milk of human 
kindness and consideration in one’s veins and a 
little laughter in one’s voice is worth more than 
a lot of gold in the bank or pocket. We all have 
known such men. 


Printers who have opinions but no convictions 
ought to be convicted for having such opinions. 
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N our last issue we made a brief announcement 
of the resignation of William T. Leyden, as 
secretary of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chi- 
cago, in order to become identified with the 
printing industry as an employer. Mr. Leyden 


left on April Ist to assume the duties of secretary- 


treasurer and general manager of the Jones &- 


Kroeger Company of Winona, Minn., in which 
he had acquired an interest. 

During his tenure of office as secretary of the 
Chicago organization for the past three years, 
Mr. Leyden has displayed tact, discretion, wisdom 
and ability which have gained for him the uni- 
versal esteem and regard of the entire member- 
ship. It was with feelings of the deepest regret 
that his friends heard of his resignation, but 
congratulations on his advancement were forth- 
coming from every quarter when the news became 


known. 


EX-SECRETARY LEYDEN 


On March 30th a complimentary luncheon 
was given at the Great Northern Hotel, attended 
by the officers, members of the executive com- 
mittee and members, when the retiring secretary 
was the recipient of a handsome walrus travelling 
bag, as a mark of the esteem in which he was 
held. The presentation was made by President 
Jones, who wished the recipient all success 
possible in his new sphere, and asked him to 
give, with the best wishes of the members, a 
handsome travelling case to Mrs. Leyden. Most 
of those present spoke in complimentary terms 
of Mr. Leydens work toward the betterment of 
conditions by Chicago printerdom. Secretary 
Leyden in acknowledging the gifts thanked all 
for the help which had been rendered him during 
his term of office. If any thing had been ac- 
accomplished, he said, it was more on account of 
the co-operation of the officers and members than 
upon his own efforts. 

At a meeting of the machine composition 
division of the club, Chairman J. M. Cox made 
the announcement of Mr. Leyden’s resignation 
from office, and a committee was appointed to 
draw up a set of resolutions regretting the loss 


the division would sustain by the resignation, 
and for the purpose of placing on record the 
appreciation the members felt of the good work 
accomplished through the indefatigable labors of 
Mr. Leyden. 

The printers of the northwest side gave a 
dinner at Wicker Park Hall on the evening of 
March 28th in honor of Secretary Leyden, and 
Gus Martin, on behalf of the members, presented 
him with a diamond ring. A great many compli- 
mentary remarks were made with regard to the 
assistance Mr. Leyden had given to the north- 
west side printers by the chairman and everyone 
who spoke. 

Secretary Leyden, who was taken entirely by 
surprise, made a suitable response and praised the 
members of the northwest side division for their 
work in their various localities. 

No steps have yet been taken to fill the 
position vacated by Secretary Leyden, but his 
assistant, R. Fennell, has been appointed acting 
secretary by the executive council. 


CHICAGO’S ESTIMATING CLASSES 


The estimating classes which have been so 
successfully held during the past few months in 
connection with the Franklin-Typothetae of Chi- 
cago will terminate on the 8th of May. The 
recent average attendance has not been quite so 
large as those in charge were led to believe, 
owing to the numbers present at the opening 
classes, but nearly one hunderd have steadfastly 
been present, and the organization is to be very 
heartily congratulated upon the success of the 
course. 

Examination papers have been given at the 
end of each class, and after the questions have 
been answered they have been sent to Indianap- 
olis where they have been examined by officials 
of the Typothetae School of Printing. Certificates 
of merit will be awarded to those who average 
80 per cent or more of the twelve examination 
papers which has been distributed. The posses- 
sion of one of these certificates will be a great 
value to any student who is fortunate enough to 
possess one. 


BIRMINGHAM PRINTERS ORGANIZE 


A printers’ club has been organized at Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, and officers elected for the 
ensuing year as follows: John C. Henley, of the 
Birmingham Publishing Company, chairman; S. B. 
Klippelt, Premier Publishing Company, vice- 
chairman; Robert Trechsel, Birmingham Pub- 
lishing Company, secretary; ii W. Sharples, Com- 
mercial Printing Company, treasurer. An execu- 
tive board comprises: Robert W. Ewing, Graves, 
Wesley, Patterson and Trice. 


TO PREVENT DISCREPANCIES 


To prevent discrepancies in the handling of 
finances of student publications the student 
senate at the University of Wisconsin has ap- 
pointed a committee to secure monthly financial 
statements from business managers of all publica- 
tions. The Daily Cardinal, student newspaper, is 
excepted because it is controlled by a student 
advisory board. 

The new board will have the power to sus- 
pend any business manager who fails to file 
financial reports. 
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N invitation to speak at the unveiling of a 
bust of Ottmar Mergenthaler will be con- 
veyed to Congressman-at-Large Medill 

McCormick, at the National Capital, by a 
delegation headed by Acors W. Rathbun early in 
May. 

The inventor of the linotype, had he lived, 
would be sixty-three years old May 11th, and on 
that date, at the Shepard public school in South 
Francisco Avenue, exercises In commemoration of 
the anniversary will be held under the joint 
auspices of nearly a score of organizations in 
printing, publishing and advertising lines. 

The massive bust of Mergen- 
thaler is of bronze, the work of 
a noted eastern sculptor, who is 
said to have received $1,000 for 
it. It will be presented to the 
school in which the O’Shaugh- 
nessy Old Time Printers’ memorial 
window was placed in 1914, by 
Mrs. Rody Patterson Perkins of 
Baltimore, daughter of the 


CHAS. S. PETERSON 


noted inventor, who will 
unveil it in person. Mrs. 
Mergenthaler, his widow, 
is also expected to be 
present. 


Charles S. Peterson who, as chairman of the 
finance committee of the board of education, 
supervises the expenditure of $2,000,000 a month 
on Chicago’s schools, will accept the bust on 
behalf of the board, and Principal J. Katherine 
Cutler, of the Shepard school, will also respond. 

A luncheon at the rooms of the Press Club 
or the Advertising Association will precede the 
exercises, which will begin at 2:00 o'clock. 

Mr. Rathbun, treasurer of the joint committee 
on arrangements for the Mergenthaler celebration, 
was president of the Inland Printer and H. O. 
Shepard companies until 1915, when he disposed 
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Honoring Ottmar Mergenthaler 
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of his interests in these corporations and formed 
the Rathbun-Grant Printing Company, of which 
he is vice-president and treasurer. 

Attorney James Hibben, trustee of the Shepard 
estate, has been asked to accompany a squad of 
Northwestern University co-eds, who will come 
in from Evanston, where Mr. Hibben’s home is 
located, to attend the exercises, and with Superin- 
tendent John D. Shoop of the board of education, 
and his staff of assistants, will be invited to occupy 
platform seats. Mr. Shoop will speak. 

William D. Eaton of the Press Club who, with 
Melville E. Stone, was active in the organization 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, will accompany the 
delegation which will wait on 


Mr. McCormick, at Washington. 


Edwards-k. sshaw. of the 
Practical Engineer, will be 
asked to ‘répresent the 


Chicago Trade Press Association 
on the mission. E. J. McCarthy 
of the Machine Composition Club 


- 
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and Thomas A. O’Shaugh- 
nessy of the Palette and 
Chisel Club, have also 
been invited, as has Col. 
Michael Hugh Madden of 
Typographical Union; William A. Cahill, 
and James N. Brady, of the 
Association; James 
O’Shaughnessy of the Advertising Association 
of Chicago; John M. Ryan and William C. 
Hollister of the Shepard Memorial Association; 
and Henry N. Cary, business manager of the Chicago 
local of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
Mrs. John MacMahon, of the school manage- 
ment committee of the board of education, who 
is organizing the high school girls of the city for 
training in Red Cross work, has been invited to 
bring a group of the girls to the exercises. 


the 
vice-president, 


Old “Time Printers’ 
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Story of the Envelope 
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OVERINGS for letters were in use hundreds 
C of years ago. Although crude, these early 
substitutes for the modern envelope re- 
sembled in general shape and style their succes- 
sors of today. Records are still extant, showing 
the existence and use of these letter coverings as 
far back as the seventeenth century. Envelopes, 
as we understand the use of the term now, were 
not known until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Previous to that time writers were in 
the habit of folding their letters with a clean 
page outside upon which the address was written, 
after which the communication was sealed. After 
the passing of the Penny Post Bill in England, 
envelopes gradually came into general use; cor- 
respondence to different parts rapidly increased, 
and the consumption of envelopes also developed 
with proportionate rapidity. 

One great difficulty that stood in the way of 
supplying the exceptional demand for envelopes 
lay in the fact that they were all hand-made, the 
process being slow and expensive. Gummed or 
self-sealing envelopes were not known, and every 
envelope was closed by the slow method of using 
wafers or sealing wax. 

«Manufacturers in those days could only turn 
out two or three thousand between morning and 
evening, the blanks being cut by chisel and folded 
and pasted by hand. Very soon the efforts of 
inventors were directed towards the devising of 
machinery that should do _ expeditiously and 
accurately what up to that time had been done 
slowly and clumsily. In 1845, Warren de la Rue 
and Edwin Hill invented a machine for making 
envelopes. Since then such great improvements 
have been made in these machines that they 
would now seem to have finally attained the acme 
of mechanical perfection. 


THE USES: OF ENVELOPES 


Envelopes were originally designed and for a 
long time utilized only as a covering for letters, 
but their handiness has caused them to be 
adapted to numerous uses. It would take a 
number of columns to enumerate in detail all the 
uses to which they are put. The druggist uses 
them for many of his drugs; employers put the 
weekly wages of their staff in them; photog- 
raphers enclose their photographs in them; the 
theatres and railroads hand out tickets in them; 
they are made the convenient receptacle for 
gloves, coins, bank books, visiting cards, and the 
infinite multitude of other small things for the 
care of which they are found to be very con- 
venient. There is even manufactured an envelope 
specially designed for carrying a comb and tooth 
brush; and we find that the modern, methodical 
printer uses special envelopes whereby he may 
keep intact all the copies and instructions re- 
lating to various jobs passing through his estab- 
lishment. 

As time went on an entirely new industry 
sprang up—that of manufacturing envelopes for 
sending merchandise through the mails in un- 
sealed packages. The clasp envelope, the tension 
envelope, and others of similar character are very 
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much alike in design, and calculated to meet this 
demand. The clasp envelope is€made of strong 
tough manila paper and has a fastening of cheap 
brass with two prongs that can be bent flat in 
opposite directions, thus securely fastening the 
envelope and yet leaving it so that it can be 
easily opened by the Postoffice authorities. The 
tension envelope is fastened by a stout string that 
winds around two pasteboard washers in such a 
way that it cannot possibly slip or unwind. 
Another clasp envelope has a fastening device of a 
single metal prong which bends over to close the 
envelope. All sorts of merchandise can be sent 
through the mails in these envelopes; dry goods, 
underwear, gloves, in particular, are usually 
mailed in this way, and so, too, are magazines, 
books, sampies of wheat, beans, rice, coffee, seeds, 
etc. Government and municipal authorities find 
them very handy for filling purposes. On account 
of the special uses for which these envelopes are 
designed, they must stand unusual strain; and it 
has been found that they can be made to meet 
every requirement by being hand manufactured. 
- ENVELOPE-MAKING 

Suppose the manufacturer receives an order 
for 50,000 envelopes with a plain business an- 
nouncement printed in the upper left-hand corners. 
The printers set up the type thirteen times— 
the number of envelopes to be cut from the 
sheet. The type is locked up so that it will 
print on a sheet to cut as desired. The stock 
is given to the pressman and run through a 
high-speed printing press; it is then dried ready 
for the cutter. The cutter picks out a. die—a 
loose, hollow and diamond-shaped knife. Placing 
250 to 500 sheets of the printed paper on a 
vulcanite board on the table of the cutter, he 
carefully places the die on it so that the printed 
card will come in its place in the corner, slipping 
a gauge inside the knife to determine its exacti- 
tude. Then he slips the paper and knife under a 
platen that descends and rises continually at 
intervals, imposing great force up on the die, 
which sinks through the sheets of paper as though 
they were soap. The result is a quantity of in- 
complete envelopes, diamond-shaped and _scal- 
loped. The cutting continues until the order is 
ready for the process that will turn them into 
envelopes ready to be addressed and sealed. The 
stock is now taken to a wonderful little machine 
presided over by a young woman who appears 
to take things easily, yet has a great deal to 
show as the result of her work. This machine 
does the work of dozens of unskilled girls. It 
gums, folds and turns out 4,000 to 5,000 complete 
envelopes per hour. It is a compact piece of 
machinery from which runs a track. The girls 
take a handful of blanks, and put them on a 
spring shelf that feeds the machine. A bank is 
grasped and as it goes into the machine the flap 
is gummed, then the edges of the blank flap are 
gunmmed, and the machine carries the blank into 
the interior by means of a plunger, the size of 
the finished envelope. There the machine bends 
the paper into shape, folds the gummed flaps 
down, presses them so that there is no doubt 
that they will stay, and passes it to the track a 
complete envelope. The track is endless, taking 
several minutes to make a revolution, and the 
envelope falls into a little compartment top up, 
with the gummed flap separated so that there is 
no danger of its sticking. As it passes along it is 
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dried completely by hot air. At the machine end 
of the track the envelopes are counted into 
packages of 25 or 50, the operator wraps the 
bands around them swiftly, and places them in 
boxes holding 500 envelopes each. 


At the factory are made many and different 
extra size envelopes for special purposes. Heavy 
envelopes for catalogues and the like, made from 
manila board, are cut on the machine and folded 
by girls who do the work very quickly. These 
flats are then run through a machine that gums 
and presses them. An envelope printed both 
front and back goes through the press only once. 


Statisticians are something akin to prophets 
and idealists. One of these gentlemen with a 
mechanical turn of mind has volunteered the 
information that previous to the present war the 
cost of making envelopes with machinery amount- 
ed to the sum of 5 cents per 1,000. Fifty years 
ago it took 434 hours to make 100,000 plain 
envelopes. This quantity can now be made in 
thirty-two hours at one-fifth the cost. 


THE PRINTING OF ENVELOPES 


Many printers go to unnecessary trouble when 
printing envelopes Whateare: made up by opening 
the flaps before printing and having the same to 
close down afterwards, thus entailing a waste of 
about twenty minutes per 1,000. A few minutes 
spent on make-ready will overcome this un- 
necessary labor. Pull an impression on _ the 
tympan sheet in the ordinary way, and thus get 
the correct position on the envelope. Cut off 
entirely the flap of one envelope. Where the 
envelope is still two sheets thick, either cut away 
the parts where the extra thickness comes or 
build up the low parts by overlaying. This 
envelope should be carefully pasted on to the 
tympan, and any letters not showing clearly may 
now be overlaid. If these instructions are closely 
followed there should be no difficulty in obtaining 
satisfactory results. 

Where it is necessary to print the envelopes 
with open flap, the envelope form should be 
locked up towards the head of the chase, and to 
prevent springing cf the form, place the quoins 
at the top—‘‘Wee Mac,” in the British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer. 


“THE LINOTYPE LINE” 


A singularly attractive piece of advertising 
literature has been issued by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company under the title of ‘The 
Linotype Line—The All-Slug Route To Profit,” 
the format, tints, colors and lettering simulating 
a railroad folder. 


The design on the cover is in colors repre- 
senting a long array of linotypes in a printing 
plant in action. The draughtsmanship is good, 
and the entire production is of that attention- 
demanding character which distinguishes the. best 
efforts of the artist. 


The accordion fold used for the interior pages 
sustains the title of “The Linotype Line’’—the 
various models presenting a most interesting 
procession with their particular qualities specified, 
serving to carry conviction that “‘The Linotype 
Line’ is the Only Way for the printer to get to 
his destination, ‘‘Prosperity,’’ with satisfaction 
and dispatch. 


‘continued to rise. 


GOLD LEAF SHORTAGE 


War has interfered with the gold leaf industry 
to a greater extent than many engaged in the 
printing business realize. The supply is hardly 
sufficient to meet the demand. Before hostilities 
commenced most of the leaf came from Germany. 
England produced a little, as also did France, 
Spain, Switzerland and Japan. 


The position as to the English made leaf is 
complicated by the fact that the government 
is beginning to limit the supplies of bar gold 
which the English beaters may draw from the 
bank to turn into leaf. A great many substitutes 
have been made and used, but perhaps the best 
temporary solution of the problem is the use of 
American made celuloid gold. 


This is a leaf consisting’ of a very thin sheet 
of celluloid, coated on both sides with bronze 
powder. For blocking purposes this is a most 
excellent substitute for real gold, as its appear- 
ance is similar though not quite so deep in shade 
and it does not tarnish. It cannot, however, be 
used for book-edge gilding. Celluloid gold is 
made in large quantities in America and has also 
been made to a small extent in England. Even 
for the manufacture of this the best bronze 
powder is required, and, although some bronze 
powders are made in America and Canada, the 
best came from Germany. The manufacture of 
celluloid gold in England has had to be sus- 
pended at the moment for lack of suitable bronze 
powder. After the war no doubt it will be 
revived. 


It is probable, owing to the considerable use 
which has been made by bookbinders since the 
beginning of the war of American-made celluloid 
gold, that this will be largely used in future, 
even after the war, in preference to gold leaf, and, 
as this can apparently be made profitably in 
England or America, bookbinders will be able to 
buy a satisfactory and cheap substitute for gold 
leaf. 


RAISED THE PRICE 


Until recently the French government official 
journal was published daily at 5 centimes, or one 
cent. Sometimes it consists of twenty or thirty 
pages, sometimes of fifty or sixty, according to 
official requirements. A little time ago there was 
a steady and quite unexpected rise in the circula- 
tion of this publication. The number of copies 
printed was increased, but still the circulation 
As this publication limits its 
contents to official notices, the publishers were 
at a loss to understand continual expansion. 
The police were asked to make inquiries, and they 
found that in the populous districts of Paris the 
paper was bought by whole quires at a time by 
costermongers for the purpose of wrapping up 
their goods. At the present price of wrapping 
paper the Journal Officiel is a cheap investment. 
Henceforth the price of the official journal is to 
be 50 centimes or 10 cents. 


Morris W. Barnhart, nephew of the late 
A. M. Barnhart, president of the firm of Barn- 
hart Brothers and Spindler, recently disposed of 
his residence at Winnetka. 
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IN THE COMPOSING-ROOM the 
Monotype Composing Machine- Type ® Rule 
Caster gives the magnificent profit of thirty 
per cent., saving by eliminating all the dis- 
tribution and supplying an abundance of new 
type, leads, slugs, and other material for every 
job and every compositor. 


IN THE PRESS-ROOM the Monotype 
gives another profit almost as large by cutting 
in half the time formerly required for make- 
ready, because it furnishes brand new type 
and rules right from the foundry—perfect in 
face and in height to paper, doing away with 
nearly all the spotting up. 


There is no investment the 
Job Printer can make that 
will give him as large returns 
as a Monotype equipment 


Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK: World Building 
BOSTON: Wentworth Building 
134 


CHICAGO: Plymouth Building 
TORONTO: Lumsden Building 


The Fact That 
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has never had an equal 
in quality, at the price, 
has made it the largest 
selling paper in America 


in this drade. 


Bradner Smith & Co. 


Importers Paper fMlakers Jobbers 


175 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson 
Company 


EDITION 
B OSOK 
BINDERS 


412-420 Orleans Street 
Chicago 


Main 4928 
TELEPHONES | Automatic 33423 


“Books Bound by Us are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Really Buying Printing 
By G. D. Crain, Jr. 
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HILE competitive bidding is a method of 

\ \ placing business which will probably 

never be done away with, the percentage 

system has so many advantages that it is rapidly 

becoming popular with a large class of buyers of 

printing. It protects the buyer and the seller 

at one time; and, founded as it is on mutual 

confidence, it enables the printer and his customer 

to get together on a basis where good work and 
a fair profit are both assured. 

The concern which relies on competitive bids 
realizes full well that a big difference in price 
may be explained by difference in the character 
of the work which is to be done; for no matter 
how carefully the specifications may be written, 
there is so large a factor of individual shop 
eficiency to be taken into account that the 
figures submitted do not tell everything that the 
buyer wants to know, 

The big word, ‘Service,’ covers a multitude 
of points in which every user of printed matter 
is interested. It involves, for example, all of the 
knowledge of the printer in the proper selection 
of type, paper, and materials generally. In other 
words, his professional ability, so to speak, is not 
indicated in any way in the estimate which he is 
rendering. As a rule, the expert printer does not 
make an extra charge for special ability in de- 
signing printed matter, nor does the _ printer 
whose work is ordinary in every respect deduct 
anything from the cost because of that fact. Yet 
that is the one thing in which the buyer is most 
interested. 

The problem of the customer is to get the 
work done well at a reasonable cost. Usually the 
work which the printed matter is to do is of so 
much greater importance than the cost of it 
that a difference of a few dollars one way or the 
other will not affect the general result very much. 
In other words, here is one place where the 
memory of quality remains long after the price is 
forgotten—and where the recollection of a poor 
job sticks in the craw when the “‘saving’”’ in the 
price has been lost sight of absolutely. 

The whole proposition, then, is one of bringing 
together the man who wants service and the 
printer who is able to furnish it, without making 
price the only basis of their getting together. 
Yet under the competitive-bidding system this is 
almost the only factor which can be taken into 
account, if the bids are to have any weight at all. 

This is where the percentage idea comes to 
the front. 

When this plan is used the buyer picks his 
printer, without special reference to price, but 
because of the ability which he knows that 
printer has. In other words, he is looking not 
at the cost of the job so much as its character. 
And it goes without saying that such a method 
of handling it is pretty sure to get the best re- 
sults.—Exchange. 
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Some printers never accomplish anything be- 
cause they are unable to find an easy mark to put 
up the money. 
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SOUND BUSINESS ADVICE 


Recently the Saturday Evening Post discussed 
the business failures of the past year, and brought 
out the absolute necessity of every manufacturing 
firm knowing what it costs to operate. ‘“‘We 
recommend again to every business concern an 
accounting system that will show costs accu- 
rately,’’ said the Post. Taking it all round, 1916 
was the best business year the United States ever 
experienced; yet there were 17,000 business fail- 
ures. Compared with 22,000 the year before, 
this is encouraging; but practically one out of a 
hundred of all concerns in business failed, and, 
year in and year out, through good times cng) ted 
times, the proportion of failures never varies very 
far from | per cent. 

In only 216 of the 17,000 failures did the lia- 
bilities exceed $100,000. Nearly all the failures, 


in other words, were of small concerns. 


Credit men assign many reasons for these 
failures, such as lack of. experience, insufficient 
capital, injudicious extending of credit, over- 
buying—which merely means unwise buying— 


and so on. But we venture to guess that one 
cause was present in nearly all of them, to-wit, 
poor bookkeeping. They did not keep books so 
as to know exactly what it cost them to do busi- 
ness and precisely how they stood all the time. 


WISCONSIN NEWS 
The Park Falls (Wis.) Independent is now 


located in its new home, and has new, up-to-date 
equipment, including a two-revolution newspaper 
press, which replaces the plant destroyed by fire 
last December. From the time of the fire until 
March 8th, the Independent was enabled to 
continue without missing an issue through the 
courtesy of the Park Falls Herald publishers, who 
tendered the use of their plant. 

With the filing of an involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy by creditors against the Sheboygan 
Journal, the publishers of the Sheboygan Press 
announce an increase in the capital stock of that 
company for the purpose of enlarging their plant 
and installing a modern |6-page newspaper press 
with a capacity of 18,000 an hour. 

Al F. Hock, publisher of the Random Lake 
(Wis.) Record, has been appointed receiver for the 
Journal. 


WISCONSIN EDITOR KILLED 


A prominent Wisconsin ex-editor and printer 
was killed in an auto crash at Green Bay recently 


in the person of Nicholas C. Pickard, former 
owner of the Green Bay Gazette, prior to its 
consolidation with the Free Press. He was 


riding in a taxi-cab which was struck by a freight 
car. The driver of the taxi met instant death, 
but Mr. Pickard survived half an hour. Mr. 
Pickard was employed by papers in Michigan, 
Texas, Iowa and North Dakota before locating 
in Green Bay seventeen years ago. 


WINS $3,000 PRIZE 


In a contest conducted by a Minneapolis 
manufacturing concern, for a new trade name 
for their product, Mrs. Grow, wife of a printer 
at Watertown, S. D., was adjudged the winner. 
The prize was $3,000. 
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Borland Manufacturing Buildings. 


The largest and finest group of absolutely fireproof, automatic sprinkled buildings in the City, especially designed and 
constructed for Printers, Electrotypers, Machine Shops and Light Manufacturing of all kinds; also for Paper Houses and any business 
requiring Maximum Amount of Light, Elevator Service, Security and Accessibility combined with Minimum Insurance and Trouble. 

These buildings covering 600 feet of frontage are so constructed as to have daylight on all four sides and LOCATED 
within ONE BLOCK of the LOOP and ONE BLOCK from STATE STREET, placing them in a class by themselves for any 
business or manufacturer who needs to be located where there is the greatest amount of light and where he is near the heart of 
the business district. 

For further information apply to C. B. BORLAND, Room 1508, 105 So. La Salle St., or local office, 636 Federal St. 
Phone Central 6830. 


Quality Electrotypes Printing Machinery and 
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Service [That Satisfies Printers’ Supplies 


HAMILTON STEEL OUTFITS FOR PRINTING PLANTS 


DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
‘THE HARTFORD PRESS 
THE NATIONAL PRESS 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
Ele ctrot e C 1) CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 

yp e HAMILTON WOOD GOODS 

TETTEUTETUTPTTTTTTUTUTUVTTETUV UTM TPEVP TOV TOE Also a Complete Line of Composing and Press Room Necessities: 
TYPE, BORDERS AND ORNAMENTS 
METAL LEADS AND SLUGS, IN STRIPS AND CUT 
HAND NUMBERING MACHINES 
TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBERING MACHINES 
ANGLE INK KNIVES 

AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
Lead M ould Process Plates STAPLESET BENZINE AND LYE BRUSHES 
ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 


CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 

VOTTUUATUR UOT UOTCOT OOOO OUT OVUAT ONION TONE TE TOOT COTTOTON IT CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTERS 

BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 
PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
METAL FURNITURE 
BRASS RULE, IN STRIPS AND LABOR-SAVING 

S PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 

N 1C ke l stee | ty p es RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling Houses of the 


Phones Wabash 8100-1 732. Federal Street American Type Founders Company 


Set in members of the Cloister Family 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Success From W ithin 


By Julian Wetzel, Indianapolis 
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ROFIT is the difference between selling price 
P and cost price plus all overhead. 

Profit sismenot! salary—you can get a 
salary any place, and the salary you draw from 
your own business is not profit. 

We never made a sure profit until we knew 
our costs. Nobody can. 

So we installed an accurate cost system which 
gives us running time on each press, idle time, 
make-ready and impressions per running hour. 

We have six Chandler & Price presses, two 
each—8x10, 10x15 and 14x20. The hour cost is 
90 cents, to which we add 25 per cent, and sell 
the hour on any Gordon at $1.121%. We sell the 
hour—never the number of impressions if we can 
avoid it. 

Our investment in Gordons is approximately 
$1,350. They are all equipped with fountain and 
the large ones have vibrators. For the past 
twelve months these presses have averaged in 
impressions per running hour as follows (including 
make-ready): 


Sl Ole, cewen we nimetnees s+ see he". 278 
POSTS: ¢ mteaeaee Lae). Re ae e, 1,069 
[PRS ALIAS 5 odie ace re ea ene 928 


This record is not remarkable on its face, as a 
great deal of our product is of the higher class 
and much of it is color register. We do not 
strive for speed—because we sell the hour and 
because quality is the paramount consideration. 

Our shop does some cylinder work through 
trade press rooms and the actual volume of our 
job press output is not kept separate from the 
cylinder work, but for the current year a very 
careful estimate of our Gordon output places the 
figure at $24,000 gross business. 

Our output is extremely varied. We do every- 
thing that will lock up for Gordons and, apparent- 
ly, we are doing it successfully—ledger leaves, 
factory and office forms, stationery, circulars, 
booklets, small catalogues, labels, checks, deposit 
slips, laundry tickets and advertising literature of 
almost every kind. 

We sell to our local business men almost 
exclusively through two good salesmen and the 
manager. 

“How We Made a Small Gordon Shop Pay’”’ 
could be summed up in the policy of this or- 
ganization. We made our shop pay for the same 
reason that Uncle Remus’ rabbit “‘clumb er tree” 
—we were obleeged to. The shop came to its 
present owner by accident. He had all his 
savings invested in it as a side issue—saw them 
dwindling away through bad management, and 
took it over. He had ideas and ideals and began 
to put both into practice—and he has never lost 
sight of them. 

Only an outline can be recorded of what 
made money and friends for us—and the same 
plan will make money and friends for any small 
shop anywhere. | 

f you are stung on a bid, deliver what you 
promised and pocket the loss. 

Deliver a service. Be more than a mere 
printer. Let your customers know that you are 


giving them more than five packages of printing— 
that brains and beauty are on every sheet. 

Guard your promises as you would your honor 
or your purse. 

Keep the orders moving quickly in the shop. 
Turnover of investment means much to men of 
small means. ) 

Have you shop on the ground floor if possible. 
Nobody likes to climb stairs. 

Locate in as 


prominent a place as your 
allowance for rent will justify. 
Have a nice, clean, up-to-date office—and 


keep it so—for the public sees only your office. 
It is the point of contact. 

Have an absolutely accurate cost system and 
an approved method of accounting. (If you 
can't install them, employ experts, but have 
them). 

Make your business force a growth in your 
plant—never otherwise—an addition to your 
plant will not bring a dollar’s worth of new 
business, of itself. 

Keep your plant small. If you are rushed, 
work harder, the rush will soon be over. Don’t 
buy things until you know positively you need 
them and will always need them. 

Be out of debt. If you are in get out—-and 
stay out. 

Take all your discounts. Three per cent in 
thirty days is equal to 36 per cent per annum. 
You can’t beat it. 

Employ good men and pay them the very 
highest wages and salaries—nothing good is cheap. 
Then put them on their honor to produce and 
make good. 

Have good machinery and equipment—it 
spurs the pride of your men, begets quality and 
increases output. 

Don’t temporize with incompetent or disloyal 
help, and don’t wait to fire them. ‘‘Do it now.” 

Shun men that drink as you would a pesti- 
lence. If you drink yourself, you’re on thin ice 
and if you drink in office hours you might as well 
close up now—it will save the receiver the trouble. 

Be something in your city and community. 
Join your local civic organizations, lodges and 
churches. 

Be clean of heart, clean of person, optimistic, 
charitable. 

Advertise your business truthfully by direct 
mail advertising. If you can’t write the copy, 
hire it done. You have all the machinery at 
hand for excellent advertising—don’t neglect it— 
preach by precept. 

Don’t manage too much. The best managed 
shop is the one which requires least of it. 

But, say you, “These are only glittering 
generalities.” 

Ay, ay, man, and so they are, but they are 
the unbroken rules of a small shop known from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific because of these 
‘“‘seneralities’—a shop worth $7,000 which re- 
turns to its owner more than $5,000 per year in 
profits and salary. 

There can be no set rule for making money 
in the printing business. We must deserve to 
make money and work to make money, and any 
man or firm that measures up these “‘generalities’’ 
will know ‘how to make a_small Gordon shop 


oF 
pay. wae 
Success comes from within. 
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F. A. Barnard & Son 


WeArePrepared|) 


In spite of the scarcity 
and high price of paper 
we have a large stock of 
our well known lines of 


Buy from the only 
Chicago manufacturers of 


Bonds . Enamels | PRINTING INKS 


and all kinds of book 


papers at reasonable & E R V | C E 


prices. Enquiries 


invited. Chicago Typesetting 
“mg” Company 


is now located at 


727 South Dearborn Street 


Telephone Harrison 395 We have installed new machinery and 
new type faces, and are prepared to 
give the highest quality of work and 
the most efficient service as heretofore. 


MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 


D wight Bros - Paper Co. Weare increasing this department with 


new display type faces and material 
and can furnish you quick, efficient 


626-636 S. Clark St. Chicago service and the highest quality of work 
? in the city for catalogues, booklets and 


publications. 


Telephone Harrison 883 


RTT 
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CHICAGO NOTES 


S. E. Hussey, who had charge of the me- 
chanical plant of the Standard Typesetting Com- 
pany, has now become outside representative of 
this progressive concern, taking the place of 
Barney Snyder, who has changed his position to 
representative of the Faithorn Company. 


The Gardiner Metal Company, Chicago, is 
again to add to its building and will have double 
the space in a short time. 


The Hyde Park Herald Publishing Company, 
Chicago, was incorporated April 10th, by Thomas 
G. McGrath, S. W. Barnes and J. D. Harten- 
hower. It has $5,000 capital. 


The Charles H [.uck Envelope Company, 
Chicago, have removed to the seventh floor of 
701-703 South La Salle Street, where they have 


five times the space of their former quarters. 


Theodore Regensteiner, head of Regensteiner 
Colortype Company, has purchased the seven- 
story building and leasehold interest at the south- 
east corner of Van Buren and Franklin Streets, 
Chicago, for $100,000. The building is to be 
remodeled and made into offices. It is in the 
center of the men’s wearing apparel manufactur- 
ing district. 


The Cornelius Printing Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., recently installed a 62-inch Miehle press 
which it bought from the Western Type Foundry. 


The Ukrainian Publishing Company, Chicago, 
was incorporated March 3!st with $10,000 capital, 
by Dmitro Dozd, Adam Kozyra and Ambrosie 
Kostiuk. 


A petition to have Payne-Jennings Company 
adjudged bankrupt was filed March 3lst by 
Partridge & Anderson and others. 


The McFarland, Shumway & Armstrong Com- 
pany, Chicago, has changed its name to Mc- 
Farland-Shumway Company. 

Robert Miehle, inventor of the Miehle press, 
has bought ground and will erect a fine residence 
on Wellington Street near Sheridan Road, north 
of Lincoln Park, Chicago. 

The plant of the Austin Recorder, 5043 West 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, was sold at auction 
March 30th. It included two cylinders and three 
Gordon presses, cutting machine, stitcher and 
composing-room equipment. The Austinite got 
the subscription lists, name and good will. 

Curt-Teich & Co., postcard printers, Chicago, 
have added a 56-inch Miehle press which they 
bought from the Western Type Foundry. 

A. W. Hall & Co., folding machines, Chicago, 
will remove May Ist, to 633 Plymouth Court, 
sixth floor, where they have leased 7,500 feet of 
space. 

The J. W. Butler Paper Company continues 
to expand. The latest additions to its many 
branches are Detroit and Indianapolis. The de- 
mand from those sections made it necessary to 
have special representation. 


The Bazner Press, Chicago, has added a 
Colt’s armory press. 
The Scoop Publishing Company, Chicago, 


capital, $2,500, was incorporated April 14th, by 
H. E. Gimbel; Franklin T. Wyman and J. 
Kentner Elliott. 
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The F. C. Damm Company, linotype machines, 
Chicago, has removed from 701 South La Salle 
Street, to 714 South Dearborn Street. 


The United Paperboard Company is de- 
fendant in a suit for $1,500,000, brought by 
Ohio C. Barber, C. H. Palmer and L. D. Brown, 
on bonds of United Boxboard:and Paper Com- 
pany. It is claimed the reorganized company is 
liable for the bonds of the old company. 


F. M. Gould, formerly of Gould & Lang, but 
now in business as the Gould Printing Company, 
has removed from Austin to 501 Plymouth Court. 

The Centralia Envelope Company, Centralia, 
Ill., has increased its capital stock from $75,000 
to $150,000. 


The Tradepress Publishers Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has increased its capital stock from $175,000 
to $210,000. 


Manager Chas. A. Dresser, vice-president of 
the Cline Electric Manufacturing Company, is 
having exceptionally fine business in New York 
on the company’s account. 


The Bermingham & Seaman Paper Company 
have now moved from the Tribune Building to 
the Continental & Commercial Bank Building. 
This firm has now increased its capital stock from 


$100.000.00 to $400,000.00. 


An interesting event among the machine com- 
position houses in Chicago has been the announce- 
ment that the Perfection Linotype Company has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 


The company has also added to its equipment. 


The announcement is made that the Berming- 
ham and Seaman Paper Company has increased 


its capital from $100,000 to $400,000. 


The Keystone Electrotype Company of Chi- 
cago, has increased its capital from $25,000 to 
$55,000. 


The George F. McKiernan Printing Company 
has increased its capital from $18,000 to $30,000. 


WHAT BUILDS SUCCESS 


Inactivity is the sepulchre of the living man. 

Nature knows no pause and attaches a curse 
to all inaction. — 

Bicycles and men fall the moment they cease 
moving. ; 

The first external indication of dryrot in a 
man is a tendency to lurk and lounge. 

Laziness grows on people. It begins a cob- 
web, and ends in iron chains. 

Do it now! Take the tide at the 
Don’t wait until it runs out and _ leaves 
stranded on the flats. 

Inactivity is the sepulchre of the living man.— 
System. 


flood. 


you 


LITIGATION ENDED 


The extensive patent litigation which has been 
pending for years in the United States patent 
office and the courts, between Walter Scott & 
Co., of Plainfield, N. J., and the Duplex Printing 
Press Company of Battle Creek, Mich., has been 
settled out of court. 

The suits and counter suits have been disposed 
of by an exchange of licenses under the various 
patents involved, and other valuable consider- 
ations. 
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Frank Lobert writing recently in a trade publication 
speaks with the wisdom of Solomon and the sages. 
We do not know Frank, but we know he has had 
experience and gained knowledge. He says: 
“Printing plants should have duplicate 
cases of popular display faces, so that 


two compositors can set the same 
face and size simultaneously. 


Give the plan a g00d careful thinking over. Consider the cost 
of type is trifling and it wears until you get tired of it and 
want a change. But the cost of time is great; time lost can- 
not be made up; you must pay for it; order duplicate fonts of 


our popular faces and STOP THE LEAK. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


«<2Type Founders 2s > 


(15 to (21 South Dearborn Street + + Chicago, Illinois 


Set in Pencraft Oldstyle Italic 


CONSULT || 234 Different Items of 


The Specialists Who Know | | Book and 1488 of Cover 


ees iia 
The only Credit Book and Classified Direc- 
tory of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- ce A ed E eo 
ing and Publishing Trade and kindred lines 


Backed by the kind of service we give our customers, 
should attract a share of your business. 
20th Year 


WILL HELP TO | 
INCREASE YOUR SALES 
DECREASE YOUR LOSSES 


R A ; : | N G S pag TEE BAS 
MOST CAREFULLY REVISED 
and based upon substantiated statements JAM ESWHITE PAPER Co. 


and ledger facts furnished by the trade. 


Telephones—Main 876, Auto. 51-738 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES - 160 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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HENRY J. MEISTER 


It is with sincere regret that we have to an- 
nounce the death of Henry J. Meister which took 
place at his residence, 5408 Calumet Avenue, on 
March 27th. The deceased was well known in 
printing circles having formerly been vice-president 
of the A. R. Barnes Company, having been asso- 
ciated with that house for a number of years. 
He severed his connection some six or seven years 
ago and founded the Rockwell-Barnes Company, 
of which concern he was head at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Meister met with an automobile accident 
on Washington’s birthday and sustained a fracture 
of several of his ribs. His injuries were not con- 
sidered to be serious, but pneumonia set in, and 
he passed away, mourned by a large circle of 
friends and business acquaintances, by whom he 
was held in high esteem. 

The deceased, who was only forty-four years 
of age, leaves a widow and two children to 
mourn his loss. 

The funeral which took place on March 29th 


from his late residence, was largely attended. 
W. G. CHAMBERLAIN 


We regret to announce the death of a western 
printer, active in organization work, in the person 
of William G. Chamberlain, owner of the Denver 
publishing house bearing his name. He died at 
his home, 1428 Fillmore Street, on the night of 
March 11th, after having been ill for just a week. 
He was stricken with paralysis while attending 
church the Sunday previous and never fully re- 
gained his faculties. 

The deceased was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1863, and came to Denver twenty-years ago. 
He has been engaged in the printing business 
there since that time and had a_ wide circle 
of friends and acquaintances in the trade. He 
has been more intimately connected with or- 
ganization affairs than any other man in Denver 
and has served as secretary of the Denver Typo- 
thetae for a number of years, keeping the or- 
ganization alive and retaining the charter when 
there were but four or five members. Recently 
he was selected as secretary of Group 43 of the 
Denver Civic and Commercial Association, the 
group representing the printers and supply men 
of the city. 

JOHN MOONEY 


John Mooney, senior member of the firm of 
Mooney & Beuter, engravers, of Chicago, recently 
died at his home, 656 North Lotus Avenue. 
Death was due to blood poisoning, the result of 
a fall. Mr. Mooney was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, fifty-nine years ago. He settled in 
Chicago thirty-five years ago and had been in 
the engraving business for twenty-five years. 
He was a member of the Rotary Club of Chicago, 
Aschler Lodge No. 308, A. F. & A. M., Medinah 
Temple, Oriental Consistory, Chicago Lodge of 
the Elks, St. Andrew Society and the British 
Empire Association. Mr. Mooney was unmarried 
and is survived by three sisters. 
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CLYDE OSWALD PRESIDENT 


The New York Employing Printers’ Associa- 
tion, formerly the Typothetae of New York, is 
to be heartily congratulated upon the fact that 
it has elected John Clyde Oswald, editor of the 
American Printer and president of the Oswald 
Publishing Company to be its: president. There 
is nO more prominent printer and organization 
worker than Mr. Oswald in the United States. 
He enters heart and soul into the duties of his 
office, and the organization of which he is head 
can be depended upon to progress in a manner 
leaving nothing to be desired. 

The fifty-second annual meeting of the Typo- 
thetae of New York was held on April 10th, with 
President Frederick Alfred in the chair. After 
dinner the business of the evening was proceeded 
with and officers chosen as follows: John Clyde 
Oswald was elected president; R. W. Smith and 
Gustav Zeese were named vice-presidents; R. H. 
Middleditch, secretary; and James R. Thomson, 
treasurer. In the contracting class of the execu- 
tive committee, William E. Rudge, William Green, 
James W. Bothwell, and Frederick Alfred were 
elected, and Frederick Triggs for the publishing 
class. These five men will constitute the execu- 
tive. committee, together with Edmund Wolcott, 
George B. Carter, E. M. Lent, Anthony Stumpf 
and G. Frederick Kalkhoff, who still have one 
year to serve. L. H. Bigelow, Charles Francis, 
A. Stanley Graff, William E. Rudge and Hal 
Marchbanks were elected trustees, to serve three 
years, together with Willis McDonald, |. H. 
Blanchard, Joseph Gantz, Robert Schalkenbach 
and Karl M. Schlueter, who have still one year 
to serve, and M. L. Griswold, Nelson Macy, 
Gustav Zeese and A. T. De La Mare, who have 


two years to serve. 


ILLINOIS PRESS CONFERENCE 


An enthusiastic attendance marked the second 
annual conference of the Illinois press which was 
held at the University of Illinois, in Urbana, April 
10, 11 and 12, and it included representatives of 
both the city and country press. There were 
nearly a score of talks on vital subjects, such as 
publicity, constructive handling of news, coopera- 
tion in advertising, deferred dividends, farm news, 
office efficiency, cooperation and similar subiects 
by men who are authorities cn the various topics. 
In connection with the business program there 
was quite a lengthy entertainment program includ- 
ing a concert, dinners and sightseeing trips. 


PERSONALS 


Manager Atwood, Chicago manager of the 
Intertype Corporation, accompanied by B. F. 
Chittick and L. C. Coffelt; is in New York at- 
tending the annual A. N. P. A. convention. 

W. J. Hartman, accompanied by Mrs. Hartman 
their daughter, Miss Viola Hartman, are 
visiting at Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 

Jas. H. Sweeney, western manager of the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, is attend- 
ing the A. N. P. A. convention in New York in 
the interests of his company. Mr. Sweeney was 
accompanied on the journey by E. Lundeen, one 
of his Chicago salesmen. 

Among the recent Chicago visitors to Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., have been Manager J. W. Hastie, 
of the Western Newspaper Union and Thomas 
Faulkner of the firm of Faulkner and Ryan. 
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New Presses to do Your Printing 


First-class pressmen can produce good work with presses that are worse 
for wear and tear and that lack modern improvements; but there is apt to 
be a waste of time which adds to the price to be charged. With the latest 
equipment, such as we have finally completed installing, the very finest 
printing is assured at the least cost. We now have no machinery that is 
not of recent make. We are therefore better able than ever to keep up our 
reputation for quality at fair prices. It is yours to command night or day. 


Our Bindery and Mailing Departments 


Continue to satisfy our customers, meeting all demands with promptness 
and aiding in the fulfillment of every promise we make. 


Come and see us on the fourth floor at 501 Plymouth Court if you would like 
a personal interview, or we will send a representative if you phone or write. 


The Regan Printing House 


5925-537 Plymouth Court Telephone Harrison 6281 
CHICAGO Private exchange to all departments 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Printer Buy Efficient 


By John Clyde Oswald, Printing 
Machinery 


It does not pay to ex- 
periment. Rely upon 
our judgment to ad- 


The first book on BENJAMIN FRANKLIN as printer, : : 
editor, publisher, author and advertiser. The vise the best machinery 


conditions with which he was surrounded are or equipment for your 


mirrored and thus is furnished a background 


to serge yeah Sgr aus Lee p articular work. 


for in tea Sie after ie Se, set 3, New and Rebuilt Machinery 
Franklin. Sixty pages of illustrations. Net, $2.00; 


pepecel EE oe De, reat ae Shee “4 
Auto. 65-189 NERY co Congress St. 
Send orders to THE BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY A.F. ANANNER PROP, 


732 Federal Street, Chicago 703 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILE. 
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OLD TIME PRINTERS ELECT 


The annual meeting of the Old Time Printers’ 
Association of Chicago, was held April 8th at the 
Hotel La Salle, for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. 


Peter M. Balken, whose first connection with 
the newspaper and printing industry in Chicago 
was in 1849, was elected president. William A. 
Cahill, a resident of Chicago for fifty years, and 
president of Cahill, Carberry & Company, was 
chosen vice-president. 


Directors were elected as follows: Prosper D. 


Fenn, Nels Johnson, William Sleepeck, Michael 


Colbert, William C. Hollister and Samuel King 
Parker. William Mill was re-elected to the 
secretary-treasurership, which he has held since 
1885. More than $100,000 has passed through 
his hands, every cent being properly accounted 
for. 


The position of Honorary President will be 
filled at the July meeting. Good-natured rivalry 
for the place exists between Acors W. Rathbun, 
former president of the H. O. Shepard Company, 
now head of the Rathbun-Grant Printing Com- 
pany; Medill McCormick, congressman-at-large, 
and Charles S. Peterson, owner of the Regan 
Printing House and Peterson Linotyping Com- 
pany. 

Plans for the 1918 Franklin day banquet were 
advanced to second reading, and the directors 
were instructed to close the option given by the 
Hotel LaSalle for Saturday evening, January 19, 
1918. Vice-President Cahill suggested Judge 
John Stelk, of the Court of Domestic Relations, as 
one of the speakers at the banquet, and the 
committee was instructed to extend him an invi- 
tation. 


HABITS 


George Bernard Shaw wrote: 
cigarettes produce conversation; lager beer and 
pipes produce routine journalism; wine and 
gallantry produce brilliant journalism, essays and 
novels; brandy and cigars produce violent, de- 
votional or erratic poetry; morphia produces tragic 
exaltation (useful on the stage); and sobriety pro- 
duces an average curate’s sermon. 

The only truth in this cynical proposition is 
that some fellows like Shaw believe it, says a 
contemporary. And some others unconsciously 
live it. But give me the curate and his like. 
Give me the man who keeps a plugging; who 
does so much good work each day, each year. 

Give me persistent effort! 

Give me the man whose head is clear, whose 
breath is fresh and whose feet are on the ground. 
Give me the man who does not require a stimu- 
lant to work on. 

Give me the workman who kept on digging 
when a wayfarer approached. The wayfarer, 
being of an inquisitive turn of mind, stopped for 
a moment to look on. 


“Tea, coffee and 


“My man,” said the wayfarer at length, “what 
are you digging for>?”’ 

The workman swung his pick and said, 
““Money!”’ 

“Money?” ejaculated the amazed wayfarer. 


“And when do you expect to strike it?” 
“Saturday night!”’ replied the workman. 
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USE OF COST KNOWLEDGE 


A cost record is the basic, the fundamental 
printing-plant improvement, by and_ through 
which the chief executives are able to exercise 
more or less control over the various operations 
in a plant; it further presents, suggests and 
leads on to action looking towards new methods 
or other improvements. A cost system must be 
intelligently operated, and this can only be done 
when there is a complete understanding of the 
philosophy of costs. 

Of course the primary object of installing a 
cost system is, almost always, to ascertain the 
cost of production. The printer who goes thus 
far and no farther does well, but he can do 
better when he begins to utilize his cost knowledge 
in the reduction of the cost of the various opera- 
tions, in the reduction of his overhead burden, 
and in the introduction of more efficient methods 
generally. Cost knowledge is power only when 
cost knowledge is applied fundamentally to the 
bringing about of greater efficiency in the plant. 
If cost knowledge stops just at the point when 
the cost records are made, it stops short of be- 
coming power and remains simple information— 
valuable information, truly, but only information. 
When applied in expense reduction, leak stopping, 
burden lifting, and in elimination of lost energy, 
it is potent for good and well worth while. 

Printers have given too little attention to a 
complete understanding of the great possibilities 
and value of cost systems in their manufacturing 
plants; yet the study of cost records in one’s own 
plant will highly reward any practical man not 
worn out with care and worry over the ever- 
lasting, never-ceasing needs of the hour. The 
day is coming when managers of printing plants 
will not be considered thoroughly efficient unless 
they grasp the entire philosophy of cost know- 
ledge in its application to plant efficiency as well 
as mere cost finding. The ability to apply cost 
knowledge will soon be an essential part of the 
equipment of a competent executive. Ambitious 
young men would do well to give this matter 
serious consideration—By William W. George. 


A MONSTER PRESS 
The Philadelphia Enquirer has this month, 


installed a new mammoth double sextuple printing 
press which is described as the largest and fastest 
newspaper press ever constructed. It can be run 
separately as three quadruples or as two sex- 
tuples. This press will print 216,000 sixteen-page 
papers per hour, folded and delievered, or 144,000 
twenty-four page papers per hour, folded and 
delivered. This press will be operated by three 
150-horse power electric motors; this power being 
required to drive it at the speed that the press is 
togrun,, In order to control the press it is equip~ 
ped with air brakes, so that it can be stopped in 
an instant. In its mechanical features it is 
entirely different from anything of the kind ever 
built before. The press will be finished some 
time in the month of April. This press was in- 
vented and designed by Mr. Henry A. Wise 
Wood, and was constructed by the Wood News- 
paper Machinery Corporation, Madison Avenue, 
New York, the manufacturers of the well-known 
autoplate machines. 


A printer who is’a diplomat knows how to get 
what he wants without having to fight for it. 
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VALUES ALL FIXED BY COMPARISON 


There are very few printers today who will 
admit that they have no cost system; but most 
of them, when pressed for details, are compelled 
to admit that their cost systems are very largely 
of their own invention and too often it is evident 
that their cost systems are more imaginary than 


real. A prominent printer in an Ohio city has 
a so-called cost system that enables him to 
compute composition at 75 cents an hour. He 


might almost as well be without such a system. 
The records of another prominent printer in the 
same city shows that his composition costs him 
$2.10 an hour. Of course, the difference is all 
in the method by which costs are obtained and 
what goes into the cost of the composition hour. 
These two printers are both members of the same 
organization; should they ever get together to 
talk over the all-important matter of costs of 
production, they can never agree on any one 
detail, hence they could never agree as to the 
selling value of a piece of printing. 

It may be true that the man who only knows 
one system of cost finding is incapable of under- 
standing that system thoroughly, but certain it 
is that two printers with differing systems will 
never be able to understand each other when 
talking of the varying costs of production in 
their respective plants. 

All values are comparative. Values are fixed 
by comparison. This is immensely true of cost 
and selling values in the printing industry. 
Hence it is important that all printers adopt the 
one system now recognized as the most perfect 
ever devised for printers. Theoretical presenta- 
tions of any cost system counts for little, but a 
practical demonstration of the essentials of a good 
system is of immense value to the progressive 
printer. 


MOVING IS EXPENSIVE 


“It’s cheaper to move than to pay rent!” is 
an expression applied to people who frequently 
change their location and leave as much rent 
unpaid as possible. But it’s costly to move for 
people who do pay rent, as printers find out 
whenever it becomes necessary. It isn’t just the 
taking out of equipment and carting it to the 
new place, but a lot of other expenses are dis- 
covered absolutely essential, until it is impressed 
upon the printer that “‘three removes are as bad 
as a fire!’’ has a real meaning, with no insurance 
policy to fall back upon. 
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WHAT IS GOOD PRINTING 


It is more than likely that twenty printers 
would give twenty different answers to this 
question. Why? Because what appeals as good 
printing to one printer does not so appeal to all 
others. 


This is an advertising age—the age of pub- 


licity. .Nine-tenths of the general printing done 
now-a-days has to do with the exploiting of 
goods. It is advertising that carries the news- 


papers and the magazines. Even their multiplicity 
is due to the craze for publicity—exploitation of 
manufactured goods. 


The purpose, therefore, of nearly all printing 
is to call favorable attention to some kind of 
merchandise. From this viewpoint how easily 
one may err is to what constitutes good printing. 
Striking colors, loud type, elaborate display. rich 
halftones, or high grade stock, may each or all be 
out of place, and yet the result may be good 
printing, for showy printing is not necessarily 
good printing. 


Good printing delivers the intended message 
If printing fails in this one particular—no matter 
how costly it may be—it fails utterly. The 
modern, successful printer, is he who produces 
the kind of printing that produces profits. That 
kind of printing is good printing. 


COST SYSTEM SIMPLICITY 


The value of a cost system may be measured 
largely by its simplicity. Unless the system is 
simple in operation it tends to become somewhat 
expensive and leads towards delay and red tape. 
To insure simplicity there must first of all be 
accuracy in the initial records. The time reports 
of the actual performances must be as nearly 
perfect as employees can be led to make them. 
Hence the importance of securing the hearty co- 
operation of employees in the operation of a cost 
system. 

Subsequent findings from cost records all de- 
pend upon this accuracy of initial records, hence 
the need of simplicity in the work people’s time 
slips. Simplicity here secures greater accuracy, 
simplicity leads towards perfection, and certainty 
in cost system results, perfection is greatly to be 
desired. The simpler the records the less the 
expense. The standard forms are simplicity itself; 
use them. 
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Ben Franklin 
Cost and Accounting Methods 


Devised by the Cost Commissicn of the 


Ben Franklin Club of America 


THis SYSTEM is devoted more especially for 

use in shops not operating cylinder presses. 
Those readers desiring to obtain the necessary 
blanks for use in their shops can do so at practically 
cost. Instructions for installation accompany 
every order. 


The Ben Franklin Cost Methods are simple, yet 
at the same time by far the most efficient cost and 
accounting system ever offered to the printer oper- 
ating a small shop. 


_ An assortment of blanks for starting a system 
will be sent for $7.50. Write for full particulars 
and sample sheets. 


Ben Franklin Monthly 
732 Federal Street, Chicago 


For the printer, dealer, millman, publisher, box maker and all who 
handle paper and card stock. Tells equivalent weight in any size; equiva- 
lent price per hundred sheets in card stock; equivalent sheets to bundle of 
boards in any size; the proportionate size of any cut or drawing for reduc- 
tion or enlargement. 

Cantwell, Madison, says: ‘It is well worth the price.” 

Shattock & McKay, Chicago: “It is essential.” 

McFetridge, Philadelphia: ‘*We need it in our business.” 

Price, $1.50, net. With Ben Franklin Monthly one year, $2.25. 

Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago 


Exclusively bass 
Cutting Machines 


OSWEGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


Do Heanees by Mail 


’ It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
guantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 

Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 

Shoe Retailers Doctors Rarmers 

Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs, 


Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
=) Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


: Ross-Gould, 1001 Olive Street, St. Louis ; 
nme ; 3 3 : nies 
Maitling 


RaistS St.Louis 


Cash for Back Numbers Ben Franklin Monthly 


The Typographic Library, 300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., desirous of completing its file of the invaluable 
Ben Franklin Monthly, will pay for back numbers in good 
condition, as follows: 

Vols. 1 and 2, $3.50 each; 

Vol. 3, $2.25, or $1 for issue No. 2; 

Vols. 6 and 7, $3 each; 

Nos. | and 2, Vol. 8, $1 each. 


This is the only library attempting to preserve a complete 
file of the Ben Franklin Monthly. Your co-operation in 
this effort will be appreciated. 


Cline-Westinghouse Motor Equipments 


Used by the best 


known printers. 


Insure the most economi- 
cal power and control of 
printing machinery. 


Alternating and Direct Current 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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WANTS AND FOR SALE 


Advertisements inserted under this heading at 25 cents per liae. Minimum 
charge $1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a four-line advertisement or less 
for $5.00; twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


FOR SALE—General Electric 2 h. p., 230-volt, direct current motor 
and Cutler-Hammer printing press controller. 3h. p., 230-volt, com- 
plete outfit with reverse and resistance box. In fine condition, as they 
have been used but very little —James Vick’s Sons, Seedsmen, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HIGH GRADE CHICAGO PRESSMAN wishes to take charge of 
Press Room or entire plant: Have studied Estimating and Cost System. 
Address J. P., care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—47x66 bed Babcock Optimus, extra heavy Cylinder for 
printing or cutting and creasing. Also 26x34 and 35x50 bed Miehles. 
Bargain in Seybold Duplex Trimmer. Selling out stock of Bindery 
Machinery. Tell us your wants in Cylinders, Jobbers, Paper Cutters, 
Stitchers, Folders and special machinery. Will buy 74 inch and smaller 
Miehles, 53 inch or larger Drums, outfits and printing machinery. 
Wanner Machinery Co., Chicago. 


PROOFREADER possessing ability would like charge of proofroom; 
practical printer and good organizer.—Proofreader, care of Ben Frank- 
lin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


IDLE MACHINERY costs you money. Will give good cash prices 
for all classes of printing and bindery machinery Send in a list of what 
you have to offer and immediate action will follow.—Machinery Dealer, 
care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


WANTED TO LEASE—Printing office with at least two cylinders, 
two or three gordons; hustler with plenty of brains; would consider 
eat .—Partner, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, "732 Federal St., 
Chicago. 


BINDERY MACHINERY for sale cheap owing to giving up hand 
binding. Great bargains. Write for price list. This is an opportunity 
Bees should not be missed.—W. J. Hartman Company, 732 Federal St., 

icago. 


HE justly merited commen- 
dation that is accorded the 
STANDARD workmanship 


and service, is a living sign of 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT, consisting of two Keyboards, two 
Casters—one equipped for 18 point composition; in excellent condition; 
a bargain. Monotype, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St. 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC ENVELOPE PRESS at a bargain, for 
au particulars write Box 34, Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
icago. 


SPOT CASH—We are in the market at all times for old electrotype 
metal, linotype metal, copper etchings, zinc etchings, brass, hand type 
and type dross. Terms, spot cash upon receipt of shipments. NEW 
METAL—We are also manufacturers of stereotype, linotype and electro- 
type metals. Ask for prices before ordering elsewhere. Western Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., 7th and Douglas Sts., Omaha, Neb. 


BINDERY FOREMAN seeks position with high-grade house; familiar 
with all branches of the business.—Bindery Foreman, care of Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—We buy, sell for you, or exchange Printing Machinery 
and Outfits. Consult us. Wanner Machinery Co., 703 S. Dearborn St., 
Phone Harrison 6889, Chicago. 


BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTAN T—Familiar with printing business 
and the Standard Cost System, would like to connect with small firm, 
for work evenings and spare time.—G. H. M., care of Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Familar with high grade work seeks 
change; familiar with operation of cost system and estimating in all 
branches.—Superintendent, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


SALESMAN in Chicago seeks change; good reason for leaving present 
employment; can start work May 15th.—Salesman, care of Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


ESTIMATOR seeks position in Chicago; used to all classes of catalog, 
booklet and commercial work. —Fstimator, care of Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal Street Chicago. 
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the good things done by this house 
SIANDARD TYRESE iN GseeieAiNes 


ALL THAT IS BEST INMONOTYPE AND LINOTYPE COMPOSITION AND MAKEUP 


7.0.1 South: Lak S alle Street 
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In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


MACHINE 
Sold in March 


New Intertype record for one month’s sales 
The best previous record was 76 machines sold last 
December 
Every Buyer a Believer . . Every User a Booster 


Watch Us Grow! 
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Terminal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
World Bu lIding 539 Carondelet Street 86 Third Street 


CHICAGO—Old Colony Building 


: ‘Globétypes’are machine etched halftones and,electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘‘GLOBETYPE” has been 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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i 66 I believe in the stuff I am handing out, in the 
| firm I represent, and my ability to- get results. 
ii : I believe that honesty can be passed out to hon- 
| est men by honest methods. 
| I believe in working, not weeping; in boosting, 
i | not knocking; and in the pleasure of my work. 
: I believe a man gets what he goes after, that one 
u | deed done today is worth two deeds tomorrow. 
| | I believe in today and the work I am doing; in 
| tomorrow and the work I hope to do, and -the 
‘on sure reward which the future holds. 
| I believe in courtesy, in kindness, in generosity, 
| in good cheer, in friendship and in co-operation 
ii | with honest competition. 
| I believe there is something doing, somewhere, 
Hl | for every man who is ready and willing to do it. 
| 
| 
| 
| Od 
| 
| 
i : Typesetting Company : Caxton Building 
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LINOTYPE“ 


THE MACHINE THAT LACTS 


Models 16 and1/ Linotypes 


For the Job Printer 


HE purchase of one Model 17 

and two Model 16 Linotypes by 
the Brandow Printing Company, of 
Albany, N. Y., is further evidence of 
the superior advantages these models 
offer the book and job printer. 


In the accompanying advertisement, 
the Brandow Printing Company state 
several reasons why they purchased 
these particular Models. Read what 
they say. 


Models 16 and 17 Linotypes carry 
from eight to twelve complete alpha- 
bets—all of which can be set from the 
keyboard as a continuous operation 
and mixed at will in the same line. 
Do you realize what this means to the 
job printer? 


MERGENTHALER 
Linotype Company 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 1100 S. Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO 646 Sacramento Street 
NEW ORLEANS 549 Baronne Street 
TORONTO, Canadian Linotype, Ltd.,68 Temperance Street 


The Last Word in 


This wonderful machine sets and 
distributes five (5) different styles, or 
faces, of type without the operator 
leaving his seat—simply touches a but- 
ton tochangefrom onestyleto another. 


This Company has just installed a 
“battery” of these new Mergenthaler 
machines, in preparedness for our 
increasing business, and they are the 
first to be operated outside of New 
York or Boston. 


THE BRANDOW 
PRIN TINGS CO: 


Advertisement taken from 
Albany Knickerbocker Press. 


Modern Linotypes Mean Increased Output, Reduced Production Cost and Improved Typography 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Volume XIV 


THE MICHIGAN CONVENTION 


The third annual convention of the Michigan 
press and printers’ convention which took place 
in Detroit, May 17th, 18th and 19th proved to 
be a great success. The headquarters was at the 
Cadillac Hotel and over three hundred printers 
from all over the state were registered. 

Among the subjects which were discussed and 
appealed to the printers was the subject of 
mutual insurance introduced by K. Neutson, of 
Mason City, Iowa, who gave a most interesting 
address. A committee was appointed to go 
further into the subject and present a report for 
future consideration. 

William A. Parshall, a well known organization 
printer in Detroit was chosen as president of the 
job printers’ division of the federation. Henry 
Schuil of Grand Rapids was elected vice-president, 
with Charles H. Barnes of Kalamazoo as second 
vice-president. Mr. Parshall has worked hard 
in the interest of improving conditions in the 
craft for some years past. He has always viewed 
intelligently the best way the printer can help 
himself, and it is safe to predict that under his 
guidance the association will accomplish some- 
thing worth while. 

The next convention is likely to be held at 
Lansing in 1918. A cordial invitation was ex- 
tended by the printers of that city, but the final 
decision on the subject rests with the executive 
committee. 


LIBERTY BONDS 


The first patriotic duty of everyone, so the 
government urges, is to buy a Liberty Bond. 
The executive committee of the Millers’ Mutual 
Casualty Company with whom the Ben Franklin 
Mutual Casualty Company amalgamated, recog- 
nized its duty at its first meeting after the 
flotation of the loan and gave instructions to its 
secretary-treasurer, J. C. Adderly, to subscribe 
for $25,000 worth of the securities. 

If all the other organizations follow the lead 
of the Millers’ Company there should be no 
difficulty in raising all the money needed. 

The executive committee of the Millers Mutual 
Casualty consists of C. H. Saybt, W. A Reynolds 
and W. J. Hartman. 


Success in the printing business is a_by- 


product of working for a living. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, MAY, 1917 


Number 8 


BUST OF JAMES L. REGAN 


A bust of James L. Regan, founder of the 
well known Chicago printing house bearing his 


name has been executed by Miss Agnes V. 
Fromen, pupil of Lorado Taft, the eminent 
sculptor. The order for the bust was given by 


President Charles S. Peterson of the Peterson 
Linotype Company, and of the Regan Printing 
House, and it will be placed in a niche in the 
office of the new building on Plymouth Court 
which will house the two companies in the near 
future. Good progress is being made on the work 
of the construction of the building. 


We are enabled to print an illustration of the 
bust and those of our readers who know the 
genial “‘Jim’”’ as he is familiarly called by a host 
of friends will see that the artist has caught a 
very life-like expression and done justice to the 
subject entrusted to her. It is our pleasure to 
be able to announce that Mr. Regan is keeping 
in good spirits in spite of his infirmities. He is 
always pleased to greet any of his old acquaint- 
ances who may find time to call on him at his 


old Wabash Avenue home. 


It’s an old saying, “‘Brains will tell.’’ Some- 
times it is brains that keep a printer from telling, 
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the birth of Ottmar Mergenthaler, who 

may, without fear of contradiction, be 
termed one of the greatest inventors of the last 
few decades, was celebrated under the auspices of 
the Old-Time Printers’ and Shepard Memorial 
Associations of Chicago in a manner that will 
live long in the memory of those privileged to 
take part in the proceedings. 

The spacious assembly hall of the Henry O. 
Shepard public school was thronged with men 
and women prominent in newspaper, printing and 
educational circles who had assembled to do 
honor to the man whose invention of the linotype 
machine wrought such a revolution among all who 
read and write and especially among the printing 
fraternity. 

Mrs. Emma F. Mergenthaler, relict of the 
famous inventor, came from her Baltimore home, 
accompanied by her only daughter, Mrs. Rody 
Patterson Perkins, a charming bride of three 
months. 

The piece de resistance of the celebration was 
the unveiling of a bust of Ottmar Mergenthaler, 
a bronze masterpiece by Hans Schuler, a Baltimore 
sculptor and intimate friend of the great inventor. 

At 2:00 o'clock, the time set for the exercises 
to commence, the pupils of the Shepard School 
rendered in pleasing style a song which was 
heartily appreciated and drew forth a round of 
applause from the company assembled. 

Principal J. Katherine Cutler then briefly 
introduced the chairman of the day, Acors 
Wells Rathbun, who briefly stated the object of 
the gathering. It was, he said, a_ particular 
honor for him to be privileged to preside over 
the proceedings which were to do honor to the 
memory of one of the greatest inventors the 
world had ever known. The program arranged 
was long, so he would not burden them with 
any lengthy remarks, but proceed with the order 
of business. 

Mrs. Rody P. Perkins having been briefly in- 
troduced by Chairman Rathbun, stepped forward 
amid a volley of applause, and delivered a most 
graceful speech of presentation of the bust which 
had been placed in a bower of palms, concealed 
by two American flags. The pulling of a cord 
unveiled the masterpiece and a shaft of light 
from a remote corner of the balcony illuminated 
the bust for a moment. This was the signal for 
a thundering round of applause and when it had 
subsided, Mrs. Perkins made a pleasing little 
speech in the course of which she said it gave her 
the greatest pleasure possible to be present 
because that was the first time the memory of her 
father had been honored. She sincerely hoped 
that they would like the bust, which represented 
him as she and the members of his family always 
liked to remember him. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Mergenthaler also made a few gracious 
remarks expressing her deep sense of gratitude 


O* May IIth, the sixty-third anniversary of 
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Honoring Mergenthaler 


for the hospitality that had been accorded her 
and her warmest appreciation of the many ways 
in which they were honoring the memory of her 
husband on tthis, his sixty-third birthday. 
Charles S. Peterson, one of the members of 
the Chicago Board of Education and associated 
with Chicago’s printing industry as being head of 
the company which is the largest user of Mergen- 
thaler’s invention in the United States, was most 
ably fitted to accept on behalf of the board of 
education the custody of the bust which he de- 
scribed as a magnificent work of art. The life of 
Mergenthaler should prove to be an inspiration 
to every one who saw it. Without his marvelous 
invention the public school system of today would 
not be possible. It was estimated that during 
the time Chicago pupils were in the public schools 
they had to use text books containing over 4,000 
pages. If those pages had to be set by the long- 
drawn out method used by printers’ before 
Mergenthaler’s wonderful invention it would, it 
was estimated, cost about $3,000 per scholar for 
text books. Mr. Peterson also referred to the 
revolution which the linotype had caused in the 
newspaper world and spoke of Mergenthaler’s 
skill as that of a great master who worked for 
years and eventually succeeded in rendering a 
service to the whole of mankind as well as the 
printing craft. In conclusion, he assured those 
present of the pleasure it had given him to 
accept the work of art on behalf of the board of 
education, and assured the donors that it would 
be well taken care of and treasured. (Applause.) 
Miss Ruth Russell, associate editor of The 
New World, gave the following address on 
““Mergenthaler.”’ 
“What do you want to be when you grow up?” 
That is a question which has been asked of 
every child here. It was a question which had 
to be decided by Ottmar Mergenthaler when he 
was fourteen years old. Everyone in the little 
town in southern Germany where he lived, ex- 
pected that he would become a teacher. His 
mother came from a family which had belonged 
to the teachers’ guild for generations; his father 
taught the school that Ottmar attended. But 
Ottmar had other ideas for his future. So when 
his father said to him: 
“Will you be a teacher?” 
He answered: ‘‘No, sir. 
talents lie with machinery.” 
This was true. For years he had successfully 
kept the rather rebellious village clock in order, 
and otherwise evidenced a mechanical turn of 
mind. Instead, therefore, of sending Ottmar 
away for his normal school training he was made 
an apprentice in his uncle’s clock and watch shop. 
‘Apprentice’ means a learner. Ottmar’s ap- 
prenticeship was to last four years. 
If you go to work at fourteen, you will 
probably begin to earn money at once. But no 
one is likely to bother to teach you very much. 


Why should 12 My 
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Ottmar did not only not earn any money, but he 
had to pay to learn. In addition, he furnished 
his own tools. But he was taught his trade 
thoroughly. And as he was a very ambitious 
boy, and wanted to know more than his trade, 
he took up mechanical drawing in night school. 
Later in life he said that that training was “‘an 
advantage over many other inventors which can 
hardly be overrated.”’ 

His uncle kept an eye on the diligent boy. 
A year before Ottmar’s apprenticeship was up, 
his uncle found that the boy was doing such care- 
ful work that he felt 


Now, for 400 years men had been trying to 
discover a way to eliminate the drudgery of 
typesetting by hand. You all know what type- 
setting is, especially if you ever were given a 
printing box for a birthday present. In that 
box there were several alphabets, a pair of 
tweezers, and a little hollow stick to hold the 
letters you chose to use. You were delighted. 
You thought you would make a newspaper all 
your own. But after patiently inserting, spacing, 
and printing the type for several lines of your 
newspaper, you were so tired that you decided 

to postpone your de- 


that he should pay 
him the regular wage 
of an employee. 

When he was eigh- 
teen years of age, 
Ottmar’s apprenticeship 
was ended. He decided 
that there was no op- 
portunity for him in 
the little town of 4,000, 
in which he lived, so 
he looked for employ- 
ment in other parts of 
Germany. But in no 
place could he find a 
job. This was not be- 
cause he was not 
skilled, but because 
the soldiers were com- 
ing back from the 
Franco-Prussian war, 
and all vacant  posi- 
tions were given. to 
the returned military. 

What could he do? 
He could do what many 
ambitious European 
boys were doing—what 
your parents and mine 
did. He could come 
to America. 

Now Ottmar had 
a cousin who owned 
an electrical instrument 
factory in Washington, 
D. C., Ottmar wrote to 
this cousin for passage 
money, and promised 
to work out the 
amount at the factory. 
The money was prompt- 
ly forwarded. 

On a bright Octo- 


lightful plan. Now a 
quick typesetter, work- 
ing with much _ the 
same tools, that you 
had, could set up about 
350 words in an hour. 
lieewosee ines O76 
that Mergenthaler 
began to experiment 
with a machine to do 
away with the _ hard 
work of typesetting. 
After seven years of 
labor, he decided he 
was working on the 
wrong principle. But 
so steadfast and intelli- 
gent had been his 
experiments, that he 
inspired the confi- 
dence of a group of 
wealthy men. In 1883, 
they engaged him to 
devise a machine that 
would supersede type- 
setting by hand. He 
renewed his efforts. 
Early in January 
of the following year, 
Mergenthaler invited 
the men who were 
backing him to come 
to his shop in Bank 
Lanein Baltimore. He 
had completed a 
machine that did away 
with hand typesetting. 
It was the first lino- 
type. Before the little 
crowd of men, Mergen- 
thaler sat down _ be- 
fore the keyboard of 
the machine, touched 


ber morning in 1872, 
Ottmar Mergenthaler, 
a lithe, comely boy of 
eighteen, stepped off 
the steamer Berlin on 
to the dock at Baltimore. He brought with him 
a wooden, round-topped trunk, a silver watch, 
$30 in cash, and—brains. 

These brains he utilized at his cousin’s factory 
so well that within two years he was made fore- 
man. One of the tasks he undertook was the 
making of models for those who came to Washing- 
ton to secure patents on their inventions. At 
that time no one could secure a patent who did 
not have a model of his new device. It was 
through this work that Mergenthaler’s own powers 
of invention were aroused. 


the keys that {were 


MRS. MERGENTHALER AND HER DAUGHTER JUST AFTER THE marked with the letters 
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fifteen seconds, a solid 
line of type, shining 
like silver, and all ready for the press, slipped 
out of themachine. So satisfied were the observers 
that they formed a company, established a lino- 
type shop, and put Mr. Mergenthaler in charge. 

In 1885, an improved machine was exhibited 
at the Chamberlain Hotel in Washington. Print- 
ers journed from all over the country to see it. 
President Arthur made a special trip from the 
White House to look at it. In 1886, the machine 
met the approval of the big newspaper publishers, 
Whitelaw Reid of the New York Tribune, Mel- 
ville Stone of the Chicago Daily News, and others. 
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Orders poured in. The factory commenced to 
work at capacity. 

But it was not until 1888, that Mergenthaler 
built a machine with which he was really satisfied. 
That linotype was his masterpiece, and it was 
substantially in that form that the Mergenthaler 
machine remained until the great man’s death in 
1899. 

What effect did the invention have on the 
world of printing? First, it secured faster work; 
instead of 350 words, nearly 1,800 could be set 
in an hour. Second, it made the printed word 
cheaper, for less labor was required. Third, it 
increased the volume of printed matter; as it 
cheapened printing, more printing could be 
afforded. And with the extension of the in- 
dustry, more men than ever have come to be 
employed in the printing trade. 

But we are neither old-time nor new time 
printers, and yet the linotype vitally affects us. 
It has increased our enjoyment and our instruc- 
tion, for it has cheapened books and magazines. 
We can own volumes that our grandparents never 
hoped to own, and public libraries and public 
schools can put at our disposal many more 
reference books than they were able to, twenty- 
five years ago. But the linotype does more than 
put us into easy literary communication with the 
past; it keeps us in touch with the present. 
The ‘“‘extra’’ newspaper would be _ impossible 
without the linotype. If the war should end 
tomorrow, we would have the news twenty-five 
minutes after the wire had been received in the 
newspaper office. Thanks largely for the linotype. 

Night and day, day and night linotypes are 
working for us. If these great friends of infor- 
mation could speak, they could truly say, as 
many printers advertise: 


“We Never Sleep!” 


After the scholars had rendered another se- 
lection, Superintendent John D. Shoop of the 
board of education gave an address on ‘‘Mergen- 
thaler as an Aid to Education.’’ In eloquent 
terms he referred to the invention of the linotype 
as a wonderful and most valuable contribution to 
the world in general. His eventual triumph after 
so many discouragements was a wonderful example 
to the generation of to-day. It showed what 
could be done when one rolled up his sleeves and 
worked for the accomplishment of a set purpose. 
Mergenthaler was a genius in every sense of the 
word and there was always room for a genius 
in this world. The market was never too crowded. 


Men with a purpose were bound to succeed; they . 


could not be held back. Never since the days of 
Gutenberg had the invention of Mergenthaler 
been surpassed in lessening the burden of slow 
and tedious work in the printing craft and 
rendering a service to mankind generally. (Ap- 
plause.) 


William C. Hollister read a number of letters 
from prominent men regretting inability to be 
present. 

President Philip T. Dodge of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company wrote: “It is a matter of 
deep regret that other engagements which cannot 
be escaped will prevent my attendance. Nothing 
would have given me greater pleasure than to be 
present and to express appreciation of Mr. 
Mergenthaler as a man and as an inventor. The 
whole world is indebted to him. His invention 
has worked a revolution in the printing world, 


second only to the invention of movable type and 
the printing press.”’ 

Treasurer Frederick J. Warburton of the same 
company wrote: “‘Alas! I can not come in 
answer to your courteous invitation to be present 
and take part in the birthday celebration of my 
dear old associate, Ottmar Mergenthaler. I wish, 
indeed, that I could, and I have deferred a 
response, thinking that I might. But I may 
from afar join with you in acclaiming the great- 
ness of Mergenthaler’s work. 

“Eloquent words will be said in his praise, 
and they will be applauded by a numerous com- 
pany of men and women who apprediate the 
revolution in our art which his labors crowned 
with fruition. May I, with reverence, join in the 
chorus?” 

Congressman Medill McCormick wrote: ‘The 
gathering of the Old-Time Printers tomorrow, in 
honor of the inventor of the linotype, vividly 
recalls the evolution of the craft. Our own “old 
printers’ will meet to commemorate the most 
signal contribution to the modern science of 
printing. Have you thought that the art and 
science of printing runs through the heart of our 
civilization as a great river runs through the 
heart of a continent? Along its course cluster 
the memories of centuries; it touches at one 
point or another all the varied interests of society. 
Its current carries these aspects of the national 
life—evil and good, tears and laughter, toil and 
idleness. 

“If we are to exclaim at the wonders of con- 
temporary invention, we realize too little that, 
when man invented powder to destroy, fortunately 
he devised printing as a constructive force to 
protect himself from his own invention. The 
evolution of society has been progressively more 
and more rapid. Professor Osborne has shown 
that, in the single cave of Altamera, in Spain, 
man lived for thirty 30,000 years in the barbarous 
old stone age. He has advanced further in the last 
150 years than he did during a whole period of 
his life at Altamera. 

“IT often hear men suggest that modern 
methods of operation and transportation are 
chiefly responsible for the sudden increase in the 
development of civilization. Let us, who have 
proudly borne the brand of printers’ ink, remem- 
ber that if others have contributed to medicine, 
surgery, government, mechanics and _ literature, 
the number of those who would have benefited 
by these contributions would have been small, 
but for the service of the craft in which we have 
enrolled.”’ 

MERGENTHALER AS HE WAS 


This was the title of an address delivered by 
Will D. Eaton, of the Press Club of Chicago, 
who spoke as follows: Any new great thing 
coming into the world has to pass three stages: 
First, everyone laughs at it; next, everyone 
accepts it; finally, you can’t find anyone who 
believes it ever was doubted. It becomes a 
matter of course, and seems always to have been 
a matter of course. 

This is a truism. I doubt whether it ever 
was better exemplified than in the case of Mer- 
genthaler’s invention. 

I stumbled upon that invention one evening 
in November, 1884, in Washington. An_ idly 
interested man in the lobby of the Ebbitt house 
was showing a slug—a short metal bar, with type 
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faces on one edge. I am a printer, and was 
fairly familiar with whatever had been done in 
the way of making typesetting machines. Several 
such machines there were that really would set 
type, but none of them could space or justify a 
line when or after it was set. That operation 
had to be performed by hand. The thing that 
caught my attention was the perfect spacing 
between the words on that slug. It was plain to 
me that the man who had found a way to space 
and justify a line had really done something. 
The man who had the slug told me where it 
came from. Next morning I went to Baltimore 
and found Mergenthaler in his shop near the 
water front. He showed me his mechanism and 
gave me a demonstration. It got me, ‘then and 
there. I learned later that I was the first printer 
to catch its significance. It was quite a long 
time before I found another printer who could 
see any part of what it meant. 

Mergenthaler never has had full credit for 
the one very great thing he did. He has been 
credited with many things he not only did not 
do, but disapproved most thoroughly; yet the 
profoundly important and original feature of his 
machine has always hung in the background of 
recognition. Let me tell you what that feature was. 


He had provided means for assembling a line 
of female dies on one side of a flask mold, the 
cavity of which had the length, width and thick- 
ness of a line of type. On the other side of this 
mold he had placed a pot of molten metal and 
a force pump. As the dies assembled, there was 
slipped in between each pair of words the thin 
ends of a pair of reciprocating wedges. When as 
many words as would come into a line had been 
brought into place, these wedges were simul- 
taneously jammed together and spread so that 
in a single stroke and a fraction of a second they 
had spaced the line to a perfect justification. 
Then the force pump acted, the mold was shot 
full of metal, and a bar was cast, bearing on one 
edge the equivalent of a line of type. 


That simple combination of familiar mechan- 
ical elements for a new and useful purpose was 
the heart of the machine—the very seat and 
source of its vitality. It stands to this hour 
substantially as it was then. Without it no slug 
machine is possible. Not one of the many at- 
tempts to produce other machines for a similar 
purpose has been able to get around or away 
from it. None ever will. When Mergenthaler 
devised it, he did not know that at one stroke 
he had brushed away all that had been done 
before in the art of mechanical composition, and 
brought us face to face with a new era of the 
world. 

For it amounted to no less than that. It 
opened the way to such a diffusion of knowledge 
as could have come through no other method nor in 
any other art than that which is preservative of 
all arts. It revolutionized the process that is 
fundamental in the printing trade. It completed 
the evolution of the printing office from a con- 
geries of hand processes that had been slow and 
costly, to one that was and is amazingly swift 
and cheap, and vastly better. It more than 
bore out Adam Smith’s axiom that whatever 
halves cost will double output. Fully considered, 
it cut costs more than half; but on the other 
hand it has multiplied output beyond all power 
of estimate. 


I am not going into any history of its enor- 
mous growth in use. The knowledge of that is 
already the property of the world. But I want 
to correct a few beautiful stories I have heard 
this afternoon about the origin of the invention, 
and its earlier years. 

It traveled no royal road, as these narrators 
would have you believe. It had a hard pull. 
I have read and heard many versions of that 
story. Not one was true. In all of them fact 
and fiction reeled together inextricably. The 
true story never has been told. There are only 
two individuals now alive who know it. Melville 
Stone is one. I am the other. We know it be- 
cause we lived it. We will write it, probably 
before this year is out. Not because it is our 
story, for we hold that the thing done is im- 
portant, not the doers of it, but because we 
think we owe it to Mergenthaler and to the 
trade to put it of record before we go—and the 
shadows are lengthening to eastward behind both 
of us. 

After that morning with Mergenthaler | 
dropped everything else and gave myself over to 
the business of getting the invention into action. 
For eight months | traveled this country over. 
I saw every newspaper boss, every great publisher 
and every big printer, and got the horse laugh, 
unanimously. I saw all of them, I say, from 
Omaha to Boston, from St. Louis and Cincinnati 
and Louisville to St. Paul. Most of them were 
my personal friends. Many of them offered me 
good newspaper jobs at fat salaries (for at that 
time I was accounted a fairly good newspaper 
man) if I would drop that old teakettle thing, 
and go to work. Interest them? Not a bit. 
But they or their successors all use it now. 


1 had tried to enlist the aid of Melville E. 
Stone and Victor F. Lawson, who jointly owned 
the Chicago Daily News. Between them and 
myself there was a long established companion- 
ship. They believed that I believed what I told 
them, but their interest was languid for a time. 
Finally Stone agreed to go to Baltimore with me 
and see the thing for himself. He went, and in 
a half day he saw it as I did, but if anything 
with clearer insight and a farther vision. He 
joined me, and after that the job was compara- 
tively easy. Whitelaw Reid had thrown me 
down three times, the last time so hard I made 
a thirty-foot crater where I struck, and the 
windows broke for fifty miles around. We went 
to New York next day and saw him again. In 
an hour Mr. Stone had him lined up. The rest 
was simply a matter of calling in a few more 
topliners and getting their checks. Then came 
the negotiations that brought to our group the 
power of control and the organization of what 
is now the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

The time consumed in making that beginning 
was about eighteen months. After that there 
were five years of work and expenditure before 
the concern began to get anything back. During 
those years something like $5,000,000 were used 
up. Four installations were made, one each in 
the offices of the New York Tribune, the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, the Washington Post and 
The Chicago Daily News. The success of those 
installations was slowly recognized. These first 
machines were operative, but faulty. About 1891 
the main objection was overcome by the sub- 
stitution of the fan shaped magazine for the 
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The spread thereafter was 


original square one. 
the trade wherever 


rapid, and soon covered 
printing was carried on. 
have been asked to tell you something about 
Mergenthaler as I knew him. This is not an 
easy thing, because we do not like to talk openly 
about our affections, nor to say much about 
those friendships which we cherished and have 


lost. This much I can say: He was one of the 
cleanest souls that ever inhabited flesh. Up- 
right, utterly and innocently honest, an acute 


man that never harbored a mean _ thought—a 
forthright man; in all ways, a Man. .He was 
freely open to suggestion when he was considering 
premises, but immovable as Mount Shasta once 
he had arrived at a conclusion, a conviction. He 
was easy to get on with, if you knew him well 
enough, but slow in giving his confidence to new 
comers. His home life was ideal. I know, be- 
cause he used now and then to take me to his 
house. I have not seen Mrs. Mergenthaler since 
those ‘days until this afternoon, and I am afraid 
she has forgotten me, but it may be pleasant for 
her to hear me say | knew it was a happy 
home, and hospitable, and is to me a pleasant 
memory. 

He was singularly steadfast, of great though 
quiet courage. have not forgotten how placid 
he remained through those dreary first eight 
months, nor how he turned to me always a 
smiling face, with the assurance that all would 
come out well. We brought him out to Chicago 
once and he was my guest at my house in Elm 
Street three or four days. We had an idea that 
it would be a good thing to build the machines 
here, but he did not like the town. He wanted 
to go back to Baltimore, where the friends were, 
and the family; and back he went. 


If you were to ask me, I would say his out- 
standing characteristic was a clear, almost an 
intuitive, power of perception in mechanics. The 
way he arrived at the basic combination I have 


described, illustrates what I mean by that. 


For eleven years a group of people in Wash- 
ington, the official reporters of Congress and a 
few small shop keepers, had been spending time 
and money they couldn’t afford in an effort to 
arrive at a new method of producing mechanically 
an equivalent of hand created printing planes, 
but they never got anywhere. They blundered 
in the right direction a few times, but they never 
found a way to space out their lines to an exact 
length. I'll jump the intermediary incidents and 
come to the point where they submitted their 
problem to Mergenthaler. He solved it in a day. 
You see, he had an advantage in knowing nothing 
about the art of printing. I doubt if he ever 
had been inside a print shop. Thus, he was free 
of all superstitions or reverence for established 
things, and Gutenberg meant to him just exactly 
nothing whatever. Gutenberg turned creation 
upside down by producing movable types, and 
making the individual type the primary unit of 
composition. Everybody else who had _ tackled 
the proposition had tried to adapt mechanical 
processes to movable types, and therein had 
failed. He had no such previously formed bias to 
disturb his mind, so he substituted the line for 
the letter as the primary unit as the simplest 
and most direct way out. He did not know it 
then, but that substitution was a master play of 
real genius. 


Urgently emergent conditions invariably evoke 
some genius competent to meeting them. The 
time had come when the progress of civilization 
demanded a radical advance in the. means of 
accelerating the spread of knowledge, and _ this 
particular genius being evoked by it brought in 
the change. By that one act he placed himself 
among the finest benefactors of humanity that 
ever lived in the tides of time. 


Three other short addresses were given. 
Colonel M. H. Madden, a prominent member of 
Typographical Union, No. 16, and of the Old 

ime Printers’ Association, spoke of his associa- 
tions with Mergenthaler at the World’s Columbian 
exhibition; Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy, the de- 
signer of the Old Time Printers’ memorial window, 
made a neat speech, while Principal J. Katherine 
Cutler, who was the last speaker, referred to the 
pleasure and delight it had been to her and the 
members of her staff to have the interest taken 
in the school by the Old Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion and other kind friends who had lavished 
gifts upon them in a manner which suggested 
fairy land more than anything else. She could 
assure them that the gifts were not only appre- 
ciated, but they would be well taken care of. 
The magnificent work of art which had been pre- 
sented that day would, she knew, carry a 
lesson to be observed in the lives of many of the 
pupils. 

The proceedings terminated with the singing 
of ‘‘America,’ after which the company was 
served with Russian tea. Miss Cutler and her 
staff, together with some of the senior girls who 
assisted in serving were generous in their hos- 
pitality, and it was a fitting termination of a 
memorable occasion. 

Among the company present in addition to 
those who took an active part were noticed: Messrs. 
and Mesdames B. J. Mullaney, William Reid, 
I. Harry” Jones,7.G.=P.-Evans;- Pauls Manze 
Harry H. ‘Latham, W. A: Cahill, James N; 
Brady, Ernest J. Stevens, W. F. Whitman, G. A. 
Furneaux, Alexander Scott, Joseph H. Ewing, 
D. F.oKellye hte Cx Hollister, sJohnakj aa viller 
George H. Madden, J. J. O'Donnell, William A. 
Grant, B. Frank Howard, W. E. Faithorn, George 
O. Perkins, Rufus A. White, John W. Donohue, 
H. T. Archibald, John M. Tuttle, F. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, E. G. Westlake, Michael Colbert, Cecil 
Emery, W. P. Henneberry, Thos. D. Knight, 
T. E. Donnelley, Richmond Dean, B. L. Beecher, 
Homer J. Buckley, John W. Hastie, Fred B. 
Cozzens, John Canty, Walter B. Conkey, C. Hill 
Gard, F. M. Leyda, Edward R. Shaw, 

Messrs. P. D. Fenn, A. F. Hussander, O. J. Bers- 
bach, Thomas M. Ball, J. W. O’Leary, S. King 
Parker, Charles F. Hahn, William Mill, A.T. Morey, 
Fred Hildmann, John M. Ryan, James H. King, 
Jr, John -lgsQswald; George “Hz Hart) Ee. 3: 
McCarthy, Elmer E. Buchan, Henry N. Cary, 
O. J. Milliken, Joseph Joyce, Nicholas Welch, 
Peter M. Balkan, Thos. E. Sullivan, John H. 
Kine) Paul. ey olland sebiseAw: Lipsky we tconl: 
Piggott, E. C. Rossetter, W. M. Roberts, G. 
Cooke-Adams, Peter B. Olsen, Ralph C. Otis, 
F. S. Anderson, William Kelley, H. I. Wom- 
bacher, Jere M. Cox, W. A. Fowler, Henry T. 
Smith, and E. M. and J. C. Hollister, U.S. N. 

Mesdames: Edwin W. Beedle, Annie E. 
Buckie, Florence M. Hull, Celia C. Russell, A. 
Dowd, Dr. A. H. Peck, C. H. Philbrick, John 
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Buckley, Chas. O. Sethness, A. J. McLelland, 
Myra W. Lewis, Blanche H. Graves, C. A. 
Ruskowsky, T. A. O’Shaughnessy, and Gertrude 
H. Britton. 

Misses: H. Y. Michaelson, Jane Addams, 
Belle Buckie, Ella C. Sullivan, Grace Mill, Alice 
Wright, J. Katherine Cutler, Miriam L. Graham, 
Mary E. Meythaler, Jessie L. Stone, Kate 
O’Grady, J. May Lake, Mary S. Loughry, Maude 
Bailey, Marietta Mathews, Ethel Butters, Frieda 
Mohn, J. Virginia Kahout, Rosella Corcoran, 
Edna M. Baber, Katherine Edwards, Elizabeth 
A. Jamieson, Margaret Kilie, Iren M. Griffiths, 
Minnie E. Smith, Mary B. Meehan, Margaret 
O’Meara, Mary Lutinger, Alice McNearn, Leona 
Mahin, Marie Osgood, Josephine A. Cox, Clara 
D. Kneedy, Carolyn I. Smith, and Jeannette Mill. 

Directors of the Old-Time Printers’ and the 
Shepard Memorial Associations met later in the 
day, and it was voted to ask Congressman 
McCormick to inaugurate plans for placing a 
replica of the Mergenthaler bust in the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, where the 
original linotype was recently installed by the 
government. Officers of the Memorial Association 
were elected as follows: President, Mrs. Emma 
F. Mergenthaler, of Baltimore; vice-president, 
Mrs. Walter Scott, of Plainfield, N. J.; secretary- 
treasurer, William Miill, of Chicago. Directors 
had been elected last year, as follows: John M. 
Ryan, Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy, and William 
C. Hollister. 

A celebration of the sixty-ninth anniversary of 
the birth of Walter Scott, printing press inventor 
whose portrait appears with that of Franklin, 
Mergenthaler and Shepard in the Old-Time 
Printers’ memorial window in the Shepard School, 
was proposed for May 22, 1918, subject to the 
approval of his widow. 

The Old-Time Printers’ directors decided to 
invite Miss Ruth Russell, daughter of the late 
Martin J. Russell, well-known Chicago editor, to 
address their Franklin day banquet, January 19, 
1918, at. the Hotel LaSalle. 


FREDERICK J. WARBURTON 
BANQUETTED 


On the evening of April 23rd, the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the birthday of Frederick J. 
Warburton, treasurer of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company and vice-president of the Columbia 
Graphaphone Company, a coterie of his friends 
celebrated the occasion by a dinner in his honor 
at the Engineers’ Club, New York City. The 
menu brochures contained a fine portrait of Mr. 
Warburton, the cover design being the coat of 
arms of the Warburtons. The tribute was a 
surprise to Mr. Warburton. 

Representatives of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company and the Columbia Graphaphone Com- 
pany and invited guests, numbering in all about 
sixty persons, joined in felicitating the guest of 
honor, and congratulatory telegrams and cable- 
grams from home and abroad were received and 
read. Engrossed resolutions suitably bound were 
presented to Mr. Warburton as a souvenir- 
memorial of the day. 


There are unlimited opportunities for a printer 
who is determined to make a fool of himself 
and obtain work at any price. 


_MERGENTHALER’S:FIRST MACHINE 
The celebration of §Mergenthaler’s birthday 


brings to memory many events, including the 
fact that the first machine from which linotype 
bars or slugs were cast has lately been deposited 
in the division of graphic arts of the United 
States National Museum in Washington, D. C. 

This particular idea, the invention of Mergen- 
thaler, revolutionized printing; it was the first 
machine to cast a complete line of type ready to 
print from. Previous to the adoption of the 
improved machine, now used so extensively, many 
men were needed in the composing rooms, for on 
a modern example of this remarkable machine 
a competent operator can set four times as much 
copy as by hand. Composition and distribution 
by hand are both tedious and expensive; thus the 
new machine saved the printers both time and 
money. 

Today there are about 24,000 linotypes used 
in the daily newspapers offices in the United 
States and Canada alone. 

It was estimated in 1898 that there were no 
more than 6,000 machines in existence. 


There are three machines exhibited in the 
Smithsonian halls which are closely related to the 
development of this contribution to the art of 
printing. Two of them are early models, which 
indented strips of papier mache (matrices) from 
which stereotype casts were made. 


Some of these earlier machines consisted of a 
cylinder which held the type faces and the 
mechanism to bring it into position to indent the 
paper. All of which was controlled by the press- 
ing of a key. 

This style, called a rotary impression machine, 
was built mainly by the late Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler in 1877-78, under the auspices of J. O. 
Clephane, who later organized the National 
Typographic Company. 

The second, called a sterotyper, worked well, 
but the casting of the slugs was found to be un- 
satisfactory, and Mr. Mergenthaler undertook the 
invention of one machine to do all the work. 

The third of the series exhibited in the Smith- 
sonian Building was the first machine from which 
linotype bars or slugs were cast. On the printing 
face the characters formed a complete and solid 
line of type, similar to a line of individual type 
soldered together, and they were ready for use; 
a number of lines making up a column or page, 
just like the individual lines of this article. 

The matrices or dies for the different letters, 
used in this first machine, were on long tapered 
bars, arranged side by side vertically, each con- 
taining a complete alphabet, other characters and 
spaces. The operation of the keys in the key- 
board set a number of stops, one for each letter 
depressed, and when the whole line had been set, 
the entire line of matrix bars was lowered until 
the different bars came into contact with their 
respective stops, which’ were at various heights, 
so that at a certain point the characters on the 
matrix bars formed a line of reading matter. 
There was no automatic justification or spacing 
to make the line the exact length required, but it 
was left to the operator, who struck the space 
key and filled in with thick or thin spaces on 
the tapering matrix bars. The line of matrix 
bars was then clamped together, a mold was 
interposed between the matrices and a pot of 
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molten metal, which moved up to the slot in the 
mold, and the linotype bar was cast. The line 
was then unclamped, the matrices automatically 
raised to their normal positions and similar opera- 
tions for casting the next line were performed. 

This machine was never used commercially, 
but it cast a number of slugs, and articles were 
set up by this machine from which prints were 
taken. When it was completed, the National 
Typographic Company had high hopes that it 
would be a practical machine, but a number of 
defects developed and it proved too slow. The 
scheme was finally abandoned in favor of a single 
matrix—that is, a short bar with one character 
stamped upon it, such as is used today—instead 
of a long bar with the whole alphabet. The 
application for the patent on this machine was 
filed August 30, 1884, but was not granted until 
March 3, 1885. 


NEWS FROM CLEVELAND 


Conditions in the Cleveland printing trade 
are reported to be good. Several printers are 
rushed with orders for flags. Quite a business is 
being done in printing flags on gummed paper 
stock. One firm is working three shifts to try 
and keep up with orders. 

“Types and Their Uses,’’ was the subject dis- 
cussed by Benjamin Sherbow, nationally-known 
consulting specialist on type uses, at a meeting 
of the Graphic Arts division of the Cleveland 


Advertising Club. Mr. Sherbow’s talk was di- 
rected mainly at advertisers and their use of 
type. “‘So many advertisers want something 
unique, so utterly different from anything ever 
done,” he said, ‘“‘that the readers fail to be 
attracted, thus missing the aim to hit him 


squarely between the eyes. The advertiser should 
should choose the clearest and most distinct way 
of translating speech into type. Keep in mind 
that type is made to read. Keep away from 
artistic type that confuses. Be sure the type 
matter is simple in design, easy to read and fits 
the character of the article you are advertising. 
After that it may be as beautiful as possible. Mr. 
Sherbow illustrated his remarks with lantern slides. 

The Graphic Arts Club of Cleveland has 
issued a brief outline of the first step it is taking 
in constructive work planned for the benefit of 
the printing industry. The association is holding 
meetings at which are being discussed price- 
cutting, price maintaining, hour costs for composi- 
tion and presswork, and the conditions in business, 
which will have to be met during the war time. 


With a view toward arousing direct interest . 


in the art of printing from advertisers and others 
who use it, a special graphic-arts exhibit was held 
at the Cleveland Advertising Club during April. 
The exhibit was held in the main dining-room 
of the club at Hotel Statler. Exhibitors included 
the Wellington Press, the Calvert-Hatch Company, 
the Caxton Company, the Corday & Gross Com- 
pany, the Doyle & Waltz Printing Company, the 
Gardner Printing Company, the Artcraft Com- 
pany, the Matthews-Northrup Works, the Strat- 
ford Press Company, the Cleveland Printing 
Company, the Harris Printing Company, the 
Roger Williams Company and Horace Carr. 
Among the features of the exhibits were booklets, 
catalogues, calendars, engraved letterheads, poster 
booklets and different type faces by the American 
Type Founders’ Company. 


TANGIBLE DEPRECIATION 


It is believed that all progressive printers now 
recognize that depreciation of plant is a legitimate 
charge against the cost of production, but all 
progressive printers do not set aside the sums 
they say they charge up to depreciation. It was 
at St. Louis that Mr. F. W. Baltes said that he 
actually maintained a depreciation fund in the 
bank; and such a statement was new enough to 
cause surprise. 

Now comes Oliver Wroughton of Kansas City 
urging the printers organization of that city to 
prepare a list of investments, bonds that can 
be readily converted into funds, and that such 
bonds be recommended to such few printers who 
actually set aside a definite depreciation fund. 
The purpose of this scheme is to increase the 
practice of investing depreciation funds so that 
they would be available for replacement pur- 
poses, discouraging the practice of indiscriminate 
buying from funds that happen to be available 
at the time a purchase seems desirable, or on long 
credit terms. This plan would tend to the growth 
of the idea that all machinery should earn its 
own cost and upkeep from month to month and 
year to year. 

Right in line with this comes a letter from the 
owner of an automobile on which the depreciation 
has descended to some purpose. This is how it 
works out and is given in the auto owner's own 
words: 

“Tl have for some time run an auto, and have 
regularly charged off for depreciation, just as | 
would charge off depreciation on any property. 
The amount charged off I used to carry merely 
as a depreciation account, but about a year ago 
I began to carry it as a fund which I regularly 
added to as the car grew older. But lately I 
thought I might as well get income from the 
fund and have found some so-called ‘baby bonds’ 


the The bonds 


very convenient for purpose. 
bought under the above order, added to those 
previously purchased, and plus the fair trade 


value of the car, will equal the original price; 


and as the trade value further lessens, other 
bonds will be added. In the meantime the 
interest affords a small credit against running 
expense.” 


Is not this a sensible plan? And is it not a 
good plan for printers who have reached the stage 
where they actually have a real depreciation 
account set aside? These. bonds earn from 5 to 6 
per cent, and that in itself, is more than some 
printers are getting from the capital they have 
invested in their machinery, type and material. 

The matter is well worthy of the consideration 
of the thoughtful progressives. 


PRINTER RETIRES 


After being in business for thirty years, J. B. 
Huling, owner of the Commercial Printing Com- 


pany, 167 West Monroe Street, has given up 
business on account of physical infirmity. He 
maintains his usual strong mental vigor, but has 


to be wheeled around in a chair. The plant was 
recently sold at auction. The plant, besides the 
composing room, has a pressroom consisting of a 
cylinder and four job presses. 


The forenoon results are the dents we put in 
a day’s work. 


®) 
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History Repeats Itself 
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This article presents a point of view that is not shared in 
by everyone. Nevertheless discussion is the means of arriving 
at the right principles and the editor of The Ben Franklin Monthly 
gives space to this presentation in order that an opening may be 
given to rebuttal statements couched in the same logical and cour- 
teous language with which the analysis is presented.—FEditor. 


HE linotype bridges the centuries. Nothing 

more interesting or better calculated to 

enable us to arrive at a correct analysis 
of what the future must hold for the composition 
of printing surfaces offers itself than to look back 
to the processes and the circumstances that sur- 
rounded the invention of the printing art. 


The first step in the invention was really the 
all-slug way, for in order to multiply books more 
rapidly than was possible by hand written books, 
block books were made, the entire page being 
carved upon single blocks of wood. It is quite 
probable that in case of an error in carving a 
partially completed wood block, that the whole 
work was not done over again, but that the 
spoiled work was sawed off and new pieces 
carved and joined to take its place. 


Taking the canon of probability as a guide, 
we can readily conceive that this procedure would 
suggest that single letters should be cut; these 
single letters assembled in words and sentences, 
and thus bring the art of printing into existence. 


The next conception was finding an easier 
way to multiply the characters as a corollary of 
the first conception of finding a means to multiply 
the written page or book. Therefore, instead of 
carving individual letters the concept was _ to 
incise or engrave intaglio characters in metal and 
thus make matrices from which to cast individual 
letters. At this stage we come to a most in- 
teresting crisis in the art. Why was it that these 
sagacious men did not conceive the idea _ of 
assembling entire matrices in words and sentences, 
into lines, and casting them in that way? It was 
doubtless due to the fact that the time was not 
ripe. Not until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, neither the steam engine itself nor other 
machinery of production was possible until the 
third element, modern machine tools, supplied 
the means of working materials accurately and 
economically. 


_ The early printers could not make anything 
better to print from than the single letter for the 
same relative reason that Watt’s steam engine 
could not be made to work until Wilkinson in- 
vented a tool for machining the cylinders. 

Be it remembered that it was not until the 
spring of 1765 that the inspired idea came to 
Watt that brought into the world modern tools. 
As the science of tool-making developed step by 
step, the crudities of type making were removed. 
Selective taste, despite many retardations, grad- 
ually dominated, and in the last quarter century 
men’s vision has cleared more and more, and the 
art of the old masters appears again. As Keats 
says: 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 

Its loveliness increases, it will never 

Pass into nothingness.” 


The makers of single type had all the ex- 
perience of the centuries and the increasing 
accomplishments of the tool-makers to aid them 
in adequately representing the conceptions of the 
old masters of printing. With many hundred 
years of accumulated knowledge and experience 
behind them they have every right to look 
proudly upon what they have achieved. Never- 
theless it is still upon the basis of single type 
that they have used the tool-maker and _ pro- 
duced their results. 


A slight knowledge of the laws of psychology 
if used in connection with a study of the de- 
velopment of the ideas of tool-makers will dis- 
close mental operations being guided and held to 
directness and simplicity. In this environment 
the inherent, natural tendency of the human 
mind to make simple things complex, is steadily 
opposed, and set ideas as to how anything shall 
be done is not so likely to become established in 
the face of the spirit of simplification. 


The crudities of the appliances which the 
inventors of printing designed and made, and 
the results they accomplished with them, are a 
lesson to every modern printer. It is a_ per- 
petual reproach to us for what we fail to per- 
form with the wonderful mechanisms of accuracy 
and dispatch in our control today, when we 
examine the work the old inventors of printing 
accomplished out of the small opportunities they 
had. The old printers had open minds and their 
works show that they did the best possible with 
means which they could obtain. 

Habit and the idea of flexibility through the 
use of a small unit as represented in the single 
type proved the stumbling block to every effort 
to lessen the drudgery of hand composition. 
Because the early printers made beautiful printing 
through the medium of single type the minds of 
men were molded rigidly to the notion that single 
type were the only means to do printing to say 
nothing of good printing or classic printing. In- 
deed this peculiar quality of mind was shown in 
the opposition to the invention of Gillott dis- 
placing the quill pen, in blotting paper dis- 
placing the sand-box, and in the typewriter dis- 
placing handwriting. It was a “‘state of mind” 
which made the Paige machine ruin the fortunes 
of Mark Twain though he was not too old for 
time to allow his genius to recoup his losses. 

The true test of promise for an _ enduring 
civilization is its approximation to comprehensively 
eliminating waste but when printing was invented 
and for many years thereafter, until compara- 
tively recent times, labor was much cheaper than 
material. Labor-saving machines were either 
something humorous or underhand devices to 
starve the laborer, and the idea spread and _ be- 
came fixed. 

It was a tremendous task therefore to bridge 
the centuries—to go back to that intervening 
time between the carved block and the single 
type—for the genius of Mergenthaler to find the 
‘“‘lost chance’ and from that small vantage point, 
bring about an advance in the means of recording 
thought that taken in all its dimensions may 
well be claimed to be as important to the world 
as the invention of printing itself. 

Printing is not a trade though tradesmen work 
at it. The difference between an art and a trade 
is the difference between a profession and bodily 
labor; between a thinker and a mere physical 
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toiler. Typographical abominations are _ being 
created with single type by tradesmen and print- 
ing altogether lovely, worthy of the thoughts 
perpetuated in printing, is being done by printers. 

The more type forms designed, the more 
faces cut, the wider becomes the field for the 
printer to use his selective taste to create beau- 
tiful and appropriate printing, and inversely, the 
wider the field for the mere tradesman to injure 
the fair name of the art of printing. 

Within a comparatively few years since the 
linotype came into being, there has been placed 
in the power of the printer a means to express 
his conceptions as rapidly as they arise before 
his cultivated vision; not slowly dragged out 
letter by letter, but warm from the imagination 
that conceives the combinations in all the beauty 
of form, tone and harmony, of line of the units. 

The multiple magazine linotype is more than 
adequate to answer the highest skill and the 
most critical selective taste. The future of the 
man who aims to be a printer, not content to be 
a tradesman; must be a devotion to the study of 
the work of the old masters, of the principles of 
design and of composition, so that he can ap- 
proximate atleast, the possibilities that the 
multiple magazine linotype can give him, and it 
will lead him steadily forward not only in the 
cultivation of his latent talents, but bring him 
into the front rank of the aristocracy brains, with 
the adequate financial reward that the world un- 
failingly gives to those who meet its needs with 
intelligent service. 


DETROIT DOINGS 


The Detroit Franklin-Typothetae Association 
is accomplishing good work. Recently four new 
memberships have been added, viz.: Matthews- 
Tanzey Company, 676 West Grand Boulevard; 
Hotel Cadillac Printing Department, Cadillac 
Hotel; and Calvert Lithographing Company. 

The organization has sixty-three firms co-operat- 
ing in the matter of the disposal of waste paper. 
All are satisfied with the extra returns they are 
getting. 

A platen press division has recently been 
formed and weekly meetings are being held 

The regular monthly meeting of the Detroit 
Typothetae-Franklin Association was held Tues- 
day, April 24th, at the board of commerce. A 
feature of the meeting was a talk of ““War’’ by 
‘Captain Patrick Moran, who saw actual trench 
life in Europe. 

During the recent Red Cross campaign for 
funds, a unit of the Detroit Typothetae-Franklin 
Association was formed to help along the good 
work. The contribution from the members and 
the printing plants was a very large one. 

War or no war, the printing business in 
Detroit is holding up exceptionally well. Inter- 
views with leading printers indicate that the out- 
look for continued good business is exceedingly 
bright. Dozens of concerns are putting in con- 
siderable new equipment and are preparing them- 
selves for larger orders than ever before. 

A pleasant gathering took place at Detroit 
recently when Beecher, Peck & Lewis, wholesale 
paper dealers entertained 175 Michigan printers 
at the Detroit Athletic Club with an elaborate 
banquet, followed by high-class cabaret. The 
purpose of the function was to have Michigan 


printers meet Norman W. Wilson, vice-president, 
and C. W. Chabot, advertising manager of the 
Hammermill Paper Company of Erie, Pa. A. F. 
Peck, of the firm, acted as toastmaster and chair- 
man. 


CINCINNATI HAPPENINGS 


The Ben Franklin Club of Cincinnati is active 
in matters for the good of the craft. Meetings 
are being held regularly and much is being ac- 
complished. At the  semi-monthly meeting 

‘Pamphlet Binding” was discussed with W. F. 
Kroner, in charge of the program. Mr. Kroner 
gave a description of the various items entering 
into the different bindery costs and presented 
and explained a trade price list covering all 
ordinary bindery work. 

The book committee of the Methodist Book 
Concern held a meeting recently, and went over 
the plans of the company’s book publishing de- 
partment for the coming year. The business of 
the book department has grown to $3,000,000 a 
year and nets a profit of $300,000 yearly, all of 
which is used for the support of superannuated 
ministers of the Methodist Church. 

An interesting suit is pending. The Heil 
Printing Company has sued Fred Procter, book- 
binder, for $2,016.30 as damages. It is claimed 
that water flowing from Procter’s quarters on the 
floor above their plant damaged them to that 
extent. 

C. Lee Downey, formerly head of the Circular 
Advertising Company of Cincinnati, has _ in- 
corporated a company known as the C. Lee 
Downey Company, with an authorized capital 
stock of $10,000, to engage in the printing busi- 
ness. The Circular Advertising Company re- 
cently discontinued doing business on its special 
line of printing owing to the passage of sumptuary 
liquor laws. 


MONOTYPE PROFITS 


The Lanston Monotype ‘Machine Company 
had a very successful year according to the report 
for the twelve months ended February 28th last. 
The profits were nearly double those of the 
previous year, amounting to $822,518. Net after 
depreciation was $759,741, equal to $12.66 a 
share on 60,000 shares of capital stock, against 
$5.76 in 1916. The surplus was $399,791, after 
paying dividends of $360,000. The company is 
behind on orders and the factory is working over- 
time which is a healthy sign. 

It is not generally known that monotype 
machines are extensively used in the following 
government printing offices: Canadian govern- 


ment, Ottawa; Australian Federal government, 
Melbourne; Victorian government, Melbourne; 
New South Wales government, Sydney; South 


Australian government, Adelaide; West Australian 
government, Perth; Queensland government, Bris- 
bane; New Zealand government, Wellington; 
Union of South Africa, Pretoria; Government. of 
Fiji, Suva; Indian government, Simla and Cal- 
cutta; Punjaub government, Lahore; Central 
government Press, Bombay; Kashmir State Press, 
Jammu; Mysore State Press, Bangalore; Ceylon 
government, Colombo; Government of Cyprus, 
Famagusta; Government of Gold Coast, Accra; 
Jamaican government, Kingston; Egyptian govern- 
ment, Cairo. 
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Doing nothing is doing worse than nothing. 


War talk is cheap; it bores but does not kill. 


Advertising is a hypodermic solution of ginger. 


Some printers are entitled to nothing and get 
it. 


In a world of change consistency is often a 
vice. 


A printer’s chief fault is having so many small 
ones. 


Printers who are too fresh are apt to get into 
a pickle. 


There isn’t really any real nutrition in a vote 
of thanks. 


Doing the impossible is a commonplace of 
enterprise. 


To realize our own folly makes others seem 
less foolish. 


Many printing firms mobilize but never get 
into action. 


For a printer to know how to do things is to 
possess them. 


Do* your best, but don’t do your best friend 
and customer. 


Printers given to self-love and admiration need 
fear no rivals. 


If you can *t do anything else keep wis tine 
a patriotic air. 


Many a printer has money to burn because he 
doesn’t burn it. 


Knowledge with a printer is power only so far 
as it is practiced. 


The pessimistic printer sees bad luck in the 
success of others. 


Few printers can live” on the profits of what 
they sell to themselves. 


There is a vast difference in being a successful 
printer and wanting to be. 


If some printers were to speak their minds 
it wouldn’t take them long. 


If a printer feels he is being driven to despair 
he should get out and walk. 


Knowledge is power only to the printer who 
knows he doesn’t know it all. 


Some printers derive a lot of satisfaction from 
making themselves miserable. 


Some printers knock so hard that they don’t 
hear the invitation ‘‘come in.” 


The world is in league with practical men; 
the others are merely fiddlers. 


The cheery printer is welcome everywhere 
provided he doesn’t overdo it. 


The world always helps the printer who is 
willing to help the other fellow. 


We should always show sympathy by enduring 
others’ troubles with resignation. 


Figuratively a printer is not what he looks 


like; literally he is as he thinks. 


No printer can make a fool of himself all the 
time; he has to sleep occasionally. 


The moment a printer lacks faith in himself 
his work begins to look less attractive. 


When a printer can talk on only one subject 
he soon lacks the opportunity to talk at all. 


Printers must not think in order to be forceful 
it is necessary to step on other people's toes. 


A printer cannot reason in a rage; he cannot 
succeed when out of harmony with his fellows. 


The easier it is to pump a printer the less in- 
formation a customer gets out of him the better. 


The printer who refuses to work is as foolish 
as the man who looks for a rainbow at midnight. 


Some printers are so afraid of finding trouble 
that they will not even balance their bank books. 


Ambition has been described as a feeling that 
you want to do something that you know you 
can t. 


Many printers have found that it costs more 
to avenge a wrong than it does to let it go by 


default. 


Printers should always remember that there 
are just as many seconds in a spare minute as in 
a full one. 
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W hat Is a Fair Price? 
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HE community does not seem to appreciate 

that all losses in unproductive and _ un- 

remunerative enterprises are borne by the 
community. 

So says Mr. Eddy the author of The New 
Competition and thus places a fact little known— 
and less considered—where those who run may 
read. Is it a fact that the community has to 
suffer every time a failure occurs? It certainly 
is; yet this fact is not often borne home to the 
individual because, personally the individual does 
not feel the personal suffering. 

Mr. Eddy takes the manufacture of plows 
and from it draws a pointed lesson. The same 
lesson applies to the printing industry, the 
binding industry, as well as to all the allied 
industries. Here it is: 


The prevailing price for certain plows is $20. 


Three makers supply the market, and the 
plows they make are so near alike it is imma- 
terial to users which they buy. 


Each plow cost “‘A’’ a new-comer, with his 
smaller plant, $20 to make; “‘B,’’ with a larger 
output, $19; and “C,’’ with a very large output, 
$18. What is a “fair price’ for those plows? 

At $20 it is but a question of time when 
“A” will go out of business; ““B”’ is only making 
a small return on his investment; while “‘C’’ is 
making approximately 10 per cent clear on his 
entire output. (He is making what to a printer, 
would be a large profit, for the plowwright 
figures evervthing, including sales expense, into 
his cost of $18. The only salvation for “‘A’’ is 
to enlist more and yet more capital, as many 
printing concerns have done and are doing; even 
then the day of reckoning is sure to come, for 
the increased capital means increased interest and 
eventually the end must most assuredly come). 

If “‘A” goes out of business the price of plows 
will advance materially; if he is to remain in 
business the price of plows must advance (other- 
wise he cannot stay in business). 

Under free competition ‘‘A’’ hovers on the 
edge of bankruptcy; if he closes down tempo- 
rarily, plows advance to $21 and he immediately 
starts up, when the price drops to $20. He is on 
the ragged edge of industrial starvation. 

Thus is the normal condition of the industrial 
and the commercial world; it is the condition 
described by Adam Smith: it is the margin of 
cultivation of Ricardo; it is recognized in the 
phrases ‘marginal increment,’ ‘marginal utility, 
etc: 

Under free competition fluctuations in supply 
and demand are sudden and wide, as the most 
cursory study of price charts demonstrates. The 
inevitable result is that the margin of unstability 
in every occupation and industry is very wide, 
wide in direct proportion to the freedom of the 
competition, narrow where competition is con- 
trolled. 

The practical question for the community to 
consider is, whether it is better to broaden this 
margin of instability—of loss and disaster—by 
encouraging still greater freedom and recklessness 


of competition, or narrow the margin of in- 
stability by controlling competition. 

It is to the interest of the community that 
plows should be sold at $20 until ‘‘A”’ is ruined 
and then go to $22 or $24, where possibly they 
were before “‘A’”’ started in; or, is it not to the 
interest of the community to pay $21 and keep 
all three makers in business? 

It is never creditable to a community that 
industrial or business failures occur within its 
borders. If a printer fails in a given com- 
munity it is because he has not been paid a fair 
price for his product; he has not made a living 
margin. The community has reaped an advan- 
tage through the low prices of the printer and in 
the long run the community has to make up the 
loss, for all losses in unproductive and _ unre- 
munerative enterprises are sooner or later borne 
by the community at large. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS ALSO AWAKEN 


The photo-engravers of the North American 
continent have untiedly moved forward two steps 
at a bound and in doing so give an object lesson 
to thos printers who are making estimates and 
charges along the same lines prevailing four or 
five years ago. 

This is the way the engravers of Richmond 
and the south put the matter before the buying 
public. 

“Owing to the increased cost of materials 
entering into the manufacture of halftones, 
etchings and other products of their shops, the 


. photo-engraving concerns have decided upon an 


advance in prices to go into effect at once. Not 
only will the prices be increased, but a different 
method of billing will go into effect, the concerns 
finding that it is better to work on a sliding 
scale than by the square-inch system. The new 
method has been adopted throughout the country. 


No line of business has been hit harder by the 
increased cost of materials than the _ photo- 
engravers. The cost of zinc, copper, chemicals 
and labor have all advanced. Some of the 
material has doubled in cost, while chemicals have 
advanced from 300 to 1,000 per cent.” 


Here we have two steps forward: advanced 
prices (the same throughout the length and 
breadth of the continent), and a more rational 
scale of arriving at charges, also universal in its 
application. yet there are printers who main- 
tain that in their case—‘‘it can’t be done.”’ 


THE OFFICIAL BULLETIN 


The government has started the publication of 
a daily newspaper giving news and announce- 
ments of all departments relating to war prepa- 
ration. The publication, known as the Official 
Bulletin, is issued under the direction of the 
committee on public information and will be 
mailed to all newspapers, commercial organiza- 
tions and others requesting it. Postmasters have 
been directed to post it daily in their offices. 

A weekly bulletin also is planned especially for 
issuance to weekly newspapers, which will be 
asked to copy as many items as possible. 

Edward S. Rochester, former editor of a 
Washington newspaper, is editor of the Official 
Bulletin. 


%) 
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Checking Up Some Western 


Estimates 
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printer in the western states submits a 

batch of ten estimates, with the proposal 

that they shall be studied for the benefit 
of the printers of Chicago and the west. They 
are here considered very briefly. Column A is 
the western printer's estimate and column B.F.M. 
shows the estimate of the Ben Franklin Monthly. 
Readers generally are invited to discuss both. 


One Thosand Envelopes, 64— A. B.F.M. 
StocksscOstse S25 LO Nc cece + woun: $22.48 Ome pel al 
Handlingsandiprotits.«. 4:..4:. .:: ou 50 
Composition and lock-up, corner 
Nh So aoW an oo eae gs) AU 
Press—make-ready and run..... 1.00 [eZ 
Bindery, packing and delivering. .... af ts 
Difference of 95 cents........ $32 5D ioe 42250) 
One Thousand Postal Cards— A B.F.M 


Coeteesste 10 re actiicdowne = $10.00, $10.00 


Handling and profit... ........ ae 1.00 
Composition and lock-up, circu- 

Ea. Sp Ro gee eee ere 35 aS) 
Press—make-ready and run.... 1.00 125 
Binder, packing and delivering. .... B10. 

Ditherencemotes-\e/ Duct ue week Si lesoer Sloat 0 


Can it possibly be worth while to pay out 
$10 for stock, and at least $1 for labor, for the 
sake of the privilege of charging this job on the 
books for the munificent profit of 35 cents? 


One Thousand Business Cards— A. B.F.M 
Stock—22x3%, cost 50 cents....$ 0.50 $ 0.50 
Handlingsangepront= 1.05 .... ae a25 
Composition and lock-up....... 15 VS) 
Press—make-ready and run.... 1.00 fee 
Bindery, cut, packing and de- 
lingering ¢ Seances A es eke hldin Bite 25 
Ditlerencecoke |e sx seins ts $25 0086S 15.,00 
Three Thousand Business Cards— A. B.F.M. 
Stock—3x5, cost 90 cents...... $2, JED peel 
Hlandlingiand profit... 2... ..5. 2D ) 
Composition and lock-up, aver- 
AOC OO LC) ete a2 et hhe. 2 kk ss 1.00 1250 
Press—make-ready and run, 3,000 
AGS keer ewe we Sa. 3.00 Bae) 
Bindery, cut, packing and de- 
leverin Swat were heie ites. - Wis, 
Lirerence ss OU te, Mies <  lies $°7500F $6250 
Five Hundred Ball Programs— A. B.F.M. 
Stocks -costssp2 1250s sc iis. $2 Seon ha 2e25 
Handlmgtand’ profits 203.02. «.. Pr, .60 
Composition and lock-up, four 
hours wets wince as Pils cs. 5.00 6.00 
Press—make-ready and run, also 
SCOTIN GF ae eee ey AO) Dot) 
Bindery, packing and delivering. .... Mie 


Difference rp2.2 3 aaee Stab bs +i $29 54S k50 


Five Hundred Menus— A. B.F.M. 
SIOCK =e COStE DL ee. <) s-ceeae eae Se 2200" aeccU0 
Idandling-and: protit... ... 0.4). « es 50 
Composition and lock-up, three 
NOUL Seta esate: Leet shed hs. 4.50 
Press—make-ready and run, also 
SCORN Smite at ins eee ee 2.00 2250 
Bindery, packing and delivering. .... Ps) 
Differences p20.) some Chal tg SHOE ES 
One Thousand Note Heads— A. B.F.M. 
UOC COST oe) me ree pa LOY eal elt 
Fiendinesandeprott. + ..6 een 7 ee 50 
Composition and-lock-up....... Ea), AVES. 
Press—make-ready and run and 
Li Keene See Ne ek hae ge la i 1225 
Bindery, pad, packing and de- 
lieveninigueact ts eee. oar irs he 
Ditterences S27 tee ee ee HL OU aA) 
One Thousand Letterheads— A. B.F.M: 
Stock—-cost, $1.30, ready ruled..$ 1.30 $ 1.30 
Handlingrand) prone. ee. < ae 45 
Composition and lock-up....... “oD Wis, 
Press—make-ready and run and 
[1h eee sony es eee eis ese) 
Bindery, packing and delivering. _.20 2. 
Diskerencees olsen see ee $3.00 $ 4.00 
Three Thousand Letterheads— A. B.F.M. 
mm COCKs COSt nit) Vi peep eaae $4.50 $ 4.50 
Elancine candeprotlt sera ie een) 1.00 
Composition and lock-up....... os | 1s 
Press—make-ready and run and 
Lin Keene pie cae ees ae ten 3.00 6) 985, 
Bindery, packing and delivering. .... es) 
Wifkerences ) 1.90! 24" a. ae, SEO eed) 
One Thousand 14 Billheads— A. B.F.M. 
Stock—cost, $1.20, ready ruled.$ 1.20 $ 1.20 
Handlineeand profits... -..; eh et 40 
Composition and*lock-up....... 2.00 2.50 
Press—make-ready and run and 
INK PEEWO COLOIS® 0. eae 2 tn 2250 3.00 
Bindery, pad, packing and de- 
lavering OAeeeen te. . es aeaiene oe, cs a, 50 
Witterences o1200. . ee eee bP O2,005 bay. OU 


Suppose our western friend had quoted the 
higher, the better, and the profitable prices, and 
thus lost half the orders. What then? He would 
still have been fully 10 per cent better off. Less 
work, less wear and tear, and better profits. 


HOLDING THE BAG 


Charles H. Canode, the Chicago printer who 
was a witness in New York, May 7th, in the 
trial of Captain Franz Rintelen, of the German 
navy, and several Americans, on the charge of 
conspiracy to foment strikes in munition plants, 
testified he received an order from Congressman 
Buchanan for 100,000 pamphlets for Labor's 


National Peace Council and his bill was about 


‘$1,000, but $600 is still owing. 


In some printing establishments trouble makers 
are as plentiful as peace makers are scarce. 
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CHICAGO’S ESTIMATING CLASSES 


The estimating classes which have been held 
during the past six months in connection with the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago have proved very 
successful in every respect. The attendance has 
been more than gratifying to the officers, although 
there was a falling off towards the end of the 
course. 

At the beginning over 150 employees from 
various printing establishments in the city at- 
tended, with a regularity which was surprising as 
it was gratifying. All the examination papers 
have been sent to the School of Printing at 
Indianapolis, which is operated in connection with 
the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America, and it is expected that no less than 
fifty of those who have attended the classes will 
be awarded diplomas. The possession of one of 
these diplomas will be of considerable value to its 
possessor, as it determines his ability to be able 
to estimate correctly on a wide class of printing 
which the course has embraced. No diploma will 
be given unless the examination papers have been 
executed with an intelligence demonstrating that 
the printer thoroughly understands his subject. 
We hope in our next issue to be able to give a 
list of those who have successfully passed the 
examination. 


PRINTING PICTURIZED 


Orchestra Hall, on April 25th, was the scene 
of a memorable gathering of members of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago and their em- 
ployees. The much heralded educational moving 
picture in seven reels, entitled “‘Printing Pictur- 
ized,’’ was presented under the auspices of the 
local organization. Every seat, with the exception 
of those in the gallery, was occupied and great 
interest was manifested in the reels as they were 
shown. 

The seven parts depicted designing, photo- 
engraving, electrotyping, flat bed printing, type- 
setting, rotary printing and binding, ink making, 
paper making and roller making. The exhibition 
was an education in every sense of the word. 
Altogether nearly 5,000 feet of film was shown. 
The views were self-explanatory and needed no 
lecturer to enlarge upon them. Particularly en- 
grossing were the pictures of the manufacture of 
paper, ink and rollers, the operations of which 
were new to a great majority of those present, 
although familar as they were in handling the 
finished product. 

The proceedings were enlivened by songs by 
Messrs. E. F. Dressler and A. E. Bredemeier, 
while Mr. Robert R. Birch, organist and choir- 
master or Emmanuel Church, La Grange, played 
several selections on the organ. 


PERSONALS 


William J. Wright, for many years with the 
Sheridan Company, is now representing the Ray- 


field-Dahly Company. 


A petition in bankruptcy was filed May Ist 
by J. S. Lincoln, printer, 4618 Broadway, Chicago. 
Liabilities, $4,339.47; assets, $3,365.35. 

Vice-President Arthur Bentley of the Miehle 
Company has purchased a ten-room residence and 
grounds on Maple Avenue, in Winnetka. The 
property is valued at $35,000. 


NORTHWEST SIDE MEETING 


The printers of the northwest side held a very 
successful dinner meeting on the 14th of May at 
Wicker Park Hall, the attendance being nearly 
forty. 

Among the various questions which were taken 
up for discussion was the matter of the adver- 
tisements which had appeared in the local news- 
papers urging merchants and others to patronize 
the printers in the vicinity in which they lived, 
and also calling attention to the increased cost of 
materials entering into the production of printing. 

Several members present reported that they 
had received direct evidence of the value of the 
advertising as they had secured business from 
customers who had never given them work before. 
As it was the consensus of opinion that the ad- 
vertising which had been contracted for had 
produced results, it was decided to continue the 
advertising plan as originally laid out. 

The question of holding an annual outing was 
brought out for discussion, and a committee was 
appointed to make the necessary arrangements 
for a summer ‘meeting, it being held that the 
outing last year did much to cement a good 
feeling among the members. 


A NEW DICTIONARY 


Everyone knows the value of a good diction- 


ary. The worth of a reliable publication is always 
appreciated in a printing office. Attention is 
drawn to an advertisement in another column 
with reference to Webster's New International 
Dictionary which contains clear, concise and 
authoritative information on all kinds of subjects. 
This new work not only treats of the puzzling 
everyday questions of spelling, pronunciation, 
punctuations, compound words, division of sylla- 
bles, etc., but answers the technical questions of 
architects, accountants, insurance men, automo- 
bilists, lawyers, railway men, clergymen, musicians, 
school teachers, of leaders in all walks of life. 
If an establishment is not already supplied with a 
copy of this new creation, one supreme authority 
on hand, for instant use should be on hand. 

It is a key to literature of seven centuries 
and besides containing 400,000 defined words and 
phrases, it contains upwards of 6,000 illustrations 
on 2,700 pages. 

It is published by G. & C. Merriam Company 
of Springfield, Mass., from whom all information 
can be obtained. 


DOING OUR BIT 


The printing industry of Chicago is certainly 
doing its share in helping forward the good work 
undertaken by the American Red Cross. The 
Association of Commerce extended an invitation 
to the members of the Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago to serve on the committee and generally 
assist in obtaining members who would subscribe 
toward the funds of this deserving organization. 
Needless to say the matter was very cordially 
taken up and in less than two weeks over $4,000 
was subscribed in the various printing establish- 
ments in Chicago. This speaks well for the 
generosity of printers generally in helping forward 
a deserving charity. Before the list is closed the 
officers are confident that the amount subscribed 


will be well over $5,000. 


& 
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treatment of the paper interest, Harry A. 

Maddox, writes as follows in the British & 
Colonial Printer, incidentally discovering an in- 
teresting situation in the paper trade and ex- 
traneous influences affecting it: 


I N criticizing the British Government for its 


Following on our note re the waste of valuable 
paper in national service advertising, it is inter- 
esting to observe that one prominent London 
daily refuses to accept further advertising copy 
for national service, on the principle that the 
propaganda as conducted is wasteful, costly and 
ineficient. If the government would cut out the 
use of paper and the cost of maintaining an ad- 
vertising campaign, substituting in its stead a 
series of short ads. announcing its actual labor 
requirements, the country would benefit no less 
than the paper trade. We find on inquiry that 
many duplicate sets of bulky advertising literature 
have been issued by the authorities, while copies 
have actually been sent to men who have long 
since been called to the army. 


Another form of paper waste by official de- 
partments is due to the obstinate adherence to 
half foolscap sheets for announcements. The 
board of agriculture has sent out instruction to 
potato growers, which could easily have been pro- 
duced on an octavo form. The authorities, how- 
ever, despite the cost and scarcity of paper, have 
preferred to maintain correct official style by 
allowing two-thirds of blank space on a_ half 
foolscap sheet. Meantine, for the purposés of 
real trade and industry, which is vital to the 
success of the war, we are treated to the absurd 
spectacle of 20 inch by 30 inch posters, which, on 
a respectable hoarding, require the aid of a pair 
of binoculars and a halt of several minutes in 
order to get sense out of them. We have not 
yet reached the vogue of the double-crown poster, 
for licenses have been granted for the use and 
completion of work in hand. Spring catalogues 
have been issued as usual, with extra literature 
accompanying, to announce the shortage of paper 
and to solicit requests for future catalogues. 
Thus we find that the net result of governmental 
control of paper is an immediate consumption of 
a larger amount. Similarly with newspapers— 
the shortage of paper leads to an increase of 
price, to counterbalance which many of the dailies 
present an increased bulk. 


That paper is growing more scarce is, un- 
fortunately, an undeniable fact. The mills are 
more aware of this than either the agent or the 
consumer. Wholesalers and printers are, on the 
whole, fairly well stocked. Printers, generally, 
are bought in advance, and immediate require- 
ments and inquiries are few. For what there are, 
the mills either refuse to quote or ask a price 
which upsets the equanimity of the buyer. Mill 
prices to the wholesaler are very frequently higher 
than the wholesaler is selling stock stuff to the 
printer at the present time. For example, engine 
sized bookpapers cannot be made under 9d. (18c) 
per pound, while wholesalers are selling stocks at 


8d ¥(16c) to 9d (18c) per pound..7A very good 
class of tub sized account book paper can be 
secured from wholesalers at 9d (18c) per pound, 
less discount. In the realm of printings, the 
mills will not accept orders under 7d (14c) per 
pound for fines, while it is frequently possible 
for the user to buy at this figure, and even less, 
from the wholesaler. The situation will; of course, 
right itself in due course, for wholesalers’ stocks 
are dwindling. There is a feeling in the trade 
that the minimum price engine sized papers will 
ultimately reach 9d (18c) per pound. In our 
opinion, everything depends upon the issue of 
the submarine problem, of which we learn very 
little at the present time, owing to official re- 
ticence and the uselessness of the weekly sta- 
tistics. When we know officially that the rate of 
building exceeds the rate of sinking, and that 
neutral boats dare hazard the journey, we may 
trade in paper with more confidence, provided 
only that licenses are issued with a common- 
sense application, and that no further paper 
restriction is announced. 


Strawboards are rapidly approaching the state 
when the price will figure per pound, instead of 
per ton. During the past week transactions have 
taken place at £32 ($160) to £35 ($170) per ton. 
This is a phenomena, only exceeded in strange- 
ness by the apparent scarcity. Boxmakers are 
feeling the pinch, save those larger establishments 
with a larger capacity for storage. We have heard 
of a few houses expecting to close down within a 
few weeks failing the arrival of supplies. In the 
Manchester district some of the boxmakers are 
supporting a local mill in the endeavor to supply 
a substitute for strawboard, made from waste 
paper and board clippings. The product is not 
equal to strawboard and a much larger quantity 
is necessary than is formed by the output of one 
small mill. 


It is officially stated that the government 
propose in future not to impose restrictions on 
any particular trade without prior consultation 
with the trade concerned. In the past we have 
been too accustomed to receiving a sudden and 
unexpected blow by the mere issue of regulations. 
There was a fear very recently that national 
service would mean the drastic depletion of any 
and every industry (save direct service) without 
any consideration for the industry itself. There 
is some satisfaction now in knowing that the 
government is intending to co-operate more 
sympathetically. Even in the case of calling up 
men who have enrolled for national service the 
employer is allowed to defend his own interests. 
Presumably, if he can prove the man to be on 
important or necessary work, he will be allowed 
to retain his services. Through it all, however, 
it is well to keep in view the fact that the 
government must have the men required to end 
the war quickly. It will certainly be won more 
quickly if the right men are put in the right 
place. 


Some printers are not satisfied to remain at 
the bottom of the ladder. They always want to 
get lower down. 


Venerable is the rugged face, all weather 
tanned; for it is the face of a man living man- 


like.’’—Carlyle. 
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NEW RULING PRICE LIST 


The blank book, loose leaf and rulers’ division 
of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, have put 
into force, effective after May 15th last, a new 
standard price list compiled in accordance with 
the latest figures obtained in binderies through the 
operation of the Standard Cost System. The 
prices are as follows: 

Prices based on 2 beam _ standard ruling 
machine. 

Interlining requires special care in make- 
ready and running at slower speed. Add 33 1-3 
per cent to regular faint line schedule for running. 


Setting Head and Foot Lines— 


Box heading I—4 line fancy and | 
double? any- color ern en eee $0. 30 
Box heading 1I—3 line fancy and | 
doublesany @color, ree aan eee ee 5209 
Box heading 1 double and | single line 
any. COlOT Ses .re. ete aoe ee eee es aT 
Footings | double or | single line each 
Any “COLOT. | © et... ah eee en eee .05 


Setting Faint Line Pens— 
17 inches minimum basis on faints. 


Setting faints, 36 to 13 points, per inch.. .04 
Setting faints, 12 to 9 points, per inch.. .06 
Two color faints, 36 to 13 points, per 
ich. 8” Waa ashe atin ee ee eee eae OS 
Two color faints, 12 to 9 points, per 
Inch hsaisak Goes Oe re tee eZ 
Three faints, 36 to 13 points, per inch... .14 
Three faints, 12 to 9 points, per inch... .16 
Setting Down Line Pens— 
Minimum charge for setting down lines... .50 
Setting down line pens per point (double 
line isstWoupoints) sa. ee eee OS. 
Sub-headings per point additional........ FOS 
Colors of Ink in Down Lines— 
2 colors allowed. Extra colors, per color... .50 
Setting Striker— 
Per each box heading in down-lining.....  .25 
Per each striker ‘in faint lining, ....2.... aoa 


Running (8,500 inches minimum basis)— 
Running regular weight stock per 1,000 


INCHES 2o< (teeta ike ee ee, en 05 
Stock lighter than 16-lb. folio per 1,000 

inches 527 ees Ae ee eae eee Oy 
Index Bristol, tag board, etc., per 1,000 

inches ase ee eos .09 


ADVERTISING VALUE 


The worth of advertising is always a much 
discussed subject among certain individuals. Those 
who believe in its efficacy are in a great majority 
of cases successful merchants. Sometimes they 
over reach themselves, but not often. Startling 
figures relating to failures in business and non- 
advertisers were given recently to the Cincinnati 
Ad Club by Jesse M. Josephs, of Josephs Ad- 
vertising Agency. Mr. Josephs said among other 
things: “Figures I obtained from a financial 
agency show that out of all the failures in a large 
American city during the year, 86 per cent of the 
firms had not spent a dollar on -dvertising, 14 
per cent spent about $50 a year apiece; not one 
had really advertised. Judicious advertising is 
founded on facts, figures, and research. I want 
to warn you not to stand still in advertising. If 
you don’t advance every year your business is 
slated for the grave.”’ 


THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


The keys of the City of St. Louis will be 
handed to the Association of Advertising Club 
members next June, 3rd to 7th. Nothing will be 
too good for them is prophesied by the - local 
advertising men and printers. All the organiza- 
tions are preparing for the convention arrange- 
ments which are declared to be ideal. 

The general sessions of the convention—with 
the single exception of the Sunday afternoon 
inspirational meeting—will be held at the Jeffer- 
son Theater, just across the street from the 
Jefferson Hotel, which will be convention head- 
quarters. The Sunday afternoon meeting, weather 
permitting, will be an outdoor affair, in the 
quadrangle of the university, but arrangements 
will be of such a character that it can be shifted 
to the gymnasium or some other building at the 
last minute if necessary. 

The departmental sessions and _ inter-depart- 
mentals will be held for the most part, under one 
roof, in the Municipal Courts Building, a walk 
of five minutes. from the Jefferson. The adver- 
tising exhibit will be housed on the first and the 
second floors of the City Hall. 

It seems likely that some of the inter-depart- 
mentals will have to be held outside the Municipal 
Courts ‘Building, because of the need for more 
space than would be provided there, but assur- 
ances have been given by the St. Louis com- 
mittee that all meetings will be convenient to the 
headquarters hotel, that quiet meeting-places will 
be provided, and that all will be so close to- 
gether that there will be no difficulty in getting 
from one to another in a very short time. Several 
near-by places are available, and the St. Louis 
committee will select the most suitable. 

The location for the advertising exhibit is the 
best that has ever been available for that pur- 
pose. The rotunda of the City Hall, large, light, 
well ventilated and beautiful, will afford unusual 
opportunities to the National Exhibit committee, 
and Charles S. Peterson, of Chicago, chairman 
of that committee, who was in St. Louis just 
prior to this meeting, expressed great pleasure 
over the location and the hearty co-operation of 
Mayor Henry Kiel and other St. Louis officials 
in simply throwing down the bars and asking the 
convention to come in and take what it needs. 

The City Hall is separated only by a plaza 
from the Municipal Courts Building. With music 
daily and other special attractions added to the 
value of the exhibit, and the close proximity of 
the building in which it will be held, the com- 
mittee believes it will be unusually well attended. 


HERE AND THERE 


The Thrift Press, Rockford, IIl., has increased 
its capital stock from $2,500 to $5,000 and added 
to the number of its directors. 

The trustees of the Shea Smith estate have 
conveyed to Scott Hanford of Boston, the eight- 
story building and the leasehold estate at 322 
Federal Street, Chicago, taking in part payment 
three residences in Evanston of a total value of 
about $50,000. 

J. Edson McEldowney, publisher, Chicago, 
filed a petition in bankruptcy May 5th. Assets 
under $1,000. Liabilities, $26,512.28, including a 
judgment for $21,762.70 obtained by the National 


Life Insurance Company. 


@ 
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ration of war will affect the printing industry. 

In some cases recruiting has hit some of the 

plants and the allied trade, while when the draft 

goes into effect there is likely to be still further 
trouble. 

The revenue bill is still the subject of dis- 
cussion. 


lL is dificult to say to what extent the decla- 


Opposition to the proposed second-class postal 
rates as provided for in the bill developed rapidly 
following the introduction of the bill in the house. 


This opposition was expected, and if the 
measure does not receive practically the unanimous 
support of the country press it will undoubtedly 
be defeated in its present form, and a flat rate 
increase of from 2 to 3 cents a pound will be 
substituted. It is not believed probable that 
these changes will be made in the house, and it is 
expected that the house will vote on the bill 
quickly. The real fight will be made in the 
senate, and there the bill as originally introduced 
will be torn to pieces, and that section of it 
relating to postal rates will receive first attention. 

The bill provides: 

Free county circulation for the weekly news- 
paper. 

Two cents a pound for the first and second 
zones, but outside of the county of publication. 

Three cents a pound for the third zone. 

Four cents a pound for the fourth and fifth 
zones. 

Five cents a pound for the sixth and seventh 
zones. 

Six cents a pound for the eighth zone. 


The proposal to tax all advertising, except 
newspaper and magazine, with 5 per cent will hit 
the printing industry heavily. The president of 
the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, J. H. Jones 
and H. W. Campbell of the W. F. Hall Printing 
Co., went to Washington and interviewed a 
number of representatives and senators. They 
reported their experiences at the monthly meeting 
of the organization on the [7th inst., but could 
say nothing definite as to what the result of the 
opposition would be. 


At the time of going to press the matter was 
still under consideration at Washington, with no 
certainty as to what final decision would be aimed 
at. 


Among the group of young men who have left 
with the Chicago Unit of the American Ambu- 
lance for service in France, was William W. 
White, of Oakdale Avenue, son of James White, 
head of the James White Paper Co. Young Mr. 
White has been a student at the University of 
Illinois. He was determined to ‘‘do his bit’’ in 
some sphere of action, and finally selected the 
Ambulance Corps. He enrolled some time ago, 
and has been eagerly preparing for his departure 
ever since. He sailed from New York for France. 

Another young man who went with the 
Ambulance Unit was Robert Hill Bolling, son of 
Geo. W. Bolling, editor of the Daily Calumet, a 
South Chicago paper. 


Henry W. Lee, editor and proprietor of the 
Calumet Record is a major in the army, being 
attached to the ordnance department. 

Among the officers in training at Fort Sheridan 
is Henry L. Duboc, of the Duboc Paper Company 
of 712 Federale Street. He has been a captain of 
the officers’ reserve corps for some time, being 
an old member of the First Regiment, I. N. G. 
He was one of the first to be called and having 
straightened up his business affairs answered the 
call the next day. 

Joseph Henry Merkle, the nineteen-year-old 
United States marine who was shot and killed in 
Norfolk, May 8th, was formerly employed by the 
J. W. Butler Paper Company. He enlisted in the 
navy in August, 1916. 

Arthur L. Wanner, youngest son of President 
Wanner of the Wanner Machinery Company, 
Chicago, has been commissioned as a_ second 
lieutenant. He was a student at the University 
of Illinois, taking a course in electric engineering. 

E. J. McCarthy, president of the Smith- 
McCarthy Typesetting Company, is wearing a 
patriotic smile of broad dimensions due to the 
fact that he is the proud father of two sons who 
are ‘doing their bit’ for the country. Edward 
J. and William John are the names of the lads, 
who are both serving in the marines, and from 
their letters home, they don’t seem to regret for 
a moment that they were among the first to 
answer their country’s call. 

Bradford Parker, son of Walter S. Parker, 
the welll known South Dearborn Street printer, 
has joined the artillery and is now in training at 
the Jefferson barracks at St. Louis. 

Ernest Morris, son of Charles W. Morris, 
president of the Morris-Gartner Company, 518 
South Dearborn Street, is serving in the U. S. 
navy. He was a member of the Naval Reserve 
and left Chicago on Easter Day for Philadelphia 


where he is serving on the U. S. Cruiser Indiana. 


~SUPERIOR INSTALLS MONOTYPES 


In our advertising columns the important an- 
nouncement is made that the Superior Type- 
setting Company of 732 Federal Street, has re- 
sponded to the demand of its customers for 
monotype composition and has added an equip- 
ment consisting of two keyboards and casters. 
They will be ready by June Ist to take care of 
the wants of their customers demanding the 
class of composition which hitherto they have 
been unable to supply through not having the 
equipment. 

The machines will be equipped with all the 
latest improvements including the rule and lead 
molds, and the 14 and 18-point job attachments. 

The newest type faces -have been added, thus 
providing exceptional facilities for every variety 
of work. The Superior Company has been very 
busy during the past six months, in fact the 
volume of business since the beginning of the 
year has set a new record with this enterprising, 
up-to-date firm. With the additional equipment 
even better results are expected and nothing will 
be wanting on the part of the officers to satisfy 
the demands of their long list of customers. 


There are several styles of suits, but none 
so sickening to the printer as the insincere smirk 
of the purchasing agent. 
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To the Printer Who Does Not Belong |* 


Here is a strange condition. Some of you are not 
only willing but anxious to be governed in your daily 
relations with your employes by the agreements that 
are planned and worked out by the co-operation of 
the Franklin Division of the Franklin- T'ypothetae and 
the various unions that enter into the printing trade. 


Yet You Refuse to Become Members of This 
Same Organization 


It is fair to presume that you men consider it your 
duty to cast your ballot for the various representatives 
of the people in this country, which is not nearly as 
intimate a relationship as that with your employes. 


Perhaps you have not looked at it in this way; that 
you are allowing a few dollars to stand between you 


and a voice in the regulation of your own affairs. 


Don't you think you ought to “do your bit” in the 
future, in spite of any oversight in the past? 


Come, Join Us 
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LINO-TABLER INFRINGEMENT SUIT 


Patrons of trade composition plants in which 
the Lino-Tabler system is in use, and linotype 
owners who are authorized users of the popular 
Chicago tabular equipment, will be protected 
against infringers of Lino-Tabler patents through 
a suit recently filed in the United States District 
Court by President William C. Hollister, of the 
Chicago Lino-Tabler Company, against a _ well- 
known Chicago trade linotyping establishment. 

With a majority of the state printing contract- 
ors and trade linotypers of the country using the 
Lino-Tabler method of producing continuously- 
ruled tabular and blank work, a clumsy imitation 
of the Lino-Tabler rule has appeared, and. an 
effort has been made to introduce means of pro- 
ducing the continuously-ruled slug forms which 
are covered by Lino-Tabler patents. 


PRESIDENT WM. C. HOLLISTER 


The principle of ruling tabular pages and 
blank forms composed of linotype slugs on their 
upper surface is covered by numerous patents 
under the sole ownership and control of Mr. 
Hollister’s company, as is the triangular Lino- 
Tabler rule which has come into general use 
among linotype owners during the seven years 
since the Lino-Tabler system was placed on the 
market. 

Printing house owners who have their tabular 
composition handled by trade linotypers will do 
well to make certain that matter ruled on its 
surface is produced under the limited license 
granted by the Lino-Tabler Company, as other- 
wise the printers become contributory infringers 
of Lino-Tabler patents, equally guilty with ma- 
chine-plant owners who use infringing equipment. 

Copies of the various Lino-Tabler patents 
covering not alone continuously-ruled slug forms 
and the method of producing them, but the tri- 
angular ruling material as well, can be obtained 
by writing the Chicago office of the Lino-Tabler 
Company. 


The Henneberry Printing Conpany recently 
borrowed the sum of $400,000, secured for fifteen 
years at 6 per cent. The money was required for 
refunding and general business purposes. The 
security taken for this large loan was the new 
plant of the company which is on the southeast 
corner of Grove and Twenty-second Street. 
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Removing the Eades 
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HE small printer is continually hearing the 
story that the bigger fellow has taken an 
order from him at a lower price, and the 

salesman for the bigger firm frequently learns 
that the little fellow up the street has held onto 
the job the salesman expected to land. The big 
fellow will often tell the buyer that the little 
fellow “‘cannot do the job anyway,” and try to 
scare him into signing the order. On the other 
hand the little fellow will make quite a talk 
about “lower rent, lower expenses, lower wages, 


etc.’’ and thus endeavor to build up his business. 


As a matter of fact on all small work the 
little fellow generally has the best of the argu- 
ment; his hour cost records—if he kept any— 
would show up fairly well with those of his big 
competitor. It is largely a question of brains, 
and secondarily it may be a question of equip- 
ment. The printer who has brains to sell can 
do just as well in a small plant as in a large 
plant. It is the printer of mediocre brain power 
who is more or less continually on the ragged 
edge, who is unable to swim up stream; no 
matter what his size he is apt to drift sooner or 
later. unless he keeps well abreast of the times. 
If he has “‘vision’’ he well keep just a little 
ahead of the times no matter what his plant 
capacity may be. 


The little fellow has fewer customers than has 
the bigger fellow, hence he is better equipped to 
give personal attention to each of them. The 
success of thousands of small printers can be 
traced to this personal touch. Buyers of printing 
are often far more particular about their publicity 
matter than they are about their clothing. Any 
kind of a salesman may be able to sell them a 
suit, but an indifferent salesman may be unable 
to please them with the vision of a prospective 
job. Small printers would do well to cultivate 
this pleasing personality in themselves. The big 
fellow can buy this quality in his salesmen, but 
it comes high. The little fellow need not buy it, 
he can secure it within himself and reap greater 
rewards. 


Then again some printers will insist that no 
matter how much high strung talk is poured out 
on the quality and pulling power of a prospective 
job, it sooner or later simmers down to a question 
of price. And on well nigh half the printing 
done where price really does enter into the landing 
of an order the small printer is seldom at a dis- 
advantage. Hence, he may well take courage, 
study his customers and their needs, give them 
personal attention; above all avoid undertaking 
the kind of work for which he is not equipped 
and focus all attention on the class of printing 
out of which he can make the sure and steady 
profits. He can turn a deaf ear and a blind eye 
to the alluring job which calls for more and yet 
more equipment, larger premises and _ increased 
overhead and center his efforts on the constant 
motion of the equipment he has, making a mod- 
erate profit—moderate but real—out of every 
order. 
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The Only Solution 


of the 


Composing Room 


Problem 


of increased costs is to cut down the non- 
productive time and the expense for material 
that rapidly wears out. 


The Monotype 


with its Non- Distribution System is the only 
way to accomplish this desirable condition. 
It is the machine that makes every hour of 
every compositor a productive hour and cuts 
out the disagreeable drudgery and awful 
waste of time now called for in distribution. 


NON-DISTRIBUTION: The system by which each 
compositor is continuously supplied with new type, 
spacing material, high and low leads, slugs, and 
rules, directly from the Monotype Type&Rule 
Caster, which makes this material so economically 
that whole pages, after use, are melted up to make 
new material; it makes the compositor’s work a 
pleasure by cutting out the drudgery of distribution, 
leaving him free to spend all his time building ideas 
into type form without having tostop and tear down 
old jobs to get material; it eliminates non-productive 
time by using all the time of all the compositors on 
constructive work. 


Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK : CHICAGO 
BOSTON TORONTO 


The Fact That 


LAKESIDE | 
BOND 


has never had an equal 
in quality, at the price, 
has made it the largest 


selling paper in America 


in this grade. 


B, Bee aoe & Co. 


Importers Paper Mlakergs  _Jobbers 
175 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson 
Company 


EDITION 
BOOK 
BINDERS 


412-420 Orleans Street 
Chicago 


Main 4928 


TELEPHONE S} Automatic 33423 


“Books Bound by Us are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Prepared for Any Emergency 
By Harry M. Basford 
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ECENTLY it has become quite the | fashion 
for printers to say, ‘What are we going 
to do with the price of paper continually 

rising?’ They also decry the high price of ink 
and other conditions, beyond their control, that 
affect the printing trade. 
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It seems to me that this attitude is entirely 
wrong. Printing is a manufacturing business in 
which every job is “Made to order’ for a 
particular customer. The price he pays is pre- 
sumably based upon the cost of the material 
and labor entering into the work. Then why 
should it disturb the printer if paper and ink are 
both higher in price? Everything else that the 
public buys has also advanced, some things even 
more than paper. And printers’ stock is not the 
only kind of paper that has advanced materially. 
It should not be very difficult, therefore, to get 
fair prices for work, based upon the new paper 
prices and high cost of ink. 


The correct remedy for the possible evils of 
high costs on paper lies in an absolute cost 
finding system, and efficient management carried 
through every department of the business. The 
printer who knows his own business thoroughly, 
knows what his costs are and who conducts his 
plant economically, without waste of either time 
or material, can smile at the high cost of stock 
and also at the high cost of living. 


The public has been educated to pay more for 
everything bought. They really expect to pay 
more for their printing, and those few who are 
disposed to grumble at a price which they con- 
sider high, can often be pacified by asking them 
how the price they now pay for paper, other 
than paper stock, compares with rates a year or 
more ago. Most business men buy wrapping 
paper or paper in some other form besides their 
printing. So, the comparison is a valuable one 
for the printer to make. 

A printer recently suggested to me that the 
proprietors of small plants would find it increas- 
ingly difficult to succeed with paper so much 
higher than formerly. I asked him why and he 
carefully explained that the stock used bears a 
higher percentage to the total cost of a job now 
than formerly. Therefore, he deduced, when a 
small printer had a credit loss through making a 
bad account, he would lose more money than 
formerly. 

A little study will show that this conclusion is 
not necessarily correct. The hour cost of the 
work done on any job is just as real a cost as the 
amount paid for paper stock and | fail to see 
why present conditions affect the small printer 
in the way he suggested. If they do, the remedy 
certainly lies in a better system of handling the 
credits and making the collections. 

The only effect that the present high price of 
stock should have on the printing trade is a 
possible curtailment in the amount of printing 
used. There is a noticeable falling off in the 
number of catalogues being printed, particularly 
those catalogues carrying price lists of goods. 
This is partly due to the changing prices of other 


commodities besides printing, making it im- 
practical to issue a catalogue with prices when the 
markets are so unstable as they have been. The 
high price of paper seems to operate in_pre- 
venting some business houses from sending out as 
much printed advertising as formerly, and yet the 
paper dealers tell us that more paper is being 
used in this country than ever before. 


Whatever the conditions of the paper market 
and whatever the conditions of business and trade, 
the printer should be prepared to meet every 
contingency. It should not be necessary to 
change his method of doing business, however, 
if his present policy is the correct one. It 
should be broad enough and at the same time 
flexible enough to cover every condition and meet 
every proposition. 


In no other trade is it more true that knowl- 
edge is power. Knowledge means success in the 
printing trade, and lack of a detailed and com- 
plete knowledge of the trade spells failure and 
ruin. To be a good business man in a general 
way seems to fall short of enough to insure a 
successful printing career. The successful printer 
must actually know more than the _ successful 
man in many other lines. Whether this added 
knowledge will bring returns adequate with the 
time and effort required to get that knowledge, 
each printer must decide for himself. 


WARNING BY U. S. POST OFFICE 


Following is a letter sent by the postmaster to 
violaters of the postal laws, and is published as a 
warning to those who might innocently transgress: 

““As you have mailed articles with pasters or 
stickers showing the American flag, attached to 
the address side in such position that the articles 
cannot be postmarked and the postage stanps 
canceled in the usual manner without defacing the 
flag, you are informed that this condition is in 
conflict with the following provisions of paragraph 
3, section 470, Postal Laws and Regulations: 

‘““*Space should be left on the address side of 
all mail matter sufficient for a legible address 
and for all directions permissible thereon, for 
postage stamps, for post-marking, rating, and any 
other words necessary for forwarding or return;’ 
and you are advised to see that it is not present 
on any articles mailed hereafter. 

“You will doubtless agree that a condition 
which results in the defacement of the flag should 
not be created, and aside from the fact that the 
use of flag stickers in this manner is contrary to 
the postal laws, will appreciate the necessity for 
such action as will prevent the result mentioned. 

“The Postofiice Department does not approve 
of the use of pasters or stickers on mail matter, 
but if they do not resemble postage stamps they 
may be placed on the back of articles which are 
sent by mail, and if you intend to continue the 
use of pasters showing the United States flag, or 
any others, on the outside of mail, they should 
not be placed on the address side.” 


The Hanchett Paper Company has sold the 
property it occupies at the northwest corner of 
North Branch and Haines Street, but will con- 
tinue as a tenant. It is a one-story building 
with a floor area of 40,000 square feet and has 
switch track facilities, besides a river frontage. 
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Borland Manufacturing Buildings . 610-736 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The largest and finest group of absolutely fireproof, automatic sprinkled buildings in the City, especially designed and 
constructed for Printers, Electrotypers, Machine Shops and Light Manufacturing of all kinds; also for Paper Houses and any business 
requiring Maximum Amount of Light, Elevator Service, Security and Accessibility combined with Minimum Insurance and Trouble. 

These buildings covering 600 feet of frontage are so constructed as to have daylight on all four sides and LOCATED 
within ONE BLOCK of the LOOP and ONE BLOCK from STATE STREET, placing them in a class by themselves for any 
business or manufacturer who needs to be located where there is the greatest amount of light and where he is near the heart of 
the business district. 


For further information apply to C. B. BORLAND, Room 1508, 105 So. La Salle St., or local office, 636 Federal St. 
Phone Central 6830. 


Quality Electrotypes 
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Service [That Satisfies 


Printing Machinery and 
Printers’ Supplies 


HAMILTON STEEL OUTFITS FOR PRINTING PLANTS 
CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 
CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTERS 
DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
.THE HARTFORD PRESS 
THE NATIONAL PRESS 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 
PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
HAMILTON WOOD GOODS 


Also a Complete Line of Composing and Press Room Necessities: 


TYPE, BORDERS AND ORNAMENTS 
METAL LEADS AND SLUGS, IN STRIPS AND CUT 
METAL FURNITURE 
BRASS RULE, IN STRIPS AND LABOR-SAVING 
HAND NUMBERING MACHINES 
TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBERING MACHINES 
ANGLE INK KNIVES 
AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
STAPLESET BENZINE AND LYE BRUSHES 
ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 
RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 
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Federal 


Electrotype Co. 
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Lead Mould Process Plates 
Nickelsteeltypes 
Electrotypes 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling Houses of the 


American Type Founders Company 


Set in memb ers of the Cloister Family 


Phones Wabash 8100-1 732 Federal Street 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Profits Are Made Out of 


: Savings 
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OEEINS has said that “‘some of the tidiest 
C profits in American industries are being 
saved out of operations. Hitherto,’’ he 
“much of our profit has been made. Saving 


> 


says, 
profit is a different thing altogether. 

It has also been said that the only profit a 
certain mail order house really makes is the sum 
saved through the close discounting of its pur- 
chase bills. Certain it is, that the printers who 
are making real money are doing it by increasing 
output by reduction of cost, and by the dis- 
counting of bills, rather than by higher charges 
for their product. The average printer tries to 
solve the problem of getting more profit by 
making more sales. But increased sales do .not 
always mean more profit and in any event the 
ratio of profit does not go up with greater sales 
volume. 

There is always a possibility of cutting the 
cost of a product even when there is no possibility 
of increasing its selling price. It is cost that 
fixes the profit, rather than the selling prices. 
The cost of a piece of printing is measurable and 
it means the expenditure of so much cash before 
or soon after the product has been made up. 
The selling price cannot fully be measured until 
the bill is paid and credit for the amount has 
been secured at the bank. While the public does 
not exactly fix the price of any commodity it 
limits the selling price to what it will pay. The 
public buyer may be led up step by step to pay 
higher and yet higher prices. If the prices of 
these rising commodities had gone up with a 
jump from low to high, boycots would have 
been much more general than within the past 


two years. Note, for instance, the boycots on 
eggs, butter, etc., and the absence of boycots 
on flour, sugar, etc. Hence, the importance of 


all the details of cost knowledge. This calls for 
the best consideration of the best business print- 
ers everywhere. 

But the public has not altogether either 
fixed or limited the price of printing. This has 
been established in the past very largely by the 
printers’ competitors. Hence, if printers could 
but be bunched together long enough they could 
control the situation fairly well. But no means 
have yet been found to accomplish this. 

St. Elmo Lewis says that ““many manufacturers 
depend on their balance sheets to determine cost 
and on their competitors to fix prices. This is 
guess work of the rankest, most treacherous and 
deceiving sort. Even the street faker selling 
collar buttons knows what his costs are, and 
in that respect knows more than the owners of 
some large enterprises which really know sur- 
prisingly little about how much it costs to put 
their output at the point of final delivery.” 

Too many printers arrive at a sort of basis 
of costs through mere assumption. They assume 
that because they pay this and the other to 
this man and that man that doubling or trebling 
the sums paid out means profit. Quadrupling in 
the charge the sums paid out for labor, may or 
may not mean profit to the owner of the plant. 


Profit begins where cost ends, hence every 
printer should know where costs end in order 
that he may know where profits begin. The 
printer who waits for his annual inventory and 
balance sheet to determine his own financial 
standing is apt to be out of the race when he 
least expects it. It is oftentimes desirable—not 
to say necessary—to call together one’s creditors 
after the study of a long-delayed balance sheet. 

And after all what detail does a balance sheet 
show. It throws no light on cost of production, 
whether this be at the maximum or minimum. 
Thus it is often the case that a printer after 
years of struggle in the belief that he has been 
making money, falls down completely when asked 
to locate it. The only safe plan today is to 
learn the cost of the product; sell it at a profit 
or quit producing it. It is not necessary to be 
a slave to system to get all the advantage out of 
it. Cost knowledge applied with common sense 
means power. And power—well, all things can 
be accomplished with power if one has the will. 


FIND THE BETTER WAY AND USE IT 


Jack London thrice describes the man who, 
knowing that a certain object is desirable and 
attainable, neglects its achievement. Perhaps 
London’s language is less terse, less pointed than 
Paul’s brief sentence: ““To him who knoweth to 
do good and doeth it not to him, it is wrong,” 
but in any event the writer knows many, many 
printers fitly described by London’s language. 

“‘He strikes me as a man who has gone to the 
bottom of things, and is so afraid of what he saw 
that he makes believe to himself that he never 
saw them.” 


Is not this the apparent attitude of hundreds 


of printers with regard to cost knowledge? They 
know what they ought to do, but fail in the 
doing. 

Again: “‘He is a man who has found the 


path to the hidden temple but has not followed 
it; who has caught glimpses of the temple and 
striven afterwards to convince himself that it was 
only a mirage of foilage.”’ 

Does not this describe the attitude of many 
printers who have seen the power of cost knowl- 
edge, but who have failed to apply that power 
in their own estimating and charging? 

Yet again: “He is a man who could have 
done things, but who placed no value on the 
doing, and who, all the time, in his innermost 
heart, is regretting that he has not done them. 
He has secretly laughed at the reward for doing 
and yet, still more secretly has yearned for the 
rewards and for the joy of doing.” 

Thousands of printers laugh at cost figures 
secretly; some ridicule them openly; yet these 
same printers know full well, and so admit when 
cornered, that they need the better business 
methods, need the knowledge of the cost of pro- 
duction in order to sail safely over the rocky and 
tumultuous sea of printerdom. 

Find the better way—use it—get somewhere. 


Blessed is the apprentice boy with a strict 
boss and a hard task for he shall learn many 
things that are kept from the fellow with a soft 
snap. 
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Recommend its 
use by printers 
who want the 
best paper of its 
orade. 


The paper that 
satisfies the 
customer 
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Carried in All V eights, Colors 


and Sizes 
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Dwight Bros. Paper Co. 


626-636 South Clark Street 
Telephone Harrison 395 


F. A. Barnard & Son 


529 S. Dearborn Street 


Buy from the only 
Chicago manufacturers of 


PRINTING INKS 


Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 


SERVICE 


Chicago Typesetting 
Company 


is now located at 


427 South Dearborn Street 


We have installed new machinery and 
new type faces, and are prepared to 
give the highest quality of work and 
the most efficient service as heretofore. 


MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 


We are increasing this department with 
new display tvpe faces and material 
and can furnish you quick, efficient 
service and the highest quality of work 
in the city for catalogues, booklets and 
publications. 


Telephone Harrison 883 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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FROM NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS - 


Secretary Jos. A. Borden, United Typothetae 
and Franklin Clubs of America, is devoting a 
large portion of his time to the three-year plan of 
activity, and is doing considerable traveling about 
the country addressing various meetings of print- 
ers and allied business men. On every hand he is 
receiving the moral and financial support of all 
the industries and individuals corelated to the 
printing craft. 


Cost Accountant T. W. McGlaughlin, United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America, who 
has been installing cost systems in Mitchell and 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and in the near 
vicinity, has about completed his work. The 
printers are very enthusiastic over cost work and 
there are but few printing concerns in that lo- 
cality that are not now operating under the 
Standard Cost Finding System. Business con- 
ditions have been greatly improved through this 
work of the national organization. 


The installation of the Standard Cost System 
by the staff of cost accountants of the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America, is 
becoming of greater consequence daily. Many 
cost contracts are in force throughout the country 
and the staff from headquarters has more than 
they can conveniently handle, and, as a result, 
many printers are forced to wait for this service. 
The evidence of this is encouraging, because it 
shows the real desire on the part of the printer 
to know more about his cost of production, which, 
after all, is the foundation upon which his busi- 
ness is built. 


Printers can receive the treatise on the Stand- 
ard Cost System if they will write to the national 
office in Chicago. This book is a valuable aid 


and an interesting and instructive compilation. 


It is noticeable in compiling the composite 
statement of cost of production this year that 
the reports received at national headquarters, 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of Amer- 
ica, are more accurately compiled by each indi- 
vidual. This shows the development of the 
Standard Cost System and the fact that members 
are keeping their books in better shape so that 
the information can be readily compiled. Where 
members return their statement and it does not 
conform to the methods and principles of the 
standard system, the blank is returned with 
instructions as to how to perfect it. This is a 
valuable service which is being very much appre- 
ciated by the entire membership. 


A certificate of cost finding for the year 1917, 
issued by the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America, is almost daily being sent out 
to members who have qualified. Qualification for 
one of these certificates is made through the 
receipt at national headquarters, of the members 
cost statement of the past year. Considerable 
work is required in checking each individual 
statement and for this reason some of the mem- 
bers have not yet received their certificate, due 
entirely to the fact that the staff of accountants 
at work on these forms, have not yet gotten to 
the individuals report for checking and for the 
further receipt of mark of approval by the cost 
commission. 


Printers contemplating revising or installing 
cost systems should first consider the Standard 
Cost System of the United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs of America. This is recognized 
as the cost system for the printing office. A 
treatise on the standard system can be obtained 
by addressing the office of the national organiza- 
tion secretary, 608 South Dearborn Street. 


It will be but a short time before the thirty- 
first annual convention of the United Typothetae 
and Franklin Clubs of America. The convention 
will be held in Chicago this year and this central 
location will make it convenient for all delegates 
and visitors. The program committee consisting 
of A. E. Southworth and Fred W. Gage, are lining 
up an interesting program of addresses on topics 
of vital importance to the business and it be- 


hooves every printer to attend this coming 
meeting. The dates are September 17th, 18th 
and 19th. 


Secretary Jos. A. Borden, of the United Typo- 
thetae and Franklin Clubs of America, addressed 
the printers of Michigan and Wisconsin at their 
respective state conventions held during the 
month of May. These meetings at Detroit, 
Michigan, and Madison, Wisconsin, were largely 
attended by printers and newspaper publishers 
and the messages delivered by Mr. Borden were 
enthusiastically received. 


Reports from headquarters, United Typo- 
thetae and Franklin Clubs of America, indicate 
that before many months the Standard Price 
List will be in the hands of all wide awake 
printers, judging from the increased demand for 
this book. Some printers are of the opinion that 
this book is sent to members of the organization 
only, but this is not the case; it can be pur- 
chased for $5.00 per copy. Write to the office of 
the secretary, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ARE WE IN EARNEST? 


Goethe answers this: Seize this very minute; 
what you can do—or think you can—begin it. 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it; 
only engage, and then the mind grows heated. 
Begin: the work is half completed. 

This matter of beginning to do what we 
know ought to be done has special force in its 
application to the obtaining of cost knowledge 
from one’s own individual plant. Printers all 
agree that cost knowledge is a good thing, but 
this is no reason why the advantage of this cost 


‘knowledge should all be on the side of the other 


fellow. 

Mr. Borden says there is a re-awakening of 
printers throughout the country to the importance 
of cost knowledge acquisition by the individual 
printer. About time there should be such a 
movement. It is evidence that the printer is 
becoming more and more of a business man. 
Every printer should be a business man first; 
the practical man is second in importance in 
these days. Half the simple practical men never 
get anywhere. Hence it is well to seize the pres- 
ent opportunity to profit through individual cost 
knowledge. 


Into every life some rain must fall; some days 
must be dark and dreary. 
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We are waging a strenuous campaign on this 
practical bond paper. You, as a practical printer, 
will benefit from this advertising. 


Your understanding and co-operation will make 
it more successful for both of us. 


If our representative has not fully explained our 
method and purpose, phone or write us today. 


MIDLAND PAPER CO. 


322 W. Washington st. GHICAGO telephone Main 142 
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@ ness for several years to come, fi 

7" whether there be war or peace. 

|| : || It is therefore wise to prepare to || II 
be busier and to help the good — 


SEs cause along. It is loyalty and R= Eo o 
GOOD Americanism to do so. 
Everyone should do his small bit or big bit, according to his facilities. Facilities! 
aye, that’s the rub. Have you enough? Are your type cases full and ample 
for all classes of work? Have you leads, brass rule, furniture and machinery 
sufficient for increasing business? If not, true economy is to get busy; buy now 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


715 to 721 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


108 Point Soldier No. 10809 60c 12 Point Patriotic Border No. 1298 54 inches $1.50 108 Point Sailor No. 10803 60c 
bad bd — bad —— bad —— had ad hd od ——— rd ho 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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HE Ben Franklin Monthly circulates in 
Australia, and we have many — staunch 
friends in that country from whom we 
often hear. Recently it was our pleasure to re- 
ceive a letter from D. W. Paterson, head of the 
well known firm of D. W. Paterson Company, 
printers, publishers and manufacturing stationers 
of 495 Collins Street, Melbourne, who, in the 
course of his communication tells of the excellent 
organization results which have been achieved. 
In part, he says: 
“We read with great interest of the efforts you 
are making to get some sense knocked into the 


printing trade in the States. Human nature 
is very much the same all over the world. 
Your snags are our snags, and it may interest 


you to know how we in Melbourne got, with 
comparative safety, though even yet we have the 
employer (generally small), who resents inter- 
ference with his business, and the “‘Smart Johnnie’”’ 
who claims a free hand to do as he wills, but the 
most of whose time is spent in picking himself up. 


““As far back as 1910 we preached the doctrine 
of the cost scale. Some of us had kept strict 
track of costs for several years, and were satisfied 
that therein lay the way to the betterment of the 
trade, but after a struggle we were driven to the 
conclusion that the individual printer, for various 
reasons, would not take the trouble to get at 
his own costs, so we worked out an average 
scale, and got our local association (largely a 
social institution) to adopt it. But the out- 
siders were numerous, and we were forced to find 
a way of getting them into the fold. We ap- 
proached the wholesale paper trade, got them 
to form an association, and in consideration of our 
undertaking to put all our business through 
them, they raised their prices to outsiders suf- 
ficiently to allow our members a very considerable 
discount on market rates. This soon told, and 
applications for membership flowed in, only a few 
small men staying out. True, we were hauled 
before an Interstate Commission and severely 
censured for doing something which they thought 
was ‘restraint of trade’ (the agreement with the 
paper houses), but we were clean of the law and 
had attained our object, namely, the getting of 
the printers together. 


“By this time the whole trade has felt the 
benefit of the adoption of the costs scale. Com- 
petition as to price has been almost killed. 
By our rules, if a certain piece of work was, 
according to our scale, worth so much, then that 
was the price, and members must quote that 
exact price, or more—not less. Of course, some 
of the ‘smart’ business people who had been 
playing the printers against each other for years 
kicked up a shine and denounced us in the news- 
papers and threatened us with the law, but it 
fizzled out, for very soon it was discovered that 
we were only out for a fair deal and very modest 
profit as compared with other businesses. 

“We have now a perfectly legitimate arrange- 
ment with the paper houses. We have what is 
called a buying group open to such of our mem- 


bers as care to join, which, in consideration of 
their putting all their stock purchases through 
the associated paper houses get an extra discount 
of .5 per cent on listed lines. This is a very 
moderate discrimination against outsiders but. it 
tells, and also does much to keep members loyal. 
One of the most pleasant results of our efforts 
is the friendly feeling of the printers toward each 
other. As they get better acquainted confidence 
grows, and it is very seldom indeed that one 
member carpets another before the committee; he 
generally rings him up and finds that the trouble 
is through a misunderstanding, or caused by a 
lying customer. 

“The secret of our success is that from the 
beginning we have had at our head the best 
qualified and most respected men in the trade, 
and their consistent ‘straight-up’ has gained the 
confidence of every printer in the city. They 
have given of their time and talents generously, 
and for the benefit of all. Proof is that the 
‘small man’ is the most enthusiastic member. | 
hardly like to think what would have been the 
state of our trade in these war times if we had 
had no organization. As it is we scarcely feel 
the strain even though paper is anything up to 
300 per cent over normal. 

“The copy of our rules sent per same mail 
will give you the lines on which we work. The 
following kindred trades are affiliated with our 
association and work on similar lines: Trade 
bookbinders, process engravers, stereotypers and 
electrotypers, and trade Linotype Association. 
The consequence is that in making up estimates 
the prices are on a fixed basis and the elements 
of chance have disappeared. 

Query: Why does it cost you Americans 170 
per cent overhead on wages paid to carry business 
on while the English do it on 130 per cent and 
we on 98 per cent. But then we don’t run 
motor cars.” 


““WHAT’S IN A NAME” 


Names to petitions, names to resolutions, etc., 
give weight by their numbers, and signatures to 
checks or credentials give value. Credit is built 
on the value of a name. The science of discern- 
ing character by the handwriting is an interesting 
study. The contrasts between the handwriting 
of youth planning success and the handwriting 
of those who have won success have secrets that 
adepts may be able to interpret. One of the most 
recent contributions to such investigations, though 
admittedly a piece of advertising matter issued 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company entitled, 
“Editorial Comment,’ gives facsimiles of the 
signatures of the editors of leading newspapers 
in America expressing their views on the ad- 
vantages they have received from the linotype 
and the impressions received from a visit to the 
works of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Two sons of President Utz of the Milwaukee 


Printers’ Roller Company have _ enlisted for 
military service. Charles S. Utz, Jr., is now in 
the regimental hospital corps of the national 


guard and his brother, Fielding A. Utz, is in the 
engineering corps. Their sister, Edith Utz, is 
training for nurses’ aid with the American Red 
Cross. 
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in the plant where wasted effort is confined to 
oss re the lowest minimum by keeping machinery up to 
the highest standard, and by having an adequate 


supply of needed material atlall times — nothing 


useless, but all serving some requirement. We 
'% U C 4 have kept this in mind. On our machines— 
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Each “‘lino”’ gets attention that no time may e’er be lost, 

For ev’ry little detail has its part in fixing cost. 
We carry out the same idea throughout our busi- 
ness. Of course there must be an efficient force 
to take advantage of ideal conditions of equip- 
ment. For many years we have made a special 
study on these lines and every hour we demon- 
strate the proficiency acquired. — It is at your 
service night or day. Call, write or phone. 


Peterson Linotyping Company 
525-537 Plymouth Court Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 6281 TCT CTE 
Private Exchange to All Departments Office: 501 Plymouth Court . . Fourth Floor 


234 Different Items of || $75,000 Sale 
Book and 1488 of Cover || Printing Machinery and 


APERS Equipment 


All or in part as follows: 

Miehles—Sizes 34, 46, 53, 56 and 65 inch. 

Backed by the kind of service we give our customers, BTN es Cutters—44 in. auto. and 34 in. 
; semi- ; 

should attract a share of your business C. & P. Gordons—8x12, 10x15 and 12x18 inch. 

Dexter Folder—36x48 in., 5 folds. 

Miller Saw Trimmer—with Router and Motor. 

Cowan Truck—3000 Ib. capacity. 

Composing Room—To be sold with established trade. 

Vandercook Proof Press—Size 17x25 inches. 

Motors—220 volt, direct current. 

Miscellaneous. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office Inspect at 300 S. Racine Ave., 4th Floor, or See Us 
(Read our classified ad) 


JAMES WHITE PAPERCO. a. nies 
Harrison 6889 213-15 W. 
Telephones—Main 876, Auto. 51-738 Auto. 65-189 MACHINERY CO Congress St. 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 703 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILE. 
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Photo-Engravers Convention 
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HE twenty-first annual convention of the 
International Association of Manufacturing 
Photo-Engravers will be held at St. Louis, 
June 7th, 8th and 9th. The Planters Hotel will be 
the headquarters and indications point to the fact 
that there will be a large attendance. 
The program as arranged will be as follows: 
Opening Session, June 7th, 1917—9:00 A. M. 
Registration of visitors. 
Reception committee booth, Planters Hotel. 
Formal opening of the twenty-first annual 


convention of the I. A. M. P. E. 


10:00 A. M. 


Opening address, Mr. Geo. Danz, president 
St. Louis Manufacturing Photo-Engravers Club. 
Addresses of Welcome: 

Mrs. John L. Corley, chairman ladies’ recep- 

tion committee. 

Hon. Henry W. Kiel, mayor of St. Louis. 

Paul V. Bunn, St. Louis Chamber of Com- 

merce. 

B. J. Gray, second vice-president I. A. M. P.E. 

Introduction of President E. C. Miller. 
Responses to Addresses of Welcome: 

E. W. Houser, Chicago, for the I. A. M. P. E. 

Chas. A. Stinson, Philadelphia, for the visitors. 

Appointment of committees. 

Report of officers. 

Reading of communications. 


Adjournment—12:30 P. M. 
Afternoon Session—2:00 P. M. 


Report of credentials committee. 

Report of auditing committee. 

Adoption of minutes of the twentieth annual 
convention. 

Reading of communications. 

“Sidelights on the Work of Other Organiza- 
tions,” John L. Corley, secretary National. Asso- 
‘clation of Dyers and Cleaners. 

“The Value of Trade Organizations,’ Geo. 
Knapp, secretary National Leather and Shoe 
Finders’ Association. 


Estimating Classes—4:00 P. M. 


Estimating Exercises will be conducted under 
the auspices of the local organizations in each of 
the cities named, directed by one representative 
of each city. 

New York City—A. W. Morley, Jr. 

Philadelphia—John R. Bevan. 

Chicago—E. A. LeGros. 

Detroit—C. J. Doyle. 

St. Louis—Geo. Danz. 

Adjournment—5:00 P. M. 


Evening Session—7:30 P. M. 


Continuation of estimating classes. 


Adjournment— £0200. be Mie 


Friday, June 8th 
Morning Session—9:30 P. M. 


Cost committee’s report. _ 
“Exhibit of Statistics,’ Louis Flader. 
“Exhibit of Cost Records,’’ Geo. H. Benedict. 


Ue 


“The Proposed Standard Scale,’’ International 


Cost Committee. 


Adjournment—12:30 P. M. 
Afternoon Session—2:00 P. M. 


Continuation of scale discussion. 

Standard estimating blank discussion. 

Adjournment—4:00 P. M. 

Automobile tour, sightseeing through St. Louis 
and surrounding territory. 

Friday evening, banquet at Planters Hotel. 


Saturday June 9th 
Morning Session—9:30 A. M. 


Nomination of officers. 

Report on the New York situation. 

Co-operation between Capital and _ Labor, 
Matthew Woll, president International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union. 

Amendment to constitution. 

Election of officers. 

Resolutions and recognitions. 

Unfinished business. 

Adjournment—1:00 P. M. 


OUR TROUBLE 


The trouble with so many of us is that we are 
always thinking and talking about great, big, 
startling things we hope to do in the world, in- 
stead of calmly and quietly and lovingly doing 
the little tasks that are nearest to our hands. 

It is better to smile into the face of the one 
who shares a meal with us than to think of 
smiling into the faces of all the peoples of the 
world—and never doing it. 

We may not all bring down the wild mountain 
torrents to work tamely in driving away the great 
desert, but we can, with our own little watering- 
pot, bring new life to the flowers in our own 
front yard. 

We may not become another Florence Night- 
ingale and minister to war-wasted men, but we 
can visit the sick in the house next door—and 
always we can help those whose souls need 
nursing. 

The big book we may never write, but the 
little, loving, friendly, laughing note to a friend 
we can write and send. 

Most big work is but the sum of countless 
little tasks efficiently performed. We all can use 
what we have where we are. 

With what we are and what we have, we 
are powerful magicians—greater than the Slave of 
the Lamp who obeyed so eagerly the commands 


of Aladdin.—Thomas Dreier. 


NOTES 


The Rouland & Severance Company, Chicago, 
has changed its name to Rouland Publishing 
Company. 

The Wardway Paper Mills, Chicago, was in- 
corporated May 2nd, with $100,000 capital, by 
J. P. Brownlee, William H. Chadwick and George 
R. Durgan. 


The Messenger Publishing Company, Chicago, 
has been very successful in the publication of 
calendars, getting them up in a style which has 
found quick demand. The company has opened 
up a new printing office at Plymouty Court, but 
later will remove to the new Peterson building. 
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ENVELOPE “STUFFERS” 


Here is a handy table for the use of the 
average printer with which he can readily check 
up his estimates on envelope slips, folders, etc., 
so commonly used by manufacturers and mer- 
chants for enclosure with letters, statements, etc., 
and hence generally known in the trade as 
envelope ‘‘stuffers.”” The stock generally used for 
this class of work is 25x38—50 lbs., or its equiva- 
lent; the size varies from 314x614 to 3x5, but 
this slight difference will not materially affect the 
cost in small quantities, or up to say a ten-page 


folder. 


Set in eight-point 250 to 600to Add’l 

or equivalent 500 1,000 1,000 
One page, one leaf...... $ 4.50 $ 4.50 $1.75 
Two pages, one leaf..... 6.00 6.50 .80 
Three pages, folded..... [0 8.50 25 


Four pages, two leaves.. 8.50 9.75 
Five pages, two-fold.... 11.75 13.00 
Six pages, two-fold..... 13.25 14.50 
Seven pages, two-fold... 16.50 18.00 
Eight pages, two-fold... 18.25 19.75 
Nine pages, three-fold... 20.00 21.50 
Ten pages, three-fold ... 21.50 23.25 


If set in six-point add $1.50 a page, to each 
item in the two first columns. The difference in 
cost is so slight between 250 and 500 that it is 
negligible. For smaller quantities than 250 only 
a slight reduction can safely be made—actual 
run and stock being the only items on 

It is usually the 
into ordering the 
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press 
which a saving can be effected. 
part of wisdom to talk buyers 
larger quantities. 


Set in ten-point 250 to 600 to Add’ 

or equivalent 500 1,000 1,000 
One page, one leaf...... $4.10 $4.60 $1.75 
Two pages, one leaf..... 5.60 6.10 .80 
Three pages, folded..... (Bo, 8.25 25 
Four pages, two leaves.. 8.75 9550 B5 
Five pages, two-fold.... 9.25 10.50 25 
Six pages, two-fold..... LOo22" tee 25 


Seven pages, two-fold... 12.25 13.75 
Eight pages, two-fold....13.25 14.75 
Nine pages, three-fold... 15.75 7a 5 
Ten pages, three-fold... 16.75 18.50 


For wire stitching an eight-page, twelve-page, 
or sixteen page envelope ‘‘stuffer’’, add 75 cents 
for a single thousand and 65 cents for an addi- 
tional thousand. 


FRANKLIN IN STORY 
friend, John Clyde Oswald, 


editor of The American Printer, delivered a 
lecture at Chickering Hall, New York City, 
on Benjamin Franklin, to a highly interested 
audience, among those present being members of 
The American Institute of Graphic Arts, of which 
Mr. Oswald is president. The lecture was illus- 
trated with a number of interesting lantern- 
slides. It is quite probable that Mr. Oswald will 
repeat this lecture in Chicago. He will certainly 
meet with a hearty reception if he comes. 
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Recently our 


Scarcity of dyes having advanced the price 
of colored paper, the railroads expect to save 
thousands of dollars by substituting white for 
yellow paper in their stationery. 


MONTHLY 


SUMMER PRINTING COURSE 


Preparations are now being made at the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs School of 
Printing, Indianapolis, Indiana, to take care of a 
large class of students in the Summer Course in 
Printing. 

This course has always proven very satis- 
factory to the students who have availed them- 
selves of the “‘privilege,’’ for it might well be 
termed this, because of the limited number of 
students admitted. 

hose wishing to take the courses, which are: 
Linotype, cylinder press work, platen press work, 
typography, color, costs, estimating, instruction, 
design and layout and paper, should act promptly. 

Superintendent T. G. McGrew, 1500 East 
Michigan Street, Indinapolis, Indiana, will write 
personally in regard to the school work. Do not 
overlook this opportunity to develop your capa- 
bilities. 

The school begins June 25th 
August 3rd, a period of six weeks. 


and _ closes 


The Lanston Monotype Company recently de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent 
payable May 31st to holders of record May 2|st 


SUPERIOR 
INSTALLS 


MONO 


EQUIPPED WITH ALL IMPROVEMENTS 
vUP=-TO=DATE IN EVERY DETAIL 
CONTINUOUS LEAD AND RULE MOLDS 
v AND THE NEWEST TYPE STYLES v 
PROVIDING EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES 
v FOR. EVERY VARIETY OF WORK v 


MONOTYPES 
READY FOR BUSINESS 
JUNE FIRST 


UPERIOR 


TYPESETTING COMPANY 
732 FEDERAL ST ’ CHICAGO 
HAR. 2755,'6 AUTO. 617613 


$ 
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Wise Linotype Owners Caen naan 


Have known for seven years that : 

more and better continuously- OS \\ EGO 
ruled tabular composition can be 
produced in a day with Lino- 
Tabler equipment than by any 
other means known to the trade. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


One hundred dollars buys life- -— , 
time license to use either Lino- hale rhe teaver ge Coorg h a ries 


contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 


Ag l 1 = guantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 
ab cf mat Tx OF b TOac h equip War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 


ment, or both can be leased by A Sic necicrs ta seas: ee 


Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs, 
t h e y ear at fou Tt (AS Ah (E ent Sada day : Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 


samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
4 Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould, 1001. Olive Street, St. Louis 


Chicago Lino-Tabler Company Re @Ss- toe COE p ae 


Wm. C : Mi can LL an = 
. C. Hollister, Pres. and Treas. A 
aj estic heatre Building ( hicago e L oO as 6 Ss 


Cash for Back Numbers Ben Franklin Monthly 


The Typographic Library, 300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., desirous of completing its file of the invaluable 
Ben Franklin Monthly, will pay for back numbers in good 
condition, as follows: 

Vols. 1 and 2, $3.50 each; 

Vol. 3, $2.25, or $1 for issue No. 2; 

Vols. 6 and 7, $3 each; 

Nos. | and 2, Vol. 8, $1 each. 
This is the only library attempting to preserve a complete 
file of the Ben Franklin Monthly. Your co-operation in 
this effort will be appreciated. 


Paper Equivalentor 


Cline-Westinghouse Motor Equipments 


Insure the most economi- Used by the best 
cal power and control of S/ CLINEX? 


rinting machinery: Jmianrc.co™, known printers. 
For the printer, dealer, millman, publisher, box maker and all who RiameOECY am emicace tae oy 


handle paper and card stock: Tells equivalent weight in any size; equiva- 
lent price per hundred sheets in card stock; equivalent sheets to bundle of 
boards in any size; the proportionate size of any cut or drawing for reduc- Alternating and Direct Current 
tion or enlargement. 
ane ae au **T tis ae worth A price.” 
attock & McKay, Chicago: “It is essentia 
McFetridge, Philadelphia: ‘*We need it in our business.” C L I N E E L E C T RI Cc M E G. C O . 
Price, $1.50, net. With Ben Franklin Monthly one year, $2.25. CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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WANTS AND FOR SALE 


Advertisements inserted under this heading at 25 cents per line. Minimum 
charge $1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a four-line advertisement or less 
for $5.00; twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


FOR SALE—General Electric 2 h. p., 230-volt, direct current motor 
and Cutler-Hammer printing press controller. 2h. p., 230-volt, com- 
plete outfit with reverse and resistance box. In fine condition, as they 
have been used but very little-——James Vick’s Sons, Seedsmen, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Huber-Hodgman cylinder press, 46% by 56, 2-rev., 
4 rollers, 1 5-wheel counter, combination delivery, cost $3500, selling 
price $1500; 1 Colt’s Armory press, 14 by 22, ink fountain, steam fixtures, 
cost $550, just like new, sell for $300; 1 Style A embossing press, power, 
cost $1440, Roth make, sell for $250; 1 Gane’s paging machine, No. 23, 
equipped with 4-wheel and 6-wheel head, foot or steam power, cost 
$285, sell for $75; 1 Rosback 28-inch perforating machine, No. 1554, cost 
$131, sell for $40; 1 Ward & McLean looping machine, cost $600, sells for 
$350; 1 9 by 22 Hoe proof press, sell for $10; also several hundred Cali- 
fornia job and news cases, each 25 cents; machinery all in perfect con- 
dition, except the needles on perforator need sharpening. Address 
Jost & Kiefer, 631 Vermont St., Quincy, Ill. 


IDLE MACHINERY costs you money. Will give good cash prices 
for all classes of printing and bindery machinery Send in a list of what 
you have to offer and immediate action will follow.—Machinery Dealer, 
care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Embossing and Printing Machinery—28x388 Seybold 
Embosser with self-feed, 14x18 Sheridan and 123x184 Thomson Em- 
bossers, 20x30 Thomson Cutter and Creaser No. 8747; 22x26 Galley Cutter 
and Creaser or Embosser; 40 inch Dayton Seybolt Auto-Clamp Cutter; 
2 Style 6-C 14x22 Thomson Printing Presses: also Style 5-A, 14x22 Colts 
and 2A, 14x22 Galley Press for Embossing; 2 Miller Feeders on 10x15 
C. & P. Gordons-Large Stock, write for list—See Machinery at 223 W. 
Erie St., 2nd floor—Sole Agents, Wanner Machinery Co., 703 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


ESTIMATOR wanted by large Chicago house; good opportunity for 
advancement. Full particulars in confidence—Estimator, care Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


SPOT CASH—We are in the market at all times for old electrotype 
metal, linotype metal, copper etchings, zinc etchings, brass, hand type 
and type dross. ‘Terms, spot cash upon receipt of shipments. NEW 
METAL—We are also manufacturers of stereotype, linotype and electro- 
type metals. Ask for prices before ordering elsewhere. Western Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., 7th and Douglas Sts., Omaha, Neb. 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


WANTED—We buy, sell for you, or exchange Printing Machinery 
and Outfits. Consult us. Wanner Machinery Co., 703 S. Dearborn‘St., 
"Phone Harrison 6889, Chicago. 
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Cie You Garuif pod fo Ww Success ? 


Here is your opportunity to insure against embarrassing errors in 
spelling, pronunciation and poor choice of words. 

Know the meaning of puzzling war terms. Increase your efficiency, 
which results in power and success. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


4 DICTIONAR Y is an all-know- 

si] ing teacher, a universal question 

| answerer, made to meet your needs. 

400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. 

12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
! GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) 

Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages and 

FREE Pocket Maps. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass... 


SXSNOXSLOLONSASRAASLOXRKOXOXSLEXSXEXEXSXSXSKOKSLCHXGXOXOXSXaxraxexwexex: 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of the BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 
State of Illinois, 


1, 1917. 
ES 
County of Cook. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
WILLIAM J. HARTMAN, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Editor, Publisher and Owner of the Ben Franklin Monthly, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor—W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Managing Editor—W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Manager—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. That there are no bonds or mortgages outstanding. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 


securities than as so stated by him. 
(Signed) W. J. HARTMAN, 
Editor. 


C. I. KAGEY, Notary Public. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day ofMarch, 1917. 
(Signed ) 


HE mere matter of machine composition is only a 
detail in a service house like the STANDARD. Intelli- 
gent interpretation of copy; strict adherence to the 
promised schedule; a community spirit of co-operation— 


these factors mean much more. 


The best monotype and 


linotype makeup in Chicago is to be had at the Standard 


STANDARD TYPESETTING COMPANY|® 


MONOTYPE AND LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. AND 


701 


SOUTH  - DAS SAL Eas Roe. bok 


HARRISON 


RARE De. UE EGA os RS a RE ae 


MAKEUP SPEGTAI@LSire 


4777—4630 AUTOMATIC 54-689 
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INTERTYPE, 


Model A_ - - - $2100 


Single Magazine Machine 


Model A—s.m._ - : $2250 


Single Magazine Machine with Side Magazine Unit 


Model B_~ - - - $2600 : 


Two Magazine Machine 


Model B—s.m._ - - $2750 


Two Magazine Machine with Side Magazine Unit 


Model C_ - - 7 $3000 


Three Magazine Machine 


Model C—s.m._ - E $3150 


Three Magazine Machine with Side Magazine Unit 


All Models Standardzead «6 ANT ERTYPE CORPORATION 


and Interchangeable Chicago, Ill., Old Colony Building Brooklyn, N. Y., Terminal Building 


‘Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and,electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nicke)steel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Departments 


CTT 
This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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The Complete ‘Trade 
Composing Room 


E OFFER you a service that is unequalled—where all your composition, 
Monotype, Linotype and Makeup, can be handled as satisfactorily as 
in your own shop, relieving you of the burden of personal supervision and 
the expense of overtime. We have acquired a reputation for Quality, 
Service and Square Dealing extending throughout the City and Central West. 


DAY — Perpetual Service — NIGHT 


STANLUEENUUEUCAGTEELOOQOURETEOEEUONELOOUEDOGEEEQOO OC COPEDEEOUELUOEEESSEEEEOEPEUTEPEQMEOLIUECUUSUR EAA TCAODORLOEEEOOOEUSUEOUSSSOREOOUOSOESEOS OOOO ELOROELOUEEESOEOUAGELOOOEEOOUSEOUEDSETUSCOEOOOO DORN ODLLODECLSOCELOQCCOO EEUU SEROEEECOVEEOO OO CCGODEEOCEEEOTOCEPEDEE EEOC ETE EE EEE 


Machine Composition Equipment 4% to 18 Point—Display Equipment 18 to 36 Point 
LINOTYPE MONOTYPE 


LIST OF FACES LIST OF FACES 


4 j 2 j Goudy No. 38 with Italic, 6, 8, 10, 12 point. 
Old Style with Italic, 6, 8, 10, 12 point (2 fonts) Goudy No. 38 with Goudy Bold No. 159, *6, *8, *10, *12 point 
Old Style with Antique, 6, 8, 10, 12 point (2 fonts) Century Old Style No. 157 with Italic, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 
Modern with Modern Bold, 5%, 6, 8 point (2 fonts) Farmers’ Old Style No. 15 with Italic, 6, 8, 10 point ’ 
Modern Bold, 10, 12 point Farmers’ Old Style No. 15 with Cushing Old Style No. 25, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 
Devinne with Antique, *6, *8, *10, *12 point 


terse) ANE 21 et ee Oe 79, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18 point 

i 2 y ruce tyle No. 31 with Italic, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 

Modern with Antique, 6, 8, 10 point (2 fonts of each) Caslon Oid pivle No. 137 with Italic, 8, 10, 12 point 

Modern wi i ® i aslon tyle No. 37 with Italic, 14, 18 point 

Manos me ean mee a point (3 fonts) Caslon Old Style No. 337 with Italic, 8, 10, 12 point 

; Otntc, » pon : Cheltenham Wide No. 164 with Cheltenham Bold No. 86, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18 point 
Modern No. 19 with Italic, 8 point (2 fonts) i 

Modern No. 19 with Title, 8 point (2 fonts) 

Cheltenham Wide with Bold, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 


Cheltenham Old Style No. 64 with Italic, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 

Chelt. Old Style No. 64 with Chelt. Bold Condensed No. 88, 6, 8,10, 12 point 
Pabst No. 45, 8, 10, 12 point 

Caslon Old Style with Italic, *8, 10, *11, 12 point 

Caslon Old Style, 18 point ; 

Scotch Roman with Italic, *10, *12 point 


Caslon Old Roman No. 78, 8, 10, 12 point. 

Bookman No. 98 with Bookman Italic, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 
Gothic No. 16 with Title No. 4, *8, *10, *12 point 
* Faces installed since June, 1916. 


Cushing Old Style Antique No. 25, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 
MAKEUP 


Cushing Old Style Italic No. 25, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 
Clearface Roman No. 89, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 

In connection with our machines we have an excellent Makeup 

Department, the facilities of which are unequalled in handling 


Cloister Text No. 95, 8, 10, 12 point 

Modern No. 8 with Italic, 434, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12 point 
rush work. Especially equipped to handle large catalogs where 
unlimited material is required. 


WS 


AU 


CUUEEUUSECSEOTU STC 


Modern No. 8 with Cheltenham Bold No. 86, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 

Modern No. 8 with Modern Antique No. 26, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 

Modern No. 8 with Modern Ant. No. 26 (Tariff Arrangement), 6, 8, 10, 12 point 
Modern No. 8 with Cushing Ant. No. 25 (Tariff Arrangement), 6, 8, 10, 12 point 
Modern No. 1 with Gothic No. 49, 6 point 

Modern No. 14 with Gothic No. 49, 8, 10, 12 point 

Gothic No. 66, 6, 8, 10, 12 point | 
Franklin Gothic No. 107, 6, 8, 10, 12 point y 
Gothic No. 48, caps only, 6, 8, 10, 12 point ' 

Light Gothic No. 149, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 

Scotch Roman No. 36 with Italic, 8, 10, 12 point 

Bodoni No. 175 with Italic, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 

Bodoni No. 175 with Bodoni Bold No. 275, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 

Century Bold No. 118, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 

Century Bold Italic No. 118K, 6, 8, 10, 12 point 

Remington Typewriter (Heavy) No. 72, 10 point 

Remington Typewriter (Heavy) No. 17L, 12 point 

Remington Typewriter (Light) No. 70, 10, 12 point 


Ad work where taste and judgment are essential. 


We lockup for foundry and can furnish electrotype or nickel- 
type plates on any size job. 


We have on hand in our plant every type face shown in our 
De Luxe Specimen Book—copy by mail for the asking. 


Compare this List of Type Faces with the Equipment of any other Trade Plant 


* Faces installed since June, 1916. 
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Smith-WrCarthy 


Caxton Building . 508 So. Dearborn Street . Chicago 
Four Phones—all Harrison 3864 Automatic 51-282 
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‘ind rder No. 1681 and 1682. All Type, Rules and Border Used in this Ad made in Our Pla 
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PSSA ONES 


A JOURNAL FOR PRINTERS AND BINDERS 
ENGRAVERS, ELECTROTYPERS 


C=LINOTYPE) | - 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


A® many as six different faces may be composed con- 
tinuously, and mixed at will in the same line if 
desired, with the Models 16 and 17 Linotypes. This ex- 
clusive Linotype feature eliminates time lost in shifting | 
magazines and gives the book and job printer a degree 

of versatility which cannot be obtained from any other 
composing machine. 


New York Monotype Composition Canta 
Tells Why They Selected Models 
16 and 17 Linotypes 


‘‘Speed means nothing to us unless combined with ver- 
satility. It was the combination of these two points that 
led us to select the Models 16 and 17 Linotypes for the 
New York Monotype Composition Company. 


“Instant command of at least nine alphabets, all of which 
can be set in one line by merely touching a | 

shift key, and the ability to use all maga- 
zines in either upper or lower position at 
equal speed, were the main factors in favor 
of the 16 and 17 over all other models.’’ 


Write us direct or address our nearest agency ; aI 4) 
iol 3} , 


for illustrated catalog describing in de- 


tail Models 16 and 17 Linotypes 


MERGEN THALER 
Linotype Company = 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, 7 ak. | aac meme 1100 S. Wabash Avenue t,o A 
SAUNGRCAUN CLS © © Mey 646 Sacramento Street ; a a] 
INTE WO RI VAIN S 2 ee 549 Baronne Street 


Toronto, Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 68 Temperance St. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindiy Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


Published in the Interest of Printers, Binders, Engravers, Electrotypers, 
Equipment and Supply Houses 
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The Chicago Convention 


HE thirty-first annual convention of the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Club of 
America will be held in Chicago Sep- 

tember !7th to 19th. This announcement made 
a few weeks ago was welcomed alike by members 
in other cities as well as by the printers and 
organization supporters in the city in which the 
gathering will be staged. 

The Congress Hotel will be the convention 
headquarters, and no pains will be spared by 
those responsible for the arrangements to make 
the convention the best ever held by the or- 
ganization. In the printing fraternity, the U. T. 
and B. F. C. of A. symbolizes education, progress 
and development in that industry, which today 
stands fifth in rank in importance with other 
industries of this great industrial nation. It is 
important, therefore, that the annual convention 
should be in keeping with the importance of the 
organization. The members of the program com- 
mittee headed by Treasurer A. E. Southworth, 
are to be congratulated upon the progress they 
have so far made. 

The personnel of those who will appear on the 
program ensures success and should be an _in- 
ducement for all members to co-operate by their 
attendance to make the gathering a huge success. 

A convention service bureau has been inaugu- 
rated at national headquarters, its function to be 
to furnish information on any subject, not only 
in relation to the convention itself and attend- 
ance, but regarding all forms of entertainment to 
any of which reservations will be gladly made 
by those wishing to attend. This service also 
includes hotel accommodations which can _ be 
taken advantage of even at this early date as 
well as theaters and similar forms of amusements 
and side trips. 

The program as at present arranged will be as 


follows: 
Monday, September 17th 
Registration—Congress Hotel. 
10:00 a. m.—Meeting of executive committee. 
10:00 a. m.—Meeting of membership committee. 
1:30 p. m.—Opening of convention. 
Invocation. 
Address of Welcome—J. Harry Jones, president 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago. 
Response—John E. Hurley, Remington Print- 
ing Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 


2:00 p. m.—Appointment of committees. 
Report of President C. D. Traphagen. 
Report of First Vice-President Benj. P. Moul- 
ton. 
Report of Secretary Jos. A. Borden. 


Manufacturing Session 


3:00 p. m.—“‘Composite Statement of Cost of 
Production for 1916,” D. G. Whitehead, 
president Everett Waddey Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

3:30 p. m.—‘‘The Trend of Events in the Printing 
Industry,’’ Charles D. Heller, vice-president 
Rathbun-Grant Printing Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

4:00 p. m.—‘“‘Management and Efficiency Meth- 
ods,’ Albert M. Buss, manager Front 
Rank Press, St. Louis, Missouri. 

4:30 p. m.—‘‘The Employer and the Employee,” 
Magnus W. Alexander, General Electric 
Company, West Lynn, Massachusetts. 

5:00 p. m.—Adjournment. 


Tuesday, September 18th 


, Selling Session 

10:00 a. m—‘‘The value of Service,’ Charles H. 
Mackintosh, Stewart-Mackintosh Company, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

10:30 a. m—‘“‘Creative Selling,’ Brad Stevens, 
editor Direct Advertising, The Heintze- 
mann Press, Boston. 

11:00 a. m—‘“‘Conditions After the War,’’ Rufus 
R. Wilson, secretary National Association 
Cotton Manufacturers, Boston. 

11:30 a. m—‘‘Co-Operative Competition,” Jos. A, 
Borden, secretary. 

12:00 m.—Committee Reports: Apprentice, Cost 
commission, credentials, legislation, nomi- 
nating, price list and trade matters. 

1:30 p. m.—Adjournment, followed by meeting of 
divisions and committees. 


Wednesday, September 19th 


10:00 a. m.—Executive session, followed by open 
session. 
Report of resolution committee. 
Election of officers. 
2:00 p. m.—Adjournment. 
3:30 p. m.—Meeting of new executive committee. 
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The committee on arrangements of the annual con- 
vention of the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs 
of America have issued the following statement: 

It should be understood by all members of 
the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America that, in conformity with the policy 
established previous to the holding of the last 
Atlantic City convention, it is the endeavor of 
those responsible for the affairs of the organization 
that the conventions of the United Typothetae 
and Franklin Clubs of America be less of an 
entertainment and more directly devoted to the 
business of the industry. 

Pursuant to this policy, convention cities are 
selected without regard to invitations from local 
Typothetaes, the object being, in selecting a con- 
vention city, to do so with the thought that it be 
located to the greatest convenience and in such 
location as will secure the largest attendance. 

It is no longer the policy of the organization 
to ask, or accept, entertainment from _ local 
Typothetaes. It is the desire of the organization 
that local Typothetaes be relieved of all respon- 
sibility in connection with any annual convention. 

INFORMATION AND ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU 

The national office will maintain a bureau of 
information and entertainment that will serve the 
membership in the way of furnishing desired in- 
formation on any subject in relation to the con- 
vention matters or a visit to the convention. It 
will undertake to make reservations for all de- 
sired forms of entertainment in advance, or render 
service in any other way. 


CHICAGO PRINTERS LOYAL 

Members of the Press Club, the Advertising 
Association of Chicago, the Old-Time Printers’ 
Association and the Franklin-Typothetae, are at 
the forefront in a gigantic drive to organize a 
volunteer training corps which will afford pre- 
liminary military training to the 300,000 business 
men, clerks and artisans who gather within 
Chicago’s loop district daily. 

Home guard duty and war service will be per- 
formed by men between the ages of twenty and 
forty years who will be given military drill for an 
hour or more a day in Grant Park. 

Capt. Willis John Wells, founder and vice- 
president of Wells & Company, whose great 
printing plant is located at South Dearborn and 
Twenty-fifth Streets, is chairman of the committee 
on military instructions of the organization which 
is perfecting the corps. As batalion adjutant of 
the First Illinois Infantry in the Cuban campaign, 
Capt. Wells acquired practical experience which 
eminently fits him for the important duties of the 
post to which he has been assigned. 

Thomas M. Ball, vice-president of Rogers & 
Company, whose extensive printing plants in 
New York and Chicago enjoy a national reputa- 
tion for high-grade work, is vice-chairman of the 
organization committee, of which Charles H. 
Thorne, head of Montgomery Wards écGo auats 
chairman. Hopewell L. Rogers, business manager 
of the Chicago Daily News, and prominent in the 
councils of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, is chairman of the equipment com- 
mittee, while Louis Bruch, former advertising 
manager and now vice-president of the American 
Radiator Company, is chairman of the publicity 
committee. All are members of the Advertising 
Association of Chicago. 


The military bill just passed by the State 
Senate authorizes Governor Lowden to call this 
volunteer army to service whenever the State 
Council of Defense deems such action necessary. 


LANDING THE ONE MAN 


When you advertise you are trying to con- 
vince one lone man—the fellow who reads your 
advertising literature. He doesn’t know whether 
you send out one advertisement, or a dozen. 
Probably he doesn’t care. 

If your publicity stuff interests him he’ll read 
it—if it looks worth while he’ll absorb it. 

If it doesn’t look good to him he’ll junk it— 
no matter whether you send out one advertise- 
ment or 10,000. 

He judges you by the one piece of printing 
that reaches him. The other 9,999 mean nothing 
as far as he is concerned. 

If your proposition isn’t worth getting en- 
thused over this one man will discover it the 
moment he looks it over. 

Remember, you won't be there to explain 
away the weak points, nor to bolster up the 
story. Your advertisement will be there all alone, 
and it will accomplish just as much as you let it. 

If this one man takes your announcement, 
looks at it with respect, and reads it with interest 
—then the literature is worth a lot. 

If he doesn’t look at it, it isn’t worth a 
darned cent—is it? 

The difference in the investment required by 
good advertising and that required by punk 
advertising doesn’t amount to 15 per cent. 

Fifteen per cent of your advertising investment 
often represents the difference between getting a 
lot for your money and getting nothing for it. 

You advertise to the one man who reads your 
literature. If he likes it he'll respect you; if he 
doesn’t he won’t know you're on earth. 

Isn't that so? 

The one man is the fellow you've got to please and 
the one advertisement is the way you've got to do it. 

Before you send out your next bunch of ad- 
vertising take one piece—just one and size it up. 
If it looks “‘off’’ in the tiniest degree or detail— 
don’t send it. 

Make it good enough to convince the one 
man who gets it.—From Byron’s Pocket Book, 
Minneapolis. 

This reads like good print talk. 


“BUSINESS IS BUSINESS” 


‘‘Business is business,’ but men are men, 
Loving and working, dreaming, 

Toiling with pencil or spade or pen, 
Roistering, planning, scheming. 

“‘Business is Business’—but he’s a fool 
Whose business has grown to smother 

His faith in men and the golden rule, 
His love for a friend and brother. 

““Business is business’’—but life is life; 
Though we're all in the game to win it, 

Let’s rest sometimes from the heat and strife 
And try to be friends for a minute. 

Let’s seek to be comrades now and then, 
And slip from our golden tether; 

‘““Business is business,’ but men are men, 
And we're all good pals together! 

—Berton Braley. 
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Chicago's New Officials 


HU 


MPORTANT changes have taken place in the 
] offices of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 
as far as the paid officials are concerned. A new 
general secretary has been appointed in succession 
to William T. Leyden who resigned on March 
Ist to become engaged in business for himself at 
Winona, Minn. The executive committee has 
chosen Frederick N. Withey for the position, 
whose photo we are able to present to our readers. 
He comes to his new duties well recommended 
and a good working familiarity to meet the 
technicalities of the printing industry and the 
co-ordinate questions involved. Of a genial dis- 
position, Mr. Withey’s experience in recent years 
has been along the line of organization promotion 


GENT SEC FooN.« WITHEY 


and public speaking. A little past forty-five 
years, he has been associated with the organiza- 
tion and promotion of the Military Training 
Camps’ Association and the Universal Training 
League. He has an abundance of enthusiasm for 
his new duties, and although he has been in office 
but a couple of weeks, he has made many friends. 
He has commenced to make a personal visit to 
the members at their places of business. He 
believes that the best way to get acquainted is 
by meeting the employers at the offices, seeing 
their plants and understanding better some of the 
problems with which they are confronted. Mr. 
Withey places his services at the disposal of the 
members at all times, and hopes they will avail 
themselves of his*offer, 


The executive committee has started a cost 
installation and accounting department, and has 
engaged R. B. Nelson of Topeka, Kansas, to take 
charge of this branch of the service. Although 
new to organization work, Mr. Nelson has had 
wide experience in cost work and accounting. He 
will devote his time entirely to installations and 
reconciling accounting systems with cost systems 
in the offices of members. Mr. Nelson who is a 
brother-in-law: of E. E. Laxman, one of the 
assistant secretaries of the national office, has been 
with the Hall Lithograph Company of Topeka, 
Kansas. 


In a recent bulletin issued by the association 


announcing the appointment of Mr. Nelson, the 
following appeared: 
“Only when employing printers, realize the 


absolute necessity of knowing their costs will the 
disastrous conditions confronting the printing 
industry today be eradicated. No business man 
can safely quote on work if he does not know 
definitely what this work costs to manufacture 
in his own plant—and costs vary in every plant.” 


The cost committee which consists of F. B. 
Cozzens (chairman), O. A. Koss (vice-chairman), 
J. F. Holmes, J. W. Hutchinson, D. F. Keller, 
Jas. H. i ldereands Car Weil, have mapped out 
a program of activities which cover a period of 
a year and are to be carried out by the auditor 
in co-operation with the committee. 

The six points covered are as follows: 

1. Install standard cost systems and supervise 
the maintenance of same at regular periods until 
the system is being operated correctly. 


AUDITOR R. B. NELSON 


2. Revise and supervise existing cost systems 
for the purpose of standardizing the work, and 
with the idea in view to bring all systems in use 
up to the standard basis. 


3. Urge all members using the _ standard 
system to make out monthly statements of their 
cost, and supervise the compilation of these 
statements when called upon to do so, and 
endeavor to secure a yearly production statement 
from all who are using the standard cost system. 


4. Supervise the re-compiling of all yearly 
cost statements into a composite statement. 


5. Give general assistance in reconciling and 
systematizing the accounting systems in order to 
prove monthly the correctness of the cost system. 


6. Take a census of the entire membership 
during the year, this census to include the yearly 
sales, purchases of raw material, ink and other 
purchases, the value of buildings owned, rents 
paid, floor space in square feet, number of ma- 


chines, kind, size, value, number of males and 
females, and payroll for each department sep- 
arately. This census to include office, selling and 


all departments of the factory. This census also 
to include the kind of cost system in use, if any, 
also general information for the use of the secre- 
tary. 
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N the evening of June 7th, the Louis XVI 
Room of the Sherman House, Chicago, 
was the scene of a brilliant gathering of 

nearly five hundred guests who had assembled at 
the invitation of the Swigart Paper Company and 
the Dearborn Paper Company, agents for this 
territory, of the well known and much advertised 
and used Hammermill Bond. 

During the past few months meetings of a 
similar character have been held in all the leading 
cities of the United States and besides intro- 
ducing to the notice of those who have attended 


OC 


HMMA a 


A Notable Gathering 


00000000 


Clubs of America, P. D. Swigart, J. D. Swigart 
and C. W. Swigart of the Swigart Paper Com- 
pany, O. L. Etmier of the Dearborn Paper Com- 
pany and others. 

While the company was being seated a string 
band enlivened the proceedings with up-to-date 
melody, and before the banquet commenced the 
entire assembly stood and sung “‘America.’’ Dur- 
ing the serving of a very recherche repast, Benson's 
quartette sang a series of popular songs and 
choruses in which they were joined by the © 
banqueters. 


DINNER AND MEATING 

DBARBORK Farer.Co. 

Ss ART ParrrCo. 
Sherman Jone 2107 


A VIEW OF THE GATHERING 


the value of the products of the Hammermill 
Paper Mills, a closer spirit of co-operation has 
been brought about and instilled into those who 
have been fortunate enough to have been present 
through the addresses given, and the discussion 


of such live topics as creative printing, new 
methods and constructive selling. 
Chicago was no exception to the. results 


achieved in other cities, in fact it would hardly 
have been possible for a better spirit to have been 
shown from the time the guests began to assemble 
until the curtain was rung down on the pro- 
ceedings than was the case at the Sherman House 
gathering. The chair was taken by W. F. 
Hirst of the Swigart Paper Company, who was 
supported among others by Norman W. Wilson, 
vice-president of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, C. W. Chabot, Advertising manager of the 
same company, J. Harry Jones, president of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, Secretary Joseph 
A. Borden of the United Typothetae and Franklin 


After the cigars had been lighted, Chairman 
Hirst on behalf of the hosts, extended a cordial 
greeting to all present. It was a_ gratifying 
pleasure to see so many present to take part in 
the gathering .which was in line with others 
which had been held in various parts of the 
country. Their watchword was ‘‘Co-Operation”’ 
in every artery of the great industry to which they 
were privileged to belong. During the evening 
the various speakers would demonstrate how it 
was possible for all to help one another, and he 
trusted that the gathering would be productive of 
much good. 

“The Manufacture of Sulphite Paper,’’ was 
the subject dealt with by Vice-President Wilson, 
who has charge of the manufacturing end of the 
Hammermill plant. He dealt with his subject in 
a most interesting manner, explaining that all the 
Hammermill product was made from sulphide wood 
pulp. Twenty years ago no bond paper at all 
was made from all sulphide pulp, but by careful 
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show windows and cases in which to dis- 
play his goods to advantage and make 
them look desirable to his customers. 


Now one good job of printing costs more than 
a pair of shoes or a suit of clothes. Shouldn't 
your goods be shown up to the best possible 
advantage? Shouldn’t you make your samples 
of printing look as desirable to your customer as 
the merchant makes his suits and shoes look to 
his customers? 


Ir NAHE merchant up the street has attractive 


Of course you should, for you have a more 
valuable product and more to gain by good selling 
methods. Will you use a method we have devised 
to help you display your printing in a way that 
will sell more of it and enable you to get more 
orders for better and more profitable work? 


Here is the idea— 


We have devised a Printer’s Bulletin Board for 
displaying samples of printing. It hangs on your 
office wall and is a handsome piece of oak furn- 
iture measuring 41 inches in height and 26 inches 
in width. On it you pin samples of your own 
work. When a customer comes in you lead him 
up to it. It is your display, your show window, 
your sample case on the spot. 


How You Can Get a Printers’ 


In line with our policy of helping the printer 
in every possible way to sell more and better 
printing we have designed the Printer’s Bulletin 


Board of Display Portfolio Cabinet and had a 


large quantity of them made up. If you had one 
made for yourself it would cost about ten dollars. 
By manufacturing in quantities we have some- 


what reduced this cost and we are willing and 


glad to stand the larger part of the cost ourselves 


\ 


But it is more than a Bulletin Board. Touch 
a catch and swing open the whole front like a 
door. Then you have a cabinet 2% inches deep, 
full of Hammermill Portfolios. You take out the 
one or two which will interest your customer and 
show them to him or give them to him. These 
Hammermill Portfolios are specialized. Each one 
covers a special line of business. You can prob- 
ably show your customer samples of work in his 
own line of business. You can certainly impress 
him very favorably by the neatness and complete- 
ness of your presentation. You can SELL him. 
You can sell him more printing than he came in 
to buy or better work than he had in mind. 

This Printer’s Bulletin Board Display Port- 
folio Cabinet will be a focusing point for your 
sales. It will be an inspiration for your sales- 
men. They will use it. They will learn to 
depend on it as a source of supply for, samples 
because once you have a cabinet in your office 
we will keep it full of Portfolios and send you all 
the new material we publish to help printers. 
The Cabinet holds about 36 Portfolios and on 
the inside of the door is a data sheet giving you 
sizes, weights, colors and full information regard- 
ing Hammermill Bond, Hammermill Safety Paper, 
Hammermill Ledger and Hammermill Cover. 


Bulletin Board Display Cabinet 


because we believe our best advertising is done 
when we help the printer sell more printing. We 
are therefore only asking a deposit of $3.00 from 
printers who want the Cabinet. We will return 
this deposit any time the Cabinet is sent back 
to us in good condition. We will pay the freight 
one way. This item is often very high, but we 
want to furnish the cabinet to every printer on 
the same terms. 


SWIGART PAPER CO. 


Telephone Harrison 1155 


653 So. Fifth Avenue, Chicago 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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experimenting and standardizing they had de- 
veloped the industry until it was possible to run 
in all weights down to as low as eight-pound 
folio. They had patented a way of water mark- 
ing their stock with soft rubber rings which 
enabled them to get a clear impression on even 
the eight-pound stock. No effort was spared to 
improve the conditions under which their products 
were made. The average output in twenty-four 
hours was between 230,000 and 250,000 pounds of 
paper. They. always aimed at _ standardizing 
their products and often ran for 100 hours steady 
on one thickness or color. Obtaining a good 
water supply was very essential in paper making. 

hey were particularly fortunate and were able 
to obtain from eighteen to twenty million gallons 
of water every day. Dealing with conditions 
which confronted the paper market at the present 
time Mr. Wilson said he would not attempt to 
prophesy. They were situated right in the heart 
of the coal region in Pennsylvania, yet during 
the past year the increase in the cost of coal to 
them had been $260,000. Then again, wood had 
increased in price, and compared with the year 
before the increase to them for this part of the 
product was over $250,000. They hoped they 
would be able to get all the wood they needed, 
but one could never tell. In their homes and 
in their own businesses they were able to see the 
upward trend of everything which they used. In 
the manufacture of paper he and his associates 
were confronted with the same conditions from 
which at the present time there seemed no relief. 
Taking this into consideration he would let them 
judge for themselves whether there was a likeli- 
hood to be a reduction or increase in the cost 
of paper. 

Secretary J. A. Borden of the United Typo- 
thetae and Franklin Clubs of America gave an 
interesting talk on “‘Business Building by Direct 
Publicity,’’ in the course of which he congratu- 
lated the promoters of that evening’s gathering 
on the success which had attended their efforts. 
Mr. Borden explained his plan for more business 
for the printer. Never in the history of American 
industry had a movement been started which 
promised so much for the success of business in 
general as that now being undertaken jointly 
by the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America and the allied industries—the printers, 
paper manufacturers and jobbers; type, press and 
ink manufacturers, envelope makers, photo-en- 
gravers, electrotypers and all the kindred allied 
businesses. This effort would mean much to the 
Graphic Arts Association, being in a direct line 
with the purposes and activities of this depart- 
ment, and in keeping with the aims and objects 
of the membership here represented. To render 
real service to the man in business through 
direct-by-mail advertising, a service that will ex- 
pand his business and make it more successful and 
prosperous, will be one of the dominant features of 
this nation wide undertaking, to be engaged in for 
a definite initial period of three years. 


It is confidently expected that the appalling 
ignorance which has heretofore prevailed in selling 
methods by printers generally, can and will be 
overcome by educating the man in the selling end of 
the business, whether it be the proprietor himself, 
the desk salesman, the city salesman or the traveler 
—in the proper method of disposing of the pro- 
duct at a profit and in increasing the volume. 


In the printing business, as well as in every 
other line, a true knowledge of cost is essential to 
success. To build intelligently, to sell the product 
with an assured profit, to deal fairly and justly 
with the customer who places in the hands of 
the printer the responsibility of creating and 
producing for him the immense volume of direct 
advertising needed for the promotion of his 
business, the old method of guessing at the cost 
must be abandoned. 

It is proposed to engage in a_ nation-wide 
campaign to awaken an interest in the printer 
and the consumer in the value and earning power 
of printed literature when sent direct to the 
prospective purchaser of the article to be marketed. 


This means teaching the printer to create new 
business which can be sold on a profitable basis. 
It also means that the plant can be kept up to 
normal production with new business, thereby 
having a tendency to destroy the mania for 
volume regardless of price, which volume has 
heretofore come from the other fellow, and in- 
stead of being creative has been only destructive. 


A conservative estimate would indicate that 
this new creative business should and could be 
made to run into many millions of dollars an- 
nually, thereby resulting in profit-earning return 
to the printing industry and to the users of this 
class of direct printed advertising. This creative 
feature, as well as all the other activities of the 
organization, would have the effect of creating a 
largely increased demand for paper, machinery, 
type, ink and other supplies, and would result in 
great benefit both to the printing industry and 
the allied interests. 


“Make 


The slogan of the campaign will be 


Two Printing Orders Grow Where Only One 
Grew Before.”’ 
While the printer will largely benefit, never- 


theless the greatest good will come to the adver- 
tiser who will profit by the added knowledge and 
ability of the printer to furnish him that char- 
acter of advertising which will sell his goods and 
make him a profit. 


Advertising Manager C. W. Chabot of the 
Hammermill Paper Company gave an address on 
“Constructive Selling’? that was well received. 
Himself a practical printer, Mr. Chabot ex- 
plained to those present the steps which had been 
taken by his company to co-operate with the 
printer in every way possible. A printers’ bulletin 
board for displaying samples of printing had been 
devised which also housed a cabinet two and a 
half inches deep, full of Hammermill portfolios. 
In all there were thirty-six portfolios, each one 
carrying a special line of business. A printer by 
having the board and portfolios could show a 
customer samples of work in his own line of 
business and by this means could in many cases, 
sell him more printing and better work than he 
had in mind. Mr. Chabot explained how it was 
possible to obtain one of these bulletin boards 
and also pointed out the desire of the Hammermill 
to co-operate with the printers on advising them 
on any question that might arise in connection 
with the ordering of stock specially made or any 
other points which may arise from time to time. 

The evening, which from start to finish, was 
an enjoyable one, was brought to a close with 
a few appropriate words by Chairman Hirst and 
the singing of “‘The Star Spangled Banner.” 
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URING the past few weeks the printers of 

D the country have been aroused out of 

their usual lethargy. Prompt action on 

their part has saved the industry many millions 

of dollars and has demonstrated the value of 
organization of the proper kind. 


The case in question was that of H. R. No: 
2506 commonly known as the War Revenue Bill. 
The printing industry was directly affected by 
two provisions of this bill, i. e., the raising of 
second class postage to such an extent that it 
spelled ruin for a majority of the publications 
now in existence, and a 5 per cent tax upon all 
advertising, excluding newspaper and _ periodical 
advertising. 


That provision in the bill relating to the raise 
in second class postage, while not so directly 
affecting the job printing industry, indirectly had 
a grave bearing upon the welfare of even the 
smallest of printing concerns. The bill providing 
for the placing of second class postage under the 
parcels post zone system and meant an increase 
in the present rates of anywhere from 100 to 500 
per cent. Statistics prove that such an increase 
would not only wipe out the profits made by the 
entire publishing interests of this country but 
would leave a substantial deficit to be faced. 
While it is true that a few publications could so 
adjust their rates that this increase could be met 
and overcome, it is equally true that an over- 
whelming majority of publications would be 
forced to discontinue, with a decidedly disastrous 
effect upon the printing industry. Eliminate the 
publications which constitute the bulk of the 
business of many printing establishments and you 
correspondingly increase the competition in the 
competitive job printing field, a field which is 
already sadly over-equipped. Such a step would 
not only spell ruin for the publishers but for 
many printers as well, and instead of increasing 
the country’s revenue, would have the effect of 
materially decreasing it. 


The proposition to tax all advertising, ex- 
cluding the newspapers and periodicals, is mani- 
festly unjust because it is discriminatory in its 
application, therefore rankly un-American in its 
conception. 


Direct-by-mail advertising has been developed 
by the printers through the expenditure of con- 
siderable time, fore-thought and money. It plays 
an important part in the business building of this 
generation. Its sole competition is furnished by 
newspapers and periodicals, therefore a tax of 
any amount upon advertising which excluded 
newspapers and periodicals would, in effect, be a 
discrimination against one line of business in 
favor of another, an act which our government 
long since declared unlawful and has gone to great 
lengths, through the enactment of laws to render 
impossible. Such a step is in direct contravention 
to the ideals of democracy, it is an indictment of 
the American ideal of the equality of man upon 
which our great republic is founded. 

At the instigation of the national organization, 


the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 


America, printers and publishers from all over 
the country, gathered in Washington to protest 
the passage of this bill in its original form. They 
were given a hearing by the Senate finance com- 
mittee, the result of which is highly assuring. 
While the War Revenue Bill has not, at the date 
of this writing, been considered in the Senate, it 
is an assured fact that when it becomes a law 
the features which threatened disaster to the 
printing business will be eliminated. 


At this hearing, Hon. Alfred E. Ommen, 
speaking for the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America, said: 

“IT represent the employers of the printing 
industry in this country. We represent an ele- 
ment in this situation which cannot pass the tax 
on. We agree to print a periodical at so much. 
If the periodical cannot live, if the newspaper 
cannot live, we cannot live, because we have 
nothing to print. We are out of business. 


“‘When you interfere with the periodicals you 
interfere with us; you injure our business. | 
speak for the printing industry of the United 
States—31,500 printing shops—employing over 
500,000 men. There is not a town that has not 
a printing shop. 

“So you affect an industry by this tax that 


reaches from Maine to California. You are 
probably affecting at least 2,000,000 people by 
this legislation. It affects the laborer. It affects 
the employer. 

“You injure the printing industry of this 
country, and you affect the press-makers. You 


affect the ink industry: you affect the paper 
industry of this country. You affect each of the 
many industries underlying the printing business. 
For three years we have been trying to live, and 
now you come and hit us on the head with an 
axe. We cannot do that, and you cannot do it. 
The Congress of the United States has no right 
to put anybody out of business. The Congress 
of the United States at this time should help the 
people, because God knows the people are willing 
to help this government in every way they 
possibly can, and you and the whole government 
must help the people and not put them out of 
business. 

‘“T have listened to these conferences here, 
there and everywhere, for the last three or four 
days, and | tell you these people are sincere and 
what they are telling you is true. There is not 
a man trying to put one over on this Senate 
committee. Every man is perfectly willing to 
come here with all his accounts and show you 
how he is situated. So you face a serious situa- 
tion, and you must not destroy an industry that 
has been going on in this country since its founda- 
tion and is so universal as the printing industry.” 

A great mass meeting of the Association of 
Employing Printers of the City of New York, 
with all of its divisions, was held at the Adver- 
tising Club the evening of May 28th, and follow- 
ing the usual dinner, the meeting was called to 
order promptly at 8:00 o'clock, with President 
Kalkhoff in the chair. 

Among important business which came up 
during the evening was included discussions of the 
revenue bill now pending in Congress, and it was 
the consensus of opinion that the bill as it now 
stands would impose a burden on the printing 
industry which would be unbearable and which 
would force many concerns out of the trade. 
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CARE OF THE PAPER CUTTER 


Every print shop has a paper cutter. Writing 
on the subject, R. E. Haynes recently said: 

It pays to take care of the paper cutter, al- 
though in many shops this machine is neglected 
and abused shamefully. 

Of course the most important thing is to keep 
the knife sharp, for when this is dull the work 
requires an extra amount of power and full 
capacity cuts are likely to strain the cutter and 
permanently throw the knife bar out of alignment. 
The phrase, ‘““Keep the Knife Sharp,’ is cast in 
good sized letters upon the knife bar of some 
machines and it is a wise admonition. 

In order to keep the machine in readiness for 
operation all the time, it is necessary to have 
two blades, so that one may be kept on hand 
always sharp and it can then be put into the 
cutter when the dull blade is being ground. 
When, for any reason it is not practicable to have 
the knife sent out for grinding, the man in charge 
of the machine can easily improve its work by 
touching up the knife with an oil or carborundum 
stone. 

To do this remove the blade and lay it on a 
bench or table, with the edge of the blade ex- 
tending a little beyond the edge of the table. 
Drive large nails through the bolt holes to keep 
it in the desired position, and then the workman 
can rub the edge with the oil stone without any 
danger of the knife slipping and cutting his 
fingers. After using the coarse stone, the work- 
man should complete the job by smoothing up 
the edge of the blade with the finer stone. 

The working parts of a paper cutter also 
require occasional lubrication to keep them in 
proper condition, but this must be done with care 
and only a few drops of oil applied when and 
where needed. Properly used the lubricant will 
greatly improve the work and prolong the life 
of the machine, but an over supply carelessly 
applied will cause the oil to work out upon the 
knife or clamps and spoil the paper stock passing 
through the machine. 

All accumulations of lint and dust should be 
wiped off daily, where the paper cutter is in daily 
use, and especial care should be taken to keep 
the gauges and clamp free from rust or dirt which 
might soil the paper stock. 

Such careful handling of this important 
machine not only improves its work, but in- 
creases the output and lengthens the life of the 
cutter, thus paying large dividends on the value 
of the time spent in its care. 


NONOGENARIAN PRINTER DIES 


The death occurred recently of Francis P. 
Whittemore, long regarded as one of the oldest 
printers in active service in the country, at 
Nashua, N. H., at the age of ninety-two. He 
entered a local printing office as an apprentice in 
1841 and had been actively engaged in the print- 
ers trade up to a few days ago, when he became 


ill. 


Some printers and some women think more 
of their hats than they do of their heads; their 
heads become mere hat racks. It is the head, 
not the hat, that makes life worth while. 


THE USE OF THE FLAG 


Since the United States has become involved 
in the war, the flag of our country and other 
national emblems are being used more than for 
many years. This exhibition of patriotism ex- 
tends to printing and every printer should be 
thoroughly informed regarding proper and illegal 
uses of the stars and stripes, the coat of arms of 
the nation and other national designs. 

Customers are also becoming more critical of 
the patriotic designs used on their printing. 
They want a correct flag and will not be satisfied 
with an obsolete type, having the wrong number 
of stars or incorrect proportions. 

The flag should have forty-eight stars in even 
rows, with its length one and nine-tenths times 
its width and two and one-half times the length 
of the union, the blue union crossing seven of the 
stripes and resting on the eighth, which should be 
white. 

The United States government and several of 
the states have passed laws restricting the use 
of the United States flag, state flags and the 
national and state coats of arms. In a general 
way, it is illegal to print anything over the flag 
or to use it for advertising or business purposes. 
Many of these laws were passed years ago, how- 
ever, and have not heretofore been very care- 
fully enforced. Under the state of war, more 
attention will be paid to the use of the flag and 
the watchful printer may save himself trouble 
and also help his customers by informing himself 
fully regarding the illegal ways in which the flag 
may be used. Some of the state laws limit the 
use of flags even more than federal laws, so it is 
necessary to obey both classes of laws. 

All United States district attorneys are in- 
formed to pass intelligently on any proposed use 
of the flag about which there is any doubt and 
the district attorney of the city or district, who 
is elected to enforce city and state laws, can give 
authoritative information regarding local legisla- 
tion, and state laws. 

Recruiting for the army and navy, being 
government matters, special uses of the flags may 
be permitted for such purposes, that would be 
illegal for any other purpose. 

It is not only a patriotic duty for every printer 
to be thoroughly informed, but it is also good 
business judgment. 


ACCURACY 


You can’t properly execute an order until 
you know what the order is. 

It is better to ask a question than make a 
mistake. 

' If you're not sure you're right, you’re probably 

wrong. 

Be sure you know where you're going before 
you proceed. 

Know what you want before you ask for it. 

Know what your’e told to do before you try 
to do it. 

Getting the story sometimes delays the start 
but it expedites the finish. 

Be sure the fault isn’t in your ear before you 
blame his mouth. 


The more a thinking machine or a printing 
machine is used the easier either will run: agitate 
the think tank often; do not permit stagnation. 
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No Lost Motion 
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used in the ordinary business system are 

merely confetti whereby those who are a 
lap or two behind in the running can keep track 
of the trail made by the real runners. 


S OME one has said that the blanks and forms 


This cannot be said of the very few simple 
blanks of the Standard Cost Finding System, for 
in this system there is no needless repetition of 
work, no lost motion of any kind, and not a 
single result secured that is without value. The 
only surprise is that so few printers, comparatively 
few, have yet adopted this system. There are 
confetti systems galore. A western printer has a 
system by which he finds that he can sell compo- 
sition at ‘‘$1 an hour or less’’ and still make a 
profit! Another says that no matter what the 
cost system shows him “he knows that his 
composition does not cost him anywhere near 
$1 an hour.’ Still another has “‘a system all my 
own, and it takes all the time of a young man 
to run it; and when the cost records are all in 
and the quarterly report made out the owner 
says there is something wrong somewhere and 
straightway cuts the cost 20 to 25 per cent and 
thus sells his productive time at a heavy loss. 
Most of these big low price fellows run their 
printing plants as a side line to other businesses, 
hence they are able to sustain themselves and 
present a flourishing front. Originally they were 
printers; now it is they are merchants or manu- 
facturers with a printery on the side. 


These people have cost systems—all different, 
no two alike; they talk glibly of gross profit and 
net profit; whereas, in some of their departments 
they make no profit at all. To the request: 
“Please show me your cost sheet on this job,” 
they either excuse themselves or produce some 
blank so elaborately filled up that it becomes a 
jumble except to the initiated. The monthly or 
quarterly report is usually made out by a skilled 
accountant who is able by manipulating debits 
and credits, profits and losses, charges and contra 
charges to confuse the very elect. There is a 
multiplicity of forms used; the business has grown 
too big for any original simple system and _ in- 
stead of rebuilding the cost system on a sound 
basis, the antiquated has been added to here 
and there until it has become top heavy and out- 
lived whatever usefulness it may have had in 
former years. 


On the other hand the monthly, quarterly or 
annual report on form 9-H of the standard 
system is so clear that he who runs may read; 
if he is wise he will heed the records of form 
9-H; if he is foolish, he will ignore them and will 
still go on selling his product in the same old way 
regardless 


When a printer finds that his expenses are too 
heavy for the business being done he needs 
positive knowledge on two points: how much too 
heavy are his expenses and—how other printers 
have met and overcome a similar difficulty. 


CUSTOMS IN OTHER LINES 


In a handbook of cost data issued for the 
benefit of contractors and builders, certain advice 
is given which seems to be in diametrical oppo- 
sition, in principle, to that followed by printers 
under somewhat similar circumstances, says a 
writer in Ben Franklin Witness. 

When a printer, in order to expedite a job, 
gets a few electros, sometimes he charges them 
to the job, sometimes he doesn’t; if he charges 
them to the job, and the customer asks for them 
for use in another printery, the printer usually 
turns them over without a question. The writer 
has always maintained that such electros are as 
much the property of the printer as is the type 
from which the electros were made. 

When a builder erects a house he needs an 
engine and a hoist in order to save trouble. To 
whom does the engine and hoist belong when the 
job is finished? Clearly to the builder. Yet here 
is the advice: 

“Having estimated liberally the size and kind 
of hoisting plant required, and having secured 
quotations on such a plant, charges the full cost 
of the plant up to the job being done.”’ 

The author then realizes that there are cases 
where the size and value of the structure would 
make this prohibitive, so here he advises the use 
of an old engine and hoisting apparatus—one 
which has been previously paid for in a com- 
pleted job—and charge according to its depre- 
ciated value. “In most cases an estimate can 
easily be formed of the salvage value of these 
plants by learning what second-hand plants are 
being paid for.”’ 

The idea is that hoisting plants shall be sold 
over and over again for all they are worth, always 
reverting back to the original owner without a 
question as to any proprietory right thereto. 

While the builder’s plan is to some extent 
objectionable, printers should adopt a more 
business-like stand with regard to electros, special 
sorts and fonts, special rules and borders secured 
for specific jobs. 


ORGANIZATION WORKER DIES 


The members of the Hamilton Ben Franklin 
Club have lost an earnest worker in the death of 
Ransford Earl Dillon which took place recently. 
At the last meeting held on June 7th, the follow- 
ing resolution was incorporated in the minutes: 

Be It Resolved, That we express our sorrow 
and regret that a most useful and gracious 
presence here should be called away from earthly 
activity even though it be to a greater life be- 
yond. 

That we record in a permanent way our 
appreciation of the value of his services and 
guiding advice in the affairs of our organization, 
and the worth of his character in giving con- 
fidence to our members. 

That we send to the family a copy of this 


record with an added expression of sincere sym- 


pathy to them as the ones who were closest and 
dearest to him and who will feel the loss most 
keenly. 


He who tries to slip into the game through a 
loose board in the fencing is apt to be ingloriously 
ejected from the field. It does not pay to lose 
one’s opportunity through a “‘foul.”’ 
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CLEVELAND NEWS 

President B. B. Eisenberg of the Cleveland 
Ben Franklin Club recently issued the following 
message to the members: 

“‘“Among the factors that tend toward the 
prosperity of the printing industry and the happi- 
ness of Ben Franklinites, there is none of greater 
value than that of co-operation, coupled with 
loyalty. A more loyal set of officers are not to 
be found in any club, and to our committeemen 
I can only say that their generous response to 
the work assigned them finds a generous apprecia- 
tion in my heart. 

“Now a word to all Franklinites: May pros- 
perity shine upon those ‘who best can work and 
best agree—success is your sure reward; | say 
this imbued with the sincerest co- operative spirit. 

“There will be no ‘what’s the use’ sessions 
during this administration, but a genuine spirit of ‘One 
for all, and all for one’ must permeate through our 
goodly organization at all times. Every knock is a 
boost, and all knockers must be pitied, shunned and 
eliminated; we want real Ben Franklinites in our 
club who look for the good in work accomplished, not 
fault-finders and pessimists. Harmony, progressand 
good-fellowship must be our watchwords. Faithful 
service should be rewarded by commendation, not by 
adversecriticisms. We want boosters—a booster is one 
who does all the good he can, and trusts the rest to 


providence. Aknocker is a thing that hangs outside 
the door. We are trying to prove that we are all 
boosters. 


“Let us put soul into our every activity, into 
our every hand- clasp, greet one another with a 
smile and enjoy life’s sunshine together. Show 
the true Ben Franklin spirit and it will instill 
courage and enthusiasm in others. It is almost 
overwhelming to think of what good, as a big, 
harmonious body, we can accomplish for the print- 
ing industry, through sincere co-operative effort. 

“Your officers and committees belong to you 
and they are proud to shout it loud and strong. 
They are the home team hitting the ball, and 
running the bases to the best of their ability. 
You are on the coaching line, urging them on 
to win the game. They’re winning; enough said. 
Be a live wire; they make door mats of dead ones. 

“Remember ‘Life is what we make it,’ that 
which we give we receive, not in detail, perhaps, 
but surely in the aggregate. Let our very souls 
be filled with that quiet joy and supreme con- 
tentment, which will be ours, if we do our duty, 
loyally, to the printing industry. 

“Many Franklinites think there is no work but 
all play in attending to the affairs of the club; 
they are mistaken, and labor under a great mis- 
apprehension, but we like our troubles, ours is 
a labor of love, and our antidote for monotony is: 
‘Take one pound of necessity, season well with 
persistency, mix, if need be, with charity, and 
strain out all timidity. Gook Bonuithcuahremol 
permeability; stir with the spoon of validity, boil till 
it is a reality, then add one ton of publicity, to make 
ten tons of prosperity, for the printing industry.’ 

“Loyalty and sincerity are one and the same 
but sincerity is the white heat that generates in- 
terest and enthusiasm, which makes our life’s 
work radiantly beautiful. Keep your interest 
alive, continue your good work, be loyal in your 
support, and don’t forget that your loyalty to 
the Ben Franklin Club means the elevation of 
the printing industry and your ultimate reward.”’ 


CONDITIONS IN CINCINNATI 


Conditions in the Cincinnati printing trade are 
reported to be on the lowest level in several 
years past. This condition is undoubtedly due to 
the upheaval caused by the war and the printing 
trade merely reflected other lines. The uncer- 
tainty connected with the war loan _ seriously 
interfered with business in financial circles, retail 
trade was slow, and car shortages and difficulty 
in securing materials interfered with other lines. 

At a meeting of the Cincinnati Ben Franklin 
Club, the program of intensive study of printing 
methods and costs was continued. B. A. Baar- 
laer, of the Cincinnati Typesetting Company, 
spoke on ‘‘Monotype Composition,” the subject 
for the evening. He gave an interesting account 
of the operations necessary in getting out mono- 
type work, described the equipment and invest- 
ment required, explained the office system used, 
and discussed the productive cost of the work. 
The series of meetings the club is conducting is 
proving an unexpected success, as is shown by the 
steady attendance and great interest taken in the 
discussions. 

The plant of the Circular Advertising Com- 
pany of Cincinnati was sold at auction May 2Ist. 
A large portion had previously been disposed of 
at private sale and the auction cleared away the 
remainder. The passing of the Circular Adver- 
tising Company, of which C. Lee Downey was 
president, was quite a blow to the local printing 
trade. It was one of the largest concerns in the 
local trade and did a tremendous _ business, 
mostly in the south. It was a great success until 
adverse legislation so badly interfered with its 
operations that the managers wisely decided to 
discontinue business. 

The regular monthly 
nati Ben Franklin Club 
at Philippis Garden, and 
gether about fifty guests 
the printers motored out 
delightful and there was 
trip was heartily enjoyed. 

The main speech of the evening was made by 
J. M. Thomssen, of the Methodist Book Concern, 
who talked most interestingly and pointedly on 
the “Price of Press Work.’’ Mr. Thomssen re- 
ferred to the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America Price List as the Printers’ 
Bible, and advised the printers not only to get 
it but to study it, while many of them would 
at first doubt many things in it, on closer study 
and investigation they would be convinced that it 
was correct. He particularly urged the printer 
to strive to become a better business man. 


An interesting discussion afterwards was par- 
ticipated in by Messrs. Berg, Birmingham, 
Braunwart, White and others. 


At a recent meeting of the Cincinnati Ben 
Franklin Club the question of minimum prices 
to be charged was discussed. It was the unani- 
mous voice of all that the printers should adopt 
the following minimum for work: 


meeting of the Cincin- 
was held on May 3\st, 
was well attended, alto- 
being present. Most of 
and as the weather was 
an absence of dust, the 


Per Hour 

Hand@com positions 45.0... ee ee $1.50 
Cylinder Press Work: 

Pressesu27xo2.andeuncders)... 19: ae 1.25 


Ppressese 2 )xS0 tomo 2x44 0) 5 > ee [250 
Presses #32x44 sto, 380x565 4)... Joe ae 


All larger presses 
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Printers who shirk will, in the long run, fail. 


A boasting printer never impresses—he always 


fades. 


It takes a strong printer to hold fast to an 
opinion. 


Much 
thinking. 


talking is an effective remedy for 


Any printer who is always right is usually a 
nuisance. 


Co-operation is the law of life and growth in 
any business. 


Always remember that hustle is in the head, 
not in the feet. 


A printer must stick to his own business with 
the glue of industry. 


The most thorough teacher in the school of 
experience is trouble. 


A printer can be proud of his enemies if they 
are of the right sort. 


A job that some one doesn’t find fault with is 
seldom worth having. 

Success never comes to a printer who is 
afraid to risk failure. 

Some printers who take life easy have to 
settle with the executioner. 


“According to the proverb, the best things are 
the most difficult.” —Plutarch. 


Everyone wants to be on the safe side but the 
trouble is which is the safe side. 

In the average printer’s life the longest day 
is the one just before pay day. 


The printer with the original thought is always 
a lap ahead of the other fellow. 


If a printer has plenty of dust it is not 
difficult to blind the public eye. 


Custom is a poor excuse for a printer for 
making the same mistake twice. 


A great deal of happiness in this world is due 
to the fact that ignorance is bliss. 

Many printers when granted favors shy at 
gratitude as if it would bite them. 


Procrastination will in time make a _ printer 
a full partner of General Debility. 


One hour of the present is worth two in the 
future and a hundred in the past. 


Effort well directed and brought to a success- 
ful conclusion makes for the joy of life. 


A printer must never overplay his hand; if 
he does his customers will soon get tired. 


Every shadow points to the sun and sorrow 
y AM . 
helps us to appreciate happiness. 


When a printer stays late to get a balance he 
is likely to lose it on his way home. 


What a lot of things you wouldn’t do if you 
thought your friends would find out about them. 


A good rule to observe in all cases: Give 
your tongue more holidays than you give your 
brains. 


Genius is a certain form of madness, but the 
madness of some printers is more or less un- 
certain. 


Reform is an airship that is always on the 
verge of starting but seldom commences the 
journey. 

Fame for the printer is like a duck in a mud 


puddle. Easy enough to see, but hard to get 
hold of. 


A rolling stone gathers no moss, but there are 
lots of printers who don’t use moss in their 
business. 


Some printers are born small, some shrink, 
and some others never find out how really in- 
significant they are. 


A printer should realize that disagreement 
with his ideas does not always constitute bad 
judgment in his customer. 


The printer who makes his product up to a 
quality rather than down to a price is a winner 
every time, provided he has average business 
ability. 


Cost knowledge leads to cost standardizations, 
and cost standards enable the employing printer 
to uncover his disadvantages and realize his ad- 
vantages with such a degree of success that he 
can gradually eliminate the former and strengthen 
himself in the latter. 
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Comparative Delivery Cost 
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gradually been aroused—through the cost- 
finding mania—to the fact that it costs 
them from 5 cents to 8 cents to deliver a package. 
In some cities where streets are fairly level it is 
found that delivery costs are lower than in other 
cities where hills abound. A St. Louis depart- 
ment store has reduced cost of delivery per 
package to 4 cents each by gasoline, 6 cents by 
electricity, and up to 71% cents per package by 
team. In Iowa the cost of delivering packages 
has been cut to 334 cents each in the city and 
514 cents each in suburban districts. An easterner 
over 1,000,000 packages at an average cost of a 
little less than 61 cents each and another 
1,000,000 short haul packages by horse and wagon 
at a little less than 814 cents each. A dry goods 
man made two deliveries a day in his territory 
at a cost of 7144 cents a package by auto wagons. 
Here are comparative costs of wagon and 
horses and a motor truck: 


MOTOR TRUCK 


P “ HE department stores of the country have 


Original cost 4.0.4 eee $ 3,600.00 
Interest at 6 per cent per annum..... 216.00 
Depreciation, 20 per cent .. .... ..... 720.00 
Repairs, lastitycarn ) eee ee 170.00 
Insurance) ?.4°. OA ee ee eee 154.80 
Licensé 4... 2... 3 Ue eee 24.00 
SDites:: Sears cee ee Tru itd” os a RRR 370.00 
Gasoline 2.4... coe ee 375.00 
OU ni Rat ch. | RR eee ee rear, ; 67.00 
Driver, and jhelperi4a, seeeeen a ee 1185500 
Rentissicne 2). SEH ay erg 120.00 

$ 3,401.80 
Per day—_300" days) 5 ee NESE. 11.34 

HORSE AND WAGON 

Original ¢costas. \ Uae ee eee $ 920.00 
Interest at 6 per cent per annum..... 520 
Depreciation;<15-perrcent aa eae 138.00 
Repaits, lastsyear?) goa eee 110.00 
Insurance .h. 4" sees cies pees 12.00 
License: 0:2 50); {Ae ee es 9.60 
Feed slices pee ea ee ee eae, 300.00 
Shoes: ca A Gk at a ee a ne 35.00 
Various tenis<, <a ee a ae 108.00 
Driver and. Helper: ee eee ee eee 1,116.00 
Rent, 2. taki l, eee eee 120.00 

$ 2,003.80 
Per day=—300@dayseeane nye 6.68 


When a printer begins to go down hill, the 
laws of gravitation and the encouragement of 
friends help him along. 


There’s a whole lot of printers—and some ‘of 
them are employing printers—who are working 
Raya case pay $17, or as low as $12 a week. As a 
rule this is all they are worth—may be more 
than they are worth. Get out of the rut; make 
yourselves worth while. If printers fall right 
down into this rut, no one can help them but 
themselves. 


WOMEN’S 8-HOUR BILL KILLED 


In the Illinois legislature the Women’s Eight- 
Hour Bill went to defeat in the senate on June 
14th. The vote was twenty-four for the bill, ten 
against it, and seven recorded as present and not 
voting. The result was a great surprise to all 
concerned. Gov. Lowden, for the first time since 
the legislature met in January, took a whipping 
at the hands of the general assembly. Eight 
Republicans voted against the bill and three 
Republicans were recorded as present. 


Senator Hull, one of Gov. Lowden’s primary 
opponents last year, declined to vote either way. 
He spoke against the bill and refused to go along 
with the governor’s program and the pledge made 
in the Peoria platform. 


Hull indicated that he would urge the passage 
of the bill he introduced that called for the 
appointment of a commission to investigate the 
report to the next general assembly, a satisfactory 
and comprehensive measure. This bill, inci- 
dentally, was called up immediately afters the 
defeat of the governor’s bill and was passed with 
forty votes. 


Miss Agnes Nestor, in charge of the women’s 


lobby, said: 


“This bill is like a cat, it has nine lives and 
has lost only two.”’ 


Several members of the Franklin-Typothetae 
went to Springfield to urge the legislators to vote 
against the bill on the grounds that it would work 
extreme hardship on the printing industry. Among 
the (party were? HH. .M;"Loth, E. =F 2am 
J. W. Hastie, John J; Miller; W-: J) Hartmany 
J. Hy Walden, L. S. Whitton, and others. 


The argument used by the printers against 
the bill was that it would interfere greatly with 
their business. Apart from the scarcity of help 
at the present time, if women could only work 
eight hours a day it would prevent binderies 
from getting out important rush work when the 
necessity arose and interfering with business 
generally. The master printers are not by any 
means opposed to an eight hour day, but they 
believe when the necessity arises their female 
help shall be allowed to work overtime and thus 
help them. 


The house by a vote of 117 to 4, passed the 
senate bill that has caused all employers to come 
within the provisions of the Workmen’s Compén- 
sation Act, which is not compulsory at the present 
time. This was the second of the measures urged 
by Gov. Lowden in his special message along with 
the women’s eight hour bill. 


NOTES FROM CLEVELAND 


During the past quarter the collection depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Ben Franklin Club re- 
ceived from delinquents $941.07, out of which 
$625.09 was collected without suit. 


The roll of honor from Cleveland’s printing 
industry includes Leslie M. Hubbell, Tom, Reese 
and M. F. Schultz, who have joined the officers’ 
reserve, and Albert Sutphen, Dan Haynes and 
C. L. Small, who joined Troop ‘‘A.”’ 


C 
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W hat Is Chargeable and 
Non-Chargeable Time 
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productive time mean one and the same 

thing; non-chargeable time is usually non-pro- 
ductive time. Nevertheless casting sorts on a 
monotype is productive work, but it is not 
chargeable to any job; it cannot well be charged 
against an order except possibly in special cases 
where the type is cast specifically for a certain 
job and not then if the type is put into general 
use. In other words casting sorts would only be 
chargeable in such like cases as when special 
types, borders, rules, etc. would be properly so 
chargeable. 


CO irarodiges generally, chargeable time and 


Many prominent printers have disputed for 
long hours over the point of “‘office charges”’ 
being a chargeable item. One side holds that 
the correction of a compositor’s errors are abso- 
lutely essential to the production of a completed 
perfect job, hence the time spent in such work is 
chargeable. The other side holds that errors in 
composition denote more or less incompetency on 
the part of the workman and no customer should 
be called upon to pay for incompetence in the 
compositor. The writer holds to the former view, 
although he admits that there are cases where it 
may be expedient to modify or waive the rule. 


The following operations have’ been carefully 
classified in the hope that a consideration of the 
list may lead to its standardization. The list 
should be printed on the back of the workman’s 
time ticket, and the workman should make 
himself familiar with the “No.” of the various 
operations and use these numbers to describe the 
class of work on which he has been engaged. 


COMPOSING ROOM 


Chargeable Operations 


Hand composition. 
Compositor’s corrections. 
Machine proof corrections. 
Office changes. 

Author’s corrections. 
Make-up. 

Skeletonizing. 

Pulling proofs. 

Layout. 

Editing copy. 

Foundry lock-up. 

Press lock-up. 

Placing in position. 
Registering on press. 
Relocking forms. 
Justifying. 

Changing imprints. 
Special—specify. 
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Non-Chargeable Operations 


Proofreading. 
Copy holding. 
Revising proofs. 
Distribution. 
Special—specify. 
Errands. 
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34. 
35: 


40. 
4]. 
42. 
43, 


44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 


MONOTYPE KEYBOARD 
Chargeable Operations 


Composition—keyboard. 
Alterations—office. 
Alterations—author’s. 
Layout. 

Non-Chargeable Operations 
Repairs—specify. 
Lost time—specify. 


MONOTYPE, CASTER 


Chargeable Operations. 
Composition—casting. 
Alterations—office. 
Corrections—author’s. 
Special—specify. 

Non-Chargeable Operations 
Sort casting—body type. 
Sort casting—job type. 
Repairs—specify. 

Lost time—specify. 
Handling metal. 
Special—specify. 


PRES ekhCOMA-PLATEN: ORS GYLINDER 
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53). 
56. 
sw 
58. 
59. 
60. 
ticket. 


Chargeable Operations 
Wash-up—for customer. 
Placing in position. 
Registering on press. 
Composition alterations. 
Joining up rule work. 
Make-ready. 

Press changes. 

Running. 

Proofing up. 

Mixing inks—charge ink on face of time 


Waiting Time is Usually Chargeable Time. 


For sheet to dry—on a work and turn 


For a second color form to run ahead. 
For stock when stock furnished is short 


For worn or damaged plates to be re- 


Waiting for new plates. 
Waiting for a press O. K. 
Experimenting with various papers or 


Holding press on customer’s order. 
Holding press for customer's proof or O.K. 
Slip-sheeting—placing sheets in. 
Slip-sheeting—taking sheets out. 
Bronzing—charge bronze on face of time 


Dusting. 

Non-Chargeable Operations 
Repairing plates. 
Wrong plates. 
Waiting for form. 
Waiting for ink. 
Waiting for stock. 
Wash-up—general. 
Faulty composition. 
Changing rollers. 
Repairs to press. 
Repairs to bronzer. 
Repairs to motor. 
Trouble—specify. 
Work on other press. 
Lost time—specify. 
Waiting—office O. K 
No feeder. 
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Charge everything except actual lost time and 
time spent or held for repairs. 


101. Folding—hand. 
102. Folding—machine. 
103. Gathering. 

104. Inserting. 

105. Covering. 

106. ‘Tipping. 

107. Sewing—hand. 
108. Sewing—machine. 
109. Stitching—wire. 
110. Cutting stock. 
111. Trimming. 

2s 2Countine 

hisise Padding 

114. Inspecting. 

115. Punching. 

116. Perforating. 

117. Slip-sheeting—in. 
118. Slip-sheeting—out. 
119. Wrapping. 

1202, Pasting: 

121. Stringing or tieing. 
22 leans: 

123. Enclosing. 

124. Clipping. 

125. Opening envelopes. 
126. Closing envelopes. 
127. Handling stock. 
128. Packing. 

129. Shipping. 

130. Jogging. 

131. Repairs—specify. 
132. Lost—specify. 


THE COST OF DELIVERY 


Where is now the printer who ten years ago 
made a specific item in his estimate or charge 
for delivery. Hundreds of printers now habitually 
figure on some kind of a charge for packing and 
delivery, but not more than one printer in each 
hundred has any conception as to what packing 
and delivery really cost. The writer has a few 
cost figures which lead to the conclusion that the 
average cost of delivery alone is about 11% per 
cent of the selling value of the product. If this 
is even approximately correct in the industry 
generally it is high time that printers recognized 
this item—Packing and Delivery—altogether too 
long overlooked. 

Here are the percentages to sales in a dozen 
different lines of business, secured from actual 
records and possibly some printers may be led to 
compile and compare the actual cost of delivering 
the product from the pressroom or bindery to the 
buyer. In groceries, the ratio of cost of delivery 
to total sales is given as 214 per cent; in depart- 
ment stores, per cent; in vehicles and imple- 
ments, | per cent; dry goods, | per cent; furniture 
and hardware nine-tenths of | per cent; in 
clothing two-thirds of | per cent; in drugs and 
shoes, one-half of | per cent and in jewelry, one- 
tenth of | per cent. In every case the percentage 
is taken on ratio of total delivery cost to total 
sales. From this it would appear that it is not 
safe to figure below | per cent of selling value 
for packing and delivering printed matter. Who 
can furnish actual records for the common good 
and guidance of all printers? 
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HE following table is presented in the hope 
that the printers and binders of many 
cities will make it the occasion of getting 

together and adopting it for their respective 
localities or adapting it to their own particular 
needs. The table will just about bear a 10 per 
cent discount to the trade; that is the printer 
can figure his cost as 10 per cent below the scale 
and to this he should add his own overhead and 
profit. 

The table is for small quantities only. Where 
the job is of abnormal proportions the printer 
and binder can consult together to advantage. 
Bindery prices are generally too low—as also are 
printing prices for that matter—and the printers 
and binders may well work together, therefore, to 
improve conditions. No order should be accepted 
for less than 25: cents net, below this they 
are not worth entering; some binders refuse to 
enter any order below 50 cents. Printers should 
talk in terms of dollars, not cents, and thus 
acquire better business habits. 


Binding Price List for Everyday Work 


No Numbering—No Perforation 
Duck 
Up to 4144x1214, 60 sq. in., Check or  Half- 
when bound— Cloth Bound 
Single book, 100 leaves or 
lessieach te: etc ee ee $0.25 $0.45 $0.85 
Extra books, same size and 
thickness, one order...... PLS .40 15 


Fifteen to twenty-five books, 
all in one order, each.... 


1214 235" 7G 


Single book, 200 leaves or 

less ee ee ee u25 .50 .90 
Extra books, same size and 

thickness, one order...... m7() .40 .80 
Books of less than 100 leaves, 

in lots of 50 or more..... Ae ©25 .60 
Upiittomo Vox a O0misc. earn 

when bound— 

Single books, 100 leaves or 

Jessie Gach State Ou ee cei et 230) .60 1.00 
Extra books, same size and 

thickness, one order...... 22> .45 .90 
Fifteen to twenty-five books, 

one order each.......... .20 .40 ROS 
Single book, 200 leaves or 

less ea eA ec etme ae. en: 5 Al (Peike) 
Extra books, same size and 

thickness, one order...... 30 .60 1.00 


Twenty to fifty books, one 
orcermoachpon ries) © ae ROS) .45 .90 


Up tomoyx22 nl 20 esq. ine 
when bound— 
Single books, 100 leaves or 
lessyneacliten spice mecet arias oF. ee) R70 eee 2D 
Extra books, same size and 
thickness, one order..... 30 005 a0 


Fifteen to twenty-five books, 
onerordérueach + a2. |, ae HE) .45 1.00 
Single book, 200 leaves or 


less epee ee. tee .40 oe fos aA ee 
Extra books, same size and 
thickness Sr eect ke £35 .65 fet 
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Twenty-five to fifty books, 


one ordermeachs ei > i x 30 .50 1.00 
Up to half sheet medium, 

225 sq. in., when bound— 
Single book, 100 leaves or 

léss, cach tame er ee 45 .80 1330 
Extra books, same size and 

thickness, one order...... ip) .70 lal 
Fifteen to twenty-five books, 

one orderseach.«. 2... .. 6.0 3) 1.05 
Single book, 200 leaves or 

less .. Se eee alsa ee, .50 .85 1.35 
Extra books, same size and 

thickness, one order..... 45 o/5 ee 2 


Twenty-five to fifty books, 
one ordempeacn so). +4... .40 709 1.00 
Up to full sheet cap, 240 sq. 


in. when bound— 
Single books, 100 leaves or 
less:; cachwerente en frac .50 ee 1239 
Extra books, same size and 
thickness, one order...... .40 5 TES) 1.25 


Fifteen to twenty-five books, 
one, ordergeacheee ae... 5 .60 1.00 


Single book, 200 leaves or 

less A, epee etre time .45 .90 1.40 
Extra books, same size and 

thickness, one order...... 45 .80 (30 


Twenty-five to. fifty books, 
one order, eac 
Paging—500, 50c.; 

per 1,000; 1,000 in triplicate counts as 3,000; 

1,000 in quadruplicate as 4,000 and so on. 
Perforating—500, 50c.; 1,000, 65c.; additional, 


50c. per thousand; any size up to 22 in. 


THE ART PROMOTIVE OF ALL ARTS 


For years and years the idea has been ham- 
mered into young, middle-aged and old printers 
that Printing is the Art Preservative of All Arts. 
If this were all, printing would soon become 
nothing but a record of accomplishments already 
attained. Printing is much more than this; it 
is the Art Promotive of All Arts; and in the 
fulfilling of this function the Press is doing in- 
finitely more than it could ever accomplish as a 
mere preserver of all arts. 

Printing lights the way to greater life, fuller 
joy, and bounteous happiness for all mankind. 
It preserves the record of past achievements, it 
is true, but it also opens the door for larger 
opportunity, higher rewards, more frequent pro- 
motions. In short Printing is Power to those who 
know how to use it. 


PAPER MILLS ABLAZE 


On May 14th three large paper concerns 
suffered heavy losses in a serious fire at Bellows 


Falls, Vt. The Liberty Paper Company’s plant, 
in which the fire started, was completely de- 
stroyed, at a loss estimated at $80,000. The 


International Paper Company suffered a loss of 
about $80,000, of which $60,000 was on 500 tons 
of sulphite pulp, which it is almost impossible 
to buy at the present time. The other plant 
affected was owned by the Blake & Higgins Paper 
Company, which losses $10,000 in paper stored 
in the building and $25,000 in damage to the 
finishing room of the plant and in pulp and paper 
loaded in cars. The total loss is estimated at 
$210,000, and is covered for the most part by 
insurance. 


SCALE FOR ORDER BLANKS 


Size, 8x11. Single, Duplicate, Triplicate. 
Order blanks are now specialized so closely 
and run on special printing and ruling machines 
that the general printer cannot hope to compete 
on this work at a profit. Nevertheless a scale 
will save the regular printer a lot of time he 
would otherwise waste in estimating and if he 
does land an order, he will make a moderate 
profit—but not below these figures. This scale 
is for 1,000 copies only, with a price for additional 
thousands; if 5,000 or more, estimate carefully 
and check up by these figures. Details are given 
throughout so that if any of the items are omitted 
these may be deducted from the total. 
Dupli- Tripli- 


Single cate cate 
Stock—16 lb. folio, about 
cree sc ta | Sa OO Me See OU ex del OO 
Duplicate.aboutsi0cw. soo: .80 .80 
eripuicaresabou twOc ar) (fe eee eee .70 
Handling and profit... m25 . 40 .50 
Composition, variable and 
changes ees OU 3.25 3.50 
GCK-U Deen ee et 225 ps: p25 
Press—make-ready and 
UTR st Atego. 5745) Mii ip, m2 
is Sr he eee (Is 25 40 
Bindery—ruling, original 
On] viene aoe ne wa 50 .50 0 
Gatheringg eer aaes on 9. Sens EU) WS 
Punching .. 58) rail) .60 
Tableting .. $25 .40 50 
Pron tamest 5 4c SOe oy, le 1.65 ow is) 
pb On 2D eDL lal mol 4.50 
Additional thousands... .. oh ahs, 6n75 9.50 


When a customer is inclined to give a large 
order—say 10,000 to 100,000—it is well to get in 
touch with a specialist in this class of work, and 
get the order filled on a percentage basis. 


OZOKERITE IN CENTRAL UTAH 


Ozokerite, the mineral wax used in electro- 
typing, was imported from Galicia in Austria be- 
fore the war. Its scarcity has stimulated effort 
to find it in this country. Colton is the principal 
town in the largest district in the United States 
in which ozokerite has been mined and _ pros- 
pected—an area in Central Utah, a little more 
than twelve miles long and from one to four 
miles wide. All the mines and prospects are 
within a short distance of railroad facilities and 
many have built wagon roads to reach them. 
From | to 7 per cent of ozokerite is found in the 
material removed, but it varies greatly. Previous 
to 1900 over 640,000 pounds had been produced 
from this field and 120,000 pounds is reported 
since that date, but much more can be secured 
under favorable conditions. There are veins 
“from mere films to six or eight inches in thick- 
ness,’ and it is claimed veins nearly three feet 
thick have been found in the mines. 


The materialistic mind calls the great and 
wonderful omniscient power beyond his ken— 
Nature; others call this over-ruling influence— 
God; both mean much about the same thing. 
Unhappiness consists in being out of harmony 
with this all-powerful and immeasurable influence, 
by whatever cognomen it may be known. 
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HE best meeting ever held by Wisconsin 
printers and publishers. 

This is the Consensus of opinion of 100 
men who attended the third annual conference 
on printing and newspaper publishing, held May 
17th, 18th and 19th, at Madison by the Wisconsin 
Federated Printing and Press Associations. 

‘“‘More ‘pep’ was shown here this year than I 
have ever seen before at a meeting of this kind,” 
said one publisher-printer who has not missed a 
state meeting in Wisconsin since the first one 
was held in Milwaukee in 1912. “I can only 
attribute this interest to an awakening on the 
part of printers and publishers to the fact that 
our industry faces many serious problems which 
must be given immediate consideration.” 
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An interesting feature of the conference was 
the cost system exhibit made by the university 
extension division. Twelve owners of medium- 
size job shops and country newspaper and job. 
shops co-operated with Robert G. Lee, field man 
of the service to publishers and printers of the 
extension division, and furnished reliable figures 
on the cost situation in shops of these classes. 
Monthly summaries of departmental hour costs. 
were shown, as well as composite statements of 
hour costs, the variations of hour costs by 
months, and tabulations of the cost of publishing 
weekly and daily newspapers. Every figure used 
in the exhibit was taken from actual cost records, 
thus presenting absolutely reliable information not 
obtainable heretofore until the Wisconsin plan of 
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A GROUP OF DELEGATES 


Many valuable suggestions on better methods 
in all departments of the printing plant were 
brought out as a result of the conference slogan, 
“That’s My Experience; What’s Yours,’’ which 
was the happy inspiration of Prof. W. G. Bleyer 
of the Department of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin, who arranged the program with the 
aid of the Madison printers. Instead of set 
addresses, the printers and publishers of the state 
were packedia to give five-minute talks on their 
experiences. The informality of the sessions evi- 
dently led many men to make _heart-to-heart 
talks who otherwise could not have been induced 
to speak in a public meeting. The result was 
that many valuable and helpful ideas were ex- 
changed, and a greater interest aroused in the 
problems of the industry. 

Cost, efficiency, and money-saving problems 


were uppermost in the minds of practically every- 


body. And everybody was willing to help the 
other fellow with whatever he had learned along 
these lines. With this spirit of co-operation pre- 
vailing, it was easy to see why the opinion was 
unanimous that the meeting was a great success. 


installing cost systems was inaugurated. It was 
realized by those who saw the exhibit that the 
information which it is now possible to secure. 
from these sources through the cost system will 
prove of untold value to a part of the industry 
which heretofore has lacked accurate cost data as 
a guide to its profitable management. Several 
additional requests for cost system installations. 
were made during the conference. 


Among the interesting events of the con-. 
ference were the election of officers by the different. 
organizations. 


George Harrington, president of the Wisconsin 
State Franklin Club two years ago, was again 
elected to that office. H. F. Merten, Jr., of the 
job printing firm of Merten Bros., at Waukesha, 
was chosen vice-president of the club, and Louis. 
H. Zimmermann of The Standard-Democrat, at 
Burlington, treasurer. Walter Mayer of Madison, 
the faithful veteran in the club’s activities, was: 
re-elected secretary. Rudolph Haessler of Mil- 
waukee and Frank W. Cantwell were re- elected. 
members of the executive committee. 
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Coming to the conference with the determina- 
tion to push an idea that the Wisconsin Press 
Association should employ a field secretary to 
give his entire time to building up the organiza- 
tion and otherwise working for the betterment of 
the craft, F. A. R. Van Meter, owner and editor 
of The News and Republican-Voice at New 
Richmond, was rewarded for his interest in the 
organization by election to the presidency of the 
association; B. E. Walters, the hustling publisher 
of The Times at Mosinee, was elected secretary; 
E. J. Scott, owner and editor of The Advocate at 
Shawano, was re-elected treasurer. 


Mr. Van Meter’s plan for a field secretary was 
enthusiastically received and met with immediate 
action by the association. A committee was ap- 
pointed with instructions to report as soon as 
possible on ways and means of carrying out the 
plan. The members of the committee are N. S. 
Gordon, owner and editor of The Barron County 
News at Barron, and an earnest advocate of the 
field secretary plan; R. H. Worzalla, one of the 
active heads of the big Polish publishing and 
printing concern at Stevens Point, and Secretary- 
elect Walters. 

The conference program opened in the afternoon 
of the first day with a session presided over by 
President Frank C. Blied of the State Franklin 
Club. “Job Printing,’”’ was the general topic of this 
session. Fred Kohli of Monroe spoke on “‘How 
I Re-arranged My Shop,” his talk bringing out 
an interesting discussion on shop efficiency and 
better lighting. F. M. Kilgore of Madison, on 
the program for a talk on “‘Our Experience with 
Uniform Rates for Printing,’’ was unexpectedly 
called to Detroit, but found time before leaving 
to put his talk into writing and this paper was 
read by Secretary Walter Mayer of the State 
Franklin Club. “‘How We Economized in Our 
Shop This Year,’ was discussed by George 
Harrington of Oshkosh and George D. Derby of 
Wausau. Frank W. Cantwell of Madison and 
Rudolph Haessler of Milwaukee spoke on “‘Why 
We Sell Printing on the Cost, Plus Profit Basis.’’ 

As each topic was brought up by those on the 
program, an interesting discussion followed, in 
which nearly everybody took part. 

In the evening, J. L. Frazier of The Inland 
Printer gave an interesting and highly instructive 
illustrated talk on ‘Artistic Job Composition.” 
Mr. Frazier’s talk proved to be one of the most 
beneficial numbers on the program. He explained 
his ideas so clearly and answered questions so 
readily that everybody could grasp his suggestions 
for better job and ad composition and take away 
something to inprove the product of his own 
shop. 

“The Country Newspaper’ was the general 
topic at the morning session on the second day. 
President Halbert L. Hoard of the Wisconsin 
Press Association presided at this session. Louis 
H. Zimmermann of Burlington opened the dis- 
cussion on ‘“‘How I Distribute My Work Through 
the - Week.’’ C. H. Johnson of Merrillan and 
F. R. Bloodgood of Whitewater led the discussion 
on “How I Handle Country Correspondence.”’ 
Frank B. Gesler of Bangor started the discussion 
on ‘‘My Experience with a Slug Casting Machine.” 
Robert M. Crawford of Mineral Point, J. E. 
Jones of Kilbourn, and Edward E. Payne of 
Waupaca closed the morning’s program with 


talks on ““How I Write My Editorials.” 


A unique feature of the program was a war- 
time economy luncheon served at Lathrop Hall, 
one of the women’s buildings at the University, 
by young women students in the home economics 
department. While 125 printers and _ publishers 
with their wives and other guests were given a 
taste of what may be in store for us in the 
future in the way of war-time foods, J. G. D. 
Mack, state engineer and member of the State 
Council of Defense spoke on ‘‘What the News- 
papers Can Do.’’ Charles R. Van Hise, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, told ‘““‘What the 
University Can Do.’ H. L. Russell, dean of the 
College of Agriculture of the University, talked 
on ‘“‘What the Consumer Can Do.’ Governor 
Emanuel L. Philipp was scheduled to talk on 
“What the People Can Do,’ but was unable to 
be present. Merlin Hull, secretary of state and 
owner and editor of The Journal at Black River 
Falls, presided at the luncheon. Evidence that 
the luncheon really exemplified economy was the 
fact that the menu, from soup to coffee, was 
served at a cost of only 38 cents a plate. 


At the afternoon session, presided over by 
President Blied of the State Franklin Club, the 
general topic was ‘Cost Finding.” E. E. Laxman, 
first assistant secretary of the United Typothetae 
and Franklin Clubs of America, gave an interest- 
ing talk on the work of the national organization, 
explaining in particular the Three-Year Plan. 
Mr. Laxman by his pleasing personality and 
enthusiasm in his work, made a decided hit with 
the printers and publishers present, and he was 
given a rising vote of thanks at the close of his 
talk. 

Discussion of cost finding experiences was led 
by Robert G. Lee, in charge of the work of the 
university extension division for the printers and 
publishers of the state. Many phases of the cost 
situation were discussed with such vim that it 
can only be concluded there is a deep and growing 
interest in cost systems. A letter from H. F. 
Merten, Jr., of Waukesha, who was on the 
program, but was prevented from attending by 
ill health, gave an interesting turn to the dis- 
cussion and led others to tell their experiences. 
Mr. Merten’s letter follows: 

“I regret deeply that my health does not per- 
mit me to be with you today to take part in the 
program as per schedule. This is a disappoint- 
ment to me, as | feel that | might have done 
some good by mingling and talking with the boys, 
and especially those who are still working without 
a cost system. Although my experience in oper- 
ating the cost system is limited, I feel today that 
I could not ‘keep house’ without it. I actually 
believe that the sailor on the high seas without a 
compass to guide him stands a better chance of 
making his port than a printer has of making a 
success without a cost system. 

“The principal leak discovered in our shop was 
in the composing room, which I believe has been 
the general complaint, but the cost system drove 
a plug into that leak in a hurry. I feel that | 
owe the university extension division and ‘Mr. 
R. G. Lee a debt of gratitude for the system 
installed in our office and I would urge all printers 
who have no cost system to get busy and have 
this one installed while the opportunity is there, 
and surely it is practically a donation to them. 
To those who think it is too much work to keep 
it up, permit me to say that we have not put on 
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any extra office help on account of it. To those 
who think they will be unable to get the price 
which will develop by keeping the actual cost 
on the work, I will say that I have experienced 
no such trouble. In fact, I have found that the 
average purchaser of printing is not a pauper 
looking for a donation, but is willing to pay a 
fair margin of profit to the printer. I have ex- 
plained the cost finding system to some of my 
best customers and they were very much pleased 
with it and their comment in each instance was 
to the effect that no business in the manufacturing 
line can possibly be run successfully without an 
accurate cost finding system. To those who are 
afraid to undertake this system because their 
competitors will not follow suit, let me say that 
does not trouble me, as my competitors who have 
no cost system are taking advantage of my work 
and getting better prices also. So you see, by 
helping yourself, you also help your neighbor.” 


Secretary Walter Mayer of the State Franklin 
Club gave a valuable talk on his cost finding experi- 
ences and suggested a new use for the sales book 
which isa part of the Wisconsin cost finding system. 


Resolutions endorsing the Three-Year Plan of 
the national organization were unanimously adopted 
at this session. The resolutions are: 

“Whereas, The United Typothetae and Frank- 
lin Clubs of America have undertaken the task 
of educating all the printers of this country in 
correct methods of accounting and cost informa- 
tion, and believing that this educational campaign 
is most desirable and deserves the unanimous 
support of every member of the printing fra- 
ternity, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Wisconsin Federated Printing 
and Press Associations at its session May 19, 
1917, that it heartily endorses this movement and 
confidently predicts that it will be an unqualified 
success.’ 

Visiting ladies were entertained during the 
afternoon at the Orpheum Theater and with an 
automobile ride. 

The beautiful state capitol was the scene of 
the next gathering, a banquet being served at 
6:30 o'clock in the cafe recently opened in the 
building. Following the banquet, a session was 
held in the legislative hearing room of the capitol. 
President Frank E. Noyes of the Wisconsin Daily 
League presided. The speaker was Herman Roe, 
secretary of the Minnesota Editorial Association 
and recently chosen by the association to form a 
Minnesota guaranteed list of daily and weekly 
newspapers to seek a larger share of national 
advertising. Mr. Roe gave a most interesting 
talk on the plan of the guaranteed list and the 
experiences in getting it started. This talk was 
of especial value to the Wisconsin weekly pub- 
lishers who heard it, asa movement is on foot to 
organize a Wisconsin Weekly League on the plan 
of the Wisconsin Daily League, which has been 
so successful in obtaining advertising business for 
its members. 

At the closing session on the morning of the 
third day, the general topic was ‘‘Advertising and 
Subscriptions.”’ President Hoard of the Press 
Association presided. E. J. Scott of Shawano told 
“How I Raised My Subscription Price,’ and 
started a lively discussion on the subject. H. E. 
Cole of Baraboo and Frank C. Blied of Madison 
opened a discussion of ‘““What Premiums Have 
Done for My Paper.”’ 


Other resolutions adopted during the conference 
were: 

““‘Whereas, The Wisconsin State Franklin Club 
has had two very interesting and valuable sessions 
in connection with the third state conference on 
printing and newspaper publishing, and 

““Whereas, The success of these sessions has 
been enhanced by reason of the meetings during 
the conference of the Wisconsin Daily League and 
the Wisconsin Press Association, therefore be it 

““Resolved, That the members of the Wis- 
consin State Franklin Club here assembled tender 
hearty thanks to the Madison Franklin Club, 
the department of journalism, the extension divi- 
sion, the young women of the home economics 
department of the University of Wisconsin, for 
the manner in which each contributed toward the 
pleasure and success of this annual convention of 
our club, and further be it 

“Resolved, That this club renew its expression 
of hearty appreciation of the work of the exten- 
sion division co-operating with the Wisconsin 
Federated Printing and Press Associations in 
installing the Wisconsin cost accounting system in 
newspaper and printing plants of the state, and 
further be it 

“Resolved, That this club renews its pledge 
of hearty co-operation with the university au- 
thorities in the continuance of this field work as 
one of the most important forms of service to the 
printing and newspaper publishing interests that 
the state of Wisconsin through its state university 
can render, especially in view of the importance 
of these interests in the present crisis.” 

Resolutions were adopted by the Wisconsin 
Press Association protesting against the proposal 
of Congress to raise postage rates on newspapers 
and especially the adoption of the zone system. 


AN EXPERIENCE 


F. M. Kilgore, in speaking on ‘‘Our Experience 
with Uniform Prices for Printing,’ said, printing 
prices are far from uniform, as you all know. 
And this great variation in the prices quoted by 
shops with similar equipment and in which the 
costs should be the same causes the buyer of 
printing to be distrustful. This has educated the 
buyer of printing to be surprised when he re- 
ceives uniform quotations. He is accustomed to 
buy other things having the same value at uni- 
form prices, but not so with printing. There is 
often a great difference in prices quoted at 
different times in the same office on similar jobs 
when the cost of production should be the same. 


We believe that if the costs of printing are 
correctly figured, the selling price of printing will 
be nearly uniform. In other words, the difference 
in the prices quoted by printers is not so much 
the difference in the amount of the profits they 
hope to realize on a given job, but in the esti- 
mated cost. 


The Madison printers have come to the con- 
clusion that careless estimating is the cause of 
much loss to printers and lack of uniformity in 
prices quoted. In an endeavor to estimate costs 
more intelligently, we are trying out two uniform 
estimating blanks; one for small work and one for 
work requiring binding. On these blanks we have 
itemized all operations which may enter into a 
job, many of which we know are not taken into 
consideration when figuring is done without such 


a blank. 
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We do not think there is a printer with so 
little sense that he will knowingly sell his products 
for less than they cost him, but we know that 
many printers are giving so little thought to 
estimating and cost finding that they are donating 
to one customer and robbing another. In our 
ofice, we quote only on jobs which we are 
equipped to handle satisfactorily and by using 
this estimate blank which calls our attention to 
every operation entering in the production, we 
aim to make a profit on every job. This uniform 
estimate blank, conscientiously used, will do 
much toward overcoming the very objectional 
features of the printing business. 


HAD TO REDUCE PRICE 


An eastern printer, running a private plant in 
a religious institution recently found himself in a 
peculiar position. He had been printing an 
annual report for some years at a flat rate of 
$3.60 a page. Last year he told his directors 
that owing to increased costs he would be com- 
pelled to raise his price to $4.10 a page. The 
directors had long considered even $3.60 too high, 
so they consulted other printers and _ while 
many bid from $4.25 to $3.50 a page, a few went 
below this, and one went down, down, down to 
$2.15. The directors talked the matter over with 
the superintendent of their own plant who had 
carefully estimated the work as being worth at 
least $4.10 a page and eventually persuaded and 
coerced him into doing the work at $3.25 a page. 

This printer runs his plant cheaply by utilizing 
the inmates of the institution and yet realizes 
that his records will show a loss on the job. 
The $2.15 a page man runs a union shop, where 
costs needs must be higher even though they may 
be normal. It is said that the composition alone 
will cost 25 per cent more in the $2.15 plant. 
What’s the remedy? 

The institution printer should maintain an 
exact cost system and keep a perfect record on 
this particular work. He has already consulted 
an expert printer who estimates that the job is 
easily worth $4.10 to $4.20 a page. Submit 
these cost prices to the directors of the religious 
institutions—the nominal owners of the printing 
plant—and take the stand that any printer— 
union or non-union—dquoting prices below these 
cost prices is actually doing somebody injury— 
almost to the point of—perhaps unconscious— 
robbery. The $2.15 printer is not fair to himself, 
he is not fair to his home and his family. Maybe 
he is grossly unfair to his creditors. 

The directors of this religious institution will 
readily see that they should not spend the funds 
of this charity in making up losses in their print- 
ing plant. And unless this plant pays its own 
way, it works an injustice to the printing in- 
dustry outside. 


PRINTER ATHLETE 


Harry J. Blumenthal, prominent Hamilton, 
Ohio, printer and all-round athlete, won the track 
championship of Ohio at the state tournament of 
Ohio Young Men’s Christian Associations at 
Columbus recently. This is the second time he 
has enjoyed the honor, having won the same title 
last year. 


EXPERIMENTAL PAPER MAKING 


The University of Wisconsin is still experi- 
menting on the making of paper. At the third 


annual state conference held at Madison last 
month, the menu of a “‘War-Time Economy 
Luncheon’’ was printed on paper made at the 
Forest Products Laboratory in Madison by 


pulping Englemann spruce wood by the sulphate 
process. The pulp was made into paper on the 
experimental paper machine and it was in its 
natural color, no dye stuffs having been used at 
all. 

The paper was very favorably commented upon. 
It was strong and admirably suited for cover 
stock. The laboratory is making active re- 
searches in paper making. It has tested most of 
the American woods to determine their suitability 
for the manufacture of ground wood, sulphite, 
soda, and sulphite pulps. A bulletin published, 
gives the results of these investigations on the 
grinding of some twenty-two different species of 
wood for the preparation of a grade of ground 
wood suitable for the manufacture of news print 
paper. 

The laboratory is open for inspection, and de- 
tailed information on the manufacture of pulp 
and paper will be gladly furnished to any who are 
interested in the matter. 


WISCONSIN NEWS 
The Waupaca Record Leader and Republican 


Post have united their businesses and in future 
will issue one paper, the Waupaca County Post. 

The Cumberland Advocate has entered upon 
its thirty-seventh year. 

Publication of the Watertown (Wis.) Weekly 
Leader has been suspended by the firm of Doerr 
& Holland and in its place they have launched 
the Watertown News, which is to be issued three 
times a week. 

The Weekly Review is a new paper being 
published at La Crosse, Wis., by Arthur A. 
Bentley. It is a _ well-put-to-gether paper, and 
has a good advertising patronage. 

Leslie P. Shear has purchased the Wonewoc 
Reporter from O. D. Whitehill. 

J. P. Holland has purchased an interest in the 
Watertown Leader, making the firm name Doerr 
& Holland. It is planned to change the Leader 
from a weekly to tri-weekly publication. 

Roland B. Gelatt, one of the publishers of the 
Daily Tribune and Leader-Press, died at La 
Crosse suddenly from a heart stroke. Mr. Gelatt 
was sixty-one years of age and was one of the 
best known newspaper men in the _ northwest. 
Before coming to La Crosse he was connected 
with newspapers in Louisville, Detroit, Chicago 


and Milwaukee. 


TIMELY ADVICE 


Don’t wince under criticism; if you’re worth 
correcting, you're worth keeping. 

Be frank. The boss doesn’t need a valet for 
his vanity as much as he needs one for his money. 

Don’t be the sort of an employee who has to 
have instructions pounded into him. 

Be loyal. If you do not like your work, if 
you re not in sympathy with the management, be 
square enough with the firm to seek employment 
elsewhere. 
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The Printing Business is at 


The Turning Point 


After years of struggling to reduce the loss in 
the composing-room, the printer is now offered 
the opportunity to put it at once on a profit- 
making basis by installing the Monotype 
Non-Distribution System, which will cut out 
all non-productive time and keep all the 
compositors all the time on productive work, 
building up type into salable jobs. 


Non-Distribution makes the work of the com- 
positor more pleasant by taking out the dis- 
agreeable part—distribution, sort hunting, and 
pi—and giving him an abundance of material 
with which to build his ideals into type forms. 


Non-Distribution will repay the investment in 
less than two years, and keep right on giving 
profits for many years to come. 


Will you stay in the rut or tum to the new 
and profitable way ? 


Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK: World Building 
BOSTON: Wentworth Building 
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CHICAGO: Plymouth Building 
TORONTO: Lumsden Building 


The Fact That 


LAKESIDE 
BOND 


has never had an equal 
in quality, at the price, 
has made it the largest 
selling paper in America 


in this grade. 


Beste: ane & Co. 


Importers Paper fMlakers Jobbers 
175 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson 
Company 


EDITION 
DEOr@ rks 
BINDERS 


412-420 Orleans Street 
Chicago 


Main 4928 
TELEPHON. ES} Automatic 33423 


“Books Bound by Us are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Photo-Engravers Convention 
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HE twenty-first annual convention of the 
International Association of Manufacturing 
Photo-Engravers was held at St. Louis, 

June 7th, 8th and 9th, and from a standpoint of 
results accomplished ranks as the ‘“‘best ever.” 
The attendance was large. Nearly two hundred 
delegates were present from fifty-seven cities, 
representing 127 firms. The convention was free 
from the reading of a number of lengthy technical 
papers which tend to make the usual convention 
tedious to the average delegate. 

From start to finish subjects of vital interest 
to the trade gripped the attention of those present. 
The problem of the increased cost of production 
and the way to meet the advances in the raw 
materials entering in the manufacture of plates 
was the foremost salient problem. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT 


The report of President E. C. Miller struck 
the keynote of the convention. He stated that 
progress had been made during the year, and 
while they had not accomplished all that had 
been planned, a splendid showing had been made. 
They had clubs in most of the principal cities 
and sections of the country using the standard 
scale as a basis of computing their charges. 
They had at their last convention 60 per cent of 
the photo-engravers throughout the United States 
using the scale, but he was happy to report that 
at this time 90 per cent of the photo-engravings 
throughout the country were sold on the basis 
of the standard scale. The locality or firm that 
used obsolete method of the square inch scale 
was a rarity and he predicted that it was only a 
question of a few more months when the few 
remaining outside the influences of the organiza- 
tion would fall in line. 


In dealing with the future President Miller 
said: ““‘The immediate future is essentially a 
time for close co-operation. Co-operation cannot 
be had without organization. We are extremely 
fortunate in having an organization already 
formed and one that has been in existence twenty 
years. Our International Association does not 
depend upon promises of future accomplishments 
for its existence; it points with pride to its past 
performances as an evidence of virility and 
strength. We may congratulate ourselves on 
having had the foresight and wisdom to organize 
in times of peace, so that now in time of war 
we are ready to do our share in any contingency 
that may arise. 


“We have before us the example of the 
English photo-engravers who went along in a 
state of disorganization up to the beginning of 
the war, when conditions forced them to organize 
and to co-operate with one another. They simply 
had to do it. We have the organization, the 
years of experience, the machinery and _ the 
knowledge with which to cope with conditions of 
every nature and I predict that the next year 
will see us grow in numbers and in strength, as 
well as in the spirit of helpfulness.” 


On the labor problem, Mr. Miller said: 

“Our present working agreement with our 
employees seems to have stood the acid test, for 
wherever it has been thoroughly gone into by 
legal authorities, as far as my knowledge goes, 
it has been declared sound and legal. This shows 
that we are operating along the right lines, and 
it is to be regretted that all do not agree with 
the majority of the craft throughout the United 
States on this subject; it is to be deplored that 
some of those who cannot agree with the majority 
on the labor question have not seen fit to join 
with us on the many other subjects we have in 
common and become members of the International. 


“The plan under which we are working has 
now been i in operation over a period of two years, 
or more in some cases, and I believe it has 
worked out satisfactorily to both sides. Once in 
a while some individual firm or locality has 
popped up and attempted to balk at our agree- 
ment with our employees, but I am glad to say 
that we have stood solidly with our employees’ 
organization in this matter, with the result that 


we are working along harmonious lines, and 
intend to continue working along harmonious 
lines, disregarding these occasional attacks by 


9? 


malcontents who do not agree with us. 


In conclusion, he said: “‘Sometimes our mem- 
bers, in common with some of our customers, get 
the impression that the sole duty of our Inter- 
national organization is to fix and regulate prices, 
and that always upward. On the contrary, the 
international does not and cannot fix or regulate 
the price. What we can do and what we are 
doing is to gather cost records, establish uni- 
formity in estimating and uniform rules and 
practices throughout the whole country, openly 
and above board teaching our members what it 
costs to deliver the service we render our cus- 
comers so that we can compete with one another 
honorably and without fear or favor. ‘Sub- 
stantial competition,’ real competition, honorable 
competition, and not cut-throat, heart-rending, 
back-breaking, ruinous competition, which is born 
only of ignorance.”’ 


COMMISSIONER FLANDER’S REPORT 


in an exhaustive 


which had 
On the 


Commissioner Louis Flader 
report, dealt with various subjects 
occupied his attention during the year. 
matter of the standard scale, he said: 


“The question of the standard scale and scale 
prices need not cause us great concern. ‘There 
can be no such a thing as the fixing of prices 
applied to the photo-engravers’ products. Any 
scale of prices can, at its best, cover but a small 
portion of the output. Ordinary zinc etchings, 
square-finished halftones and silhouetted plates of 
simple outline are the only products to which any 
scale can apply. All other operations, and these 
by the way greatly outnumber the ones men- 
tioned, embrace nothing but the element of time, 
for which an hour rate may be established, and 
that is all. The difference in estimating, skill, 
organization, ability and all other human equations 
are the best evidence that a difference in prices 
must and will prevail and that by no stretch of 
the imagination can the price of. our products be 
fixed in violation of the law. All we have ever 
tried to do and all that it is necessary for us to 
do, is to teach the men in our industry the 
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Borland Manufacturing Buildings . 610-736 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The largest and finest group of absolutely fireproof, automatic sprinkled buildings in the City, especially designed and 
constructed for Printers, Electrotypers, Machine Shops and Light Manufacturing of all kinds; also for Paper Houses and any business 
requiring Maximum Amount of Light, Elevator Service, Security and Accessibility combined with Minimum Insurance and Trouble. 


These buildings covering 600 feet of frontage are so constructed as to have daylight on all four sides and LOCATED 
within ONE BLOCK of the LOOP and ONE BLOCK from STATE STREET, placing them in a class by themselves for any 
business or manufacturer who needs to be located where there is the greatest amount of light and where he is near the heart of 
the business district. 


For further information apply to C. B. BORLAND, Room 1508, 105 So. La Salle St., or local office, 636 Federal St. 
Phone Central 6830. 


Quality Electrotypes ||| Printing Machinery and 
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Service That Satisfies Printers’ Supplies 


HAMILTON STEEL OUTFITS FOR PRINTING PLANTS 
HNQUDUOIIOUNUJQUO0000000 000090000 NOUPNNQDURENQOOUEUOOOOUOOOLINON STON DUE OE RICE PAPER CUTTERS 
DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
THE HARTFORD PRESS - 
THE NATIONAL PRESS 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
TTOTTUTUVUATOTUOTUATUHUTUOTUTILTEVE TENCE TOUTE OTT Also a Complete Line of Composing and Press Room Necessities: 
TYPE, BORDERS AND ORNAMENTS 
METAL FURNITURE 
BRASS RULE, IN STRIPS AND LABOR-SAVING 
TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBERING MACHINES 
ANGLE INK KNIVES 
1s ea d M oul d Pp rocess Pl t STAPLESET BENZINE AND LYE BRUSHES 
ates ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
N 1 Cc ke | S t e e l ie y p e S PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 


CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 
OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 

Electrotype Co. HAMILTON WOOD GOODS 

METAL LEADS AND SLUGS, IN STRIPS AND CUT 
HAND NUMBERING MACHINES 
AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling Houses of the 


Phones Wabash 8100-1 732 Federal Street American Type Founders Company 


Set in members of the Cloister Family 
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fundamentals of business and bring them to an 
understanding of this particular business. That, 
in itself, will bring about fair competition, the 
kind we can all afford to have and the kind we 
really must have if we would progress. The 
standard scale figures are intended to cover the 
photo-mechanical operations resulting in the simp- 
lest forms of photo-engravings. The notes ap- 
pearing on the standard scale merely standardize 
terms, operations, and establish a basic price for 
them. That is all we need. With that much 
as a foundation you can understand why the 
standard scale is referred to as a basic selling 
schedule and you can also understand that prices 
will vary when made by different establishments, 
because no two men can be expected to estimate 
exactly alike the amout of time likely to be con- 
sumed in certain operations.” 


THE STANDARD SCALE 


The delegates got down strictly to business in 
the matter of discussing the proposed new scale 
in all its technical details. 

The cost committee of which George H. 
Benedict of Chicago, was chairman, presented the 
following report: 

The present form of the standard scale is 
based upon the following formula: 

For square finish halftones: $1.50 initial 
charge, plus 10 cents per square inch. This 
applies on all plates up to thirty square inches; 
15 cents per square inch for all plates over thirty 
square inches. 

For zinc etchings: 75 cents initial charge, plus 


5 cents per square inch. This applies to ail 
plates up to thirty square inches; 714 cents per 
square inch for all plates over thirty square 
inches. 


The above formula was arrived at four years 
ago when the cost of production was considerably 
less than it is today. The prices established by 
that formula permitted the granting of a rea- 
sonable discount, according to the quality and 
quantity of the purchase. Our recent cost in- 
vestigations, the results of which are known to 
this convention, amply demonstrate the prices 
on the standard scale today are too low to permit 
of a discount and in many cases if charged net 
will hardly cover the cost of production. This is 
especially true of the small size plates. It is 
obvious that a change in figures is necessary. 

Our recommendation for the new figures on 
the standard scale is as follows: 

For square finish halftones: Initial charge, 
$2.00, plus 10 cents per square inch for all plates 
up to forty square inches; 15 cents per square 
inch for all plates over forty square inches. 


For zinc etchings: Initial charge, $1.00, plus 
5 cents per square inch for all plates up to forty 
square inches; 714 cents per square inch for all 
plates larger than forty square inches. 


The question of the proposed increases recom- 
mended by the committee was discussed at the 
various sessions and eventually they were adopted. 


The sessions included an exhibit of statistics 
and lecture by Louis Flader, exhibit of cost 
records by George H. Benedict and the dis- 
cussion of the proposed standard scale and of 
the standard estimating blank, which would 
equalize prices along scientific lines throughout 
the country. 

It was decided that the compilation of the 


new scale should be proceeded with at once and 
it is hoped to be in the hands of printers and 
others who use it by August Ist. 


PRESENTATIONS 


The convention was marked by some interest- 
ing presentations. 

President E. C. Miller was given a diamond 
ring; Treasurer J. C. Bragdon of Pittsburgh, was 
the recipient of an octagon shaped gold watch 
and chain, while George H. Benedict of Chicago, 
was presented with a gold watch and chain as 
a token of appreciation from the Chicago mem- 
bers for his work in getting perfected the details 
of the new scale which he did so much toward 
devising. 

PATRIOTIC BANQUET 


The delegates held a ‘“‘patriotic banquet’’ at 
the Planters’ with musical numbers as the open- 
ing feature. The menus were tied with red, 
white and blue ribbons and large American flags 
were ‘place cards’ at every plate. 

John L. Corley of St. Louis was toastmaster. 
Dr. R. Emmet Kane was the first speaker and 
delivered a patriotic address. Jack Ryan, St. 
Louis story-teller, in his best form, kept the 
banqueting photo-engravers in a constant uproar 


of laughter. E. C. Miéiller, president of the 
organization, closed the program with a_ brief 
address. 


The San Francisco convention league, headed 
by R. L. West, executive secretary, made an 
effort to get the 1918 meeting of the photo- 
engravers to come to Frisco. They pointed out 
that it will be of advantage to the manufacturing 
engravers to meet in conjunction with the ad 
men. 


FISH SKIN FOR BINDING 


Necessity is truly the mother of invention. 
From Germany comes the news that a Berlin 
bookbinder has discovered a new material for 
bookbinding, codfish skin—a welcome discovery 
in these days of leather shortage. In itself the 
use of fish skin for bookbinding is no novelty. 
Among others, shark leather had previously been 
used for de luxe binding, for the sake of its dura- 
bility and beautiful marking. Codfish skin has 
several advantages over shark skin. It is more 
abundant, more easily procurable, and therefore 


cheaper. The appearance of the skin, unscaled 
and properly prepared, resembles snake skin. Its 
strength and durability have been tested and 


found equal to parchment by the royal material 
testing office in Berlin. It is easy to work and 
untearable, and should, therefore, prove a very 
valuable substitute for leather, not only for book- 
binding but for the manufacture of leather goods. 


BOARD OF TRADE DISSOLVED 

The Montreal Printers’ Board of Trade has 
been dissolved owing to war conditions and the 
effect it has had upon the printing trade in 
Canada and Montreal particularly. Chas. H. 
Tice who has been manager of the board for ten 
years was presented, at the last meeting, with an 
illuminated address in recognition of his whole 
hearted services during his regime. 

Mr. Tice has not yet decided upon what he 
will become engaged in but the hope is expressed 
that his genial personality will not be lost from 
printing circles of Montreal and district. 
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Here Is What a Good Printer Says 


One of the best Offset Printers in Chicago tells us that Record Bond is 
the best printing bond paper he has ever used in offset printing. He has 
printed jobs in a number of colors on Record Bond and says it registers 
perfectly. He has been called frequently by jobbers to make investigations 
where some printer was having trouble with some particular lot of paper on 
an offset press, and has also been asked by manufacturers of offset presses to 
help some printer out of a difficulty. He is an expert authority on litho- 
graphing, offset printing and offset presses, and his recommendation of 
Record Bond amounts to something. 


Dwight Bros. Paper Co. 


626-636 South Clark Street, Chicago 
Telephones: Harrison 395— Automatic 54-685 


F. A. Barnard & Son SERVICE 


529 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago Typesettin 
Company 


‘is now located at 


We have installed new machinery and 
new type faces, and are prepared to 
give the highest quality of work and 
the most efficient service as heretofore. 


MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 


We are increasing this department with 


Buy from the only 


Chicago manufacturers of new display type faces and material 
and can furnish you quick, efficient 


service and the highest quality of work 
PRINTING INKS in the city for catalogues, booklets and 
publications. 


Telephone Harrison 883 


Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 
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NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Secretary Jos. A. Borden addressed the printers 
of Michigan at the convention of the Michigan 
Press and Printers Federation on May (8th, and 
the printers of Baltimore on May 22nd, giving in- 
teresting talks on the organization and its benefits. 
On June Ist, he delivered an address at the con- 
vention of Envelope Manufacturers’ held in 
Philadelphia and his subject, ““Big Plan for More 
Business’ was enjoyed by an appreciative aud- 
ience. He also addressed on June 4th, the con- 


vention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 


Chief Cost Accountant F. W. Fillmore, is 
installing cost systems in three lithograph plants 
in Chicago. These systems are based on the 
fundamentals of the Standard Cost System and 
are proving highly satisfactory. 


Cost Accountant T. W. McGlaughlin is in- 
stalling the Standard Cost System in several 
plants at Kalamazoo, Michigan. He has just 
completed cost work in South Dakota where the 
standard system was installed in a number of 
plants in Sioux Falls and Mitchell. 


Supervisor service bureau, W. K. Tews, visited 
the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America School of Printing at Indianapolis, early 
in May to confer with Superintendent McGrew 
in relation to organization and school matters. 


In one of the trade publications recently there 
appeared an erroneous statement to the effect 
that the Composite State of Cost. of Production 
for the year 1916 had been sent to the members 
of the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America. This statement is now being compiled 
at National Headquarters and it will be several 
weeks before it is completed. The 1916 com- 
posite statement will exceed any previous one and 
will be more complete and comprehensive, as it is 
subdivided into many more departments than 
heretofore. 


The circulating library of the national or- 
ganization has been serving a worthy purpose. 
The various papers comprising the library are 
sent to local secretaries to be read before their 
regular meetings. While this library consists of a 
great many papers covering numerous subjects 
several of the local organizations have already 
used all the topics. It is expected that within a 
very short space of time additional papers will be 
prepared and that this service will be extended to 
a good many more local associations, who have 
not availed themselves of the library in the past. 


An evidence of the service rendered the mem- 
bers of the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America and the general printing fra- 
ternity was shown in the prompt action taken by 
the legislative committee of the national organiza- 
tion, in recent legislation materially affecting the 
printing business. When this committee through 
its counsel, Honorable Alfred E. Ommen, ap- 
peared before the senate finance committee, at 
Washington, local printers associations are also 
commended for their action in sending repre- 
sentatives to Washington to protest against 
certain measures which seemed unfair to the 
printing business. A more valuable service to the 
entire craft could not have been performed, in 
any other way than through this co-operative 
effort made possible by the organization. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The Henry O. Shepard Memorial Association 
has filled its board by the election of Acors Wells 
Rathbun, Congressman Medill McCormick, and 
Col. M. Hugh Madden as members. The board 
now consists of the following ladies and gentle- 
men: Mrs. Emma F. Mergenthaler, Baltimore, 
Md., President; Mrs. Walter Scott, Plainfield, 
N. J., First Vice-President; Thomas A. O’Shaugh- 


nessy, Prosper D. Fenn, William J. Hartman, 
John M. Ryan, William Sleepeck, George R. 
Lincoln, William C. Hollister, and Walter B. 
Conkey. William Mill is Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. Rathbun has been asked to take the post 
of second vice-president of the memorial associa- 
tion, but has not yet accepted the _ proffered 
honor. He is treasurer of the Rathbun-Grant 
Printing Company, and is Illustrious Potentate 
of Medinah Temple. Mr. McCormick is congress- 
man-at-large for Illinois, and part owner of the 
Chicago Tribune. Col. Madden is well known as 
a magazine writer. 


Officers of the Shepard Memorial Association 
were elected last month following the exercises 
in connection with the presentation to the 
Shepard public school of a bust of Inventor 


Mergenthaler; whose widow and only daughter, 
Mrs. Rody Patterson Perkins, of Baltimore, 
unveiled the statue before an assemblage of 


newspaper and advertising men and women, and 
school board officials, which taxed the capacity 
of the school auditorium. 


The board of education has granted the Old- 
Time Printers’ Association permission to celebrate 
the birthday anniversary of Walter Scott, printing 
press inventor and builder, whose portrait, with 


those of Mergenthaler, Shepard and Franklin 
appears in the memorial window designed by 
Artist T. A. O’Shaughnessy for th Shepard 
school. The date is May 22, 1918. The Adver- 


tising Association of Chicago, the Press Club, and 
other bodies which took part in the Mergen- 
thaler exercises will be invited to co-operate with 
the Old-Time Printers’ Association in the Scott 
celebration. 


1917 BLUE BOOK 
The 1917 edition of the Printing Trades Blue 


Book has made its appearance and the publishers, 
A. F. Lewis and Company, 660 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, are to be heartily congratu- 
lated upon its compilation and appearance. Well 
printed and handsomely bound, it contains nearly 
450 pages of valuable information. It is rightly 
termed the standard directory of the Chicago 
Printing Trades, its branches and kindred crafts. 
It covers, besides the City of Chicago, the whole 
of the State of Illinois, giving every city and 
township in which a newspaper is published or a 
printer exists. Information of a general character 
of value to a printer is also given, such as customs 
of the trade, imposition of forms, comparative 
weights of paper stock, etc. A copy of the 
directory can be obtained by communicating with 
the publishers. 


crushed by 
strong men 
“all’s 


Weak men are unnerved and 
‘‘what people will think’’ of them; 
care little for public opinion so long as 
well’? with themselves. 
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Viernes in the Nebraska Printer, a publi- 


cation devoted to the interests of the 

Nebraska Press Association, C. B. Cass, 
vice-president of the organization, said among 
other things: 

It would appear that an accurate system of 
cost-finding in a printing office should not be a 
dificult or complex proposition, but my experi- 
ence and observation have led me to believe that 
there is great need for improvement in_ this 
direction. This was proven to my mind by the 
results of an estimating contest recently inaugu- 
rated by a well-known printers’ publication. A 
prize was offered for the nearest accurate estimate 
on the cost of the production of their monthly 


periodical. The quality and kind of paper, and 
the price, was given. Of the many responses, 
but two, as I remember, came near the actual 


cost of production, and the majority of the con- 
testants figured the cost too low. 

This, I fear, is a general failing among print- 
ers. I have no doubt that the majority of those 
who submitted estimates on this job based their 
figures on what they considered fairly accurate 
systems of cost finding, and their inaccuracies, so 
strongly revealed in this competition, is one of the 
things that is “keeping the rabbit’s tail short’’ in 
their private business. 


A well-known Nebraska printer and publisher 
was telling me not long ago that he felt but little 
enthusiasm in the field secretary plan, that his 
business organization was already so_ perfected 
that he could not see how he could be personally 
benefited. At the same time he expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the profits of his business and 
seemed to view the future with a feeling of fore- 
boding. Not long after I figured on a $10 job 
in competition with my friends’ establishment, 
and after I had submitted a very careful and 
conservative estimate, my prospective customer 
showed me the other man’s figures, which to 
my surprise, were slightly below what I figured 
the actual cost of production. 


As a craft I do not believe we realize our 
weakness in this regard, and will not, until by 
or through some form of organization a standard 
of cost-finding can be adopted. In Omaha the 
Ben Franklin Clubs solved the problem by holding 
series of meetings which were nothing more or 
less than schools of instruction in estimating. 
Later they employed a field secretary to do a 
work in the city of Omaha quite similar to the 
work the Nebraska Press Association has hoped 
to accomplish throughout the state. After one 
years experience the Omaha secretary’s salary 
has been advanced and the work is to continue. 


I have favored the field secretary plan in our 
state association hoping to find a man for the 
place capable of developing a cost system simple 
enough to be practical in the average country 
printing office, and that he would be a missionary 
who would travel about the state and personally 
demonstrate the proposition; one who could 
analyze special problems, correct faults as well as 
commend virtues, and at the same time be a 


business diplomat who could do something towards 
getting warring interests to working in harmony. 

Give a wide-awake capable man, one with 
special fitness for this kind of work, a year's 
experience, and he would be a mighty valuable 
man to the fraternity, easily worth all his services 
would cost to the individual publisher. 

Some have seen in the field secretary plan only 
visions of foreign advertising, and while this would 
undoubtedly be an important part of his work, 
his greatest field of usefulness, in my opinion, 
would be the introduction of standard methods of 
cost-finding. He should stand in the same rela- 
tion to the printing fraternity as the family 
physician who at intervals looks after your 
physical well-being, who takes your pulse, tests 
your blood pressure, employs the X-ray occasion- 
ally to search for hidden defects that may threaten 
and if necessity exists, apply the knife where 
it will do the most good. 

I believe it has been ascertained that there is 
one or more capable men in the state of Ne- 
braska available for this work. The members of 
the association are holding back awaiting de- 
velopments. This seems to be the present status 
of the case. Some plan is needed to awaken the 
publishers of the state to a realization of the 
necessity for immediate action and the payment 
into the treasury of a sum sufficient to justify 
the executive committee in entering into a con- 
tract with some man capable of filling the posi- 
tion. This is the sort of co-operation and or- 
ganization most needed at this time. 


LOUISVILLE DOINGS 


Nearly fifty members of the Friday cost class 
of the Louisville Ben Franklin Club assembled at 
the Seelbach Hotel leather room the evening of 
May 24th, and celebrated the conclusion of their 
third year with a banquet. The dinner was paid 
for by the fines and dues collected from the 
members of the class. Wade Sheltman, president 
of the Franklin Printing Company and _ teacher 
of the class, was the toastmaster at the banquet, 
which was attended by several guests. 

The Louisville Board of Trade has given 
enthusiastic recognition to the Ben Franklin 
Club of Louisville in the election to a vacancy 
in the board of directors of the organization of 
H. C. Wedekemper, of the Fetter Company. Mr. 
Wedekemper was recommended for the vacancy 
by the Ben Franklin Club, which has some 
thirty or forty of its members represented in the 
general organization as members of the Louisville 


Board of Trade. 


WEDDING BELLS 


On Saturday June 9th the marriage was 
solemnized at St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
Belmont Avenue and Broadway, of Joseph Logan 
Thompson, elder son of George Seton Thompson, 
head of the well known Chicago printing house 
bearing his name and Miss Pauline Marie Zoeckler. 
The officiating clergyman was Revd. F. G. Bud- 
long, Rector of St. Peters. Miss Bessie Gibbons 
was bridesmaid and L. B. Giesen was best man. 
After the return of the happy couple from an 
extended honeymoon they will be at home to 
their friends at 736 Munroe Street, Evanston. 
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We are waging a strenuous campaign on this 
practical bond paper. You, as a practical printer, 
will benefit from this advertising. 


Your understanding and co-operation will make 
it more successful for both of us. 


If our representative has not fully explained our 
method and purpose, phone or write us today. 


MIDLAND PAPER CO. 


322 W. Washington st GHICAGO telephone Main 142 


What really Tells is the Man behind the Guns —_ Preneror’Siastote ratte] FO 
the Man behind the Face fon 
the Quality behind the Label : B 


vality Tells in*° ype 


Karr, the Printer, writes that he has used Superior 

Copper-Mixed Type bought twenty years ago, has 

used it steadily and severely (he makes cloth-lined 

mailing envelopes and bags), and that it is still g00d 
and serviceable 


“Gype like that gives a service on every job that makes more business for } h 
the printer who uses it; and it makes the customer satisfied. Try it; Buy it; : 
Get in: and Win Fs 


Write for our latest circular full of new fine usable t 
Patriotic Cuts=an advance showing of new ones : 


has just been printed : © 


© Barnhart Brothers & Spindler | ' 


l 
Progressive® ©ype Founders k 


Chicago Washington Dallas Saint Louis Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Progress Never Stands Still 


It wouldn’t be progress if it did. Our new presses, having the latest improve- 
ments, make possible the finest work with the least expenditure of labor. An 
old press may render good service and yet be too costly in operation to compete 
with a new one, equipped by quickened genius. As always, our pressroom is 
manned with a force selected for its ability to produce. We have an extensive 
capacity for all kinds of printing. A// hours are yours if you need them. 


Our Bindery Is Also in Line 


Our Mailing Department serves our customers in a manner which is only 
attained through ample experience. All departments have a standard of 


thorough efficiency in every respect, which includes punctuality. 


Bring your 


work to us and we will show you what we can do. 


Our Telephone Is Harrison 6281 and 
Temporary Office 501 Plymouth Court 


Regan Printing House 


525-537 Plymouth Court 


234 Ditferent Items of 
Book and 1488 of Cover 


PAPERS 


Backed by the kind of service we give our customers, 
should attract a share of your business. 


ADE MARK 


Reg. v. S. Pat. Office 


JAMES WHITE PAPERCO. 


Telephones—Main 876, Auto. 51-738 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Chicago 


MACHINERY 
BARGAINS 


Miehles—34, 46, 50, 53, 56 and 65 inch. 

Gordons—8x12, 10x15, 12x18, 14x22. 

Dexter Folder—36x48—6 folds, for job work. 

Miller Saw Trimmer with Router and D. C. Motor. 

Vandercook Proof Press—size 17x25 inches. 

Motors—220 volt, D: C., + to-5 H. P. 

Composing Room—Stone Frames Leads and Slugs, 
Metal Furniture, Warnock and Sectional Blocks, 
Galleys, etc. 


Inspect at 300 S. Racine Ave., 4th Floor, or See Us 


(Read our classified ad) 


Phones: Shops: 
Harrison 6889 213-15 W. 
Auto. 65-189 MACHINERY co. Congress St. 

A.F. WANNER PROP. 


703 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Good Equipment Increases 
Profits 
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NRE statement of how to save money is: 


UULALUVLQUUASUUUUUUENECEUALUALL LL 


Invest it wisely. The man who starts in 

to cut off all possible expenses is doomed 
to failure by a very short route. You could do 
without your telephone or electric lights, or you 
could wear shabby clothes and never give any- 
thing to the church, but these ways of saving will 
cost more than they save. Some have been able 
to accumulate by the miser route, but at best 
posterity thus enjoys all the blessings in which 
we should have shared. 


One of the best ways to save Money in a 
printing office is to equip it for the best work. 
The limit on my time will not permit me to 
discuss in detail the various labor-saving equip- 
ments. Suffice it to say, your ability to judge 
how far you ought to go with your equipment 
will tell whether or not you are to be a success. 
Doubtless, some have spent too much money 
on equipment, thus overcapitalizing the business. 
However, where one has been guilty of such in- 
discretion perhaps there have been nine who have 
failed on the other extreme. No machine ought 
to be installed that will not pay for itself with a 
margin of profit besides. I have about $14,000 
invested in my plant and building. It is an 
impossibility to earn the returns on this amount 
that could be made when my investment was 
$1,000. Still, we must consider that the time 
demands more, and a man must take care of 
business or somebody else will do it for him. 
But whatever the amount of equipment, it is 
money saved to take good care of it. 


Along the line of labor-saving, much can be 
done in the way of arrangement. A_ properly 
arranged shop might easily do 10 per cent more 
work than one with the same investment where 
everything is thrown in haphazard. Then, there 
is a world of difference in the amount of work 
that can be turned out by different forces of 
employees. It is of the highest importance that 
we have efficient men, that they work together 
in harmony and according to some system. It 
is extremely important that a simple yet accurate 
set of books be kept, that plenty of blanks of 
all kinds be had and that things be kept jam-up, 
instead of flowing at loose ends. I have to con- 
fess that I have gone ten years without a card 
index for subscription accounts and had to be 
presented with a cabinet at last. I have kept a 
bunch of miscellaneous bills, instead of giving 
these accounts a page on the ledger. Form 
letters and cards are inexpensive and they are 
great time-savers. Rubber stamps soon pay for 
themselves. 


It saves money to keep a clean office, to have 
a place for everything and everything in its 
place. (How many do that?) It pays to carry 
in stock the items you need, and not do your 
ordering by express and delay your customer 
several days. It pays to discount your bills. 
(How many do that?) You can figure that the 
money with which bills are discounted at 2 per 
cent will earn 24 per cent during the year. 
Where large quantities of any kind of stock are 


used it saves money to buy in case lots and take 
the discounts. It saves money to use the kind 
of stock most suitable to the job. 

Many publishers are saving money these days 
by cutting off delinquent subscribers. The av- 
erage newspaper loses many dollars each year 
from that cause. Other savings could be made 
by refusing credit in the job and ad department 
where credit is not deserved. More money can 
be saved by collecting accounts while they are 
fresh and before they are barred by the statute of 
limitations. 

It saves money to co-ordinate the work in a 
printing office. Let the skilled man do the 
skilled work, even if you have to hire a boy. 
If your time as manager of the shop is worth $100 
per month, you are losing money when you are 
sweeping out the office. How much help to 
employ is another question as difficult as that of 
equipment. Enough should be had to do ex- 
peditiously the work that lies before us, but 
profits are quickly absorbed by keeping help 
whose time cannot be profitably employed. Also, 
do not let loafers rob you of your time, which 
should be worth 50 cents an hour. 

It is useless sacrifice to issue a _ten-page 
paper with two pages worth of advertising. We 
are not in the business entirely to make money, 
but we have got to make money in order to 
stay in the business. On the other hand, a 
paper can be commercialized until it is little 
better than an advertising poster. Again, our 
discretion must serve us. Some publishers never 
use plate. I consider that a great mistake. 
Valuable features are thus often obtained at small 
cost, though I never run plate unless I have 
more space than matter set to fill it. 

There is an old song that starts out with 
these lamentable words: ‘“‘The Mistakes of My 
Life Have Been Many.’’ How much good money 
could be added to the dividend account each year 
if our mistakes could be eliminated? They can- 
not be eliminated, but the condition of that man 
is hopeless who does not believe he can make an 
improvement along these lines. Need I mention 
them in some detail, or do you know of them by 
personal experience? The way we can knock out 
a few of them is to tighten up. Go to bed at 
the proper time, eat sanely and keep your body 
fit. Then, come down in the morning in a good 
humor and hit your work squarely. Drive it and 
don’t let it drive you. The time has come when 
we have got to cut the loose methods of our 
business. The newspaper man ought to beable 
to advise his community along any line, even 
financially, but how can he if he is the poorest 
business man in the town? The small amount 
of money made in this business has been subject 
matter for many a joke, but it need not be so 
and if it ever has been so that time is passing. 


I believe that the newspaper man is coming 
into his own. I believe that our people are 
willing to let us make a decent living and I’m 
glad that some of our newspaper people have 
autos and a bank account. A simple yet effective 
cost system will enable us to take our work at a 
profit and get us to the point where we will be 
able to discount our bills. When our position 
shall have been more firmly established in our 
communities our publications will enjoy greater 
respect and will bring us in greater returns.—By 
O. C. Harrison, Seymour, Texas. 
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HANDY BLOTTER SCALE 


Blotters are not only a handy means of 
advertising, but the blotters themselves are both 
popular and useful. Many a small printer could 
run out on a quiet afternoon and secure half a 
dozen orders for blotters, run them off all in one 
form and secure very remunerative prices. The 
following scale is intended for single runs, how- 
ever, size 4x91, cut out of regular 19x24 blotting 
stock of varying weights. The table shows how 
the scale is built up and therefore lends itself 
readily to any desired change according to local 
conditions. 

Estimate on One Thousand Blotters. 


Enam. 
Size 4x94 80-lb. 100 Ib. 120-Ib. 100-lb. 
Stock—88s., I2c. to 
16cUR 5, Fe Oa 2pm SB U0 Ro aD 
Handling a ned 
Drotitw soe 40 mu) .60 Ass) 
Gomposition=sabonut) [> 0 ee eee Oe) 
Press—Make ready 
aAnderUtiae ee [a 20 Rela Z Osea Ome 20 
Bindery—Cut and 
packers aoe 50 50 50 a0) 
$5.45 $6.20 $6.80 $7.10 
Additional 1,000. 3545) 4240 2 5.007 00 
5,000 blotters, 4x91é, V6 1192 002232502657) 2/200 


If colored ink is used, add 20 cents a thousand. 
If in two colors, one being black, add $2.75 
for the first thousand and $1.10 for each addi- 


tional thousand. Avoid expensive inks unless 
well covered in the estimate or charge. 
Another estimate—smaller blotter. 
Enam. 
Size 314x8 80-lb. 100 lb. 120-lb.100-Ib. 
Stock—58s., 12c. to 
1O6cxeete. ee Sle50L 5 $1402 50 peels oleLD 
Handling and 
Prolene eee 5 45 50 ye 
Composition—about 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Press—Make ready 
anderen eee [2 Oe ee Ole 20 Brae a 0 
Bindery—Cut and 
packs. aes 50 50 50 50 


$4.75 ee 20/0 o 90 

Additional 1,000.... 3.30 3.00 4.00 10 
5,000 blotters; 344 x6815525™ 17225 19 75 00. 00 
Same rule applies as before for colored ink and 
for blotters printed in two colors, one being 


black. 


WHAT INCOMPETENCY COSTS 


That profits depend very largely upon the co- 
operation of employees kas been brought out by 
an investigation into the routine work of a 
grocery clerk, whose lack of co-operation cost as 
much as 45 per cent of his salary. This clerk’s 
wages were $18 a week and his wastage was 
$421 a year. His overweights in groceries ran 
up to $375; nearly $11 a year was wasted in 
wrapping paper and some $30 in twine. This 
means that $18 was paid out in a weekly wage 
and $8.10 in a weekly waste. Here’s all the 
difference between eventual success and eventual 
failure. 


Printers can make more money and have a 
fuller life if they work co-operatively than they 
can if each “goes it alone.’’ Co-operate. 


Monotype Faces 


. Modern No. 


o] 


t & with Gothic No. 107. 
t. Old Style No. 21 with Caslon Bold No. 79. 
t. Goudy No. 38 with Italic and Small Caps. 
t. Goudy No. 38 with Goudy Bold No. 159. 
t. Century Old Style No. 157 with Italic and Small Caps. 
t. Scotch Roman No. 36 with Italic and Small Caps. 
t. Old Style No. 21 with Caslon Bold No. 79 
t. Modern No. 8 with Cheltenham Bold No. 86 
t. Bookman No. 98 with Cushing Bold Italic No. 25 
t. Modern No. 8 with Antique No. 26 & Gothic Caps No. 48. 
t. Goudy No. 38 with Italic and Small Caps. 
t. Goudy No. 38 with Goudy Bold No. 159. 
t. Century No. 157 with Italic and Small Caps. 
t. Scotch Roman No. 36 with Italic and Small Caps. 
t. Old Style No. 21 with Caslon Bold No. 79. 
t. Modern No. 8 with Cheltenham Bold No. 86. 
t. Bookman No. 98 with Cushing Bold Italic No. 25. 
8 pt. Pabst No. 45. 
8 pt. Modern No. 8 with Antique No. 26 & Gothic Caps No. 48. 
8 pt. Mailing List Typewriter No. 74. 
10 pt. Modern No. 8 with Cheltenham Bold No. 86. 
10 pt. Old Style No. 21 with Caslon Bold No. 79. 
10 pt. Scotch Roman No. 36 with Italic and Small Caps. 
10 pt. Century Old Style No. 157 with Italic and Small Caps. 
10 pt. Goudy No. 38 with Italic and Small Caps. 
10 pt. Goudy No. 38 with Goudy Bold No. 159. 
10 pt. Bookman No. 98 with Cushing Bold Italic No. 25 
10 pt. Pabst No. 45 
10 pt. Elite Typewriter No. 70. 
10 pt. Remington Typewriter No. 72. 
12 pt. Pabst No. 45. 
12 pt. Modern No. 8 with Cheltenham Bold No. 86. 
12 pt. Old Stvle No. 21 with Caslon Bold No. 79. 
12 pt. Scotch Roman No. 36 with Italic and Small Caps. 
12 pt. Century Old Style No. 157 with Italic and Small Caps 
12 pt. Goudy No. 38 with Italic and Small Cans. 
12 pt Goudy No 38 with Goudy Bold No. 159. 
12 pt. Bookman No. 98 with Cushing Bold Italic No. 25. 
12 pt. Elite Typewriter No. 70. 
14 pt. Old Style No. 21 with Caslon Bold No. 79. 
18 pt. Old Style No. 21 with Caslon Bold No. 79. 
18 pt. Cheltenham Wide No. 164 with Chelt. Bold No. 86. 


Space will not admit of listing our 
Monotype Display Faces, Borders, ) 
Accents and Special Characters. 


Linotype Faces 


pt. Modern with Gothic. 

4 pt. Modern with Italic and Smal] Caps. 

+ pt. Modern with Bold Face. 
‘pt. Modern with Italic and Small Caps. 

6 pt. Modern with Bold Face. 

6 pt. Old Style with Antique. 

6 pt. Modern No. 2 with Gothic. 

6 pt. Clarendon. 

6 pt. Cheltenham Wide with Bold Face. 

7 pt. Modern No 1 with Italic and Small Cape. 
6 and 8 pt. Royal Gothic Caps. 

7 pt. Light Face Gothic Caps. 

8 pt. Cheltenham Wide with Bold. 

8 pt. Modern No. 19 with Italic and Small Caps. 
8 pt. Modern No. 19 with Title. 

8 pt. Modern No 1 with Italic and Small Caps. 
8 pt. Modern with Bold Face. 

8 pt. Old Stvle No. 1 with Italic and Small Caps. 
8 pt. Old Style No. 1 with Antique. 
10 pt. Old Style No. 1 with Italic and Small Caps. 
10 pt. Old Style No. 1 with Antique. 

10 pt. Modern with Italic and Small Caps. 

10 pt. Modern with Antique 

10 pt Caslon Old Style with Italic and Small Caps. 
10 pt. Seotch Roman with Italic and Small Caps. 
10 pt. Cheltenham Wide with Bold. 

10 pt. Modern Bold Face. 

10 pt. Remington Typewriter with Underscores. 

11 pt. Modern with Italic and Small Caps. 

11 pt. Modern with Antique 

12 pt. Old Style No. 1 with Italic and Small Caps. 
12 pt. Scotch Roman with Italic and Small Caps. 
12 pt. Caslon Old Style with Italic and Small Caps, 
12 pt. Modern Bold Face 

12 pt. Clarendon. 

12 pt Cheltenham Wide with Bold Face. 

12 pt. Remington Typewriter. 

14 pt. Cheltenham Wide with Bold Face. 

18 pt. Caslon Old Style. 


SUPERIOR 


TYPESETTING C°MPANY 
732 FEDERAL ST ’ CHICAGO 
HAR. 27556 AUTO. 617613 
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Do Business by Mail 
‘It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 


contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and ‘ Exclusively 


guantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 


War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs, A ‘ 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries Cutting Machines 


Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs, 


Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 


samples of Fac- -simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 
Ross- -Gould, 1001 Olive Street, St. Louis 4 
RosSS- ‘G oO aa f ni 


Mailing — 
| ES CS St. ous OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


‘ Qe qreifpod fo Uw Success ? 
Clin e-Westinghou $e Motor Equipments Here You Ga to insure satis tte tr ein 


spelling, pronunciation and poor choice of words. 
Know the meaning of puzzling war terms. Increase your efficiency, 
which results in power and success. 


svar aaraneaeoa Cee yt ect WEBSTER’ 5 NEW INTERNATIONAL 


cal power and control of ELECTRIC A 
printing mach:nery. known printers. —— ee “eee ing teacher, a universal question 
pe pees ai (oe a ees ai) 2nswerer, made to meet your needs. 
Shoe CoLINE | nnn —— 400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 
z 6000 Illustrations. 


12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) 

Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. Co. = Re 


CHICAGO NEW YORK J 2 G.&C. MERRIAM CO., 
- a y Springfield, Mass. 


fem SALE 


1—40" x 60" Campbell Century 2—Faint Line Ruling Machines 
1—28" x 42" Campbell Century 1—Latham Monitor, No. 1, Wire Stitcher 
1—25" x 35" Campbell Century (Pony) 1—Latham Paging Machine 
3—Quarter Medium Peerless Presses fee crear daniRonk -Crimmer 
5—Eighth Medium Peerless Presses . 1 Thompson Wire Stitcher 
2—Imposing Stones, Marble Top, size 
aes Oamnehes 1—Ratchet Stand Press 
52 Double Case Stands 1—44 inch Sanborn Cutter, Hand Clamp 
800—Miscellaneous Job Cases 2—Table Shears 
1—Rotary Board Cutter 1—Crimping Machine 


Alternating and Direct Current 


This machinery and equipment can be seen on our floors until June 30th any day. from 8 A. M. to 5 P.M. Early 
arrangements for its inspection should be made as we are now moving. 


15-17 West Lake Street 


Cameron, Amberg & Company tretesiore Rendaiph 123 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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WANTS AND FOR SALE 


Advertisements inserted under this heading at 25 cents per line. Minimum 
charge $1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a four-line advertisement or less 
for $5.00; twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED—By two unusually successful salesmen 
executives to take over selling end of fair sized highest quality Chicago 
print shop. Or will buy half interest, some cash, balance payments. 
This is a fne chance for some owner wishing to gradually retire, or for 
some shop not making the progress it should, or for an executive to 
shift the selling burden. Will furnish complete information and finest 
references without obligation. Let us tell you our story. Address 
Executives, care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


IDLE MACHINERY costs you money. Will give good cash prices 
for all classes of printing and bindery machinery? Send ina list of what 
you have to offer and immediate action will follow.—Machinery Dealer, 
care-of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


PRINTING OFFICE WANTED, Will lease with a view to buying 
shop with two Cylinders and four or more Gordons; Chicago preferred— 
Buyer, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


PROOFREADER seeks position; accustomed to the better grades 
of work; Chicago preferred but will leave to go west—Proofreader, care 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


ESTIMATOR familar with all kinds of high class catalog and 
booklet work seeks position; can interview customers if necessary— 
Estimator, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


SPOT CASH paid for used Miehle Presses; give size of bed and 
factory number together with all particulars. Address Press Buyer, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


BINDERY FOREMAN open for engagement; used to all classes of 
hard and soft binding—Bindery Foreman, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal St., Chicago. 


> TANDARDTY 


WANTED—We buy, sell for you, or exchange Printing Machinery 
and Outfits. Consult us. Wanner Machinery Co., 703 8. Dearborn St., 
Phone Harrison 6889, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Embossing and Printing Machinery—28x38 Seybold 
Embosser with self-feed, 14x18 Sheridan with sliding plate, 123x183 Colts 
Armory, High-speed Embossers; 14x22 Style 6-C, nearly new, and 13x19 
and 14x22 3-A and 5-A, Colts Armory Printing Presses; 20x30, Colts 
Cutter and Creaser nearly new, also large stock of Printing and Binding 
Machinery, write for lists. Large stock of Motors. Wanner Machinery 
Co., 703 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of ad pee FRANKLIN MONTHLY, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 


State of Illinois, \ss. 
County of Cook. § 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
WILLIAM J. HARTMAN, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Editor, Publisher and Owner of the Ben Franklin Monthly, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Managing Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Manager—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. That there are no bonds or mortgages outstanding. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso - 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) W. J. HARTMAN, 


Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day ofMarch, 1917. 
(Signed) C. I. KAGEY, Notary Public. 


PE! 


A NAME THAT ACCURATELY DESCRIBES THE QUALITY OF MONOTYPE AND LINOTYPE COMPOSITION PRODUCED 
BY THE STANDARD TYPESETTING COMPANY. WE SPECIALIZE IN HIGH-CLASS BOOK AND CATALOG MAKEUP 


MONOTYPE = LINOTYPE - MAKEUP 
STANDARD TYPESETTING COMPANY 


701 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
HARRISON 4777-4630 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


INTERT Y PE—the better machine 


Better because it is simpler. 


Better because it is standardized. 

Better because it is built for sale on 
a quality basis—every buyer a 
believer—-every user a booster. 


Model A, $2100 Model B, $2600 Model C, $3000 


Single Magazine Machine Two Magazin» Machine Three Magazine Machine 


Side Magazine Unit, Applied Before Shipment, $150 Extra 


INTERTYPE 
CORPORATION 


Chicago Agency: Old Colony Building 


New York: World Building New Orleans: 539 Carondelet Street San Francisco: 86 Third Stree 


‘Globetypes” are, machine etched halftones and,electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nicke)stee) Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 


a 


Besa. Races 


This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Three great departments— Monotype, Linotype, Hand 
—places unequalled service at the command of all 
composing rooms in Chicago and the adjoining territory. 
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DAY  — Perpetual Service —— NIGHT 


We discount distance by superior equipment and guarantee delivery in 
much less time than the same work can be accomplished anywhere else. 


Our machine departments are equipped with the most modern type- 
setting machines, ready for action when you say the word: and your 
work will be produced in accordance with your written instructions. 


Every employe in each department knows the meaning of the word 
Service on your order and are governed accordingly. We will not fail 
you in your time of need. let us demonstrate what such service means. 


SERVICE} 


Smith-WeCart 


Typesetting Company . Caxton Building 


508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Harrison 3864-3865-3866-3867 . Automatic 51-282 
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JOURNAL FOR PRINTERS AND BINDERS 
ENGRAVERS, ELECTROTYPERS, 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES 
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HE International Textbook Co., owners of the I.C.S., 
Scranton, Pa., introduced slug composition in their 
composing room by installing a Model 8 (three Maga- 
zine) Linotype, in March, 1912. Since then the economy 
of slugs over single types became more and more apparent 


tonle CSothcials: 


Based on their own experience with Linotype economy 
the International Textbook Company has placed its entire 
printing plant on an all-slug basis by replacing their indi- 
vidual type equipment with 


1 Model 8 Linotype 2 Model 19 Linotypes 
1 Linotype Lead and Rule Caster 
1 Ludlow Typograph 


Linotype-Ludlow all-slug Composition is the 
shortest route from copy to press. “Che proof 
of its economy is based on actual results. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


ze Mergenthaler Linotype Co 


Chicago San Francisco 
New Orleans ‘Toronto 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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The Chicago Convention 


VERY printer in Chicago owes it as a duty 
E to himself and the industry of which he 
is a member to do everything possible to 
promote the success of the thirty-first annual 
convention of the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America which is scheduled to be held 
in Chicago, September 17th, 18th and 19th. 


From present indications it is certain that the 
attendance of members and visitors from out of 
the city will exceed that of 1912, when the 
organization was the guest of the Chicago printers 
and the convention pronounced one of the best 
gatherings ever held. The printers, whether they 
are members of the organization or not, are 
urged to rise to the occasion and support the 
proceedings with their presence. 


The national body has been recognized as a 
power and a force in the commercial world. The 
recognition of the Uniform Standard Cost System 
by the Federal Trade Commission shows what 
those in authority in the affairs of the country 
think of the leaders of the printing craft. Printers 
generally should welcome the opportunity afforded 
them of meeting once a year in conference under 
the auspices of the national body. 


Of great importance is the opportunity afforded 
of coming in contact with hundreds of men of 
your own calling, who have given thought and 
study to, and expended money in the solution of 
problems, many of which still remain a puzzle 
to other members of the craft. 


To the alert and wide awake business man 
printer, a convention might be called his “‘gold 
mine,” for he carries away ideas that can be used 
in the daily conduct of his business, which could 
in no other way be obtained. It is hardly pos- 
sible for two or three men of intelligence to gather 
together and discuss their problems without each 
taking out of the discussion something that can 
be made invaluable to his business. 


The convention this year will be conducted 
upon strictly business lines. There will be no 
extensive entertainment features to divert the 
minds of the delegates and drag them from the 
business sessions. There has in the past, perhaps, 
been an aptitude for long drawn out, tiresome 
papers. Those responsible for the arrangements 


are this year trying to avoid this and are schedul- 
ing snappy, direct to the point addresses which 
it is felt will be appreciated by all who attend. 


We briefly refer to several of the subjects 
chosen so far for consideration. 


What is fair and just between the “Employer 
and the Employee’ is a broad question. Does 
your attitude toward labor bring satisfaction and 
a fair return? It will be interesting to hear what 
Magnus W. Alexander, of the General Electric 
Company, has to say on the _ subject. Mr. 
Alexander has a wide experience on the subject 
and his talks have gained for him an enviable 
national reputation. 


Another speaker of wide reputation throughout 
the country is Brad Stevens, editor of Direct 
Advertising, who will deliver an address on 
“Creative Selling.’’ This will be a subject which 
is of vital interest to printers generally and a 
chance offered to all to get some real pointers. 


*““Co-operative Competition’’ will be the title 
of Secretary Jos. A. Borden’s subject. The 
success which has been achieved by Mr. Borden 
in- his ““Three-Year Plan of Activity’’ of the 
national organization is being talked of every- 
where. Its significance is apparent to all. It 
means much for everyone touched by our great 
industry. There were many who, when the 
proposition was first put forward, were inclined 
to predict that the object could not be achieved. 
Long since they have admitted they were mis- 
taken and now give the highest praise to him 
who succeeded in spite of difficulties. The plan 
is the most constructive effort ever put forth, 
and as a stimulating influence for business it 
should prove of enormous benefit. Secretary 
Borden will tell the story and it will be listened 
to with rapt attention. 


“The Trend of Events in the Printing In- 
dustry’ is the subject chosen by Chas. D. 
Heller. of the Rathbun-Grant Printing Company, 
of Chicago. ‘-““Value- of.. Service,’ -by Chas. H. 
Mackintosh, of the Stewart-Mackintosh Printing 
Company, of Duluth, Minnesota, and “‘Manage- 
ment and Efficiency Methods,” by Albert E. 
Buss, manager of the Front Rank Press, of St. 
Louis, should prove subjects of great importance. 


CHICAGO PRINTERS AT GOLF 


The royal and ancient game of golf has many 
devotees among the printing fraternity of Chicago. 
For the past seven years an annual tournament 
has been successfully staged in which not only 
the printers themselves but the members of the 
allied industries have participated. 

This year will be no exception. A committee 
consisting of John I. Oswald (chairman), W. A. 
Grant, J. H. Jones, Walter F. Klein, W. Rubovitz, 
H. T. Smith and Franklin W. Wanner have made 
arrangements for the tournament to be held at 
the Hinsdale Golf Club. 

The date chosen is Tuesday, August 7th, and 
a hearty invitation is extended to all printers, 
supply men, and their friends to participate in 
the tournament. 

An early start will be made. Luncheon will 
be partaken of, and in the evening a dinner will 
be served. The latter has always been a feature 
of the gathering and an endeavor will be made 
to get as large an attendance as possible ’round 
the festive board. 

Those wishing to participate in the tournament 
are asked to communicate with any member of 
the committee on arrangements or with Secretary 
F. N. Withey of the Franklin-Typothetae, third 
floor, Monadnock Block, who will furnish entry 
blanks for the tournament and make reservations 
for those who wish to attend the evening's 
festivities and do not play. Any surplus after 
meeting the expenses of the tournament will be 
given to the Red Cross funds. 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL CONVENTION 


The sessions of the annual convention of the 
National Editorial Association at Minneapolis 
were well attended and of unusual interest. 
Definite expression of the sentiment was embodied 
in suitable resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted affecting burdensome conditions and 
calling on congress to enact as speedily as possible 
legislative relief as recommended by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

These resolutions cover the “paper trust” 
controversy, the revenue tax, postage rates and 
kindred interests brought on by war conditions. 
One especially calls on the government to take 
over all paper manufacturing industries in the 
United States and regulate the imports from 
Canada. 

H. C. Hotaling of the Mapleton (Minn.) Blue 
Earth County Enterprise was elected president. 
The other officers are: 

Vice-president, Guy U. Hardy, Colorado; 
secretary, George Schlosser, South Dakota; treas- 
urer, J. Byron Caine, Kansas; executive com- 
mittee, Edwin Albright, Tennessee; Dietrick La- 
made, Pennsylvania; G. L. Caswell, Iowa; B. C. 
Bragdon, Michigan; E. L. Peterson, North 
Dakota; H. H. Bliss, Wisconsin. 

A spirited contest for the next place of meeting 
between seventeen cities culminated in the selec- 


tion of Little Rock, Ark., for 1918. 


CHICAGO PRINTERS IN TROUBLE 
On July 18th the Queen City Printing Ink 


Company and other creditors with claims totaling 
$1,569.70, petitioned to have the Fort Dearborn 
Printing and Binding Company of 4753 Ravens- 
wood Avenue adjudicated bankrupt. 
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BIG INTERTYPE INSTALLATION 


Manager Frank R. Atwood, of the Chicago 
Agency of the Intertype Corporation, is radiant 
with optimism for the future of his company and 
the Intertype machine. ““The eyes of the big 
publishers are beginning to open to the real 
advantages of the Intertype,’ said Mr. Atwood 
a few days ago. “The chief difficulty we had to 
overcome was a tendency of publishers to make 
investment without thorough investigation into 
the merits of the Intertype. In nine cases out of 
ten,” continued Mr. Atwood, “‘where a thorough- 
going investigation is made, the decision is in 
favor of our machine. Standardization and sim- 
plicity, together with superior mechanical con- 
struction, are bound to win the trade, and we are 
bending every effort to eliminate worry and chaos 
from the composing room, so far as line-casting 
machines are concerned. One of the recent in- 
stances of expert investigation was that of the 
Peoria Journal. Not a single doubt was left in 
the mind of H. H. Pindell, the owner, when the 
order was placed for ten Intertypes—two model 
Cs.’s_ (three-magazine machines, with side maga- 
zines), and eight model B’s (two-magazine ma- 
chines). This modern and simplified multiple 
magazine plant displaced, among others, three 
modern machines of another make and gives the 
Peoria Journal a completely standardized and 
interchangeable plant of line-casting machines.” 

Other orders recently received by the Inter- 
type Corporation came from the St. Louis Star, 
the Quincy Herald, the Danville News, the 
Washington (D. C.) Post, the Dallas News and 
the Galveston News. 


BLIND TO THEIR INTERESTS 


There are approximately fifteen hundred em- 
ploying printers in London. The trade in England 
is far from prosperous, yet less than a hundred 
attended a meeting called recently to try and 
devise means of improving conditions by bettering 
conditions between employers and employed with 
special reference to under bidding. 

Some headway is being made by the more 
progressive printers who have adopted and faith- 
fully operate a cost system, but as in this country 
very few with take heed of what it costs to 
produce. They won’t be convinced. After the 
meeting a prominent master printer is quoted as 
saying: ‘Little can be done to get equality in 
prices for printing till the great majority of 
masters and workmen, both unionist and non- 
unionist, are in perfect agreement.” 

The master printers in England are seeking to 
get H. M. Stationery Office to give recognition to 
what is called there the Federation Costing 
System, just in the same way as the Federal 
Trade Commission through: Chairman Hurley 
recognized the merits of the Uniform Cost System. 


LITHOGRAPHERS IN CONVENTION 


The eleventh annual convention of the National 
Association of Lithographers held at Atlantic 
City proved to be a great success both as regards 
attendance and accomplishments. The _ retiring 
president, Max Schmidt, was presented with a 
handsome gold watch, as was also the treasurer, 
Horace Reed. Charles Frazier was elected presi- 
dent, Wm. S. Forbes vice-president, and Horace 
Reed was again chosen as treasurer. 
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Welcome to New Officers 
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HE June meeting of the Franklin-Typothe- 
tae of Chicago took the form of a 
luncheon, held at the Great Northern 
Hotel, presided over by Vice-President Walter 
E. Faithorn, in the unavoidable absence of 
President J. H. Jones. There was a large attend- 
ance of members which was heartily welcomed 
inasmuch as it afforded the new general secre- 
tary, Frederick N. Withey, and the auditor, R. B. 
Nelson, an opportunity to become personally 
acquainted with those with whom they would 
_be brought into contact in the course of the 
carrying out of their duties. 


GEN. SEC. F. N. WITHEY: 


After luncheon, E. F. Hamm, chairman of the 
legislative committee, gave a brief account of the 
activities of that body, especially in relation to 
the women’s eight-hour bill, which was dealt with 
in the June issue of this magazine. 


The chairman then introduced the new secre- 
tary, F. N. Withey, who was cordially received. 
In the course of his address he said: ““Those of you 
who, perhaps a little skeptical in the past, have 
not been fully convinced as to the great good 
that will finally come to the entire industry 
through such an organization as this, I shall 
endeavor to inspire with a new and larger faith 
in the merits and possibilities of the association. 


“T shall hope to be able to convince some of 
you, whether you area big or a small contributor 
to the financial support of the organization, that 
it will pay you to take a larger part in its activ- 
ities than you have ever taken before because, 
leaving out the ethical and idealistic side entirely, 
as a cold-blooded commercial proposition it will 
pay you to do so. 


“You who have taken a part in the organiza- 
tion activities of the past, but who have allowed 
your activities to dwindle and smoulder, I shall 
hope to rekindle your interest and arouse you 
once more to renewed effort for the general good. 


“TI hope to be able to show to some of you 
that you are placing too many burdens upon a 
few men who, without financial compensation 
and considerable loss of time to their private 
business, are giving freely of their time and effort 
for the good of the organization. These men I 
am sure are giving this time and effort only 
because they realize that someone must bear the 
burdens of official responsibility, and would 
readily step aside or share those responsibilities 
with others who have not been so active. 


“Those of the printing industry who are still 
on the outside and have never been members, 
who have never come into the light of fraternalism, 
co-operation and the general betterment, those 
who are still living and conducting their business 
on the individualistic Middle Age idea of ‘dog 
eat dog, the ‘Survival of the fittest’ and the 
‘Devil take the hindmost,’ |I shall endeavor by 
every legitimate argument to turn from the error 
of their ways and enable them to see that only 
as we contribute to the common good can we 
hope for ultimate prosperity. 


“T realize that this, nor any other organization 
or association of business men created to promote 
the common interests of a particular trade, is not 
what it should be nor what it could be, and that 
its actual achievements are yet far from its ideals 
and aspirations; but as Phillips Brooks once said 
of the individual, ‘We are haunted by an ideal 
life and it is because we have within us the 
beginning and possibility of it. The ideal life is 
in our blood and never will be still. We feel the 
thing we ought to be beating against the thing 
we are. Every time we see a man who has 
attained our ideal a little more fully than we 
have, it stirs our blood and fills us with new 
longings and determinations.’ 


“And this saying is as true of organizations 
and associations of men conceived and main- 
tained for the general good as it is of the indi- 
vidual. ‘We feel the thing we ought to be con- 
tinually beating against the thing we are,’ hence 
our progress. 


“T shall welcome suggestions and criticisms 
and I ask that you make your criticisms freely, 
frankly and above board both in the meetings 
of the organization and to the secretary in person, 
because it is only by fair, well-meant and kindly 
criticism among ourselves that we can hope to 
make progress toward the final goal at which we 
would arrive. 


‘““As one writer has put it: ‘What we need is 
confidence in ourselves, confidence among _ our- 
selves and confidence for ourselves as a great 
industry.’ Honest, well-meant criticism (not fault- 
finding) will give us all of these. 


“Let me give you a concrete example. In the 
brief time I have been with you one member 
of the organization had a great many complaints 
to make, saying that the members did not live 
up to their principles, etc. I replied that I was 
not in a position to combat his specific charges, 
but asked him if he would tell me whether or 
not he thought conditions were better in the 
printing industry than before the organization 
was created. He replied, ‘Undoubtedly they 
were. I then asked him if he did not think that 
was sufficient justification for their existence even 
if they had not yet reached the goal for which 
they were striving. He replied in the affirmative. 
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‘“‘What this man needs is a larger vision, for | 
know of no lodge, no church, or association of 
business men, or other organization for the general 
good, wherein the members live fully and com- 
pletely up to their ideals; but it is the continual 
‘beating of what we ought to be against what we 
are that gives us our progress. 

“If the fundamental principles, aims, and 
ideals of the Franklin-Typothetae as outlined in 
the first paragraph of the Constitution and By- 
Laws are primarily correct as we believe they are; 
if in the beginning these principles furnished a 
solid and worthy inspiration for the creation of 
the organization, if these ideals gradually de- 
veloped as they have been, have made the or- 
ganization worthy of preservation through these 
years, if today these ideals are still fundamentally 
correct, then no matter how far we still may be 
from out goal, we know that we are headed the 
right way and should persevere until the ideals 
have become actualities. We should continue to 
shape the marble, stroke by stroke, until some 
day the rough stone shall have become the 
beautiful and finished statue. Then, competitive 
co-operation will no longer be an ideal theory 
but will have become in its fullness an actuality, 
and this will have been achieved through the 
efforts of unselfish men. 


“One of your speakers at the national con- 
vention held in Atlantic City last fall used these 
words: ‘However successful the printing mer- 
chant may be, he will profit from his organization 
connection only in proportion to the quality of his 
contributions to the good of the organization and 
the general uplift. More big men are members of 
the organization than ever before. More con- 
sideration has been given to the thought of its 
adaptability to our needs and problems than 
ever before; and more universal and widespread 
are the benefits and advantages resulting from a 
combination of the interests of contemporary 
craftsmen. Conceived in the spirit of co-operation, 
conducted in the interests of service and utility, 
and spreading the gospel of fraternalism and 
fellowship, this organization mirrors the memories 
of those unselfish and untiring advocates of the 
greatest good to the greatest number.’ 

“‘With these inspiring words before me, and 
with a distinctly optimistic and ‘looking forward 
spirit’ I begin my service with the Franklin- 
Typothetae, already rich in labors, loyalties, and 
resplendent in its results thus far achieved. 

“Little Johnnie was asked by his teacher in 
school if he knew what was the connecting link 
between the animal and vegetable kingdom, and 
immediately he replied: ‘Mother’s hash.’ As 
your servant and secretary I shall hope to become 
the connecting link between your splendid past 
and a new era of larger achievements. 

‘‘“Gentlemen, as sure as the sun rises ‘old 
things are passing away’ and a new order is 
filling the earth. The spirit of fraternalism, co- 
operation, ‘live and let live’ ideas are universally 
epidemic. 

“‘The world’s greatest war is now being un- 
selfishly fought by the most powerful nations of 
the earth in order that political greed, arrogance, 
and injustice may be forever crushed and, as the 
world’s greatest nations fight for political freedom 
and justice, so will the world’s greatest industrial 
concerns continue more and more to fight for 
that commercial and industrial co-operation and 
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freedom which means the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Let the Franklin-Typothetae, 
representing the one great industry of the com- 
mercial world, continue to play her part; and if 
your secretary can do ‘his bit’ in this great work 
he will feel that he is not only serving the 
Franklin-Typothetae, but is helping to usher in 
the time when the mightiest ambition of every 
man will be to serve the age in which he lives.”’ 


The newly appointed auditor, R. B. Nelson, 
was also introduced by the chairman and he 
made a neat speech in which he outlined the 
duties which had been given him by the executive 
committee and asked for the hearty co-operation 
of the members in order that his efforts might 
meet with the largest measure of success possible. 


Robert C. Fay, advertising director of the 
Chicago Paper Company, told of the recent con- 
test of printers’ advertising campaigns conducted 
by his company, and also urged the printers to 
devote their energies to direct-by-mail advertising, 
thereby creating a market for their product and 
avoiding the close competition on the general run 
of work. 


THE PRINTERS’ MONA LISA 
For 400 years the Mona Lisa of Leonardo da 


Vinci hung on the walls of the Paris Louvre; it 
has been the exasperation as well as the inspira- 
tion of every portrait painter. Since the sixteenth 
century Mona Lisa has been “‘the Despair of 
Painters.’’ Nevertheless, ninety-nine out of every 
hundred human beings see nothing remarkable in 
the portrait. A yellow primrose is to some a 
yellow primrose, nothing more, 

There is in the Mona Lisa face all that anyone 
is capable of reading into it—and nothing more. 
It gives to each observer just what each observer 
brings—and that’s all. Silent as Memnon, voice- 
less as the Sphinx, it suggests every joy one has 
felt, every sorrow one has known, every triumph 
one has experience. 

And so with organization. All printers who 
have thought about the matter at all have an 
ideal organization in mind. The most obtuse 
kicker will admit that if “you can get John Roe 
to do thus and so, you are going some,’ thus 
proving that unconsciously at least these kickers 
outside the traces have an ideal as to what an 
organization should be. Leonardo loved La Gio- 
conda and Mona Lisa is the result. Printers 
must be imbued and saturated with the spirit 
of co-operation, must not only have an ideal but 
strive against all odds to reach the goal, or their 
organization will be but an organization—nothing 
more. 

There is in organization all that its members 
can put into it—that’s all. Organization returns 
full-handed all that the members bring—no more. 
It may be guided in almost any desired direction, 
but it must go forward. If left to guide itself 
it soon shatters itself to pieces on the rocks or 
itself becomes a source of trouble. Oh, for a big 
bunch of live printers in every city with enough 
enlightened self-interest to make themselves felt 
throughout the entire industry! Awake, ye self- 
satisfied dreamers: 


‘Industry and constant employment are great 
preservatives of the morals and virtue of a na- 
tion.’ —Franklin. 
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Death Takes B. B. Herbert 
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HE passing of Benjamin B. Herbert, of 
Chicago, editor and proprietor of the 
National Printer-Journalist, familiarly known 

the country over to the printing and publishing 
fraternity as ‘“‘Father’’ Herbert, leaves a void 
which it will be hard to fill. The suddenness of 
his death was tragic in its swiftness, and has been 
received in all quarters of the United States with 
feelings of genuine regret by hosts of friends and 
acquaintances by whom the deceased was revered. 


BENJAMIN B. HERBERT 


Mr. Herbert was stricken while attending the 
thirty-second annual convention of the National 
Editorial Association at Minneapolis, on Monday, 
July 9th, with an affection of the heart and 
although everything was done to revive him he 
gradually sank and breathed his last at midnight 


on Tuesday, July 10th. 

Born on May 3, 1843, near Cuba, Fulton 
County, Illinois, the deceased, at the age of 
twelve, went to a farm near Red Wing, Minnesota. 
After going through the public school he went to 
Hamline University where he graduated in 1865. 
He was principal of a Methodist seminary at 
Rochester, Minn., for a year and then took a 
course in law at the University of Michigan. He 
practiced law in Red Wing, Minn., for five years 
from 1868 to 1873. In 1871 he was married to 
Mary E. Sweney at Red Wing. He gave up the 
practice of law in 1873 to become editor of the 
Red Wing Republican and remained at its head 
until 1890. Under his guiding hand many changes 
and improvements were made including the issuing 
of the paper from a weekly to a daily organ. 
In that year he brought the National Editorial 
Association into being. For ten years he was its 
president and during his tenure of office became 
noted for his fairness in his dealings with his 
fellow editors and his desire to improve the 


printing and publishing business. While at Red 
Wing he was public spirited to a commendable 
degree. He supported every good object having 
for its purpose the advancement of the city. 
Several flour mills and pottery enterprises were 
started and proved successful business ventures. 


For forty-four years Colonel Herbert had been 
in the newspaper business, nearly thirty as editor 
of the National Printer-Journalist which he was 
publishing at the time of his decease. His home 
in recent years was at Ravenswood, a suburb of 
Chicago, where he lived with his wife and two 
sons who both have been intimately associated 
with him in business for many years. 


It was the proud boast of Mr. Herbert that 
he had taken in every convention of the National 
Editorial Association since its inception. That he 
had never missed a meeting was indicative of 
the condition of his health. He was hale and 
hearty in spite of his threescore and _ fifteen 
years. He looked forward with particular pleasure 
to the Minneapolis convention. He had _ had 
many honors showered on him by the members of 
his craft. Loved and revered by everyone for 
his unselfishness and public spiritedness, a function 
was scheduled to take place at Red Wing on 
July 8th, the Sunday preceding the convention. 
A bronze tablet in the Republican office was 
unveiled. 

The ceremony was attended by a large com- 
pany of his old friends. Many glowing tributes 
of his work by eloquent speakers provided a 
demonstration which taxed his emotions to a 
point where he was entirely overcome. He broke 
down but soon recovered himself and proceeded 
to Minneapolis, where he opened the convention 
with an inspiring invocation which proved to be 
his last words in public. He had remarked 
several times that if the worst came he did not 
want the association to interrupt its program on 
his account. 

His death cast a cloud over the remaining 
sessions. Respected by every member and 
looked up to by all who knew him, and their 
numbers were legion, there were few dry eyes 
when the solemn announcement of his passing 
was made. It was a strange coincident that he 
should have been named by President Tomlinson 
to head the committee on necrology. 

All that was mortal of the deceased was laid 
to rest at Red Wing on Friday, July 13th. The 
funeral was largely attended and the number of 
handsome floral pieces spoke volumes of the 
popularity and esteem in which Father Herbert 
was held. 

Speaking of the loss sustained by the death 
of Mr. Herbert, a well known organization worker 
writes: “By the death of Benjamin Briggs 
Herbert, the world has been robbed of one of 
nature's gentlemen. Honest as the day’s purest 
sunlight, as steadfast in his love and appreciation 
of his fellow man, he lived an exemplary life 
which other might follow with advantage to the 
world at large. His venerable presence will no 
longer grace the meetings of the printers and 
publishers, but he will live with them in spirit. 
His untiring, energetic work is a precious memory. 
He spoke illy of no man. On his lips was a 
cheery, cordial welcome for all. His clear, pene- 
trating eye looked unflinchingly through the man 
he greeted and his intelligent brow bespoke a 
scholarly mind, not too analytical, but bespeaking 
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wise discernment. Kindliness of purpose crowned 
all, and his venerable figure stood out in every 
gathering with a strength that bespoke much for 
those who were privileged to know him. He 
drew men to him with a personal magnetism that 
made him at once your friend and confidant. 
He was one of the first to grasp the importance 
of improving the printing industry by the opera- 
tion of a proper cost system. He wrote pro- 
fusely on the subject in its favor and threw wide 
open the columns of his paper for further light 
to be shed on the subject. He was a speaker of 
convincing eloquence. He was a master of every 
subject he tackled and his death removes from 
our midst another of that coterie of old-time 
printers who have done so much to justify the 
claim that printing is the art of all arts pre- 
servative. Universally respected by everyone in 
the country, it can truthfully be said: 


‘A light has from our thin ranks gone, 
A voice we loved is stilled; 
A place is vacant in our midst 


That never will be filled.’ ”’ 


The National Printer-Journalist, the magazine 
which Mr. Herbert edited for thirty years, will be 
continued under the editorship and management 
of his sons Benjamin S. and William E. Herbert. 
The former is editor of The Ravenswood Citizen, 
a local newspaper, and has had fifteen years 
experience as a business manager, while the latter 
is a successful salesman of printing as well as one 
who understands all of the more practical details 
of the mechanical department. Wm. E. Herbert 
has been identified with the printing trade for 
thirty years. Each is peculiarly . well qualified 
to share actively in the conduct of a printing and 
publishing trade magazine. 


CHARLES A. STILLINGS 


We regret to announce the death of Charles 
A. Stillings, formerly United States public printer 
during the administration of President Roosevelt, 
which took place at Fordham Hospital on June 
24th. The deceased had been ill for the past 
four months and his death was not unexpected. 

Mr. Stillings was born in 1871 at Boston, 
where he attended the public schools. He then 
entered his father’s printing shop and learned 
the business from all angles. He worked up 
through the various departments until he became 
general manager of the plant. At the time he 
severed his connection with the firm of Stillings 
and Griffiths it was one of the leading printers of 
the east. 

Organization work had Mr. Stillings’ earnest 
support and before he accepted the appointment 
of public printer he was at different times manager 
of the Printers’ Board of Trade of Washington, 
D.C... “and. *New. VYork :Gity> ePrevious. torthis 
sickness which terminated fatally, the deceased 
was manager of the Hearst printing plant in 
New York. 

Known to every printer in the country, Mr. 
Stillings had a host of friends. Even those who 
differed with him on subjects entering into the 
conduct of the business respected him for having 
the courage of his convictions. 

At a meeting of the New York Employing 
Printers’ Association a resolution was adopted 
regretting the death of Mr. Stillings and the 
secretary was directed to send copies of the resolu- 
tion to his family and to the trade publications. 


WADE SHELTMAN, JR. 


The deepest sympathy of all is extended to 
Wade Sheltman, president of the Ben Franklin 
Club of Louisville, on the death of his son, Wade 
Sheltman, Jr., who died at Hazelwood Sanitarium, 
Louisville, after an illness of four months from 
consumption. The young man was eighteen years 
of age and was a member of the graduating class 
of the Louisville boys’ high school of this year. 
His illness developed suddenly. 

In school young Mr. Sheltman was very 
popular and was a member of the school basket- 
ball team and of the cadet corps. During the 
summers he had been connected with the Franklin 
Company. The funeral services were held Friday, 
June 22nd, at the home of the parents, 2227 Alta 
Avenue. Louisville. Burial was in Cave Hill 
Cemetery. 

Members of the graduating class of the high 
school were pallbearers, and the funeral was 
attended by many of the master printers of the 
city. Special meetings of the Ben Franklin Club 
and the Louisville Typothetae were called and 
adopted resolutions of sympathy as well as pro- 
viding for floral emblems. 


TaeerOW ELL 


T. E. Powell, who has been representing the 
Intertype Corporation in Wisconsin and the 
upper peninsula of Michigan for the past nine 
months, died very suddenly of heart failure on 
July 10th, at the New Williams Hotel, Manitowoc, 
Wis. The funeral occurred in Chicago on Satur- 
day, the 14th, under Masonic auspices. 

Mr. Powell’s death came asa distinct surprise, 
as he had been at the Chicago office of the 
Intertype Corporation on the preceding day in 
apparent good health. 

E. Powell was born in Michigan in 1857. 
There he learned the printer’s trade and later 
published a newspaper. For a number of years, 
however, he has been connected with the local 
supply houses, first with the Chicago Newspaper 
Union, then with the Goss Printing Press Co., the 
Keystone Type Foundry at San Francisco, and 
finally with the Intertype Corporation. He had 
a very wide acquaintance among the printers and 
publishers of the northwest, and was popular and 


well liked by the trade. 
SAMUEL W. EARLE 


The death of Samuel W. Earle, president of 
the Northern Bank Note Company of Chicago, 
has removed a prominent figure in the litho- 
graphic world and one of the pioneers of the 
middle west. He was born in Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. When twenty years old he went to 
Chicago and for thirteen years was employed by 
the Western Bank Note & Engraving Co. In 
1891 he established the business of the Northern 
Lithographing Company which later changed to 
the Northern Bank Note Company. On May 
19, 1886, he married Sadie Florence Schutt, 
daughter of a pioneer grain merchant from Ottawa, 
Illinois, who was a great help in the establishment 
of his success. For twenty-six years he had 
shown untiring energy in building his business 
monument. The funeral was held from his late 
residence, 5758 Blackstone Avenue. The North- 
ern Bank Note Company closed its doors for that 
day and the organization presented as a tribute, 
a very handsome floral chair. 
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The Work of the National 
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HE printer who declines to join the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of Amer- 
ica on the ground that it is too expensive, 

is indeed standing in his own light. 

As has been explained i in many different ways, 
on numerous occasions, the Typothetae is a 
voluntary association of printers organized for the 
sole purpose of advancing the interests of its 
members and bettering conditions in the industry 
as a whole. 

All moneys paid into the treasury are spent 
in educating printers in matters of costs, in 
disseminating information that is raising the 
standard of efficiency, in pointing out better busi- 
ness methods, in bringing about better conditions 
between the supply men and other allied interests 
and the printer, in correcting trade abuses, in 
fact in doing everything possible to further the 
interests of the membership. 

Aside from the secretary and his assistants, 
who, of course, devote their entire time to the 
affairs of the organization, all the officers give 
their services free, and each of them puts in a 
great deal of time during the year looking after 
the association’s interest. The men who thus 
give so freely of their time for the benefit and 
welfare of the craft at large, pay precisely the 
same percentage of dues that others are asked to 
pay. 

It is incredible that there can be found a 
single printer who objects to the payment of his 
share of the cost of keeping up the great work 
now being done by the national organization, for 
each individual member is the gainer every year 
in far greater amount than the small sum asked 
for in association dues. 

As time goes on and with the launching of the 
Three-Year Plan, the organization will grow in 
strength and the good it is doing will be aug- 
mented many fold. The United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs of America is recognized, not only 
by printers but by all the business men of the 
allied industries, as the one great organization 
which is benefiting all concerned. 

The funds it receives will be expended as at 
present—in paying the salaries of experts who 
supervise the installation of standard cost finding 
systems, in rendering special service concerning 
information on any and every subject pertaining 
to the industry, in printing literature of an edu- 
cational nature designed to aid in the dissemina- 
tion of technical knowledge and the science of 
management, in holding conventions at which 
the membership will meet and discuss questions 
of interest to the craft and decide on policies, 
in paying the expenses of committees which will 
work with allied trades to the end that our 
relations with them may be more advantageous 
to the membership and that trade abuses may be 
corrected, and in such other ways as will be 
promoted when the Three-Year Plan becomes 
effective, which will advance the best interests of 
all. 

The printer is indeed narrow minded who de- 
clines to pay his share of the cost of doing these 
things. Every printer, whether a member or not, 


Seley I 


benefits largely even though indirectly by the 
work of the Typothetae, and the man who is so 
selfish that he will accept the benefits without 
paying his small proportion of the cost must often 
feel. his cheek burning with the very shame of it. 
Printers, when you join the Typothetae you help 
the entire industry; but your individual gain is 
far and away greater than that of anyone else.— 
Typothetae Bulletin. 
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A FIELD MAN FOR WISCONSIN 


A step toward the consummation of the plan 
launched at the recent annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Press Association to employ a field 
secretary to devote his time to the upbuilding of 
the publishing and printing industry of the state 
was taken June 23rd at a conference held in 
Chippewa Falls. The conference was called by 


President F. A. R. Van Meter of the Press 
Association and others present were George 
Harrington, president of the Wisconsin State 


Franklin Club; H. H. Bliss, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Daily League; W. H. Bridgman of The 
Stanley Republican; N. S. Gordon of the Barron 
News; S. H. Worzalla of the Worzalla Publishing 
Company, Stevens Point; Robert G. Lee of the 
University Extension Division; and J. S. Hubbard 
of the State Printing Board. Herman L. Roe, 
secretary of the Minnesota Editorial Association, 
was also present at the conference. 

As a result of the discussion of the proposed 
plan, it was decided that it was entirely feasible, 
though it raises two big problems—a_ close 
amalgamation of the existing organizations of 
both publishers and printers in the state and the 
financing of the work it is desired to undertake 
for the good of the industry. Presidents Van 
Meter and Harrington and Secretary Bliss were 
chosen as a committee to work out a _ definite 
plan for the work and to take the necessary 
steps to get it started. This committee expects 
to make an announcement soon of a_ tentative 
plan. 

The idea, which it is believed can be carried 
out, is to employ a field secretary who would 
build up an organization including in its member- 
ship every printer and publisher in the state; 
who would promote the installation of cost systems 
and the practice of better business methods; who 
would help with problems of office and shop 
efficiency and otherwise labor for the betterment 
of the printing and publishing industry of the 
state. It is a big program, but those who are 
taking the initiative in the movement entertain 
high hopes that it can be carried out, and soon. 


H. H. Bliss of Janesville, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Daily League, was elected a member 
of the executive committee of the National 
Editorial Association at Minneapolis July 12th. 
Mr. Bliss was also a speaker on the program of 
the gathering, as was Robert G. Lee of the 
University Extension Division, Univeristy of 
Wisconsin. 


Some printers think three or four times before 
speaking and then never say anything worth 
listening to. 


Printers are sometimes gloomy because their 
business is a riddle of which they have failed to 
guess the answer. 
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New Intertype President 
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RESIDENT H. R. Swartz of the Intertype 
Corporation visited Chicago June 27 to 
30th and was greeted by Manager Atwood 

and representatives of the Chicago Agency at the 
get-acquainted luncheon in the English Room of 
the Congress Hotel, Saturday afternoon, June 
30th. Mr. Swartz was elected president on June 
12th, upon the resignation of Chas. D. Palmer, 
who at the get-together meeting of the Chicago 
agency last October, stated his physician had 
suggested he give up active business life. 


H. R. SWARTZ 
NEW PRESIDENT OF THE INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


President Swartz formerly occupied the posi- 
tion of vice-president and treasurer of the Inter- 
type Corporation and is a man of wide manu- 
facturing and selling experience. From 1900 to 
1905 he was secretary-treasurer of the Sprague 
Electric Company, with offices in New York, 
Chicago and other large cities, and made many 
warm friends in the business concerns of Chicago 
on his frequent visits to this city. From 1905 to 
1916 President Swartz was connected with the 
Interstate Telephone Company, operating tele- 
phone exchanges and toll lines in New Jersey, 
resigning his position with the latter concern in 


‘May, 1916, to connect himself with the Intertype 


Corporation and assume active interest in the 
manufacture of ‘““The Better Machine.” 


After Manager Atwood had introduced Presi- 
dent Swartz to the Intertype representatives, the 
president explained his plans for further improving 
the Intertype. “‘While printers and_ publishers 
are fast beginning to recognize the Intertype as 
the standard of line-casting machines, we have 
plans under way to further improve our machine,” 
said President Swartz, “and I have _ recently 
appointed a committee on improvements, com- 
posed of our factory experts, to whom all sug- 
gestions from printers and publishers, as well as 


suggestions from representatives, will be _ pre- 
sented for consideration and approval. We intend 
to continue the manufacture of the best line- 


casting machine money and brains can produce, 
and we expect all of you to assist by co-operation 
and suggestions of anything which will improve 
our present product. We know we have the 
better machine, and printers and publishers are 
recognizing the fact by their many orders and the 
sale of the entire output of our factory. I believe 
the customer is entitled to everything his money will 
buy when he places his order for a machine, and 
it shall be my aim to see that buyers of Inter- 
types have no complaint whatever. The board 
of directors and stockholders are with me in this, 
and have instructed me to spare neither money 
nor effort in keeping up the reputation of the 
Intertype as ‘The Better Machine’ and improving 
it if possible. We have the capital and the 
brains and I want your assistance and _ shall 
expect your co-operation at all times.” 


Manager Atwood presented a statement of 
machine shipments from January Ist to June 30, 
1917, showing an increase of 3314 per cent over 
1916. ‘“‘A very good showing,’ said Manager 
Atwood, “‘but I expect a greater increase the next 
six months. I find some of our representatives 
have too much territory to cover and we shall 
increase our selling force so as to better cover 
that portion of our territory which is now neg- 
lected. We have the best machine, the best 
salesmen, and President Swartz has just told you 
we have the best factory and unlimited capital 
and intend to continue the manufacture of the 
“The Better Machine.’ There is no reason, then, 
why the Chicago agency should not continue in 
its proud position at the top of all Intertype 
selling agencies. Vacation time is at hand and 
after your vacations I| shall expect you to return 
with renewed vigor and a determ’nation to double 
your sales of the past six months. Bus/ness is 
booming and we will get our share.” 


President Swartz is a native of Pennsylvania, 
where three generations of his family have re- 


sided. His selling experience enables him _ to 
understand the requirements of his different 
agencies, and the representatives are all satisfied 


their new president is a man especially qualified 
for the position to which he has been elected. 


In the main it is unquestionably true that 
failure or success in the printing industry depends 
very largely upon the exactness and the re- 
liability of one’s own individual cost record. One 
per cent over and above all costs means a for- 
ward movement; | per cent below cost means 
retrogression. 
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War and Its Effect on Business 
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HE entrance of the United States into war 
has had the effect of, in many instances, 
causing a condition in business which is 

feared by some to be simply a forerunner of 
harder times as time goes by. In the printing 
business there is generally a feeling of unrest, a 
suspicion, as it were, that there will be a gradual 
tightening all around. Manufacturers are not 
anxious to issue catalogues when they cannot tell 
where their next shipment of raw material will 
come from. 

Some lines of manufacture are extremely 
busy but the demand for their output is on the 
battle front and needs no direct advertising to 
boost sales. As far as help is concerned there 
will be, sooner or later, a difficulty in that direc- 
tion because the first draft will take many 
employees who are an important factor in the 
printing industry. 

We have only the lantern of experience to 
guide our footsteps. What has happened to other 
countries will doubtless occur here. Therefore it 
is interesting to read what has been experienced 
in other climes where a state of war has been 
in existence for the past year or two. One of the 
printers of Chicago at the outbreak of hostilities 
with this country wrote to England and Canada, 
as well as to authorities in this country, and the 
replies received are interesting, so much so that 
we are glad to publish them for the enlighten- 
ment of our readers. 

The editor of a trade paper in London wrote: 
“Printing conditions are very extraordinary. The 
regular withdrawals of labor and the shortage of 
paper are factors which have brought the whole 
industry to a peculiar position. Probably every 
firm with its skeleton staff has quite as much 
and in many cases far more work than it can 
easily get through. Besides this, the prices have 
gone up in every direction and even the printer 
has been encouraged to charge the customer a 
fair price at last. War conditions have proved 
quite a salvation to many printers, that is as 
regards to a thorough overhauling of costs and 
alterations in prices. The demand for circulars 
and catalogues has decreased considerably and 
war conditions specifically forbid the production 
of catalogues to be issued indiscriminately. At 
the same time the trade holds its own in a much 
stronger fashion than was anticipated and we 
trust that we may not have to wait much longer 
for peace conditions which will allow of the 
strain slackening. I hope that the conditions 
with you are much easier and that they will not 
tend to harden.” 

A well known Montreal printer wrote: ‘““The 
general condition here since the war broke out 
found the people timid and business slumped. 
After the first few months and up to the present 
we think that business has been as good as ever 
it was. Possibly the increase in price of materials 
makes up any deficit in the total amount of 
business done. Skilled labor, especially com- 
positors, is very scarce at the present time.” 


A Montreal publisher wrote: ““The first shock at 
the declaration of the war was to make us stand 
still for a moment somewhat as if a person was 
suddenly confronted with a belligerent. individual 
ready to clean up. To continue this metaphor, 
we stopped for a moment or more to figure what 
we would do with him. Courage re-asserted itself 
and we said among our duties we would ‘lick 
him,’ and we went at the job. ‘Business as 
usual’ was the slogan and it worked as it always 
does. This meant in its broad sense to keep the 
workshop busy, the clerk at the counter, the 
wheels of the printing press going on advertising, 
everything necessary to lick the fellow who would 
stop the wheels of commerce, or interfere with the 
contents of our dinner pail. The printer’s place 
in the fight was to carry confidence. For sixty 
or ninety days the printer minuteman fought 
as hard as any; the ad men fought, too, and the 
nation went at the job.. The consequences were 
a few industries slowed up, but the job of licking 
the bully gripped the people, the output increased, 
the wheels of the workshop whirled twenty-four 
hours a day; the farmer whistled at his plow and 
the exports of the nation of all classes jumped 
from one billion dollars to over two billion dollars 
in two years. The writer sells advertising and it 
was some job in those first days. It was no job 
for the faint heart, although many a night I said, 
‘What’s the use, only to say next morning, ‘We 
must fight for we must do our bit to clothe, feed 
and keep the fires burning in the homes of the 
nation. If you will permit us we say in no vain 
glory ‘go to it,’ ‘Business as usual,’ which means 
in plain United States ‘American courage.’”’ 

A prominent Canadian editor writes: “‘In 
the spring of 1914 a land boom which had been 
in progress for some two or three years reached 
its top and while up to the time of the breaking 
out of war in August, 1914, there had been no 
decided break in prices, yet the business was in a 
stagnant condition and it left other businesses 
in a more or less unsteady condition so that even 
before the breaking out of the war, conditions 
were not at all satisfactory. 

“With the breaking out of the’war, there was 
a decided slump in all lines of printing and this 
condition prevailed until the spring of the follow- 
ing year when an improvement set in. The 
volume of business continued to increase steadily 
from that time with the result that the year 1916 
was the best year in the history of our job 
printing business, both in regard to volume of 
work turned out and profits. 

‘‘We do a general printing business and handle 
stationery and office forms as in your classifica- 
tion No. 1, and advertising matter, such as 
circulars and catalogues, as in classification No. 3, 
upon which we specialize. Classification No. 2, 
labels, we do not touch to any extent. 

“The conditions in the United States are, 
however, radically different from those prevailing 
in Canada, and in our opinion the situation 
cannot be fairly compared. We were headed for 
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depression at the time the war broke out and it 
would have occurred, in our opinion, war or no 
war. As a matter of fact we are of the opinion 
that the munition orders which were placed soon 
after the beginning of the war and the volume 
of which increased steadily until at the present 
time some hundreds of thousands of Canadian 
workers are engaged are entirely responsible for 
the prosperity which has been prevailing in 
Canada for the last two years. 


“The greatest difficulty the Canadian printers 
have had to contend with is the decrease in the 
supply of labor consequent upon the enlistment 
of some 400,000 men. Unfortunately, the volun- 
tary system of enlistment was followed in Canada 
with the result that a lot of good printers became 
soldiers and a lot of poor ones who would have 
made as good soldiers remained at work. In our 
opinion an effective recruiting system should take 
cognizance of the value of a man as a workman. 
If you have two men in your employ both eligible 
for service, it certainly is much better for the 
country and for the business that the poorer man 
should be given the preference of serving his 
country in the field of endeavor in which he has 
as much chance of making good as the man who 
has shown his superior ability in his trade. 


“At the present time printing conditions in 
Canada are inclined to be ‘spotty,’ but the 
volume of business is on the whole most satis- 
factory. Prices of stock have closely followed 
the American market and the average increase of 
100 per cent has had a tendency of holding up 
some orders and cutting down the quantity in 
others. On the whole, Canadian printers have 
about all the work they can perform with the 
amount of labor available.” 

Another prominent Canadian printer writes: 

“In a general way I may say that when war 
broke out conditions in Canada were very bad. 
As you know, we were at the threshold of a rather 
bad time anyway, this because of the world-wide 
business depression which preceded the war; but 
when war broke out there was a collapse straight- 
away of printing, especially commercial printing. 
Advertising and selling received an immediate 
check and cancellation orders for space in news- 
papers, for the production of catalogues, and a 
general letting up of selling energy were the 
immediate accompaniments of the declaration of 
war. 

“In your own country the conditions as you 
enter war are quite otherwise. You have been 
having a period of remarkable, perhaps un- 
exampled prosperity and war is not likely to 
disturb the activities of your men in business, or 
the activities of your manufacturers and other 
users of printed matter. At any rate not to the 
extent that it affected us over here. 

“You must remember that we are a people 
of only 8,000,000 in all and we have enlisted 
upwards of 400,000 men. This makes a serious 
inroad on the consumptive ability of our country 
in respect to many lines. Also there is this to 
be remembered: Many of our factories have 
suspended their accustomed production to make 
munitions and therefore have not been very 
active in the prosecution of their ordinary business 
and so have not used printed matter. 

“While we have has an abundance of money 
in this country, there has been a very great 
difficulty in meeting the requirements of the 


people by domestic manufacture and many of our 
factories have been oversold. This condition has 
led to a letting up of selling energy and there- 
fore of the production of printed matter. 

“At the same time, during the last two years 
the printing business has really been very satis- 
factory. Of course the price of paper has had 
its adverse effect on the production of printing, 
but in the matter of circulars and even in the 
matter of catalogues those people who are in a 
position to do aggressive selling have been free 
users of printed matter. Also prices obtained by 
printers have been very satisfactory. 

“In spite of all the depression there has not 
been a very great deal of disaster in the printing 
business. 

“For a time there was the condition of a 
shortage of labor, so many printers having en- 
listed, but this matter seems to have corrected 
itself during the last fifteen months. 

“In the matter of the labor market the tend- 
ency has been upward; of course the supply of 
labor is still scanty enough, although perhaps 
adequate to the needs of the country. 

“The first difficulty was in the distribution of 
labor, because some communities were deprived of 
many of their men and it took a few months 
to absorb or transfer from one source of supply 
to another the requisite labor. 

“The cost of living in Canada has gone up 
shockingly and this has caused labor to ask and 
obtain more money. New scales are being nego- 
tiated, and it is certain that men will receive 
higher pay. 

“This has to be borne in mind also, namely, 
that business as usual is not being conducted in 
this country. While there has been a fine market 
for many commodities, at the same time there are 
many lines for which the demand is rather poor, 
this being due to the cutting down of the ele- 
ments of consumption and also to the general 
lack of purpose to be very aggressive in selling 
during this period of disturbance.” 


INTELLIGENT ADVICE 


The man who, by intelligent advice, enables 
his customer to make a saving on each@erdene 
if the saving represents the elimination of waste— 
will soon find that increased orders will multiply 
his profits many times. 

It isn’t what others think about you that 
brings the worry wrinkles; it’s what you know 
about yourself. 

Enthusiasm is the quality which produces 
excellence, where its absence breeds mediocrity. 
It transforms the dull monotony of clock-watching 
routine into the exalted satisfaction of constructive 
achievement. 

Tiffany finds customers for $100,000 necklaces 
—don’t be afraid to show and talk the higher- 
priced goods. 


A VAST INDUSTRY 


The importance of the paper and pulp industry 
is not very often appreciated to the extent it 
should be. The latest census of manufacturers 
in the United States shows that in America the 
manufacture of paper is second in importance only 
to the steel industry. The total invested capital 
is estimated at $500,000,000, while the annual 
value of the manufactured product of the paper 


and pulp amounts to $350,000,000. 
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The more some printers tell us the less we 
know. 


The lure of a big job has ruined many a small 
plant. 


Give a hint to a sensible man and the thing 
is done. 


If a printer never begins a task he will never 


finish it. 


Understanding is the path that leads to for- 
giveness. 


Experience is the high school teacher of many 
a printer. 


Many a printer punctures his tire on the road 
to wealth. 


Few printers care to be reminded of their little 
or big sins. 


Faith is the thing that enables most printers 
to eat hash. 


Keep your temper if it is good and don’t lose 
it if it’s bad. 


Give the self-satisfied printer credit for not 
wanting much. 


Initiative is the energy that tends to develop 
or open out new fields. 


The printer who pretends to know and doesn’t 
know is as false as dice. 


Printers who like 
attractive about paying. 


to borrow find nothing 


Logic proves or disproves all things, yet ac- 
complishes none of them. 


Yesterday is the waste basket into which lost 
opportunities are dumped. 


Standing on one’s dignity doesn’t mean tramp- 
ling it to pieces. 


Great talkers are like leaky kegs—everything 
runs out of them. 


A printer with power is powerless unless he is 
conscious of his ability. 


Time is what some printers try to enliven 
when they want to kill it. 


Duty is a path we all tread. Knowledge is a 


trail men hit when they rise. 


It takes a smart printer to conceal from others 
the things he doesn’t know. 


Printers with weighty opinions are willing that 
anybody should weigh them. 


Hope is the froth on many a printer’s imagi- 
nation when he bids on a job. 


Time may be a success as a wound healer, 
but it seldom removes the scar. 


If printers didn’t try to uphold their blunders 
they would have fewer troubles. 


With the exception of ourselves no one ever 
does things as they should be done. 


A competitor is often the spur we need to 
keep us from loafing along the way. 


The best some printers can do is to place 
themselves on home-made pedestals. 


The printer who makes a lot of fuss about 
doing the right thing is seldom sincere. 


Words can be compared with sunbeams, the 
shorter they are the deeper they burn. 


A pessimist likes a thing he can’t enjoy and 
an optimist enjoys a thing he can’t like. 


If a printer is able to gain time he gains 
everything except the loss on some jobs. 


There may be a time for all things, but the 
wise printer tackles only one thing at a time. 


Guesswork has no place in the estimating 
bureau; start a puzzle department if necessary. 


The printer who can gain wisdom at the 
expense of others puts the memory of Solomon in 


the shade. 


If some printers knew all they pretend to, 
they would seldom criticize; they would encourage 
and not discourage. 
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Printers Credits 


By M. J. Guthrie, Detroit, Mich. 
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HE credit situation today is a hard problem 

; to discuss. Never in the history of busi- 

ness have so many variable factors entered 

into it, such as the probable duration of the 

war, labor, raw material, transportation, crop 

conditions, government demands, taxation, econo- 

mies on the part of the consumers, public neces- 
sities, etc. 


iz 


Time and space will not allow us to discuss 
each factor by itself, and as it is a situation which 
calls for each man concerned with credit granting 
to use his own peculiar method of reasoning and 
arriving at his own conclusions, we shall confine 
ourselves to a general discussion. 


Because of the probability of change in con- 
ditions surrounding the performance of contracts 
entered into during the existence of a state of 
war resulting from the extraordinary situation 
thereby created, it is important that every con- 
tract hereafter made shall specifically set forth 
and define the intentions of the parties with 
regard to its suspension, annulment or modifica- 
tion, upon the happening of any circumstances 
which would materially affect the relative situa- 
tion of the parties. In the printing business, 
when the majority of the orders taken are on an 
implied or verbal contract, extreme caution should 
be used not to promise more than you can per- 
form and to make the agreement binding on the 
part of the purchaser so the account will be 
collectable. The foregoing applies particularly to 
firms of unquestionable financial stability. As to 
the firms of limited resources and the new firms 
who have not arrived as yet to a point where 
their credit is firmly established, we can only 
say that the lines of business in which they are 
engaged, and the probable effect of the before 
mentioned factors will have to govern whether or 
not the credit grantor will care to enter into a con- 
tract, either written or implied. Some lines of busi- 
ness which heretofore enjoyed prosperity are going 
to find themselves in shallow water, and other lines 
which have been apparently neglected are going 
to come to the front. But what those lines are is 
a matter of individual judgment. 


The present period is one of readjustment. 
Some manufacturers are worrying, others are 
doing more business than ever. The net result, 
however, will probably be one of great activity. 
Some increase in failures will occur as a result 
of this readjustment which all lines of business 
are experiencing. The fact that failure reports 
so far this year have been below 1916, and the 
volume of bankrupt liabilities far below the 
average, does not indicate that failures will not 
be more prevalent during the next few months. 
Many concerns in Detroit have been barely 
holding their own during the past two years of 
extreme prosperity, while an enormous number of 
new concerns have been started without sufficient 
capital in the same period. Both classes will need 
additional capital, and considering the large sale 
of government bonds in Detroit the result is 
obvious. 


However, in spite of the hysterical letter sent 
out by a local jobbing house regarding a “‘cash 
basis’”’ for business, this is no time for a general 
tightening up of credits. Use caution, study labor 
conditions, the source of raw material and the 
market conditions of your customers. Use the 
mercantile agencies and watch the progress made 
in the past three years. If the progress hasn't 
been satisfactory, or if it is a new concern, make 
them show that they are entitled to reasonable 
credit and give it when they are entitled to it. 


We must not fail to mention the necessity of 
getting our accounting and cost systems in proper 
shape so we can make a clear and convincing 
report to our banks and thereby obtain credit for 
ourselves. It is also a good policy to inquire as to 
the accounting and cost methods of concerns ask- 
ing credit of us. Bankers and large jobbers are 
paying more attention to these features than 
heretofore, and the man who has complete records 
of his business and is guided by them, will get 
more consideration from his bank and _ supply 
house than the man who has not. 

Don’t tie up too much of your working capital 
in long time credits, but don’t refuse reasonable 
credit to men who are entitled to it, and use 
every effort to forward the use of trade accept- 
ances. 


HONESTY IS THE ONLY POLICY 


When Don Quixote found himself in a corner 
he declared that Honesty-is the Best Policy. This 
idea has held its ground for nearly four hundred 
years and still clings tenaciously to existence. 
Good printers—that is, good men—go this hoary 
axiom one step better, and maintain that Honesty 
is the Only Policy. Both writers of advertising 
matter and producers of printing are rightly 
claiming that truth is mighty and must eventually 
prevail. “If eventually, why not now?” as a 
bright young advertisement writer and printer 
puts it. 


If proof were needed that honesty in publicity 
is the one safe policy, one might refer to the 
wonderful success of the big mail order houses, 
built up almost entirely on statements of facts 
regarding merchandise. Colorful sentences filled 
with ambiguous adjectives have been discarded 
for plain, brief Anglo-Saxon expressions. The 
world moves onward, first in one direction and 
then in another, tacking here and there, but 
always with a forward movement. 


A Washington professor says that printers, 
especially the so-called ‘“‘cheap’’ printers, lend 
the use of their types and presses to unworthy 
objects. In these days this is only partially 
true. The faker does not now find every printer 
willing to prostitute his art to the promotion of 
questionable schemes. The reader of an elaborate 
prospectus oft looks for the printer's mark 
thereon in order that his confidence in the 
scheme may be strengthened; the absence of the 
imprint may often weaken the whole proposition. 
The idea is growing that “‘if you see it in print, 
ltsusosl 

It therefore behooves printers to see to it that 
they catch on to the modern spirit—that honesty 
is the only policy—and give it fair play and no 
hindrance in all the work they undertake. Inci- 
dentally the printer’s imprint may well be made, 
in some measure, the seal of approval. 
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The Paper's Appearance 
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T the annual meeting of the New York 
Press Association recently held in Ithaca, 

John Clyde Oswald, editor of the American 
Printer, gave an interesting talk on ““The Paper’s 
Appearance.” In the course of his talk, he said: 

“IT know men who make good livings by de- 
signing the typographical appearance of printed 
matter. Each is an artist in his particular line. 
When a new magazine is started, if it is to be 
issued on a scale of importance and the publisher 
is one of experience, it is the custom to employ 
one of these men to construct designs for the 
different pages of the magazine. Frequently, one 
of the established magazines will decide that a 
change in its appearance is imperative, and it will 
employ one of them to devise a new format for it. 

“T have never heard of a like process being 
employed in the case of a newspaper, particularly 
a daily newspaper, with possibly one exception. 
That exception is the Christian Science Monitor 
of Boston, to my mind, the best looking news- 
paper published anywhere. 

“Formerly little attention was given to the 
typographical appearance of either newspapers or 
magazines, but a great change in the typographical 
appearance of newspapers came in at about the 
period of the Spanish-American war. Suddenly 
each newspaper seemed to be possessed of the 
feeling that the only way to avoid being passed 
by unnoticed was to make a typographical noise, 
and nearly all were soon outvying one another in 
the effort to secure notice through the use of big 
type. Happily, we are now getting down to a 
saner basis, although many atrocities still appear. 

“The first consideration which has weight with 
the publisher in his deliberations over the ap- 
pearance of his paper is the desire to present the 
news in such fashion as will enhance the news- 
stand sales. It must attract and hold attention. 

‘In these days of the high cost of paper and 
other materials the temptation is ever present to 
reduce the number of pages, and, in order that 
the reader may receive ‘all the news that’s fit 


to print,’ to use smaller sizes of type face. This 
I regard as a mistake. 
“We are a nation of newspaper readers, but 


most of us have to read while we are doing other 
things. I read my morning newspaper at the 
breakfast table and on the street cars, as probably 
do most of you. Because of this fact, eye strain 
is always present and the use of eye glasses is on 
the increase. It will continue to increase with 
the use of smaller type. It were therefore far 
better, when it becomes necessary to reduc2 the 
size of newspapers, to keep to the larger size of 
type, but to condense the articles. Most news- 
papers are too large anyway. The quantity that 
you offer is not important. What your sub- 
scribers read is important. 

“The makeup of a newspaper concerns itself 
with three departments, the news, the editorial 
and the advertisements. Just why the width of 
the news column was fixed and remains at a trifle 
more than two inches is not known. Experi- 
ments have proved that the eye seldom takes in 
more than one inch of linear space, which enables 


it to cross the column in two jumps. That two 
inches is about the right space is proved by the 
fact that where the column is wider the eye in 
jumping back to the beginning of the line is apt 
to lose the connection. 

“There should be few deep newspaper head- 
ings. Few articles are of sufficient importance to 
justify more than a four-deck heading, although 
the makeup of most newspapers requires much 
deeper headings. Because it is easier to write a 
long heading than a short one the use of a con- 
densed type is probably justified, but it should not 
be too black in tone. Long articles should be 
broken up by the use of sub-heads. 

“The type on the editorial page should be a 
little larger than that used in the news columns 
for the reason that editorials are harder to read. 
There should be no long editorials. If you cannot 
say all you want to say on any given subject in 
a couple of stickfuls, write two or three different 
editorials giving different phases of the subject 


and supply different headings for them. There 
should be no long titles for editorials. 
“Important news or features of important 


news may be set off to advantage in_ boxes, 
although I believe the fact could be established 
that boxed matter instead of being the first to be 
read is often the matter which escapes attention 
entirely. Feature stories and_ special articles 
should be specially displayed. 

“As to advertisements where they are set by 
the newspapers themselves they are usually badly 
done. The best advertisements are usually that 
of the department store, which establishes a style 
and sticks to it, and the special copy prepared by 
the advertising agencies. Large type should be 
tabooed unless, as is done by the newspapers 
with engraving facilities, it is engraved so as to 
give a gray tone. 

“Needless to say, the typographical appearance 
of a newspaper no matter how carefully pre- 
pared, may be ruined in the pressroom. In- 
adequate machinery, smudgy ink and careless 
workmanship are too often evident in the news- 
paper press. 

“This matter of the appearance of a news- 
paper may be summed up in the statement that 
the method is correct which permits the message 
to ‘get across’ most easily and most effectively. 
It has been said that that man is well-dressed 
about whose appearance, after he has left your 
presence, you do not have any very distinct 
recollections—he was neither so poorly dressed 
nor so elaborately dressed that you remember his 
apparel. It was so inconspicuous as to permit 
his personality to shine forth. With the news- 
paper, as with the man, I think it is much as old 
Polonius said to his son Laertes in ‘Hamlet’: 
‘Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, but not 
expressed in fancy, rich, not gaudy; for the 
apparel oft proclaims the man.’ If you are giving 
your subscribers the right stuff and they get it 
and your circulation figures prove that they get 
it, your method is probably correct.”’ 


Consider the Sunday newspaper as a marvel- 
lous production—if you will. It is the product 
of many hands, scores of hands have made types, 
presses, ink and paper; other scores have penned 
pictures, cartoons and drawings. But only one 
head directs it all. The head is greater than the 
hand—than many hands. 
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HAT 
\ \ of binding 3,000 and 8,000 64-page 
pamphlets in Philadelphia or in San 


Francisco? Every binder in the country would 
say that practically there is no difference, yet 
would admit that perhaps in the far west about 
10 per cent might be added to meet the higher 
cost of labor. And this would accord fairly well 
with actual records. 


Nevertheless the difference in selling prices 
varies 50 per cent—or 100 per cent, according to 
which end of the problem one tackles. Hence 
the question arises: Is the east too low? or, is it 
that the west is too high> The westerner says 
his prices are absolutely correct, are based on 
cost records and he refuses—rightly refuses—to 
budge one cent, except—but that’s another story. 
The easterner does not argue over the matter; 
he just says: “It is the best we can do;” and 
let's it go at that. Around Chicago and St. 
Louis the binders meet the problem from both 
east and west and are often at their wits’ end to 
know just what to do. 

Perhaps it will help clarify the matter if the 
prices quoted and obtained from published price 
lists are given, in order that pamphlet binders 
and printers may see the need of better co-opera- 
tion. It might be well worth while to send a 
delegation of western boosters to the eastern 
states to show them the absurdity of their present 
methods. Certainly no pamphlet binder is making 
any real money in the east if the prices herein 
quoted are a safe guide as to the general run of 
prices there. Too many of these easterners are 
just swapping dollars in a roundabout and 
wearlsome manner. 


The prices asked for are the selling figures per 
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is the difference in the actual cost 


1,000 for 3,000 and 8,000 64- -page pamphlets 
with cover, size 6x9, two saddle wires, machine- 
finished book stock. 

Per thousand 3,000 8,000 
Chicago price list, occasionally cut.$6 7.25 $ 7.15 
Boston, selling price to general 

publicws.. 20) Ree ae eee ea 4.70 4.70 
Philadelphia" 3.te< 964 eee 4.65 4.65 
New York (can be had for much 

less)... 2 A aoe ae 4.60 4.60 
Binder in New Jersey, guided by 

News Yorktysie8 yee ee Ae 4.70 
Montrealtor Borontoss ate eee 4.85 4.80 
A Chicago binder (for the trade, 

50® centseadded)iee =e een 5.00 4.90 
Middle *westernetrav ss eee ae 5. 9) bao 
An lowal binder. eee 2) a Daou 
Baltimore, where binders seem to 

acree'$.. 0. fa A i ees shop) 5.60 
Washington (this binder has no 

cost@knowledge) 4 a) eae 5.85 5.45 
Chicago trade binder, with cost 

knowledge:/ 5: Mu ee eee 6.00 Ss iia) 
St. Louis, selling price to public.. 6.25 6.20 
An Illinois binder says he must get 6.60 6.50 
Denver—Binder says he ought to 

get. more tae. ee ae 7.00 6.75 


Detroit—Long price list in opera- 


tionthere gy ae ee ee, 855) 8.00 
Minneapolis—A splendid price list. 9.20 9.00 
St. Paul—The old reliable Ra- 

maleyilistens sae eee eee 9.70 9.60 
Spokaneweee prt et Rae... lal 00 Sa EO 
cos Angeles: ene ee eeu... Wie 25 11.00 
Min nipey fas 050m en ah ae. [270057 1 eo 


TWICE ONE ARE FOUR 


Someone has said that when two men work 
separately with the same objective the value of 
their product is oue plus one—equals two. This 
is individualism. That when two men _ work 
against each other the result of their effort is 
one minus one—equal cipher. This is anarchy 
as it has prevailed for years in the printing busi- 
ness, That when two men work together, the 
value of their productive effort is one plus one 
squared—equals four. This is co-operation. 

In spite of all the educative work done for 
and in the printing industry since the First 
American Printers’ Cost Congress in Chicago, 
there are still thousands of printers who work 
one against the other all over the United States. 
One minus one—equals zero. The writer is con- 
tinually being informed from here, there and 


everywhere that a competitor took, say, a $40.00 
job for $23.00, a $250.00 catalogue for $125.00, 


and so on. A Washington printer is today 
advertising that he will do “‘printing at half 
price,’ forgetful of the fact that even at a full, 


fair price, not 15 per cent profit is obtainable on 
the year’s total business. One minus one— 
equals nothing. 

Surely it is high time these anarchists had it 
hammered into their heads that individualism is 
preferable to the blandishing of a cut-price knife. 
One plus one—equals two, is a thousand times 
better in fact, as in mathematics, than one 
minus one—equals nought. Yea, worse than zero 
is actual loss. 

But better still is the modern idea of co- 
operative work, under which printers can learn 
the average cost of production and determine 
never to sell even a hundred calling cards unless 
the order carries a clear profit. One plus one 
may thus be said to be squared and—equals 
four. Co-operate. 


PLAN EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS 


The W. F. Hall Printing Company are plan- 
ning extensive additions to its already big plant 
on Chicago’s north side. They have purchased 
the southeast corner of Chicago Avenue and 
Kingsbury Street, extending to the southwest 
corner of Townsend Street, 340x130 feet, on 
which to erect an addition to its plant. In con- 
nection it has borrowed $150,000 for one year at 
516 per cent, giving a trust deed to O. N. 
Haugan. 


TODAY 


Every new day is a chance to make good the 
mistakes of yesterday, to do better things than 
ever before and to plan for a bigger tomorrow. 
Yesterday is gone, tomorrow lies ahead, today we 
have. Let’s put our very best into it. All the 
success we ever win will be won in our todays 
as they pass. 
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RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION FOLLOWS 
UNFAIR PRACTICE 


Nearly all restrictive legislation has been 
called for on account of some unfair practices 
on the part of some business men. The many 
have suffered because the few have been unfair. 
Mr. Vanderlip is an authority on restrictive 
legislation as well as on banking, and as printers 
have suffered considerably through restrictive 
legislation, no apology is here needed for repeating 
some of his wise words. 


He says that the government has done much 
that is destructive, much that has been ill- 
judged, prejudicial, and harmful in its efforts to 
control business. He is not sure, however, but 
business men themselves are quite as much to 
blame as have been our legislators or our courts. 
Unfair practices led to restrictive legislation. 


‘Probably the greatest gain of all in the last 
twenty years has been a gain in the direction of 
a clearer moral vision, a sound understanding of 
the ethics of business. If the ethical relations of 
the corporations to the public had been as well 
understood a generation ago, had been as clearly 
recognized and as whole-heartedly accepted, as 
they are today, our statute books would be freer 
from the hampering restrictions that the law has 
laid upon business. 

‘“‘Another class of legislation through which the 
government enters business is typified through 
the Federal Farm Loan Act. In some quarters 
there is objection to the principle involved when 
governmental relations are injected into business 
in this way. Does not the fault here lie quite as 
much with the bankers as with legislators? Will 
we not always find the people groping to do 
through governmental agencies those things that 
are left undone or are badly done by individual 
initiative? Must we not safeguard the future 
from an unwise participation in business by seeing 
to it that business is so well conducted, so fairly 
administered, so completely responsive to legiti- 
mate needs that there will be no sound reason for 
the government coming into any field because it 
is not already adequately and fairly served?” 

Verily, morality and self-interest in business 
are well nigh identical in these modern days. 


WISCONSIN NEWS 


A flood resulting from heavy rains practically 
wrecked the printing plant of the Badger (Wis.) 
Blade and made it necessary for Editor Wilkie 
Collins temporarily to suspend publication of the 
The printing office was located in a 


newspaper. 
basement. 
Louis K. Howe, sixty-seven years old, for 


twenty-five years editor of the Sheboygan Herald, 
the oldest paper in his county, and for many 
years one of the best-known editors in Wisconsin, 


was found dead in bed. 


The Elroy (Wis.) Leader has been sold by 
William C. B. Showers to O. D. Whiteholl, who 
was publisher of the Wonewoc (Wis.) Reporter 
until a few weeks ago. The new proprietor has 
changed the size of the paper from an eight- 
column folio to a five-column quarto. Mr. Showers 
was owner of the Leader for fourteen years. 
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The Master Printer Behind 
a Closed Door 
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| are about private offices, closed doors, 
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high partitions, and so forth, a successful 

printer said that he had come to the con- 
clusion that he could no longer afford to enclose 
himself behind doors marked ‘“‘Private,’’ out of 
sight of all going on around and about him and 
out of touch with incoming visitors and customers, 
leaving these to the tender mercies of an office 
boy or a telephone girl. 

“Tl can’t afford,’’ he said, “‘to let some under- 
ling tell anybody I am too busy to be seen. I 
want to see everybody myself, at least in the 
distance. I can send someone else to people in 
whom I am but slightly interested and I| can get 
in touch quickly with anyone in whom [| may 
have special interest. Preliminaries over with, 
the latter I may be able to delegate some sales- 
man or office man to attend to the prospect’s 
wishes. Out in the open I can establish cordial 
relations with hundreds of people; behind closed 
doors I miss contact with all but the most per- 
sistent callers.’’ 

“But don’t you find that there is a great 
waste of time>”’ said his friend. 

DY esmand sno.) replied) they printera elt .| 
waste time with a time-killer, that’s my fault. 
It is up to me to pass him along to one who can 
give him all needed attention. But I want to tell 
you that I save a whole lot of time in making 
friends of those whose interests, for the time being 
at least, are at one with my own. And, above 
all, I don’t want the average office boy or even 
the average telephone girl to come between my- 
self and any fairly good prospect.” 

“To put it another way, you are never too 
busy to see anyone who can influence business 
favorably,’ said another of the little group. 

‘“‘That’s just it exactly; and I don’t want any 
body to get the the idea that I’m too busy to 
see them. If I manage right, I will have passed 
to others a lot of detail work that would other- 
wise bind me down to my desk, but I now have 
ample time to play the host more or less all the 
time, and no guests are more welcome in our 


plant than prospective customers. I’m _ after 
business, and find cordial greetings from the 
head of the firm will often get business that 


might otherwise float by. ‘’Tisn’t every salesman 
who can be cordial all the time. The customer 
is to me the most important man who enters our 
front office door and I want him to realize that 
our firm recognizes his importance. It matters 
not much whether he wants a dollar’s worth of 
printing or a hundred dollars worth he is going 
to feel that his interests will be taken care of all 
right, even if I have to do it myself. I don’t 
even want a railing between my desk and the 
front door, for a_ self-respecting man does not 
care to have to wait a-standing at a rail. Good- 
bye, boys, I’m busy and you're like me, you're 
after customers.” 


It is always well to think it over before acting; 
but action should quickly follow the thought. 
“Think it over, put it over,’ is a pretty good 
rule. 
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Meeting the Specialist 
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HE average printer finds himself up against 

a stubborn price fact at times when he 

endeavors to land a fair-sized order on 

small work. He learns to his dismay that some 

other printer, with no better equipment, has 

underbid him and taken the job at what seems 
to him to be an actual loss. 


Suppose it is a question of say 25,000 letter- 
heads. The average printer’s price is, say, $66.50, 
while the specialist’s price is about $57.50. How 
shall the situation be met? 


The average printer would consider this in- 
dividual order by itself; the specialist would 
consider it as one-fourth or one-eighth of a com- 
plete order. The average printer would see 
either 25,000 or 12,500 (two-on) impressions; the 
specialist would see the same number of impres- 
sions but he would also see three or seven other 
orders being carried through at the same time, by 
the same energy and in about the same floor space. 


The average printer obtains this order and at 
once endeavors to fill it; the specialist hunts up 
three or seven other orders of like nature and puts 
them all through at once. Of course, the average 
printer “‘gets in bad” sooner or later with the 
customer while the specialist forges ahead. The 
remedy is simple. The average printer can adopt 
the tactics of the specialist and when he learns 
of such an order can hustle around among his 
customers and land enough orders to make up a 
larger form. Letterheads have been selected for 
this example but as a matter of fact any other 
blank or form could be handled in like manner 
to manifest advantage. 


Let’s illustrate with an estimate on 25,000 
letterheads, one-up, two-up, four-up and eight-up, 
and for convenience it will be assumed that A 
represents one order, B represents two orders or 
one order of 50,000, C represents four orders of 
25,000 each or two orders with two electros of 
50,000 each, and D may be eight orders, or the 
pheet may be filled with orders of various sizes, 


preferably 816xl11 or 5146x814. 


Stock—12—. r.,° 4 B C D 
17x22-16, 1214c$25. 00 $50.00 $100.00 $200.00 
Handling and 

Proll tem 5.00 PDE VR Wes ian oe) 
Composition — 
S2heachtia. eee 2.00 4.00 SZO0R ET 6.00 
Lock-wpoe ia 50 715 1.00 1.50 
Press — Make- 
ready 3. 004 50 ais) 1250". 2,50 
Rin See 25-00 9930 0085 7708 50700 
ink sees eee 25 [seh5 Zeo0 4.00 
Bindery—Cutting 1.25 2e25 4.00 7.50 
Da yveentiatpac 
are padded... 5.00 S250) > aO0 me o00 
Pack and. de- 
JaVER pote chee 1.00 lease 3.00 5.00 
$66.50 $108.75 $190.00 $343.50 
/ At per thousand. 2.66 18 IAN) 1.90 1.80 


The average printer would probably make a 
price of $2.65 a thousand on his single order of 
25,000; the specialist would make a price of from 


$2 to $2.50 a thousand, land the orders and make 
a liberal profit all along the line. 


BUSINESS COMMANDMENTS 


One—Thou shalt not wait for something to turn 
up; but thou shalt pull off thy coat and go to 
work, that thou mayest prosper in thy affairs 
and make the word “‘failure’’ spell “‘success.”’ 

Two—Thou shalt not be content to go about 
thy business looking like a bum, for thou shouldst 
know that thy personal appearance is better than 
a letter of recommendation. 

Three—Thou shalt not try to make excuses; 
nor shalt thou say to those who chide thee; “I 
didn’t think.”’ 

Four—Thou shalt not wait to be told what 
thou shalt do; nor in what nanner thou shalt do 
it, for thus may thy days be long in the job 
which fortune hath given thee. 

Five—Thou shalt not fail to maintain thine 
own integrity; nor shalt thou be guilty of any- 
thing that will lessen thine own respect for thy- 
self. 

Six—Thou shalt not covet the other fellow’s 
job; nor his salary; nor the position he hath 
gained by his own hard labor. 

Seven—Thou shalt not fail to live within 
thine income; nor shalt thou contract any debts 
which thou canst not see thy way clear to pay. 

Eight—Thou shalt not be afraid to blow thine 
own horn, for he who faileth to blow his own 
horn at the proper occasion findeth nobody 
standing ready to blow it for him. 

Nine—Thou shalt not hesitate to say ‘‘No,”’ 
when thou meanest ““No’’; thou shalt not fail to 
remember that there are times when it is unsafe 
to bind thyself by a hasty judgment. 

Ten—Thou shalt give every man a square 
deal. This is the last and greatest command- 
ment, and there is no other like unto it. Upon 
this) commandment hang all the law and the 
profits of the business world. 


GOOD ADVICE 


In the current issue of Bindery Talk the 
following which appeared is worth repeating: A 
clean, tidy bindery is a good advertisement. 
Such a bindery has a great advantage over a 
competitor whose bindery is in the opposite 
condition. Floors unswept, windows uncleaned 
for weeks, waste-baskets overflowing—there is no 
justification for these and other conditions which 
have caused dirty binderies to be classed as jokes. 

However, there has been some improvement of 
late. Many binderies have discovered that it is 
more profitable to keep clean. They have come 
to realize that cleanliness is as necessary as in a 
jewelry store or clothing house. Uncleanliness is 
detrimental to success and dangerous to profits. 

A bindery need not be as dirty as a black- 
smith shop. The presence of glue or paste is no 


excuse for uncleanliness. Clean up. Clean up 
often, and keep the bindery clean. The results 
will be seen in a short time. It pays. The 


employees will do more and better work in a 
clean bindery. Trade will quickly gravitate toward 
a clean bindery. 
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POVERTY IS A DISGRACE 


A foolish man once said that it was no dis- 
grace to be poor. He was just simply talking 
sympathetically to a printer; that’s all. The 
printer has all along needed this kind of sym- 
pathy, has looked for it, and has got it. Hence 
the alliterative expression has clung tenaciously 
to the “‘poor printer.” 

It certainly is no disgrace to be a poor printer, 
unless it is disgraceful for any man to neglect 
his opportunities’ and to refuse the only worth 
while help—that which is generally known as 
self-help. But while it may be no disgrace for a 
printer to be poor it is a disgrace for any printer 
to remain poor. The printers’ organizations, 
local and national, have opened the door of 
opportunity to every printer, no matter what 
the age, sex, ism, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. The whole business world of today has 
subscribed to the John Macintyre axiom ban- 
nered in Philadelphia in the closing year of the 
last century—know your costs and make a profit. 
The one thing that keeps a printer poor is that 
he does not—speaking generally of poor printers— 
know his costs and hence makes no profit or 
even decent living wages. 

It is a unique thing for a college professor 
to reveal a goodly glint of common sense—yet 
such a thing has happened—but the world expects 
better things from printers. Yet the college 
professor often lives on easy street, while the 
printer struggles along from day to day. And 
the college professor would be all but helpless 
without the printer. The printing world needs 
self-interest. Get that? Co- 


more enlightened 

operation for self-interest. Education for self- 
interest. Let us all cultivate a sensible, sane 
selfishness, embracing our opportunities, giving: 


the other fellow his opportunity; in short—teach 
every printer to give himself a square deal. 


‘“FIRMLY—FLATLY—FINALLY”’ 


“IT reject all overtures firmly, 
never saw _ the 


Venizelos says: 
flatly, finally.’”’ But Venizelos 
inside of a printery. 

What a grand old business world this printer- 
dom will be when printers are able to reject all 
proffers of orders at the other fellow’s price. 
Here’s an example worthy of the close attention 
of every printer-manufacturer or merchant-printer. 


Unless each order carries a fair profit, reject 
it firmly, flatly, finally. That’s good business; it 
strengthens the printer, helps all printers; it 


inspires confidence and begets more confidence. 
It lifts the refuser up from the earth level and 
makes him stand up in man-like straightliness. 
Few men can reach the point attained by Veni- 
zelos, but all printers can catch somewhat of his 
spirit. 


BUYS $50,000 HOME 


Ralph B. Wilson, president of the Wilson- 
Jones Loose Leaf Book Company, Chicago, has 
purchased, for $50,000, the frame residence at the 
southwest corner of North Euclid Avenue and 
Augusta Street, Oak Park. It has sixteen rooms, 
and the lot is 196x214 feet. In part payment Mr. 
Wilson conveyed his residence at 215 North 
Elmwood Avenue, with 87x175 foot lot, at a 
valuation of $16,000. 
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Loving Cup Offered 
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ULES governing the award of the loving cup 
offered by the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri to the Missouri news- 

paper accomplishing the most constructive work in 
journalism on behalf of good citizenship during 
the next twelve months were announced recently. 
The rules were formulated by a committee con- 
sisting of the president and two former presidents 
of the Missouri Press Association: H. J. Blanton, 
of the Paris Appeal; William Southern, Jr., of the 
Independence Examiner; and Fred Naeter, of the 
Cape Girardeau Republican. The contest is open 
to every Missouri newspaper. 

The rules provide that the cup shall be 
awarded to the Missouri newspaper which in the 
twelve months ending April 1, 1918, does, in its 
field, the most constructive work on behalf of 
good citizenship. Constructive work on behalf of 
good citizenship is interpreted to mean promoting, 
by publication of editorial, news, advertising and 
other articles, the elevation of the standards of 
living and the permission to all men of attainment 
of these standards. 

Nominations for the award may be made by 
commercial clubs, literary clubs, women’s clubs, 
civic leagues or other organized groups, by city 
officials or by individual citizens. They must be 
made prior to April 5, 1918, in writing, to the 
School of Journalism of the University of Missouri 
and be accompanied by a written statement of the 
reasons for the nomination, together with a file 
of the issues of the newspaper nominated contain- 
ing the articles for which special claim is made. 


The judges who will make the award are: The 
president of the Missouri Press Association; 
the president of the Missouri Writers’*: Guild; 


and the president of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri, or representatives named by them. 
Vacancies in the list of judges shall be filled by 
agreement of the judges present or by appoint- 
ment of the dean of the School of Journalism. 


The decision shall. be announced during 
journalism week, 1918, at the University of 
Missouri. 


CAUGHT IN THE MACHINERY 


A sad fatality occurred recently in the printing 
office of the Bellaire Independent at Bellaire, 
Michigan. J. R. Riblet, seventy-two, veteran 
printer and newspaper man, familiarly known as 
“Ole Rib,’ while wandering leisurely about the 
office, approached too near the machinery and 
his coat was caught between a belt and pulley, 


throwing him to the floor and striking his head 


with such force on the foot of the press that his 
skull was fractured, his head cut and he suffered 
internal injuries which developed a hemorrhage. 
His head was drawn under the wheel, stopping 
the machinery. He was killed almost instantly. 


A south side Chicago printer, John C. Veeder, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities are 
said to be $6,366.98, while his assets are sched- 
uled at $8,571.00, if everything can be disposed of 
at its book value. 
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Truth in Advertising 
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United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 

America was a speaker at the recent St. 
Louis convention of the Graphic Arts Association 
Department of the Associated Advertisers Clubs 
of the World. 


In the course of his remarks, he said: 


“*Truth in advertising 1s now, and for a 
Jong time has been, the predominant slogan in 
the advertising world. Let all use the ‘truth’ as 
to the best method’ of advertising in each given 
instance, as it is the truth about advertising that 
is of most vital concern to the merchant or 
manufacturer with goods to sell. 


“The student of advertising knows that in 
many instances newspaper or magazine adver- 
tising is the only kind that will prove profitable, 
or that billboards possibly will best fit the needs. 


“Tt may be that direct advertising alone is 
the kind that will best serve the purpose, or that 
the use of both kinds in an advertising campaign 
will be necessary to accomplish results, in which 
case the advocates of the two methods should 
work together in the interests of the advertiser. 
Whatever the circumstances, let the truth be the 
deciding factor. There is ample opportunity for 
the printer with a knowledge of the value of 


creative ideas to keep himself busy without 
wasting his time in antagonism toward other 
methods. 


“It is proposed to engage in a nation-wide 
campaign to awaken an interest in the printer 
and the consumer in the value and earning power 
of printed literature when sent direct to the 
prospective purchaser of the article to be marketed. 
This means teaching the printer to create new 
business which can be sold on a profitable basis. 
It also means that the plant can be kept up to 
normal production with new business, thereby 
having a tendency to destroy the mania for 
volume regardless of price, which volume has 
heretofore come from the other fellow, and in- 
stead of being creative has been only destructive. 


‘‘A conservative estimate would indicate that 
this new creative business should, and could, be 
made to run into many millions of dollars an- 
nually, thereby resulting in profit-earning return 
to the printing industry and to the users of this 
class of direct printed advertising. This creative 
feature, as well as all the other activities of the 
organization, would have the effect of creating a 
largely increased demand for paper, machinery, 
type, ink and other supplies, and would result 
in great benefit both to the printing industry and 
the allied interests. 

“The slogan of the campaign will be: ‘Make 
two printing orders grow where only one grew 
before.’ 


“While the printer will largely benefit, never- 
theless the greatest good will come to the ad- 
vertiser who will profit by the added knowledge 
and ability of the printer to furnish him that 
character of advertising which will sell his goods 
and make a profit for him. 


‘through the selling department. 


“Tt means there will be more business for the 
printer-producer—printing which would not other- 
wise have been produced—and more profit for the 
advertiser. 

“From the fact that the first problem in all 
advertising is to get the message regarding the 
merit of the goods to the man with the money 
and the need to buy them, and that mail ad- 
vertising performs this service in a direct and 
certain manner, the printer must awaken to the 
necessity of a study of the direct-by-mail problem. 
Success in the printing business must come 
To create, sell, 
is the present-day necessity. 

“The printer who will be successful in the 
future is the one who stops selling printing and 
begins selling advertising and service. 

““A recent experience related at Detroit typifies 
this point: The manufacturer of a_ threshing 
machine claims for it that it accomplishes a 
greater saving of wheat than is possible with 
competing machines. Mr. Printer, in view of war 
conditions and the unusual need for preventing 
loss of grain, without the knowledge of the 
customer, prepared a four-page folder, 9x12 
inches in size, printed in two colors, on the front 
page setting forth the facts claimed by the 
manufacturer and on the other pages illustrating 
the machine, and without any explanation sent 
5,000 copies over to the threshing-machine factory. 

“When asked over the telephone what au- 
thority he had for his action, he stated he had no 
authority but merely wished to submit the idea 
for consideration. 

‘“A price was asked on 150,000 copies, and a 
quotation made of $10 per thousand. The cus- 
tomer rebelled at the price as being excessive for 
‘just a job of printing.’ 

“When informed that the ‘idea’ and _ the 
hoped-for results of the idea were the paramount 
things to be considered and governed the price, 
the order was placed at the figure asked. Thus 
the printer had created a $1,500 job allowing a 
good profit. 

“The sooner printers stop soliciting for just 
printing and cease fighting for business already in 
existence, and turn to the creation of something 
that has a value other than the mere printing, the 
sooner the industry will assume its rightful place 
and real service secure its just reward.” 


THE COST OF DOING BUSINESS 


According to the returns made by a close 
investigator, it costs 2314 per cent of total sales 
to do business in manufacturing and the average 
profits there are 63 per cent. In summer resorts it 
costs 24 per cent to do business while profits 
are just below 6 per cent. In farming districts 
the average cost is 2414 per cent and the average 
profit 714 per cent. In shipping centers the cost 
is over 2434 per cent and the average profit 5144 
per cent. In cities of 75,000 and over, the cost 
of doing business is just over 27 per cent and the 
average profit slightly below 6 per cent. In cities 
of 300,000 and over the cost of doing business is 
21144 per cent and the average net profit nearly 
8146 per cent. It is believed that these ratios 
would be fairly good in connection with the print- 
ing industry; the larger the city the lower the 
cost of production and the higher the ratio of 
profit—the smaller the town the higher the cost 
and the lower the proportion of profit. 


») 
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Big Business Prediction 
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HE most stirring commercial trumpet blast 
since America’s entry into the world war 
has been sounded by J. C. Flowers, presi- 

dent of the Premier Motor Corporation. The 
Premier president’s words, “Don’t be a business 
slacker,’ 
become a national slogan, surpassing in significance 
and power England’s now famous slogan, ‘“‘Busi- 
ness as usual.” 


“Right now the man who allows fear to para- 
lyze the hand he writes checks with is just as 
dangerous to his country as the deliberate crank 
who throws bombs,” says Mr. Flowers. 


“The man who sneaks down and buys a 
marriage license life preserver is not the worst 
breed of slacker. For the business slacker there 
is no law but his own conscience. No matter 
what comes—don’t be a business slacker. 


“Right now is an almighty good time to take 
the bull by the horns. It may be a long war. 
And when we try to imagine what may happen 
no one can blame us for looking serious, but there 
is absolutely no reason for being scared or even 
apprehensive. 


“Look at the rosy side. This war, no matter 
what proportions it may assume, can never be as 
big as the United States. 


“The real barometers of America’s business are 
the smokestacks of her factories—her dinner pails 
—and the mouths of her one hundred millions. 
America is going full speed ahead—don’t let 
anybody talk you out of that. Even should 
America desire hard times, the world would 
refuse her the wish. We have been conscripted 
as the world’s kitchen, the world’s foundry, the 
world’s bank, the world’s general business mana- 
ger—carte blanche. 


“America is bound to be prosperous. That's 
her part in the war. Some one must be kept 
wealthy enough to meet this war’s pay roll. 
That’s our job. As a result, the great mass of 
men, women and children in this country can no 
more avoid getting money out of this present 
emergency than a lily in the rain can avoid 
getting wet. 


““America has taken what amounts to a seven 
billion dollar order, and compared with what is to 
come this is only a drop in the bucket. Seven 
billion dollars worth of shoes, canned _ goods, 
harness, motor trucks, automobiles, ships, blankets, 
clothes, guns, munitions and what-not must be 
manufactured and delivered. Who gets _ this 
seven billion? 

“If you are a merchant, every customer on 
your books will get a piece of it. If you are a 
manufacturer, you yourself will get a piece of it. 
There is going to be no non-productive labor or 
capital in this country. Everybody must pro- 
duce. So look out for big business—tremendous 
and inevitable big business—and get ready to 
take care of it when it comes.”’ 


Many a printer is out of work for the simple 
reason that there is no work in him. 


promise, in the present emergency, to 


WANTED—A COMMA 


Messrs. Editors and Printers, men who really 
ought to know, 

Give, oh, give us back the comma of the happy 
Long Ago! 

Comma that divides the sentence so that he who 
runs may read, 

Bidding suns of sense shine sweetly through. the 
clouds that would mislead. 


Never did we love the comma as we love it now 
"tis gone, 

Letting sentence after sentence blind and aimless 
wander on, 

While we struggle through the darkness, fitting 
words to this or that, 

Only finding as we muddle more and more to 
wonder at. 


Till we see that one small comma, like a bright 
October moon, 

Could clear all in one brief instant, would the 
printer grant the boon; 

Oh, I know full well you hate it, but, please, 
cruel printerman, 

Give us back the dear old comma, and as quickly 
as you can! 

—Canadian Printer and Publisher. 


DON’T KEEP ON GOING DOWN 


Though you start with fine equipment— 
Your credit be the best— 
And secure no end of business; 
Where lacks the needful test— 
Each step 
is going down! 


For it’s not with force artistic, 
Nor yet with one that’s swift, 
That success is gained in dollars 
When overhead’s a gift— 
You 
still 
are 
going 
down! 


You must know of all expenses— 
Must learn of costs in full— 
And have them in your estimates 

If profits you would cull, 

i 
keep 
on 
going 

down! 


CLINE SECURES CONTRACT 


All the new presses of the Regan Printing 
Company are to be electrically equipped by the 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Company, which is 
recognized as one of the leaders in its line in the 
country. The contract in the new Regan plant 
calls for automatic controller and motor equip- 
ment for the new Scott magazine press. Also 
equipment for the twenty linotypes of the Peter- 
son Linotyping Company. 


A stiff lower jaw is as useful to a printer as a 
stiff upper lip, if he doesn’t talk too much. 
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The Complete Flexibility of 
the Monotype Takes All the 
Limitations Out of the Com- 
posing Room 


Besides setting the plain matter for booklets, 
circulars and periodicals, it handles with equal 
ease the most intricate tabular matter, the most 
complicated catalogs and price lists, which are 
impossible except at greatly increased cost on other 
machines or by hand. 


In what would be idle time for the other machines 
the Monotype makes all the Type, Leads, Slugs, 
Rules, Borders, and spacing material necessary to 
keep all the hand compositors working all the time 
on productive work without having to lose a minute 
in hunting sorts or tearing down old jobs to get 
material to work with. 


Every hour of every compositor is made a 
productive hour and all limitations are removed 
from the composing room. 


No job is too big for the plant to handle, nor too intri- 
cate to be handled on the Monotype with economy. 


And the benefit reaches over into the pressroom, 
where the new type in every job reduces the make- 
ready time fifty per cent. 


It Improves the Quality 
It Increases the Quantity 
It Reduces the Cost of the Output 


Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company . Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Boston Chicago Toronto 
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The Fact That 


LAKESIDE 
BOND 


has never had an equal 


in quality, at the price, 


has made it the largest 
selling paper in America 


in this grade. 
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Renee Smith & & Po 


Importers Paper Mlakers  Jobbers 
175 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


eee Engdahl & Johnson 
Company 


EDITION 
BOOK 
BINDERS 


412-420 Orleans Street 
Chicago 


Main 4928 
TELEPHON. ES} Automatic 33423 


“Books Bound by Us are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Efficiency in Calculating 
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HE old-time printer—and many a printer 
who likes to consider himself modern and 
up-to-date—in figuring on a_ prospective 

job used any old scrap of paper, placed a few 
hieroglyphics thereon, quoted a price a little less 
than his estimate, threw the paper away, and 
dismissed the details of the matter from his 
memory. 

We have all done this at one time or another, 
hence we all know that this has been—for a 
longer or shorter period with each of us individ- 
ually, but nevertheless—the general custom among 
printers even up to now. Use an estimate blank 
every time. However, this particular article is 
intended to expedite calculations in detail rather 
than to deal with estimating in general. Let’s 
see if there are not a few short cuts by which 
time can be saved and some of the errors co- 
existent with a multiplicity of figures eliminated 
altogether. 

The usual method of ascertaining stock values 
is lengthy and provocative of error. What is the 
value of the stock in 25,000 letterheads, 16 lb., 
124%c. Work it out by the old method. Then 
analyze this: 

fe 250007" 1Gme25 

— ——  — — reduce this by cancellation 

4 500 | 
to 50 times 2 times 25, or 25 times 100 equals 
$25.00. 

The one-quarter is the fraction of a sheet the 
letterhead demands; one-fourth of 50 (the value 
of the second fraction) of 16 is 200; 200 canceled 
to 100 by the 2 is clearly 2,500 or $25.00. The 
whole problem is solved in less time than it can 
be stated. 

Find value of inside stock in 96-page booklet, 
6x9, cut from 25x38—60, 12 cents, 10,000 copies. 


x 


25x38 shows 4 times 4 equals 16 leaves, 
32 pages to sheet. Hence 
96 of 10000 of 60 of 12 


— gives the answer. This 


a2 500 I 
mentally becomes 3 times 20 times 60 times 12 
equals 360 times 12, all done mentally, leaving 
but one calculation requiring effort on paper, 
$43.20. Now try this the old way and see the 
difference. 

Find value of stock in 2,500 copies of a book 
of 504 pages, 334x414, to be cut out of stock on 
hand, 25x38—60, costing 9 cents a year ago, 
now worth 12 cents. (Figure present value of 
course). 


334x446 
— equals 6 times 8, or 96 pages to 
25x38 
504 2500 60 We 
sheet. The fraction is —— of of — of — 
500 I | 


Reduce by cancellation to 
YA MPssy CRU 9 
—- of — of — of — equal to 21, 5, 15, 12 
4 5 | | 
equals 105 times 180 equals $189.00. If the 


spoilage is estimated at 5 per cent add 125 to 
the number -of books ordered, i. e., figure on 
2,625 books instead of 2,500. 

No matter what the quantity, what the weight 
of stock, or its price, the answer is readily ob- 
tainable with but slight chance for an error. 

Multiply 105 by 180 thus: 1050 

8400 


18900 
Multiply 3761 by 81 thus: 3761 


304641 
Multiply 53761 by 109 thus: 53761 
483849 
5859949 
A multiplicity of figures is provocative of 
error; use the short cuts and save time. More 
to follow if readers appreciate them. 


HANDY STATEMENT OF GAIN OR LOSS 


At the close of every month’s business, every 
quarter's business, and every year’s business, a 
progressive printer has a statement made out 
from the records of his cost system showing what 
gain, if any, or what loss, if any, has been ex- 
perienced within the period covered by the state- 
ment. Here’s a model monthly statement: 
Merchandise on hand, 


INDIR SER Need oo ee: $ 2,485.53 


Bought before April 30. 1,049.30 
$23,594 563 
GnehandeiViay las senas 0s 240/27 
Value of merchandise used 
TA Driers... ee esc $ 61,057.56 
Cylinder inks on hand 
ATOTILE lene epee a Met: $ © ©=©=.284.20 
Bought before April 30. i720 
$ ©6401. 40 
OnghancdelViays Vaser me. oie 296.00 
Value of ink used in April 105.40 
Job ink on hand April 1.$ 76.60 
Bought before April 30. 43.17 
On handiMViayil nc 22. See Gee 
70.66 
Value of ink used in April 49.11 
Expense for April .. ..... 546.36 
abomtonApri so. 22552 ZA) Gao), 
Se ooo 
Value of printing product, 
Aprile is date aa eats 4,280.93 
Prospective gain for April. Sumo Uoe 


When a printer is satisfied with conditions in 
his establishment he might as well call in an 
undertaker for the jig’s up with him. 
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What really Tells is the Man behind the Guns —_ Lreneron’Stdstote teat] 
the Man behind the Face 
the Quality behind the Label 


vality Tells in° ©ype 


Karr, the Printer, writes that he has used Superior 

Copper-Mixed Type bought twenty years ago, has 

used it steadily and severely (he makes cloth-lined 

mailing envelopes and bags), and that it is still g00d 
and serviceable 


“Gype like that gives a service on every job that makes more business for 


the printer who uses it; and it makes the customer satisfied. Try it; Buy it; 
Get in; and Win 


Write for our latest circular full of new fine usable 
Patriotic Cuts=an advance showing of new ones 
has just been printed 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Progressive” ©ype Founders 
Chicago Washington Dallas Saint Louis Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 


eon Pee ee ex 


Paper Equivalentor Denikrantcin 
Cost and Accounting Methods 


Devised by the Cost Commission of the 


Ben Franklin Club of America 


THIS SYSTEM is devoted more especially for 

use in shops not operating cylinder presses. 
Those readers desiring to obtain the necessary 
blanks for use in their shops can do so at practically 
cost. Instructions for installation accompany 
every order. 


The Ben Franklin Cost Methods are simple, yet 
at the same time by far the most efficient cost and 
accounting system ever offered to the printer oper- 
ating a small shop. 


For the printer, dealer, millman, publisher, box maker and all who : An assortment of blanks for starting a sy stem 
handle paper and card stock. Tells equivalent weight in any size; equiva- will be sent for $7.50. Write for full particulars 
lent price per hundred sheets in card stock; equivalent sheets to bundle of a le sheet 
boards in any size; the proportionate size of any cut or drawing for reduc- and sampie sneets. 
tion or enlargement. 

Cantwell, Madison, says: “It is well worth the price.” = 

Shattock & McKay, Chicago: ‘“‘It is essential.” B en F ranklin Monthly 

McFetridge, Philadelphia: ‘We need it in our business.” 


Price, $150, nee) AWith Bets Frankin Monthiwenetyenrts205" 732 Federal Street, Chicago 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago 


OR SS I LT TE A TE LET TTT AAO IEEE, 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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REFLECTIONS ON PROOFREADING 


There are proofreaders and readers of proof. 
Inability to make the proper distinction is the 
reason proofreaders are held in such small esteem. 
Nearly everyone thinks he can _ read _ proof. 
Whenever an error is discovered that has been 
overlooked the finder is very apt to believe he 
wouldn’t have missed it. How many take into 
consideration the impossibility of anyone working 
without ever making an error? 

The degree of knowledge required for proof- 
reading depends upon the nature of the work 
to be perused. Whatever the subject or subjects, 
ignorance increases the danger of errors. Hence, 
for general reading, there is no limit to what 
may be called for from the mental storehouse. 
It is true that dictionaries and works of reference 
may be at hand, but usually there is no allow- 
ance either in time or cost for extensive research, 
assuming the need is always perceived when 
something is wrong. Mistakes in names and 
dates are easily passed. 

A well posted reader may lack concentration 
of thought or quickness of perception, and so 
fail to catch errors. Anyone possessing all these 
qualities will come nearest to perfection as a 
proofreader; but is likely to be frequently in need 
of rest and may suffer from eyestrain. Where 
concentration is weak the mind will wander and 
the eye will follow the words mechanically without 
thoroughly grasping the meaning. This trouble 
may develop more particularly where there is a 
copyholder, whose importance is by no means 
appreciated in the matter of accuracy. 

Unless a high standard is set and expense 
cuts no figure, a proofreader must possess good 
judgment to know what to mark and what to 
pass. Often a lot of useless work is done because 
of corrections that are at times even foolish. 

Trying to hurry up reading often proves 
costly. Where there isn’t time to do things 
right, why make any attempt? It is a hard 
proposition to ask perfection alone, without 
asking speed also. 

A competent proofreader is an asset of special 
value and his position is one of great respon- 
sibility. Does he get paid proportionately is a 
question frequently asked. If not, what induce- 
ment is there for able men to seek such positions 
when they may make more at something else in 
the printing industry. 


THE MICHIGAN BULLETIN 


The Michigan Press and Printers’ Federation 
has resumed the publication of its official organ 
known as The Michigan Bulletin. James B. 
Haskins of Howard City and Sim R. Wilson of 
Saline are publishers of the Bulletin. The June 
issue is teeming with personals concerning Mich- 
igan publishers and other items of interest. 
Under a department headed “Experiments and 
Demonstrations” it is the purpose of the pub- 
lishers to present something each month that will 
enable country publishers to increase or develop 
new business, secure better prices or save time 
and money. In the current issue this depart- 
ment is devoted to showing sample prices of one 
of Michigan’s county press clubs wherein sug- 
gested prices for job work on the various grades 
of paper stock are listed. 


RUSSIA’S PRINTING OUTLOOK 


A tremendous development in printing is fore- 
cast by the plans for education now proposed by 
the Educators’ League of Moscow. It is in- 
tended to have a two months’ course for adults, 
which is expected to be sufficient to teach them 
to read and write and to gain a fair knowledge 
of the rights and privileges of citizenship. This 
is to fit the people for the selection of delegates 
to the constituent assembly which is to draw up 
a new national constitution. It is estimated that 
of the people over thirty years of age 70 per cent 
of the men and 80 to 90 per cent of the women 
are illiterate. The addition of 100,000,000 readers 
will inevitably develop a very large demand for 
newspapers, magazines and books. Printing ma- 
chinery and equipment houses of the United 
States should keep close watch on the progress 
of Russia’s educational movement so they may 
secure a good share of the business sure to 
follow—at least until that country is able to fill 
its own requirements, possibly many years later. 


Within a short period after the revolution 700 
new newspapers and periodicals had been started 
—naturally radical in nature—and nearly every 
day another appeared. Pamphlets in enormous 
quantities are being published, and it is impossible 
to supply the demand for books. The people in 
general are displaying great eagerness to learn to 
read. 

The plant in Petrograd for making and print- 
ing state paper has 7,500 employees, 2,500 more 
than before the war began. It makes the paper 
and prints all Russian loan certificates, stamps, 
coupons, bills of exchange and stamped tax paper. 
Papers of value are made from hemp and inferior 
paper from rags. Both sexes are employed. 
Recently a six-story building has been erected 
containing hundreds of rooms for the work- 
people’s families and there is attached to it a 
store, theater, library, school, hospital, etc. A 
waiting list of 3,000 applicants for employment 
proves plenty of labor is available. 


BARS MILEAGE FOR EDITORS 


Governor Philipp has vetoed the Burnett bill, 
permitting railroad companies to exchange pas- 
senger transportation for advertising space in 
Wisconsin daily and weekly newspapers. He 
vetoed the bill upon the grounds that he con- 
sidered it unconstututional and against good 
public policy. The bill provided that a railroad 
company could exchange transportation over its 
lines to points in Wisconsin for a distance of not 
more than 2,500 miles annually, provided the 
editor receiving it did not hold a public office of 
trust or profit. 

The transportation was to be for the use of 
the editor and members of his family dependent 
upon him. The governor said enactment of the 
Burnett bill would permit railroads to discriminate 
in their passenger rates, which would be _ in- 
tolerable to the general public, which would have 
to pay for its transportation in cash. 

law passed by the present session of the 
Wisconsin legislature and now in effect raises the 
rate of legal publications from 60 cents for 
the first publication and 35 cents for the second 
publication to 75 and 50 cents per folio for the 
first and second insertions. 
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When You Buy Bond Paper* 


be sure of Quality. The Quality in RECORD BOND 
hasn’t changed—it’s still the best quality in this grade. 


Tic 


Dwight Bros. Paper Co. 


Wholesale Paper Dealers 
Fine Papers 


Telephones: Harrison 395, Automatic 54-685 626-636 South Clark Street, Chicago 


SERVICE || F.A.Barnard & Son | 


529 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago Typesetting 
Company 


‘is now located at; 


4727 South Dearborn Street 


We have installed new machinery and 
new type faces, and are prepared to 
give the highest quality of work and 
the most efficient service as heretofore. 


MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 
S ; : Buy from the only 
e are increasing this department with ; 

new display type faces and material Chicago manufacturers of 

and can furnish you quick, efficient 

service and the highest quality of work , ¥ 
in the city for catalogues, booklets and PRINTING INKS @ 
publications. : 


Telephone Harrison 883 Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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EMPHASIZING COST KNOWLEDGE 


In almost every line of endeavor the impor- 
tance of keeping correct costs is being recognized. 
The fact that the Federal Trade Commission 
officially approved of the Standard Cost System 
of the printers has caused other trades to seek 
and in some instances obtain a similar approval. 
At the annual convention of the International 
Association of Master House Painters and Deco- 
rators Walter B. Palmer, special agent of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, depart- 
ment of commerce, spoke on the importance of 
accurate cost accounting in any industry. All 
lines of commercial endeavor must, he said, 
adopt a uniform system of arriving at costs. 
Until this is done unsatisfactory conditions will 
continue; wild, reckless bidding will continue. 
All careful contractors should explain to their 
careless competitors, not only the advantages of 
adopting a system that is reasonably accurate, 
but the necessity for adopting one to insure 
against financial loss or perhaps disaster. 


From these remarks it is safe to assume that 
there are other trades where wild, reckless bidding 
runs riot at times through want of knowledge 
as to what it actually costs to do business. Mr. 
Palmer advanced the argument in his talk that 
the proportion of overhead was usually greater 
for a small business than a larger one; and said 
that the Painters’ Magazine advised contractors 
“who have imagined that they could do business 
without any overhead expense to sit up and take 
notice, and to reform their methods of doing 
business before they fall into the hands of the 
sheriff.” 


PAPER COMPANY LOSES 


The Champion Coated Paper Company of 
Hamilton, Ohio, endeavored, through the district 
courts, to compel the joint committee on printing 
of Congress to recede from its decision to buy 
paper in the open market for the use of the 
government during the fiscal year 1918, and to 
accept the company’s bid of $1,787,784 for 


furnishing all the paper needed. The company’s 


bid is said to have been the lowest submitted, 
but the committee rejected all bids and an- 
nounced its intention to purchase in the open 
market. 


The action was brought under proceedings in 
mandamus. The court decided it could not in- 
terfere, holding that it could not review or revise 
the action of the committee in a mandamus 
proceeding. The company noted an appeal from 
this decision, which is now pending. 


A similar proceeding was instituted against 
the committee in February, 1910, by the Valley 
Paper Company. Of the personnel of the com- 
mittee only Senators Fletcher and Smoot were 
then serving. The court issued a rule on the 
Senate membership of the committee after it had 
declined to appear on the theory that being a co- 
ordinate branch of the government it could not 
be summoned before the judicial tribunal. The 
House members of the committee appeared volun- 
tarily. On a final hearing it was held that the 
Valley Paper Company had not made out a case 
calling for a mandamus and the proceedings were 
dismissed. 


LOUISVILLE NOTES 


The annual banquet of the Friday cost class 
was held recently at the Seelbach Hotel. Fifty 
men who were the members of the class or con- 
nected with the houses in which the class members 
are engaged were present. The dinner was paid 
for out of the accumulation of dues and fines 
collected from the members of the class through 
the term. 

Wade Sheltman, president of the Franklin Print- 
ing Company, and teacher of the class, as well as 
president of the Ben Franklin Club, was _ toast- 
master at the banquet. Addresses were made by 
Tampton Aubuchon, general manager of the 
Louisville Industrial Foundation, who talked on 
the plans of the organization to advance Louisville 
industrially; Frank Buerck, sales manager of the 
Courier-Journal Job Printing Company; Ben 
Berman, of the Berman Printing Company, and 
Fred Wedekemper, of the G. G. Fetter Company. 

This was the third annual banquet of the 
cost class, and at it there was a statement made 
of the advance which has been effected in the 
standards of the printing trade in Louisville as a 
result of the thorough manner in which the trade 
has gone into the study of costs. 

Some of the master printers of Louisville are 
beginning to talk about the long price list again. 
It was formally put into operation in Louisville 
some time ago, but the war created such variable 
conditions that prices were withdrawn. For the 
printers, however, it is now being argued that 
what were abnormal conditions have now become 
normal and that the market is on a sufficiently 
stable basis for the paper houses to begin publi- 
cation of long price lists again. Some of them are 
still in effect, conditionally. 


A SALE ANALYSIS 


An interesting analysis has been prepared by 
Walter Allen Heyburn, a public accountant 
formerly employed by the Typothetae. The 
exhibit shows the relation of expense in all de- 
partments of a printing plant to the total sales. 
It was prepared from the books of one printer 
doing a high class of work as follows: 


Cost of production, 70144 per cent of sales. 
Cost of selling, 814 per cent of sales. 
Cost of shipping, 314% per cent of sales. 
Cash discounts, 114 per cent of sales. 
Administration, 934 per cent of sales. 
Earnings, 614 per cent of sales. 

Analyzing $1.00 of sales: 


11 cents was the actual productive labor to 
produce $1.00 in sales. 
27 cents the cost of paper. 
10 cents the cost of other purchases. 
221% cents the factory burden. 
816 cents cost of selling. 
316 cents cost of shipping. 
114 cents the cash discount. 
934 cents the ofhce management. 
61% cents the profit. 


$1.00 


‘Know thyself,’ and incidentally the capabilities 
of your shop, is good advice for the printing 
estimator to follow. 
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LIVE TO WORK OR WORK TO LIVE 


The great mass of the people work to live; 
comparatively few live to work. Great masses 
live to eat, while others simply eat to live. Those 
who work to live have very little time for real 
living, while those who live to work have bound- 
less opportunity to enjoy all of life “from the 
rising of the sun until the going down thereof,”’ 
and then some. 

What is business but a life work of education? 
He who knows it all usually has to work to live; 
he who is ever learning something new finds joy 
and real living in putting to use all that he knows 
no matter how and when acquired. Business is 
the yard stick by which men of action measure 
each other. A printer is successful in proportion 
as he lives to work and he is unsuccessful—a 
plodder or a failure—in proportion as he works 
to live. 

Business fills up most of the waking hours of 
the average man; it is here where his character is 
formed and it is here where he wins success or 
courts failure. Surely the printer who realizes 
this must learn sooner or later that living to 
work is a joy while working to live may be 
nothing but drudgery. Those who work to live 
are apt to cause much trouble in the industrial 
world; they are discontented themselves and arouse 
discontent in others; often they are suspicious of 
such of their fellows as live to work; they envy 
those who through living to work mount up the 
ladder of success and get somewhere. 

The printer who lives to work sees scores of 
opportunities open to him where he can live more 
fully and more freely and he grasps his own se- 
lection; he who works to live is embittered with 
his lot and pays all attention to things about 
which he can grumble. The printer who merely 
works to live deserves pity. 

An employing printer in the writer’s presence 
said that when he reached the age of fifty he 
would retire to an inactive life. He was then 
forty-five. This was ten years ago; he is still an 
employing printer and is tied tighter than ever 
to the business. He works to live. Another 
employing printer about forty-five said that he 
hoped to be able in a few years to unload some 
of the details of his work upon others and take 
life a little easier. This he did and at the age 
of fifty-five he still lived to work, but part of his 
work is golf, part automobiling, and part interest 
in prospectively good invention. He enjoys all 
of life and is seldom really inactive. The com- 
bination that opens the door of success is in the 
head; the head loves activity; it is the body that 
craves indulgence. 


THE REPORTER SCORED 


The proofreader on a small middle western 
daily was a woman of great precision and ex- 
treme propriety. One day a reporter succeeded 
in getting into type an item about “‘Willie Brown, 
the boy who was burned in the West End by a 
live wire.’ On the following day the reporter 
found on his desk a frigid note asking: ‘‘Which 
is the west end of a boy>®’ It took an instant 
to reply: ‘“‘The end the son sets on, of course.”’ 


Some printers are unable to make ends meet 
because they keep them headed in opposite 
directions. 


OSWEGO’S NEW FACTORY 


The Oswego Machine Works report unprece- 
dented activity. The sales of their cutting 
machines have doubled practically every five 
years. This prosperity is a matter of sincere 
congratulation, because of the quality of their 
manufactures, and the high reputation which they 
enjoy not only in America, but in_- every 
country where they do business. 

On July I1th ground was broken for their 
new building in Oswego, N. Y., which is to be 
placed just north of the present plant and between 
it and the new New York State Barge Canal |,000- 
foot long terminal dock. 

The building is to be constructed of stone, 
cement, brick, steel and steel window sash. It 
will have a solid cement floor, resting on rock 
foundation, and will give additional manufacturing 
facilities needed to take care of the constant y 
increasing demand for the Oswego Rapid-Pro- 
duction Cutting Machines. 


COST FINDING CERTIFICATES 


During the past few weeks, certificates on 
cost finding have been mailed to hundreds of 
printers who have submitted their statements of 
cost of production for the year 1916 to the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America. 

This certificate is viewed as of great value by 
printers, for it is a testimonial indicating that 
the establishment possessing it is conducting its 
business along intelligent lines. The certificate 
will materially assist to prove that the costs 
entering into any given job are based upon 
correct lines, and will thus avoid and overcome 
disputes from any customer who might be in- 
clined to take advantage of an otherwise difficult 
position. A number of letters reaching the 
national office conclusively prove this. 


WHO OWNS THEM? 


We have received the following letter from the 
Arcanum Printing Company of 124 West Polk 
Street, Chicago, which is self-explanatory: 

We have in our possession a six-page form, 
entitled: “The Power of Real Money,” issued 
by the Scott County Savings Bank, evidently 
delivered to us by an electrotyper, some six or 
eight months ago. 

We have been unable to locate owner. 

This form is locked in an electric welded 
chase, No. 32079; outside measurement, 15x21. 

This information is given to the Ben Franklin 
Monthly to find owner through your valuable 
medium. 


MOVES TO OMAHA 


The Nelson Loose Leaf Company, one of 
Chicago’s pioneer loose-leaf manufacturing con- 
cerns, has moved to Omaha, Nebraska, where, 
with added facilities and a live-wire organization 
behind it, it should be heard from in the loose- 
leaf line in the very near future. 

Among those who will make things hum, says 
Bindery Talk, are Frank Rudolph, general man- 
ager, well and favorably known throughout the 
west; Marshall Nelson, superintendent, who has 
been with the company a number of years, and 
who knows how the goods should be made, and 
Albert Busch, secretary. 
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HONESTY A COMPARATIVE TERM 


The day is not far behind us when the keen, 
shrewd trader might do almost anything ‘“‘within 
the law,’ and still receive the plaudits of his 
fellows. Later on there came the idea that 
Honesty is the Best Policy; that is—it pays to 
be honest, honesty is worth while; a little dis- 
honesty may be good policy, but honesty itself 
is a better policy; and thus it grew to the sup- 
posed perfect idea—Honesty is the Best Policy. 

Today business men go beyond this and say 
that Honesty is the Only Policy. Printers and 
their clients are realizing today as they never 
realized before that Truth is More Potent than 
Fiction. Some printers go so far as to refuse the 
use of their types and presses to shady literature 
of any kind. Their customers must not only be 
decent in their language and clean in their 
methods, but their particular line of activity must 
be altogether above suspicion. 

The “honesty’’ of ten.or twenty years ago is 
not good enough for today in the highest circles 
of commerce, industry and merchandising. It 
has been proven to be but a comparative term. 
The board of trade, the chamber of commerce, 
the clubs of publicity men, the associations of 
business and professional men, and the unions 
of labor men actually safeguard the general public 
against unfair, unsound and dishonest practices. 

Merchants, who, five years ago, could cheer- 
fully announce “‘sales below cost’’ without con- 
sulting Lady Truth—then said to be at the 
bottom of a well—now consider it good ethics, 
good business, good policy to speak truthfully of 
their wares. A shoe merchant actually received 
with apologies a pair of shoes bought three days 
earler—one of which had worn completely through 
the sole in two days. He apologized and in doing 
so said his “‘customers must all be_ perfectly 
satisfied.”’ 

And what is it that has made the Honesty 
of ten years ago to wash its face and brighten up. 
Printers’ ink; publicity. The lime light of pub- 
licity on Truth. Near-truth and Falsehood un- 
covers the sham and makes Honesty stand out 
unashamed. The press of today is a great pro- 
moter of Truth, and the printers who encourage 
this promotion seldom suffer in their business for 
their faith in the new motto that Honesty is the 
Only Policy. 


NEW DYE DISCOVERIES 


An announcement is made by the department 
of agriculture that the color investigation lab- 
oratory of the bureau of chemistry of this de- 
partment has perfected on a laboratory scale a 
new process for the manufacture of phthalic acid 
and phthalic anhydride. 

With a view to helping the chemical industry 
of this country, the department of agriculture 
hereby announces that it is ready to assist 
manufacturers who wish to produce these com- 
pounds. Since it seems very desirable that 
phthalic acid and phthalic anhydride be made 
available in large quantity in this country at the 
earliest possible moment, this offer of assistance 
will not be held open by the department for an 
indefinite period. 


A printer isn’t necessarily a fool because he 
has the faculty of making others think he is. 


NOTES 


The Superior Typesetting Company, Chicago, 
has just issued a little booklet of monotype faces, 
with a few linotype fonts added. 


The superintendent of the Neenah Paper 
Company, T. H. Parker, was electrocuted at 
Neenah, Wis., July 10th, by a short circuit. 


Frank MacD. Sinclair, president and general 
manager of the Sinclair & Valentine Company, of 
New York, reports the purchase of $208,500 
worth of Liberty Loan Bonds by the officers and 
employees of that company. This purchase in- 
cludes men of every department at the factories 
and branches throughout the country. 


The Curtis Publishing Company is charged by 
the Federal Trade Commission with unfair busi- 
ness practices and stifling of competition by re- 
fusing to sell its publications to dealers handling 
competitors’ publications. Its officers were cited 
to appear August 23rd to show cause why they 
should not be directed to cease such practices. 
The Pictorial Review brought up the matter. A 
short time ago this company sought an injunction 
on the same grounds, but the court dismissed the 
Suits 


I. H. CO. HAS TO PAY 


The celebrated Mary Sheets case has at last 
been settled and according to the ruling of the 
U. S. Supreme Court the International Harvester 
Company will have to pay to the relatives $8,000 
and the costs. 

The decision affects all printers. It will be 
recalled that Mary Sheets worked in the printing 
office of the International Harvester Company 
and contracted lead poisoning while at work. 
She died and her relatives sued for damages. 
The decisions of the lower courts were each time 
appealed by the Harvester Company. The ruling 
is now final and has a very material bearing on 
all who work in printing offices. 


IN THEIR NEW PLANT 


The firm of Cameron, Amberg and Company 
are in their new quarters. Thirty-one years in 
one location and forty-four years on the same 
street bespeak volumes for the well-laid foundation 
of the house, who have spent almost one-half a 
century on Lake Street and who removed on 
June 15th to their new building at 163-165 West 
Randolph Street, which will give them one of the 
most modern plants in the stationery line in the 
country. The good wishes of all the printing 
fraternity goes out to the old house for continued 
prosperity in their new quarters. 


STOCK YARDS PAPERS CONSOLIDATED 


The Chicago Daily Farmers and _ Drovers 
Journal has been sold by the Goodalls to George 
N. Neff, who then consolidated it with the 
Chicago Live Stock World, which he _ recently 
purchased. Mr. Neff is also owner of live stock 
newspapers in Kansas City, St. Louis and Omaha. 
For over seventeen years the Drovers Journal 
has been managed by Mrs. Goodall—after her 
husband’s death—and numerous floral gifts on 
the occasion of her retirement testified to her 
popularity. 
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The Linotype Dance 


Weaving in and weaving out, 
Nimble fingers go the route 
At the operator’s will— 
Prove his weakness or his skill. 

ere a point—a hyphen there— 
Copy bad may make. him swear. 
Where his knowledge is too small 
He will stumble and may fall. 
Weaving out and weaving in— 
Brains must govern where you’d win. 


PEED 1s not the 

only requisite in an 

operator. Errors 
waste time in various 
ways and are dangerous 
through misplaced lines. 
The cost is also greater. 
In the organization of 
our force we have 
striven for thorough 
competency and there- 
fore otfer you the 
maximum of service 
at the minimumot cost, 
plus a fair profit. Get 
the benefit of our ex- 
perience. 


Call, phone or write 


Peterson Linotyping Company 
925-537 Plymouth Court 
Chicago 


Office: 501 Plymouth Court—Fourth Floor 
Telephone Harrison 6281 


Private Exchange to All Departments 


Machinery and Equipment 


OUR LINE 


Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters 

Challenge Cutters, Sectional Blocks 

Golding Presses and Cutters 

Hacker Proof Presses, Potter and Poco 

Hamilton Wood and Steel Goods 

Rouse Printers’ Specialties 

Binding Machinery—Stitchers, Folders, 
Punches, Perforators, etc. 

Motors—Direct and Alternating 

Chases—Steel and Cast Steel 

Vibrators—Union, Allen and C. & P. 

Pressroom Specialties 

New and Used Outfits 


Large stock used machinery 


TELL, US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Phones: Shops: 
Harrison 6889 215-23 W. 
Auto. 65-189 MACHINERY CG. Congress St. 

A.F.WANNER PROP. 


703 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


234 Ditferent Items of 
Book and 1488 of Cover 


~ PAPERS 


Backed by the kind of service we give our customers, 
should attract a share of your business. 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


JAMES WHITE PAPERCO. 


Telephones—Main 876, Auto. 51-738 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Getting the Help to Help 


By James Logan 
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HERE is a large loss in industry which is 
due to lack of judgment, tact and bad 
temper on the part of superintendents 

and foremen. If the foreman is impatient or 
angry when asked questions by his help they will 
not ask questions. They will keep away from 
him and do the best they can without his assist- 
ance, but that is not giving his help helpful in- 
struction. 


If an operative is a little dull of compre- 
hension and does not readily understand (and 
there are a lot of those people with whom we 
have to deal) and the foreman loses both his 
patience and temper, he has not given the person 
who wanted assistance the help he ought to have 
received, and the result is he has made his own 
job .harder by not putting that operative in a 
position to render him his largest service. The 
man with an obliging disposition and spirit of 
helpfulness to his help makes his own job easier 
and the burden of management lighter. 


The foreman should understand that it is just 
as much a part of his business to get along on a 
just and friendly basis with his help as it is to 
see that the standards for quality and quantity 
of work are maintained. Good relations with his 
help, a spirit of friendliness and helpfulness, is 
a mighty factor in efficiency. 


The workman is, first of all, human; and 
where one buys only the labor of his hands 
without the sympathetic co-operation of head and 
heart, what he receives will never produce efh- 
ciency. In order to get the best service from 
their help (and I like that old-fashioned word 
help better than the words employees or opera- 
tives), men in positions of responsibility must do 
their part to make their help like them rather 
than fear them, so that they will willingly work 
with and for them. Such co-operation makes 
for team-work, but there is no team-work worthy 
of the name that is inspired by fear of the boss. 
The impelling power of a courteous, likeable 
personality is an asset to cultivate in manage- 
ment, an asset which many men _ thoughtlessly 
throw away. 


Men in positions of responsibility should 
cultivate the disposition at all times and under 
trying conditions to be patient and, above all, 
fair, because they have a wider horizon and 
consequently have a broader outlook on life. 
They should try to see the vexing problem from 
the other person’s angle of vision, always re- 
membering that it may be a restricted vision; 
they should try to keep their temper and _ thus 
avoid saying things that ought never to be said, 
but, if said, never said in anger. 


When it is necessary to criticize help, criticism 
should not be made simply a species of fault- 
finding—that is not teaching. They should be 
shown “‘the more excellent way.’ They should 
be made to see that they are not working for the 
corporation but for themselves, and it is for their 
interest to do things right. 


MICHIGAN NEWS 


There is to be a determined effort on the part 
of the job. section of the Michigan Press and 
Printers’ Federation to obtain a record member- 
ship. The interest is sought of every printer in 
Michigan in the work of improving the business. 
The officers are determined that no efforts on 
their part shall be lacking as they feel that the 
success of the industry depends on _ intelligent 
organization effort, and the thorough under- 
standing of what it costs to operate. 

The Detroit Typothetae-Franklin Association 
held its annual summer frolic at Rhode’s Lakeside 
Inn, Tuesday, June 26th. The printers met at 
the Marquette Building at 1:00 o’clock p. m. and 
went out in motor cars. The afternoon was 
devoted to baseball and other games, and a fine 
frog, chicken and fish dinner was afterward 
served. About one hundred members participated 
in the frolic. So successful was the gathering 
that others are likely to be held before the 
summer is over. 

Leslie Smith, of the Birmingham-Seaman- 
Patrick Company, paper dealers of Detroit, has 
been elected secretary and treasurer of the job 
printers’ section of the Michigan Press and 
Printers’ Federation. 

At the June meeting of the Detroit Typothe- 
tae-Franklin Association, delegates were elected 
to the national convention at Chicago in Sep- 
tember. William V. Parshall was re-elected as 
three-year delegate and Walter Conely for one 
year. A total of twenty delegates were selected. 
Indications point to a big Michigan representation 
at the convention. Many of the master printers 
will tour to Chicago in automobiles. The entire 
Detroit delegation to the Chicago convention of 


.the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 


America will occupy the same floor of the Congress 


Hotel. 


NEW YORK’S ANNUAL MEETING 


The Employing Printers’ Association held their 
first annual meeting on June 25th, when officers 
were elected as follows: G. Frederick Kalkhoff, 
president; George W. Green, vice-president; and 
Frederic C. Stevens, treasurer. President Kalk- 
hoff read his annual report, showing a remarkable 
increase in membership since the consolidation 
went into effect and showing that the present 
membership of this association does 80 per cent 
of the work turned out in New York City. The 
president took up a discussion of the estimating 
school of instruction which the association main- 
tains and told also of the collection bureau which 
has been established and the success with which 
it has met. 

It was decided that the association will offer 
an amendment at the next convention of the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America 
for the purpose of changing the name of the 
association to the Employing Printers of America. 

The meeting was one of the biggest and most 
successful ever held by the association, there 
being nearly a hundred present, and although the 
weather was extremely warm great interest and 
enthusiasm was shown throughout the session. 
A feature of the meeting was the return to the 
old practice of having every member stand up 
and announce his name and business in the get- 
acquainted plan. 
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Printing Phonograph Records 
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EW people know or realize that the com- 
mercial phonograph disk records are pro- 
duced precisely in the same manner as a 

job of printing, providing, however, that a 
commercial record is invariably printed from an 
electrotype for the reason that in printing a run 
the impressions are made upon a rubber compo- 
sition instead of on paper. 

Like his cousin the electrotyper, the record- 
maker must have a perfect original to work from, 
the object of both being that of duplication. 
Instead of a type form, etching, or photo-engrav- 
ing, the record-maker has for an original a wax 
disk upon which the vocal or instrumental sound 
waves have been previously engraved. The pro- 
duction of this original wax engraving which he 
is to duplicate does not concern him, excepting 
that he wants it to be a perfect original in order 
to yield a good duplicate, and in this respect he 
also resembles our friend the electrotyper. 

However, it may be of some interest to print- 
ers to know how the originals of the millions of 
commercial records in circulation are made. We 
are told it is done by means of a fine needle 
actuated by a highly sensitive tympanum toward 
which the sound waves produced by the speaker, 
singer, or musical instrument are directed. 

The phonographic wax engraving is called the 
master wax record. To obtain a duplicate from 
it suitable for printing an edition, it is treated 
precisely in the same manner as the electrotyper 
treats the wax impression he has taken of a form 
in order to produce an electrotype. The engraved 
wax disk is covered with a fine metallic powder 
and immersed in the electric bath. Emerging 
therefrom after a short time, the wax disk is 
found to be covered with a thin copper film 
showing on the side of contact with the engraving 
a relief facsimile of the same. This copper film 
is lifted from the wax disk and is technically 
known as a shell in the parlance of both trades. 
In order to stiffen and build up this thin copper 
film the electrotyper backs it with molten lead, 
while the record-maker accomplishes the same 
purpose by nickel-plating it to a thickness sufh- 
cient for standing up under the heavy pressure to 
which it will be subjected in printing a long run 
of commercial disks. 


Electrotyper and record-maker differ consid- 
erably in naming their respective finished prod- 
ucts; while the former calls the result of his skill 
a printing plate, the latter prefers the term master 
record, distinguishing it thereby from the name 
he gives the original by omitting the word wax. 
In purpose and use this finished master record is 
as truly a printing plate as an electrotype; both 
are used on a press in producing copies in great 
numbers. 

It should be stated, however, that the fore- 
going description of record making refers to those 
made by the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
as it is possible that commercial records of other 
makes are produced by different means. 

After a Victor record has passed the days of 
its usefulness as a reproducer, the printer can 
make good use of it as an embossing composition, 
for which purpose it is admirably adapted and 
constantly growing in favor. Softened by heat, 
it forms, according to expert opinion, the cheapest 
and \ best composition for male embossing dies 
used by printers. 


BERWICK MEMORIAL MEETING 


Just over a year ago, James Berwick of Nor- 
wood, Mass., died and his loss was a_ severe 
blow to the printing industry at large. On 
June 15th a memorial meeting was held in his 
honor by the Boston Typothetae Board of Trade. 
This well-known printer, who was prominently 
and actively identified with the printing and allied 
industries of the country for many years, died 
one year ago. The meeting was attended not 
only by a large delegation from the Boston 
organization, but there were representatives also 
from other nearby cities, also from New York. 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 


J. M. Thomssen, managing superintendent of 
The Western Methodist Book Concern, has 
recently been awarded first prize for the excellence 
of that concern’s exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition held in San Francisco in 1915. Mr. 
Thomssen, as collaborator of The Methodist Book 
Concern’s exhibit, very richly deserves the com- 
mission’s award. 

The award, in the shape of a handsome gold 
medal, will be a precious memento to the winner 
in later years. 


Sincerity is honesty of word or intention— 
freedom from false practice. 


UPERIOR 


MONO’LINO’MAKEUP 
732 FEDERAL ' HARRISON 2755 
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BEN FRANKLIN 


Do Business by Mail 
’ It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 

contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
guantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 

Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 

Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 

Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs, 


Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac- simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould, 1001 Olive Street, St. Louis 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
Raists St.Louis 


Cline-Westinghouse Motor Equipments 


Insure the most economi- 
cal power and control of 
printing machinery. 


Used by the best 


known printers. 
CLINE [ESTING 


Alternating and Direct Current 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


MONTHLY 


Exclusively — 
Cutting Machines 


OSWEGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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The Chicago Selling Price List 


Is good insurance against both Undercharging and 
Overcharging. Get a copy of the revised edition. 
Correct and reliable information based on actual 


records. The publication is 3x5 inches in size and 
bound in leather. Just the size to place in the vest 
pocket. Handy for those who are called upon to 
make a quick estimate away from the office. 

@ Given as a premium for a new or renewed sub- 
scription to the Ben Franklin Monthly. 


Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago 
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used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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WANTS AND FOR SALE 


Advertisements inserted under this heading at 25 cents per line. Minimum 
charge $1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a four-line advertisement or less 
for $5.00; twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


CLEVELAND FOLDER FOR SALE—Model A; in perfect condi- 
tion; will sell cheap for cash.—Folder, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal St., Chicago. 


IDLE MACHINERY costs you money. Will give good cash prices 
for all classes of printing and bindery machinery. Send in a list of what 
you have to offer and immediate action will follow.—Machinery Dealer, 
care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


PROOFREADER seeks position; accustomed to the better grades 
of work; Chicago preferred but will leave to go west—Proofreader, care 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


BINDERY FOREMAN open for engagement; used to all classes of 
hard and soft binding—Bindery Foreman, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal St., Chicago. 


PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE—Cranston Cylinder, 26x38; Colt’s 
Armory, 14x22; Gordon, 10x15, each with motor; 26-in. Cutter, four 
Cabinets of Type, etc. Located in Caxton Bldg., or write Wm. Lyon, 
Waukegan, I1l. 


OLD METAL of all kinds is worth money; will give best prices 
and a square deal. Drop postal card to Old Metal, care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


ALL-AROUND PRINTER desires position; expert in layout and 
type display. Chicago preferred.—Printer, care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Miehles, 25x34, 35x50, 39x53, and 43x56 inch sizes; 
C. & P. Presses, 8x12, 10x15, 12x18, 14x22 sizes; 11x25, and 17x25 
Vandercook Proof Presses; 4 inch Boston, 4, 4, and % inch Monitor 
Stitchers; Large stock Cylinders, Jobbers, Paper Cutters, several out- 
fits. Tell us your requirements.—Wanner Machinery Co., 703 8. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 
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LAYOUT SERVICE, 


A specialized department of Standard Typesetting catalog building. 
equipment, both Mono and Lino, is complete in every detail, and offers 
an exceptionally wide range of type%faces, with recent additions. 


STANDARD TYPESETTING COMPANY 


701 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET—PHONES: HARRISON 4777-4630—AUTOMATIC 54-689 


OLD METAL—AI! kinds of old metal bought at highest prices; no 
junk dealer. Write what you have.—Old Metal, care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. © 


WANTED—We buy, sell for you, or exchange Printing Machinery 
and Outfits. Consult us.. Wanner Machinery Co., 703 S. Dearborn St., 
Phone Harrison 6889, Chicago. 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT, two keyboards and casters; will sell 
separately if desired. Good bargain.—Monotype, care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. _ 


WILL PAY CASH for used Miehle presses of all sizes; give size 
of bed and factory number, also in what condition they are in.—Presses, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


SUPERINTENDENT used to the higher class of catalog and 
booklet work of all kinds desires to make connection. Thorough cost and 
efficiency man. Chicago preferred, but will accept position anywhere.— 
Superintendent, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


WANTED TO LEASE, with privilege of buying, small printing 
office in Chicago; two Cylinders and three or four Jobbers preferred.— 
Buyer, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


SALESMAN in Chicago with good trade desires to make change 
early in August; looking for permanency.—Salesman, care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


BOOKKEEPER with knowledge of printing business seeks oppor- 
tunity to keep books for one or two firms in spare time.—Bookkeeper, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 
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Printing Machinery and 
Printers’ Supplies 


HAMILTON STEEL OUTFITS FOR PRINTING PLANTS 
CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 
CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTERS 
DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
THE HARTFORD PRESS 
THE NATIONAL PRESS 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 
PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
HAMILTON WOOD GOODS 


Also a Complete Line of Composing and Press Room Necessities: 


TYPE, BORDERS AND ORNAMENTS 
METAL LEADS AND SLUGS, IN STRIPS AND CUT 
METAL FURNITURE 
BRASS RULE, IN STRIPS AND LABOR-SAVING 
HAND NUMBERING MACHINES 
TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBERING MACHINES 
ANGLE INK KNIVES 
AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
STAPLESET BENZINE AND LYE BRUSHES 
ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 
RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 


‘These 
Master 
Printers 


have installed 


STANDARDIZED 
INTERTYPES 


Franklin Printing Co., 
Philadelphia 4 Model C’s 


Munsey’s Magazine, 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling Houses of the New York 13 Model B’s 


American Type Founders Company Baptist Publication Society, 
ee ——————— eee Philadelphia 2 Model C’s 


Quality Electrotypes 
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Service That Satisfies 


DOU POAUAU OU DANA UATE OA DAG TAU ADE DOUOOUNA POTEAU 


Federal 


Electrotype Co. 
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Lead Mould Process Plates 
Nickelsteeltypes 
Electrotypes 


Phones Wabash 8100-1 


Buxton & Skinner, 
Siemlrouis 2 Model C’s 


Pittsburg Printing Co., 
Pittsburg 6 Model C’s 


Library Bureau, 
Cambridge 4 Model B’s 
1 Model C 


Williams Printing Co , 
New York 4 Model B’s 
1 Model C 


ALL BOOSTERS FOR 
“The Better Machine” 


INTERTY PE 
CORPORATION 


Located at 


Old Colony Building, Chicago 
New York—World Bldg. 
New Orleans-—639 Carondelet Street 
San Francisco—86 Third Street 


732 Federal Street 
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| hree-I[n-One 
SERV |i 


FANT 


Three great departments— Monotype, Linotype, Hand 
—places unequalled service at the command of all 
composing rooms in Chicago and the adjoining territory. 


DAY  — Perpetual Service —— NIGHT 
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We discount distance by superior equipment and guarantee delivery in 
much less time than the same work can be accomplished anywhere else. 


Our machine departments are equipped with the most modern type- 
setting machines, ready for action when you say the word; and your 
work will be produced in accordance with your written instructions. 


Every employe in each department knows the meaning of the word 
Service on your order and are governed accordingly. We will not fail 
you in your time of need. Let us demonstrate what such service means. 


Smith-Wr Cart 


Typesetting Company . Caxton Building 


508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Harrison 3864-3865-3866-3867 . Automatic 51-282 
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ENGRAVERS, ELECTROTYPERS, 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES 


EE 


Every Line 

in this 
Mammoth Catalog 
a Slug Line 


Every line under 18-point in this 1000-page 
Montgomery Ward catalog was set on the 
Linotype by the Hall Printing Company of 
Chicago. ‘The larger display lines were pro- 
duced by two operators with two Ludlow 
Typographs as fast as eighty men required 
the slugs for assembling and ‘‘make-up.” 


All-Slug Composition 1s Econonucally Right 


Linotype-Ludlow All-Slug Composition, as practised by the Hall 
Printing Company, dispenses with nearly all individual type— 


Which means a saving in floor space of at least 40%. 
It makes possible automatic re-casting of lines for multiforms— 


Which reduces press runs and press wear, and eliminates the 
cost of duplicate composition or electrotyping. 


It cuts out the waste of distribution— 


=, |) Which makes every hour in the composing 
—— room a productive hour. 
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Nr And it effects many other short cuts to 


|< <——* profits. Write us for further details. 
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“aS SAN FRANCISCO 
646 Sacramento St. 


MODEL 9 LINOTYPE 
(Four Magazines) 


TORONTO 
Canadian Linotype, 


Limited 
68 Temperance St. 
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The Chicago Convention 


N less than a month, or to be absolutely correct, 
on September 17th, 18th and 19th, Chicago 
will welcome the thirty-first annual convention 

of the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America, which will be staged at the Congress 
Hotel. The arrangements are all complete, and 
when the curtain is rung up at the opening 
session it is hoped that the attendance will be a 
record one. 

It is up to the Chicago printers to do their 
share whether they are members of the organiza- 
It should be considered by them a 
privilege to have the convention held for the 
second time in five years in their city. The 
gathering of 1912 was a memorable one in more 
ways than one, but the present convention out- 
rivals it all along the line. The record of ac- 
complishments of the national organization during 
the past few years has been something to be 
proud of, and with the launching of the Three- 
Year Co-operative Plan of Enlarged Activities, 
which will take place at the Chicago meeting, 
there is every reason to expect even greater 
achievements in the near future. 

The plan is of vital interest to every branch 
of the printing and allied trades and we cannot 
emphasize this more strongly than by repeating 
what we said some time since, viz.: “The success 
which has been achieved in connection with the 
Three-Year Campaign of the national organization 
is being talked of everywhere. Its significance is 
apparent to all. It means much for everyone 
touched by our great industry. The plan is the 
most constructive effort ever put forth and as a 
stimulating influence for business it should prove 
of enormous benefit.” 

Every branch of the big industry is interesting. 
The great central idea is to draw all together, to 
organize properly and keep organized. It is, 
perhaps, too long a story to print here all the 
details of the plan, but it is sufficient to say 
that the country will be divided into districts, 
and there will be stationed throughout the three- 
year period a corps of field organizers, cost 
accountants, direct-by-mail advertising specialists 
and paid secretaries. Diligent efforts will be 
made to induce printers generally and _ their 
employees to take up the standard educational 


tion or not. 


courses which will be provided under the plan. 
The fullest details will be presented at the con- 
vention. All who attend should consider it a 
privilege to be able to be present at what will 
be regarded as an important epoch in the history 
of the craft. The plan does not involve the 
question of a ‘“‘donation,”’ and no donations will be 
received. The Typothetae has never yet asked 
for or accepted a donation, and it probably never 
will. The supply interests, however, are most 
cordially invited to join with the printers and 
aid in this co-operative effort to a_ successful 
conclusion. Each industry is subscribing its fair 
proportion to bring direct money-making results 
many times over the cost of the plan. 


The program is something which should appeal 
strongly to the average printer of today. It has 
been outlined with strict recognition of the 
employing printers’ daily affairs. It is grouped 
in two divisions, a “‘Manufacturing Session’’ and 
a ‘‘Selling Session. Important, interesting and 
live subjects are scheduled for discussion. Selling 
and creating business, producing it, finding and 
lowering costs, handling employees, increasing 
production, how to treat your competitor—are 
but hints at the range of the information in store 
for any who attend. With everything aviating 
at the present time, it behooves the printer to 
study the short cuts which make for the highest 
profits possible from a condition which is far 
from satisfactory. Broader and greater activity 
in solving problems that confront us are the 
salient features of the Chicago convention, and 
those responsible for the arrangements of the 
gathering are seeking the co-operation of all. 


Business in the strict sense of the word will 
be the dominating feature of the convention. In 
the past it is thought by some that the enter- 
tainment portion of the program has been allowed 
to interfere a little too much with the interest 
and serious aspect of the sessions. To avoid this 
and carry out the principle adopted at the 1916 
convention no entertainments have been scheduled 
at all, but it is planned to adjourn the sessions 
on the 18th and 19th between the hours of 1:00 
and 2:00 o'clock so that the afternoons of these 
days can be advantageously used by those seeking 
the many features of entertainment for which 
Chicago is renowned. 
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The following is the program as at present 
arranged: 
Monday, September 17th 
Registration—Congress Hotel 


10:00 a. m.—Meeting of executive committee. 
10:00 a. m.—Meeting of membership committee. 
1:30 p. m.—Opening session of convention. 
Invocation. 
Address of welcome, J. Harry Jones, president 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago. 
Response, John E. Hurley, Remington Print- 
ing Company, Providence, R. I. 


2:00 p. m:—Appointment of committees. 
Report of President C. D. Traphagen. 
Report of Vice-President Benj. P. Moulton. 
Report of Secretary Jos. A. Borden. 


Manufacturing Session 


3:00 p. m.—‘“‘Composite Statement of Cost of 
Production for 1916,” Wm. H. Sleepeck, 
president Sleepeck-Helman Printing Co., Chi- 
cago. 


3:30 p. m— ‘The Trend of Events in the Print- 
ing Industry,’’ Charles D. Heller, vice-presi- 
dent Rathbun-Grant Printing Co., Chicago, 
UE 

4:00 p. m.—*‘Management and Efficiency Meth- 
ods,’ Albert E. Buss, manager Front Rank 
Press, St. Louis, Mo. 


4:30 p. m.—‘“‘The Employer and the Employee,”’ 
Magnus W. Alexander, General Electric Com- 
pany, West Lynn, Mass. 

Tuesday, September 18th 


Selling Session 


10:00 a. m.—‘*The Value of Service,’’ Charles H. 
Mackintosh, Stewart-Mackintosh Company, 
Duluth, Minn. 


10:30 a. m—‘‘Creative Selling,’ Brad Stevens, 


editor Direct Advertising, The Heintzeman 
Press, Boston, Mass. 
11:00 a.m.—‘‘Our Problems after the War,” 


Rufus R. Wilson, secretary National Associa- 
tion Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


Jos. A. 


11:30 a. m~—“Co-operative Competition,” 
Borden, secretary. 
12:00 m.—Committee reports: 
Apprentice, cost commission, credentials, legis- 
lation, list, trade 
matters. 


nominating, price 
1:30 p. m.—Adjournment, followed by meeting of 
divisions and committees. 


Wednesday, September 19th 


10:00 a. m.—Executive session. 
Followed by open session. 
Report of resolutions committee. 
Election of officers. 
3:30 p. m—Meeting of new executive committee. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Among the proposed amendments to be con- 
sidered at the convention are the following: 


At a regular meeting of the Nashville 
Typothetae, held March 30, 1917, the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 


Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America was 


recommended for adoption at the thirty-first 
annual convention: 

Amend, Article I, of the Constitution, by 
omitting the words “and Franklin Clubs.’’ The 


article when so amended will read as follows: 
“The name of the association shall be the United 
Typothetae of America.”’ 

At the regular meeting of the Association of 
Employing Printers of the City of New York, 
held Monday, June 25, 1917, the following 
recommendation was unanimously adopted: Re- 
solved, That the Association of Employing Print- 
ers of the City of New York propose to the 
thirty-first annual convention of the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America to 
amend Article | of the Constitution of the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America 
to read as follows: 


‘““Article 1—Name. The name of this associa- 
tion shall be the Association of Employing Print- 
ers of America.” 

Amendments to by-laws proposed by the 
Typothetae of the City of Boston, on July 27, 
(Olive 

Amend Article 1, Fees and Dues, Section 2, 
by striking out the whole of said section and 
substituting the following: 

“Section 2. Each local body for each of its 
members, and each individual member where no 
local body exists, shall pay quarterly in advance 
into the treasury of this association, a sum equal 
to four-tenths of one per cent (0.4%), or $4 
per $1,000, on the average quarterly payroll for 
the previous year in all the composing, press, 
bindery and foundry departments; provided, how- 
ever, that the maximum dues from any local 
association shall not exceed seven thousand five 


hundred dollars ($7,500) per year. 


“Each local body that employs a local secre- 
tary shall pay into the treasury of this associa- 
tion, in addition to the fees and dues set forth 
herein, such sum as such local association elects 
as compensation for the secretary so employed. 
The selection and activities of all local secretaries 
shall be at all times within the control and 
direction of the executive officers and council of 
this association, and such local secretary shall be 
paid from the funds of this association in the 
manner provided in Article III, Section 4 of these 
By-Laws.” 

Amend Article I, Fees and Dues, Section 3, by 
striking out the’ whole of said section and sub- 
stituting the following: 

“Section 3. The maximum dues to be paid 
by any individual member of a local body or this 
association shall be one hundred dollars ($100) 
per month, and the minimum dues shall be twelve 
dollars ($12) a year, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. 


When crediting a printer with good intentions 
remember that in order to get them cashed they 
must be backed by good deeds. 
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Printers Credits 
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HE credit situation today is a hard problem 
to discuss, says a writer in The Michigan 
Printer. Never in the history of business 

have so many variable factors entered into it, 
such as the probable duration of the war, labor, 
raw material, transportation, crop conditions, 
government demands, taxation, economies on the 
part of the consumers, public necessities, etc. 


Because of the probability of change in con- 
ditions affecting contracts entered into during the 
existence of a state of war, every contract here- 
after made should specifically define the intentions 
of the parties with regard to its suspension, 
annulment or modification under circumstances 
which would materially affect the relative situa- 
tions of the parties. 


When the majority of orders taken are on an 
implied or verbal contract, extreme caution should 
be used not to promise more than you can per- 
form and to make the agreement binding on the 
part of the purchaser so the account will be 
collectible. The foregoing applies particularly to 
firms of unquestionable financial stability. As to 
firms of limited resources and new firms whose 
credit is not firmly established, the lines of busi- 
ness in which they are engaged and the probable 
effect of the above factors will have to govern 
the credit grantor. Some lines of business which 
heretofore enjoyed prosperity are going to find 
themselves in shallow water, and other lines 
which have been apparently neglected are going 
to come to the front. 


The present period is one of readjustment. 
Some manufacturers are worrying, others are 
doing more business than ever. The net result, 
however, will probably be one of great activity. 
Some increase in failures will occur as a result of 
this readjustment which all lines of business are 
experiencing. The fact that failure reports so 
far this year have been below 1916, and. the 
volume of bankrupt liabilities far below the 
average, does not indicate that failures will not 
be more prevalent during the next few months. 
Many concerns have been barely holding their 
own during the past two years of extreme pros- 
perity, while an enormous number of new con- 
cerns have been started without sufficient capital 
in the same period. Both classes will need addi- 
tional capital, and considering the large sale of 
government bonds the result is obvious. 


However, this is no time for a general tighten- 
ing up of credits. Use caution, study labor 
conditions, the source of raw material and the 
market conditions of your customers. Use the 
mercantile agencies and watch the progress made 
in the past three years. If the progress hasn’t 
been satisfactory, or if it is a new concern, make 
them show that they are entitled to reasonable 
credit and give it when they are entitled to it. 


We must not fail to get our accounting and 
cost systems in proper shape so we can make a 
clear and convincing report to our banks and 
thus obtain credit for ourselves. It is also a 
good policy to inquire as to the accounting and 


cost methods of concerns asking credit of us. 
Bankers and large jobbers are paying more 
attention to these features than heretofore. 

Don’t tie up too much of your working capital 
in long time credits, but don’t refuse reasonable 
credit to men who are entitled to it, and use 
every effort to forward the use of trade accept- 
ances. 


CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 


There are seasonable times for printers to make 
resolutions, when individually and_ collectively 
they may well resolve to find “‘the better way.” 
While the new financial year may possibly be the 
best time for an individual overhauling of methods, 
the convention season is a good time for printers 
to resolve to do better collectively. 

To this end the following resolutions are set 
down for both individual and collective considera- 
tion. Collective practice can only result from 
individual method. 

1. We will learn the cost of every job and 
sell no job below its total cost. 

2. We will not only maintain the cost system 
in our plants, but we will compare our costs with 
the costs in other plants: we will learn wherein 
these costs differ, and why they differ. 

3. We will study service and salesmanship, 
and we will get away from the mere filling of 
orders, repeat orders, taken in by clerks from 
people who simply hand them in. 

4. We will create printing and produce such 
publicity printing as will be both serviceable and 
profitable to the merchant, the manufacturer, and 
the banker. 

5. We will cut out all over-equipment, and 
as far as possible unite with our fellow printers 
in cutting the cost of production—co-operating 
wherever mutual gain can be made effective. 

6. We will systemize our businesses, cut out 
unprofitable work, and center our efforts on 
profitable printing. 

7. We will unite with and maintain our local 
co-operative associations and clubs and through 
them keep in closer touch with national standards, 


.concerted methods, national knowledge and con- 


certed power. 


WISCONSIN AND THE WAR 


Wisconsin has already furnished a_ liberal 
quota of publishers to the officers’ reserve training 
camps and on August 27th will give two more 
men when Morris H. Barton, editor of the 
Rhinelander Daily News, and Harold J. Swan, 
associated with his father on the Mazomanie 
Sickle, leave to join the camp at Fort Sheridan, 
Ill. 

The Burlington (Wis.) Standard-Democrat, pub- 
lished by H. E. Zimmerman & Son, announces 
that the paper will be sent free during the war to 
every Burlington boy in the service. This com- 
mendable action is certain to make camp life less 
lonesome for the boys and to lighten their cares. 


It is reported that several big printing press 
plants are to be turned into munition factories. 
The Goss Printing Press Company is said to have 
a contract for rifles and machine guns. 


The Golfers’ Magazine Company, Chicago, has 
increased its capital from $6,000 to $12,000. 
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HE annual outing of the Northwest Side 
Master Printers proved to be an enjoyable 
one. The weather was all that could be de- 
sired. Old Sol was on the job bright and early 
and all the universe beamed with smiles as the 
knights of the stick set forth upon their annual 
holiday. Their destination was Lake Zurich, IIl., 
where enjoyment in its every sense awaited them. 
Nine automobiles carried the crowd of fifty to the 
lake. 
Meeting at 2345 Milwaukee Avenue, by 9:30 
o'clock they were on their way with pennants and 
flags flying to the accompaniment of bandied jests 


Co.; Joseph L. Schmitz, Lockridge W. Green, of 
Joseph L. Schmitz, printer; M. G. Severinghaus, 
of Severinghaus Printing Co.; J. Fred Frey, of 
Buckie Printers Ink Co.; W. McDonough, Amer- 
ican Printers Roller Co.; W. A. Walters, of W. A. 
Walters & Co.; Michael G. Rossol, of Logan 
Printing and Binding Co.; Cecil Emery, manager 
M. & L. Typesetting Co.; F. J. Wilson, of Illinois 
Electrotype Co.; W. E. Wockenfuss, of Imperial 
Press; George Hughes, of West Side Typesetting 
Co.; Fred Doessing and Emil Senger, of Parkside 
Press; Fred Gallop, of Wm. H. Gallop & Son; 
Percy Robert, of R-B Press; W. G.. Potter, of 
W. G. Potter & Co.; Clem Meyers, of Capitol 
Printing Co.; Harry Rugaber, of Rugaber Bros.; 
B. Z. Urbanski, of Polish American Publishing 
Co: T2J. Odalski, of Two. Little’ Printers: Grene 
Engelken, of Engelken Creative Service; Marius 


Kier, Ben Handler, Max Garland and D. Wohld. 


A SNAPSHOT OF THE PARTY 


and hearty laughter. It was a holiday they had 
looked forward to for many weeks and all were 
making the most of its realization. After a big 
chicken dinner, the remainder of the day was 
passed in boating, fishing, ball games, in fact 
every outdoor sport that makes for a good time. 

In the crowd were Gus. G. Martin, president, 
and Leon Laurion, Jr., business manager, of 
North-West Press; Arthur Freundt and S. Potter, 
of Geraghty & Company; Louis L. Melkovitz, of 
John F. Neiman Printing Co.; Robert B. Albrecht, 
of Albrecht Bros. Printing Co.; Frederick N. 
Withey, secretary of The Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago; A. F. Lewis and L. Lewis, of Printing 
Trades Blue Book; Charles and L. H. Severing- 
haus, of Severinghaus & Weiler; J. J. Aanaheim, 
secretary, Sampson & Ollier Electrotype Co.; 
Alex H. Brand, western manager of Lewis Roberts, 
printing inks; Clarence C. Komp, The Century 
Press; John M. Neiman, F. J. Neiman & Son; 
B. R. Kukawski; John P. Dybowski; Milton E. 
Lease; Arthur C. Jacobus, of Jacobus Printing 
Co.; H. I. Wombacher, of Standard Typesetting 


OPPORTUNITY’S DOOR IS OPEN 


WANTED—A-I Linotype machinist-operator on 
small daily paper. Must set 5,000 ems or 
better an hour. Prefer one who can help in job 
department. Salary, $20. Address : 
—~— —-—., stating qualifications in first letter. 


What machinist-operator can truthfully say 
that the world has closed all the doors of oppor- 
tunity against him? And this in a state where 
prohibition has been carried by a large majority. 


Let’s figure this out. Five thousand ems an 
hour for sixty hours a week is 300,000 ems for 
$20, or less than 7 cents a thousand ems—labor 
cost of production. Multiply this by three, as 
many still do, and there is a selling price of 2] 
cents or less per thousand ems! No wonder some 
owners of machines remain poor. 


Plenty of printers wait in vain for their ships 
to come in because they have failed to launch 
them. 


@ 
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ROM all parts of printerdom in the United 
States have come tributes to the late B. B. 
Herbert, editor and proprietor of the 

National Printer-Journalist, whose sudden death 
at the National Editorial Association Convention 
at Minneapolis caused such a gloom to be cast 
over the proceedings. 

Hon. Jens K. Grondahl, editor of the Red 
Wing Republican, a paper edited by the deceased, 
said in an editorial: 

“Benjamin B. Herbert, affectionately known 
among the newspaper men throughout the nation 
as Father Herbert, has passed away. He died as 
he lived—a God fearing, hard working man—in 
the midst of the activities of his great work, 
successful, beloved and honored. With his last 
words he asked that the convention of the 
National Editorial Association, whose founder he 
was and the sessions of which he was attending 
when the final summons came, continue unin- 
terruptedly with its discussions for the upbuilding 
of the craft to which he had dedicated his life. 
His work was completed.. He had undertaken a 
great enterprise, he had planted the seeds and 
seen the fruition. He had lived to see his work 
recognized—a joy and privilege that come to few 
men. 

“The Republican owes a great deal of its 
success, to Mr. Herbert. He was one of the big 
men who guided the destiny of the paper in its 
early days. He founded the evening edition of 
the Republican the same year that he founded the 
National Editorial Association—in 1885. He was 
always constructive, always looking for an oppor- 
tunity to build up something that would benefit 
the community, the state or the nation.” 

President E. H. Tomlinson, of the National 
Editorial Association, said: 

‘““As the founder of the National Editorial 
Association, its first president and mentor, and as 
a pioneer in modern journalism for the country 
press of America, Past President B. B. Herbert 
filled a place that should keep his memory green 
in the minds of newspaper men for all time. We 
all loved and revered him because of his kindly 
nature, his whole-souled friendship for newspaper 
people, and for his readiness at all times to be of 
service. Many times during my year as presi- 
dent I have heard from him with offers of assist- 
ance. It was never any idle expression, but was 
ever backed up by performance. Our acquaint- 
ance, begun at the convention in Colorado, will 
always be one of my pleasant memories, and | 
am glad to have this opportunity to bear witness 
to the attachment I had for him and to the 
benefit I believe his life has been to hundreds of 
publishers whose business has been aided by the 
help secured through the National Printer- 
Journalist and to whom the ideals it has set forth 
have been an inspiration.” 

Another Past: President, G. E. Hosmer, of 
Colorado, said: 

“TI know that the first and greatest lesson | 
have learned from Father Herbert was ‘service’; 
service to the community, service to the state 
and service to all mankind. 


“T remember with keenest pleasure a conversa- 
tion I had nearly twenty years ago with him on 
this subject. It was at one of the first meetings 
I ever attended of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion. I was a struggling young newspaper pub- 
lisher from the west, and was seeking wisdom 
from the founder of our organization. I asked 
him what he thought was the most important 
thing for a young newspaper man to do to make 
his newspaper venture a success. He instantly 
replied, “The most important single thing you can 
do to make your paper successful is to help your 
community. Give real service to every worthy 
object, and real service will make your newspaper 
successful.’ 

“When I look back over the twenty years’ 
acquaintance with Father Herbert I am sure the 
greatest lesson we can get from this association 
with him is that the only life worth living is a life 
of service to our fellow man.” 


ENGLISH COMPOSITORS GET 
INCREASE 


As the result of a conference between the 
Master Printers and the London Society of 
Compositors under the chairmanship of Sir 
George Askwith, an additional war bonus, amount- 
ing to about 10 per cent on the wages, has been 
granted the compositors, and following this an 
agreement has been arrived at for granting a 
similar bonus to all members of the societies 
in the printing industry in London, which number 
thirteen or fourteen. The cost committee of the 
London Master Printers’ Association finds on 
careful inquiry that this increase in the wage 
bill, coupled with heavier working expenses in 
every direction, will necessitate increasing the 
charges for printing, exclusive of material, by a 
further 121% per cent at least, for many printing 
processes are now costing quite 50 per cent more 
than in pre-war days. Paper, boards and ma- 
terials of all kinds required in the printing trade 
are, moreover, daily becoming more difficult to 
obtain, and prices of these materials are con- 
stantly rising. In some cases the increase reaches 
as much as 400 or 500 per cent on pre-war prices, 
and these increases must necessarily be provided 
for by the printer. 


GOLD LEAF 


There appears to be some mystery about the 

origin of gold leaf, says Bindery Talk. It is 
found, for example, in connection with the most 
ancient known mummies, having been used for 
covering teeth, tongue, skin, etc. Sometimes it is 
also found on the coffins. Gold leaf was also 
used on the tombs and monuments of ancient 
Egypt. The process of making gold leaf has 
thus been known since the eighth century, B. 
In the eleventh century it seems to have attained 
as high a degree of perfection as today. The 
gold leaf on some ancient Grecian pottery indeed 
is as thin as that now used. 


If gossipy printers would stop to think occa- 
sionally their tongues would get a much needed 
KESit; 
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NEW child labor law, passed by the Illinois 
A legislature, went into effect July Ist. In- 
asmuch as the provisions affect the printers 
of the state, we give a summary of theact as follows: 
|. The law prohibits the employment of 
minors under the age of fourteen, excepting in 
voluntary employment of a temporary and harm- 
less character when school is not in session, and 
then not before the hour of 7 a. m. nor after the 
hour of 6p.m.and not more than eight hours in any 
one day nor more than six days in any one week. 
2. A register shall be kept of all minors be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen, in which 
shall be recorded the name, age and place of 
residence of such minor and such minor shall not 
be employed until there is secured and placed on 
file with the employer an employment certificate 
issued as hereinafter provided. 

3. A list containing the name, age and place 
of residence of every minor over the age of four- 
teen and under sixteen employed shall be kept 
posted in every room, in a conspicuous place, in 
which such minors are employed. 

4. An employment certificate shall be issued 
by the superintendent of schools or by a person 
authorized by him to issue such certificate. 

5. The official authorized to issue such em- 
ployment certificate shall issue such certificate 
only upon the application in person of the minor 
desiring employment accompanied by the parent, 
guardian or custodian of such minor and after 
recelving, examining and approving the following 
papers, namely: 

a. The school certificate signed by the prin- 
cipal of the school, public, private or parochial, 
last attended by the minor, which shall certify 
that the minor is able to read and write legibly 
simple sentences in the English language, and has 
completed a course of study equivalent to the 
first five years of a public elementary school and 
has attended at least 130 days during the year 
preceding the date of application for the first 
employment certificate or between his thirteenth 
and fourteenth birthday. 

b. A certificate of physical fitness signed by 
the physician appointed by the health depart- 
ment or board of education, to the effect that 
the said minor has been examined by the physi- 
cian and is physically fit for the employment 
specified in the statement submitted by the pros- 
pective employer. 

c. Proof of age by a duly attested transcript 
of the birth certificate filed according to law with 
the officer of the county charged with the duty 
of recording births. Or 

A baptisimal certificate or transcript of the 
record of baptism duly signed and showing the 
date of birth and place of baptism. Or 

A passport showing the age of the minor. Or 

In case none of the aforesaid proofs of age 
are obtainable the issuing officer may accept other 
documentary record of age such as official certifi- 
cate of arrival in the United States, bona fide Bible 
record, confirmation certificate, or life insurance 
policy, which are at least one year old at the 
time of the minor’s application for the permit. Or 


In case none of the aforesaid proofs of age 
are obtainable the issuing officer may accept a 
written statement signed by the head teacher 
of the private or public school last attended by 
such minor setting forth that said minor was in a 
certain grade, can read and write legibly simple 
sentences in the English language and further 
certifying the name, age and date of birth of 
such minor as shown by the official records of 
that school for at least two years during the 
period such minor was in attendance thereat. 
Or 

In case any of the aforesaid proofs of age are 
not obtainable the officer may accept the signed 
statement of two physicians, at least one of 
whom shall be a public health officer or a public 
school physical inspector, stating that they have 
separately examined the minor and that in their 
opinion said minor is at least fourteen years of age. 

d. A statement signed by the _ prospective 
employer stating that he expects to give said 
minor employment and setting forth the hours 
per day and hours per week which such minor 
will be employed and the character of the work. 

6. The employment certificates shall be issued 
in triplicate, one of which shall be forwarded by 
mail, by the issuing officer, to the prospective 
employer. 

7. The employer shall acknowledge to the 
issuing ofhcer the receipt of the employment 
certificate within three days after the receipt of 
same and on the termination of the employment 
of such minor, the employer shall return, to the 
issuing officer, by mail within three days, the 
certificate of employment of such minor. 

Any minor whose certificate of employment 
has been returned to the board of education shall 
be entitled to a new employment certificate upon 
the presentation of a statement from another 
prospective employer as in the first instance, 
accompanied by a _ new certificate of physical 
fitness. 

8. The department of labor may require the 
production of employment certificates, registers 
and wall lists for inspection. 

9. No minor between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen shall be employed more than six days of 
any one week nor more than eight hours in any 
one day, nor before the hour of 7 a. m. nor after 
the hour of 7 p. m. 

Every employer shall post in a conspicuous 
place in every room where such minors are em- 
ployed a printed notice stating the hours required 
of them for each day of the week and starting 
and stopping hours and the hours for meal or 
meals stating when they start and when they end. 

10. Minors between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen years shall not be employed around 
machinery or in any dangerous occupation, nor 
shall any female under the age of sixteen years 
be employed in any capacity when such employ- 
ment requires that she remain standing for and 
during the performance of her work. 

The penalty for violation of the provisions of 
this act are a fine of not more than $25.00 nor 
less than $5.00. 

A minor between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen years who was employed previous to 
July 1, 1917 (the time that this act went into 
effect), and who was working under an age and 
school certificate is not required to secure a new 
certificate under the present law, if the old law 
was complied with. 
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HE first thing to do in estimating press- 
work is to get away from the bad habit 
of figuring per thousand impressions utterly 

regardless of the make-ready. Make-ready time 
varies considerably on every job, and no two 
pressmen would make the same form ready for 
printing in precisely the same time. Make-ready 
time is even more difficult to correctly estimate 
than is composition—in other words the estimator 
has to bring his “‘guesser’”’ into play to a greater 
extent in make-ready than in composition. 

He who would become proficient in estimating 
presswork would do well to study the cylinder 
presswork scale as made up by the cost com- 
mittee of the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago— 
not because it is published in Chicago, not at 
all—but because it was compiled with the greatest 
care by a bunch of men who kept accurate 
records in the early days of cost finding for 
printers. This presswork scale is the best au- 
thority hitherto published and deserves the most 
careful study, especially by printers and printers’ 
estimators. 

Take first the classification of the work: A, 
B, C, D and E. This covers all grades of stock 
from newsprint to the finest coated paper and all 
kinds of forms from type and slugs to fine art 
work profusely illustrated with costly halftones. 
Hence, the first thing for the estimator to decide 
is—what is the classification into which this 
specific job falls? If one is considering a 25x38 
sheet of cheap paper with type forms or linotype 
slugs, black ink, no cuts, the work is classified 
as A, and each form will consume about three 
hours in make-ready to secure good results. If 
the make-ready is cut to two hours the result 
will be less satisfactory. 

Or, take second, such work as is illustrated 
with line drawings, zinc etchings, wood cuts, in 
black or colored ink, on supercalendered paper, 
one color (or two colors without register), book 
headings of an intricate character, and rule work, 
on fairly good stock, 25x38 or thereabouts, five 
hours will easily be consumed in make-ready, and 
this all comes under the heading of class B. 

Thirdly, or class C, covers work illustrated 
with square or outlined halftones (not vignetted), 
on coated or on high grade  supercalendered 
stock, color work requiring register, solid tints, 
and so on, such as is done on the usual run of 
catalogue work, the average time per form will 
be about nine hours. And the average pressman 
will use up the full nine hours if he is told to 
“produce a good job.” He may be instructed to 
cut this time down to six or seven hours; if he 
does so the quality of the work will suffer. 

Fourthly, in class D, will fall fine illustrated 
work, vignetted halftones, outlined and square 
finished halftones, hand cut or process overlays, 
on coated paper, fine color work, close register, 
25x38 sheet, fourteen hours will have to be 
bought and: paid for each form. 

Fifthly, there is class E, the highest grade of 
printing, both as to type form and stock. It 
covers fine art work, profusely illustrated with the 
finest halftones, using either hand cut or process 


overlays, extra fine ‘color work, specially good 
work throughout. Each average form for a 25x38 
sheet will consume about twenty-two hours of 
the average pressman’s time. 

It will thus be seen that the average charge 
for making ready for a sheet 25x38 will be: 
Gites A eo) e classe, 1 $0./)5) classi, -sh1 295/25 
class D, $24.50; Class E (comparatively rare), 
$38.50. This is all figured at $1.75 an hour. 

In class A, the estimator may count on 1,000 
ansenour? ain» class’ 5,.950;, in’ class C,; (9003 in 
class D, 800; and in class E, 600 an hour. And 
this may also be figured at $1. 75 an hour. The 
value of the ink is another matter and may vary 
from 25 cents to $2.50 a thousand impressions. 
The Ben Franklin Monthly Selling Price List is 
the best guide for all printers, because the bases 
on which prices have been made are compiled 
from actual records. 


WISCONSIN EDITORS MEET 


The Central Wisconsin Press Association held 
its summer meeting at Marshfield, the attendance 
being up to the average. 

Alderman R. C. Hastings, in the absence of 
Mayor Felker, delivered the address of welcome 
and made the visitors feel atfhome at once. The 
response was by President George Crothers of the 
association. 

Other addresses were made by D. F. Burn- 
ham of Waupaca, who spoke on ‘“‘Consolidation 
and Its Results from the Publisher's and Patron’s 
Standpoint;’ L. A. Drown of Iola, who discussed 
the ‘“‘Cash-in-Advance Subscription Plan; F. R. 
Van Meter of New Richmond, president of the 
State Press Association, who gave his views on 
“What Can Be Accomplished by State-Wide 
Organization;’ Bert E. Walters of Mosinee, who 
spoke on ‘Relationship Between Publisher and 
Patron; and A. J. Riek of Weyauwega, who told 
of his experience in “‘Handling Country Corre- 
spondence.”’ 

After the business session the visitors were 
treated to an auto ride through the city and the 
country. At 8:00 o’ciock they were entertained 
at a banquet. Among the speakers were Hon. 
W. D. Connor, C. B. Edwards, Hon. Merlin Hull 
and Carl Raubenstein. 

Waupaca was selected for the next summer 
meeting. 


WISCONSIN LAW SUPPLEMENTS 


The law supplements containing the 1917 
session laws of the Wisconsin legislature make 
260 pages of the supplement prepared for circu- 
lation by the weekly newspapers of the state. 
Two years ago these supplements made 208 pages; 
the increase is therefore about 30 per cent. The 
state pays each newspaper $100 for circulating 
these supplements, and many publishers think 
they should receive increased compensation be- 
cause of the increased expense brought about by 
the larger supplements and high cost of paper 
and labor. It has been suggested that the news- 
papers should be paid according to the number 
of supplements circulated instead of at the flat 
rate. 


Color has a lot to do with mental attitude. 
When a printer’s pockets are lined with long 
green he’s usually happy. 
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E. herewith present to our readers the photo- 
\ graph of Major Henry L. Duboc of the Duboc 
Paper Company, 712 Federal Street, Chicago, 
who graduated from the First Officers’ Training 
Camp at Fort Sheridan with the highest honors 
that were obtained by any of the candidates. 


MAJOR HENRY L. DUBOC 


Mr. Duboc, who was a popular salesman among 
the trade, was a director of the Duboc Paper 
Company as well as sales manager of the concern. 
Immediately upon receiving orders to’ report at 
Fort Sheridan he obeyed them and threw himself 
heart and soul into his duties. Military life was 
not new to him as he had previously served in the 
national army and had for years been a non- 
commissioned officer attached to Colonel Sanborn’s 
staff of the First Regiment, Illinois National 
Guard. 

Major Duboc is now stationed at Fort Sheri- 
dan, and will act as one of the instructors at the 
Second Officers’ Training Camp, which begins on 
August 27th. At the conclusion of the camp he 
will join his regiment at Rockford. 

The friends of Major Duboc in the printing 
business in Chicago are legion, and they will 


' Blanche 


follow his career with considerable interest. He 
paid a friendly call on the editor of the Ben 
Franklin Monthly just after receiving his major’s 
commission and looked particularly fit after the 
strenuous training in camp. 

The Duboc Paper Company has had its ranks 
depleted by the war. In addition to the loss of 
the major from active business, no less than four 
other members of the sales and office force have 
been called to the colors. They are cheerfully 
bearing up, however, and Manager C. H. Duboc 
says he hopes that if any of his friends don’t 
happen to see a salesman about when an order 


is ready to be filled a telephone message to 
Wabash 7272 will bring quick results. 


CALUMET’S ANNUAL OUTING 


The annual picnic and field day of the Calumet 
Ben Franklin Club was held on Saturday, August 
18th, at West Pullman Park, and as usual proved 
to be a most enjoyable affair. There was a large 
attendance, over a hundred adults and children 
being in the party. The committee in charge, 
consisting of President John Foster, Vice-President 
T. S. Roberts, Secretary David H. Dryburgh, 
Will C. Smith and W. McDonnell, left nothing to 
be desired. The park commissioners extended 
every courtesy, including the privileges of the 
swimming pool for an exclusive hour and a half. 
As the weather was hot a goodly number took 
advantage of the opportunity to cool off. Games 
were played and races were run, but the piece 
de resistance was the serving of the chicken dinner 
which has for many years been one of the at- 
tractions of the outing. Nineteen-seventeen was 
no exception. There was all the white or dark 
meat one could eat; and corn on the cob, potatoes 
baked in their jackets, with liberal portions of 
jungle salad and other items on the menu left 
no excuse for any one to be hungry. In fact the 
committee, as a special inducement, offered to 
refund the price of admission to anyone who 
claimed not to be replete. Before separating 
the company passed votes of thanks to all who 
had contributed to their creature comfort, espe- 
cially mentioning Mrs. Roy E. Roberts and Miss 
Roberts, who rendered such valuable 
assistance in the preparation of the repast which 
will long linger in the memory of those privileged 
to partake of it. 


ACCURACY 


You can’t properly execute an order until you 
know what the order is. 

It is better to ask a question than make a 
mistake. 

If you’re not sure you're right, you're probably 
wrong. 

Be sure you know where you're going before 
you proceed. 

Know what you want before you ask for it. 

Know what you're told to do before you try 
to do it. 

Getting the story sometimes delays the start 
but it expedites the finish. 

Be sure the fault isn’t in your ear before you 
blame his mouth. 


When a sociable printer has a minute to spare 
he goes and bothers some other printer who is 
busy. 
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W orkmen s Compensation 
Amendments 
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HE following is a summary of the principal 
amendments made to the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, and are of particular 

interest to the printing fraternity. They have 
been the subject of consideration by the legislation 
committee, of which Henry M. Loth is chairman, 
and the summary is based upon digests furnished 
by the attorneys of the Associated Employers of 
Illinois. It will be noted that there have been 
several changes. 

Section 2, which provides that every employer 
enumerated in Section 3, Paragraph (b) shall be 
conclusively presumed to have filed notice of his 
election to provide and pay compensation, is re- 
pealed. 

Section 3 is amended so as to make the Act 
compulsory and without election as to all em- 
ployers engaged in the following enterprises, all of 
which are declared to be extra-hazardous: 

|. The erection, maintaining, removing, re- 
modeling, altering or demolishing of any structure, 
except as provided in sub-section 8 of this section; 

2. Construction, excavating or electrical work, 
except as provided in sub-section 8 of this section; 

3. Carriage by land or water and loading or 
unloading in connection therewith; 

4. The operation of any warehouse or general 
or terminal storehouses; 

5. Mining, surface mining or quarrying; 

6. Any enterprise in which explosive materials 
are manufactured, handled or used in dangerous 
quantities; 

7. In any enterprise wherein molten metal, or 
explosive or injurious gases or vapors or inflam- 
mable vapors or fluids, or corrosive acids, are 
manufactured, used, generated, stored or con- 
veyed in dangerous quantities; 

In any enterprise in which statutory or 
municipal ordinance regulations are now or shall 
hereafter be imposed for the regulating, guarding, 
use or the placing of machinery or appliances, or 
for the protection and safeguarding of the em- 
ployees or the public therein; each of which occu- 
pations, enterprises or businesses are hereby de- 
clared to be extra-hazardous: Provided, nothing 
contained herein shall be construed to apply to 
any work, employment, or operations done, had 
or conducted by farmers and others engaged in 
farming, tillage of the soil, or stock raising, or to 
those who rent, demise, or lease land for any such 
purposes, or to any one in their employ or to 
any work done on a farm, or country place, no 
matter what kind of work or service is being done 
or rendered. 

Section 3%. (a.) (New.) Provides for pre- 
sumption of non-election in case of action in 
which plaintiff alleges that the employer has filed 
his notice of non-election and same is not denied 
by such employer. 

(b.) (New.) Provides form of certificate of 
non-election and non-withdrawal thereof. 

Section 4 is formally amended so as to include 
the extra-hazardous employments enumerated in 
Section 3. 

Section 5 first amended as to employee of any 
town, county, municipal corporation, etc., who is 


entitled to receive a pension or benefit from such 
body politic so as to be entitled only to such part 
of such pension or benefit as is in excess of the 
amount of compensation recovered by such 
employee, his personal representative, etc. 
Second. Amended by eliminating the phrase, 
“Whose employment is but casual,” so as to 
make Act applicable to employees casually en- 
gaged in the trade, business, occupation, etc. 


Section 7. (b.) Amended so as to apply only 
to parent totally dependent upon the earnings of 
the employee. 

(c.) (New.) Provides as to payment to parent, 
grandparent or grandchild, in case no amount is 
payable under Paragraphs (a) (b) in an amount 
of not less than one thousand six hundred and 
fifty dollars and not more than three thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

(h.) (New.) Provides for increases over the 
minimum of one thousand six hundred and fifty 
dollars payable to widow as follows: 

One hundred dollars additional in case of 
widow and one child under sixteen years of age. 

Two hundred dollars additional in case of a 
widow and two or more children under sixteen 
years of age. 

2. Provides for increases over the maximum 
of three thousand five hundred dollars payable 
to widow as follows: 

Two hundred and fifty dollars additional in 
case of widow and one child under sixteen years 
of age. 

Five hundred dollars additional in ‘case of 
widow and two or more children under sixteen 
years of age. 

Section 8 (e) 16. Amends Act as to compen- 
sation payable for loss of sight of an eye by add- 
ing thereto ‘‘or the permanent and complete loss 
of its use.” 

17. Provides for payment for permanent 
partial loss of use of member or sight of eye in the 
proportion that such partial loss bears to total 
loss of use of such member or sight of eye. 

(j.) (New.) Provides for an increase of five 
per centum for each child of employee under six- 
teen years of age in cases of payment made under 
this section. 

Section 13. (a.) Industrial board increased 
from three to five members, two representing 
employing class, two representing class of em- 
ployees and one not identified with either class. 

(b.) (New.) Vesting in the Industrial Com- 
mission provided for in the Act known as “The 
Civil Administrative Code of Illinois,’ when the 
same becomes effective, the powers and duties 
vested in the Industrial Board by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

Section 14. Increases salary of arbitrators to 
twenty-four hundred dollars per year. 

Section 16. Amended so as to provide for the 
application and issuance of commissions to take 
testimony and gives the board power to adopt 
the necessary rules governing same. 

Section 19. (f) 3. (New.) Provides that no 
writ of certiorari shall issue and no suit in chan- 
cery shall be commenced unless and until a bond 
shall have been filed with the clerk of court. 
The amount thereof to be fixed by any member 
of the Industrial Board, sureties to be approved 
by the clerk of said court. Also provides that 
any one of the judges of the Supreme Court may 
in vacation order that writ of error issue. 
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(j.) (New.) Provides that the testimony of 
injured employee who subsequently dies may in a 
later proceeding be introduced with the same 
- force and effect as though such person were 
present at such later proceeding. 

Section 26. (b.) Amended so as to deprive 
the employer of the defenses of assumed risk, 
negligence .of fellow servant or contributory 
negligence in case employer fails to furnish the 
sworn statement, security, indemnity, bond or 
insurance provided for by this section. 

Section 31. Amended so as to include persons 
engaged in the businesses enumerated in_ sub- 
sections | and 2, Paragraph (b) Section 3, who 
undertake to do the work mentioned therein and 
make them liable to pay compensation to their 
own employees and in addition to employees of 
any contractor or sub-contractor employed by any 
such persons unless such contractor or sub- 
contractor carries liability insurance or guarantees 
his liability to pay compensation. 

7. The: employer shall acknowledge, in writing 
to the issuing officer, the receipt of the employ- 
ment certificate within three days after the be- 
ginning of the minor’s employment. Within three 
days after the termination of the employment of 
such minor if he is then under sixteen years of 
age the employer shall return by mail the cer- 
tificate of employment of such minor to the issu- 
ing officer. Any minor whose certificate has been 
so returned shall be entitled to a new employ- 
ment certificate upon the presentation of a state- 
ment from another prospective employer as in the 
first instance, accompanied by a new certificate 
of physical fitness. 

8. The department of labor may require the 
production of employment certificates, registers, 
and wall lists for inspection. 

9. Minors between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen shall not be employed more than six days 
of any one week nor more than eight hours in 
any one day nor before the hour of 7 a. m. 
nor after the hour of 7 op. mm. yEvery. employer 
shall post in a conspicuous place in every room 
where such minors are employed stating hours 
required of them for each day of the week and 
the starting and stopping hours of work, and the 
beginning and ending of the times allowed for 
meals. Printed forms of such notices will be 
furnished upon application to department of 
labor, state house, Springfield, Illinois. 

10. Minors between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen shall not be employed in operating, assist- 
ing in operation of, caring for, or tending ma- 
chinery or in any dancer occupation; nor shall 
any female under the age of sixteen years be 
employed in any capacity when such employment 
requires that she remain standing for and during 
the performance of her work. 

The penalty for violation of the provisions of 
this Act are a fine of not less than $5.00 nor 
more: than $100.00. 

A minor between the ages of feitieen and 
sixteen, employed previous to July |, 1917, the 
time that this Act went into effect, antl working 
under an age and school certificate, is not re- 
quired to secure a new certificate under the 
present law under the construction of the law by 
the factory inspection department. 


Think ahead of your work. One grain of pre- 
paredness is worth a ton of correcting mistakes. 


THE CHICAGO TYPOTHETAE SCHOOL 


OF PRINTING 


‘Since May 18, 1914, several members of the 
Typothetae division of the Franklin-Typothetae 
of Chicago have maintained the Chicago Typothe- 
tae School of Printing. The purpose of the school 
is to train apprentices employed in the shops 
of the members maintaining the school. 

The length of the course of training in the 
school is two years. To be admitted to the 
school a boy must be a grammar school graduate, 
or better, be between fourteen and fifteen years 
of age, of normal size, and have no apparent 
physical defects. Of boys possessing these quali- 
fications, only as many are admitted as there are 
jobs for among the different shops. 

During his two years of training in the school, 
each pupil spends half of each day, five days per 
week, in the school and the other half of each 
day and Saturday forenoon in the shop of his 
employer. The school and everything connected 
with it are furnished each boy without expense, 
and in addition, he is paid a weekly wage for 
his part time shop work. The following is the 


uniform wage scale for the first three years: 
During the first six’ months, $3.00 per week; 
second six months, $3.25 per week; third six 


months, $3.50 per week; fourth six months, $3.75 
per week; fifth six months (working full time in 
shop), 18 cents per hour; sixth six months (work- 
ing full time in shop), 20 cents per hour. Each 
pupil reaches the journeyman’s scale within five 
years after entering the shop on full time. 


Each half day in school is equally divided 
between studying academic subjects directly re- 
lated to the printing trade and learning to be a 
good compositor. The academic subjects studied 
are spelling, syllabication, capitalization, punc- 
tuation, drawing, grammar, arithmetic and various 
other subjects of immediate value and interest to 
boys learning the printing trade. 

The training in hand composition consists of 
a series of practical graded lessons giving the 
fundamental principles of good typography. These 
principles are explained to each boy, then he 
reads them from his copy as he sets the copy into 
type, thus putting into immediate practice the 
principles he has been taught. Each _ lesson 
is supplemented by an abundance of material 
furnishing additional practice. The immediate 
personal supervision of the instructor in printing 
starts each pupil right and keeps him right, so 
that wrong or bad habits of workmanship are not 
formed. 


The advantages of the school are: 


Cire Le 


gets a much better type of boy than has been 
going into the printing industry; (2) It gives 
this boy such a training as apprentices have 


never before been able to get, making him more 
efficient at the end of two years than the best of 
boys, under the old system, would be at the end 
of four of five years, or even longer; . (3) It 
gives particular attention to developing each boy 


into a clean, manly man as well as a_ skilled 
workman; and (4) It gives each shop the 
primary element entering into any successful 


enterprise, whether it is making money of fighting 
an enemy, namely, well trained, loyal, aggressive 
man-power. 
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Realization without hope loses half its charm. 


A real vice is generally a virtue carried too far. 


Confidence in success kills the “‘can’t be done’”’ 
spirit. 


Thought is absolutely of no value without 
action. 


It is useless for a printer to study unless he 


thinks. 


A favor granted ungraciously is worse than a 
refusal. 


“When in doubt, tell the truth.’”—Mark 


Twain. 


Too often a printer mistakes companions for 
friends. 


Lots of printers who have an aim in life lack 
ambition. 


Hungry horses cannot go far, neither can a 
starved brain. 


The hinges of true friendship have never been 
known to rust. 


Devices of precaution avail nothing without 
human caution. 


The printer who pretends to know and doesn’t 
is as false as dice. 


Politeness gains esteem; it is the proof that 
you respect another. 


The cost of experience is never fully realized 
until one goes to law. 


_ “Forget your troubles—think of all the good 
times you've enjoyed.” 


Adversity is the acid test that tells how 
successful a man can be. 


There are a lot of printers who give a good 
example of petrified motion. 


The more time a printer spends in wishing 
the less he has for climbing. 


Don’t be blind to the virtues of an enemy or 
the shortcomings of a friend. 


A printer should hold what he has to say until 
he is quite prepared to say it. 


Through a printer’s tongue we get a glimpse 
of his brain, or the lack of it. 


Some printers kick because their daily bread 
doesn’t come already buttered. 


The best ad a printer can ever get is an 
enthusiastic, satisfied customer. 


“Getting even’ with your competitor is the 


most futile of all futile futilities. 


Every time a printer conquers the blues he 
acquires a new fund of courage. 


A printer makes more good resolutions when 
he is broke than at any other time. 


The color of truth depends a great deal upon 
the lenses through which you look. 


If a printer wishes to be miserable the best 
way is for him to think about himself. 


The printer who has not overcome temptation 
knows not his own strength or weakness. 


‘Find me the man who suits the place; not 
a man the place would suit.’’-—Napoleon. 


The matter of getting the right and _ best 
results is not all one-sided by any means. 


Knowledge may be power, but it’s seldom 
powerful enough to move a stubborn printer. 


“You'd better not know so much, than know 
so many things that ain’t so.’’—Josh Billings. 
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OME printers with a high cost per pro- 
ductive hour have been compelled to recog- 
nize as one of the causes of this high cost 

the large, varied and heavy equipment behind 
the men in the composing room. It is said that 
the average value of type and material behind 
each man in the average composing room is 
about $1,000. There are plants where the equip- 
ment behind the man only runs to, say, $500, 
and there are other plants where the equipment 
is fully $5,000 to the workman. In the former 
case the material is all constantly in use, the 
plant soon wears out, the depreciation is figured 
low, and the productive hour cost is kept down 
to the minimum. In the latter case there is a 
vast amount of material that remains in the 
cases more or less from year to year, much of it 
becomes obsolete long before it is worn out, the 
interest charges and the depreciation charges— 
generally figured altogether too low—increase the 
overhead burden enormously, and the productive 
hour becomes abnormally high. 

Where shall the line be drawn? How can the 
cost of the productive hour be reduced without 
materially crippling the plant> These are the 
problems facing the owners and managers of 
plants whose cost records reveal the necessity 
for a prohibitive selling price for the productive 
hour in their individual plants. Hundreds of 
printers are utterly unable to maintain the selling 
price dictated to them as reasonable by their 
reliable cost records. This is becoming a grave 
matter and demands serious consideration by 
progressive printers in all our large cities. 

One remedy is to avoid haste in following 
every new type fashion; another aid is to consider 
well the prospective durability of the type face; 
its hold upon the public fancy; and its general 
utility. 

Another remedy is in the prompt discarding 
of worn type—the avoidance of excessive make- 
ready. The expense of using worn type is often 
greater than its original cost. Unused type is a 
drain upon capital invested, while old type adds 
heavily to the cost of using it. 

Still another remedy may be found in the dis- 
posing of type and ornaments while the fashion 
for their use is but dying and not dead. They 
need not be sold as old metal, for they possess a 
market value as live material. There are scores 
of printers in every city who are content—more 
or less—to remain outside the small circle of the 
high grades, and these would purchase compara- 
tively modern fonts at a fairly good price. Here 
is the opportunity for local clubs, provided the 
matter is undertaken in the right way. 

Anyway, the printer with an abnormally high 
productive hour cost must, in some way, reduce 
that cost so that he can sell the productive hour 
at or above its cost. The writer has positive 
knowledge of cost records where the hour cost is 
considerably over $2, yet where estimates and 
charges are made on a selling price of $1.50 to 
$1.75. Many of the high grades must needs 
beware of the pitfalls their relia oe cost systems 
are placing in evidence. 


A VERY HANDY SCALE 


Here’s a handy scale, built up on actual 
records, not to fit the case where the printer is 
determined to get the job—with or without profit, 
but to help determine actual selling values. The 
scale is for average quality of work, average 16-lb, 
stock, average composition, etc. If the work is 
above the average in any detail, higher prices 
should be estimated or charged. 

This scale covers memo. heads, !etterheads, 
billheads (provided the ruling is taken into proper 
consideration, either in the cost of stock, as in 
ready-ruled billheads, or an additional cost— 
with profit—over and above cost of stock), and 
the scale may also be made to cover rene 
circulars, hand bills, etc., provided always the 
extra work—if any—is given consideration. 

Printers who sell their product along the lines 
of this scale will invariably make a profit—not 
large, but real. The table deserves close study. 


LETTERHEADS, BILLHEADS, STATEMENTS, ETC. 
Stock Costing 250 | 500 | 1,000 | 2,500 | 5,000 10,000) Add. 
per 1,000 or or per | per per | per | per 
less | less | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
SO 2a Rees atc iat ener ei tie $2.25 $2.60 |$3.35 |$1.90 |$1.70 |$1.60 |$1.50 
SOO Serena aeictetcove eter taheaeke aerate oho 225091 3:00: | 3.70 25° | 1,809) 1.75) | 1070 
CD enetyearneaie hs a) ae Areata id QHObs leo 15 4) 4. 15) 2.60 Wea sOsle2 20 ee L0) 
5 SO Asan racer ata eee 2-70) 3.20 | 4.20 | 2-65: 2.35. |-2.80)"2220 
OO vs rade ae ates amelecvae a anaes 2.70) 3.25. 4.25 2.9001 27255)| 2-40) 12730 
10 Ober ca poet Ree gehts nen eta se ae 2.70 | 3.30 | 4.80 | 3.10 | 2.70 | 2.45 | 2.35 
TQS eegas Mae ee 2.75 13.35 | 4.40'| 3.35 | 2.85.) 2.50 | 2.40 
1 PN Pee aa oaxteous Goriteire sanasoe 2.80 | 3.40 | 4.50 | 3.40 | 2.95 | 2.60 | 2.45 
LPT AN thi Pana EA Hoos ran oo 2°80 3.45. | 4.60.) 3.50! 3.05 |) 2.:70) 2550 
Li SO eau teeter istcla: Aelens 2.85 | 3.50 |,4.75 | 3.60) |3.15 | 2.80 | 2.60 
1 LUE ceciceeracicnceno ma eetetodt centers 2.90) 3.55 | 4.85 3.75 | 3-30)).2.95 12.75 
LED Oke topes eee cictetone Deterausineteietcraiters 2.90 | 3.60 | 5.00 | 3.90 | 3.45 | 3.10 | 2.90 
hal (DEP a cuaice NcRCIO ee clr ceric ore ae 2.95 | 3.80 | 5.35 | 4.20 | 3.75 | 3.40 | 3.20 
PRO De er cae RO ae SS tt Se ee OOP 3.05 | 4.00 | 5.70 | 4.50 | 4.05 | 3.70 | 3.50 
2. LO ee Bees Oak ee eae 3.15 | 4.15 | 6.00 | 4.80 | 4.35 | 4:00 | 3.75 
DOO Rize Wot aere orana seid tonc eee versie ae tohe 3.20 | 4.25 | 6.25 | 5.10 | 4.65 | 4.30 | 4.10 
DEH a ae RORY RELA Rice ee SCE EN Oe 3.30 | 4.40 | 6.60 | 5.40 | 4.95 | 4.60 | 4.40 
Sic OD). Sram cteseisyettre Sane ee ote tales 3.40 | 4.55 | 7.00 | 5.70 | 5.25 | 4.90 | 4.70 
BF ene aie OE an ro cy Ses oa 70 7240) | 6-80) deen, ono0 nolou 
4 OO Sa eis POE ote Choy atone ce 3.50 | 4.95 | 8.00 | 6.90 | 6.85 | 6.10 | 5.90 
HOE patie tots ciel te naiate to aters 3.60 | 5.25 | 8.60 | 7.60 | 7.15 | 6.80 | 6.60 
Dy OO earthen st tars hctenak ow ke Crcniee tavenchatese 3.75 | 5.50 | 9.30:| 8.30 | 7.90 | 7.50 | 7.30 
Addifor colorediink’ 7... 0.4.2.0 sci eet -40 | .20 ites 3055 10 
Add each additional color....... 200M 2025-2200) 1. 7 oealel Oo Onl ele eon elmo 
One line only, second color....... Tear D4 bal Veto 150 i225 el 00a 00' 
Wherever either composition or ruling is 


worth more get it in the estimate or charge. 
Add when there are such extras as punching, 
perforating, padding, etc. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM INDIA 


The Ben Franklin Monthly circulates among 
printers in foreign climes. Often we receive letters 
on problems which confront members of the craft 
abroad and we are always pleased when we hear 
from them. 


The other day we got an interesting letter 
from W. S. Mead of Lucknow, India, who, 
among other things, wrote: ‘We wish to add a 
word of appreciation for the good work you are 
doing in encouraging printers to stiffen up their 
backbones and not let the public do too much 
of the price-making for the printing trade. Take 
it from me, an ounce of quality talk with some- 
thing to really back it up will explode a pound of 
the ‘I can get it done for $3 less’ yarn. There's 
more fun eating a crust of bread made from a 
profit on one decent. job, than eating. a similar 
crust made from the total profits of ten slap- 


dash jobs.” 

It seems that no matter where printers are, the 
same problems of trying to overcome the desire 
to get work at any price present themselves. 


) 
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A Busy Office 


HUDNNNUOUIANLALSLUAANAEU LAU 


HE U. S. government printing office at 
Washington, D. C., is a busy place these 
days. If you ever have occasion to doubt 

that we are ina real war just ask the government 
printing office. There are employees here who, 
having successfully weathered two wars, know 
just as much about war as Sherman did, and they 
are certain that so far as printing goes there has 
never been a war like this one, writes Frederic J. 
Haskin, in a special letter to the Chicago Daily 
News. 


A few days after the sinking of the Maine, 
which precipitated our last war, a report con- 
cerning the disaster was sent to the government 
printing office and ordered to be printed. It 
contained 300 pages of text and required twenty- 
four full-page engravings. Although the rough 
draft of the report was not received until 4:00 
o'clock one afternoon, it was printed, bound and 
engraved and on the desks of senators and repre- 
sentatives at 9:00 o'clock the next morning. 


The printing office was rather proud of this 
record in 1898. Today it is ashamed of it. 
“Why, we could do ten times that amount of 
printing, binding and engraving in twenty-four 
hours nowadays, boasted one employee the other 
day. “In fact, there really ain’t no limit to what 
we can do,” he added modestly. 


Apparently, this is no exaggeration. There 


is practically no limit to the activities of the 
United States printery today. In times of peace 
it is one of the busiest departments of the govern- 
ment—a government which is a vigilant advocate 
of the American prerogative of free and _ pro- 
longed speech. But the amount of work pro- 
cuced during the past two months has established 
a record never before equaled in the history of the 
plant. 


With the declaration of war came hundreds of 


rush orders from the various departments. Every 


bureau wanted its bulletin first. Also, congress 
started on legislation which required whole books 
of hearings and enlarged the Congressional Record 
to a formidable size. Then, on May 10th, the 
first number of the Cfficial Bulletin, published by 
the committee on public information, was _ re- 
ceived. This bulletin makes eight pages, and 
82,100 copies must be printed each day and mailed 
out. So the office, in addition to all its other 
multifarious duties, now gets out a daily news- 
paper ‘‘on the side.”’ 

The law requiring registration for the draft 
called for immense quantities of printing, always 
at a moment’s notice. The majority of this 
printing had to be mailed from the office. There 
were 25,000,000 registration cards, for instance, 
and 18,000,000 copies of certificates of registration, 
while the other necessary equipment, including 
blanks, vouchers, telegrams and _ instructions, 
totaled approximately 7,000,000 pieces. 

The next rush order was for Liberty Bond 
posters. The government wanted 1,000,000 post- 
ers, printed in two colors, in three days, and as 
soon as these were finished an additional order 
was placed for four times as many boy scout 


posters. The boy scouts themselves came to the 
rescue in the latter case, a number of boys 
coming to the printing office and mailing the 
posters. 


From the war and navy departments at this 
time came a perfect deluge of reports which they 
insisted must be printed immediately. Most of 
these took the form of regular bound volumes. 
The first order was for 10,000 copies of the 
“Hand Book for Enlisted Men; next, 20,000 
copies of the ‘Soldiers’ Deposit Book; then 
100,000 copies of the ‘““Manual of Interior Guard 
Duty; 20,000 “Provisional Drill and Service 
Regulations; - 100,000 “‘Manuals for Court-Mar- 
tial; 100,000 “Small Arms Firing Manual;” 
26,000 copies of “Rules of Land Warfare,’ and 
90,000 copies of “Infantry Drill Regulations.” 
These are only a few of them. 


The department of agriculture has placed some 
enormous orders since the war broke out. Over a 
million copies of the 50-page book on the home 
vegetable garden were printed and delivered to 
the department's division of publications. Prob- 
ably as many of the bulletins on home canning 
will be printed before long, and the edition of the 
booklet describing the process for home vegetable 
drying will crowd the million mark. All these 
booklets are profusely illustrated and must be 
turned out by presses suitable for half-tone work. 
Such a volume as the president’s draft regulations, 
containing seventy-eight pages, is a much simpler 
contract. The printing office turned out over 
500,000 copies of the regulations without delaying 
any other branch of its varied activities. 


All this extra work required a larger force and 
additional equipment. The paper cost alone rose 
to $300,000 a month, or $11,000 a day. New 
presses had to be installed, and 750 new employees 
were required. Formerly, the army and navy 
had taken care of their own printing in a branch 
office located in the state, war and navy building, 
but this branch was abolished three months ago 
in order to make room for the increased activities 
of the two departments. 


The regular work of the printing office must 
be continued, of course, no matter how many 
rush orders come in on the side. Every day it 
must print the Congressional Record, daily con- 
sular reports and financial statements issued by 
the United States treasury. The Congressional 
Record varies in size, but not owing to any con- 
sideration for the scarcity of white paper and of 
labor in the printing office. Not only do our 
legislators say all they want to say on the floors 
of congress, but they often “extend” their re- 
marks in the Record for twenty or thirty pages. 


But then the printing office belongs to con- 
gress. When the United States first set up a 
national government no provision was made for 
public printing. When Washington had a mes- 
sage he wished to deliver to congress he wrote 
it laboriously by hand and then took it to the 
capitol and read it. The same was true of our 
early congressmen. 


However, this system’ was voted _ unsatis- 
factory both by the legislators themselves and by 
the people, who did not know what congress was 
doing. It was strongly recommended that the 
laws and other proceedings of congress be printed. 
In 1794 the first official appropriation was made 
for public printing. This was for $10,000, which 
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was to be spent ‘“‘for firewood, stationery and 
printing.” 

After this the government printing was annu- 
ally let by contract—a system which resulted in 
general chaos, and, it has been said, not a little 
graft. Then congress tried appointing printers for 
each department. There was a printer for the 
house, a printer for the senate and one for each 
bureau. This also failed. Next a superintendent 
of public printing was appointed, the office being 
established by act of congress, to supervise all 
contracts let for printing. It was Lincoln, in 
1861, who forced the issue of a public printery— 
something that had been agitated off and on for 
years, but had never materialized. A printer by 
the name of Cornelius Wendell had a large print- 
ing plant not far from the capitol, and congress 
bought this plant for $135,000. 

This old printery is still standing next door to 
the new government printing office. It is used for 
a warehouse, mailing room and carpenter shop, 
while a new fireproof seven-story building houses 
the present United States printery, the largest 
printing plant in the world. ; 

Its working equipment is the very finest tha 
can be procured. Electric trucks carry the ma- 
terial from one process room to another, and an 
electric chute carries the mail matter, of which 
there is an immense quantity each day, under- 
ground to the city postoffice. Not the fraction of 
a second is lost. 


WHO PAYS FOR MISTAKES 


An Ohio printer says that he charged $15 for 
5,000 four-page circulars, mostly printed twice 
under peculiar circumstances. The author saw 
the proof and made some corrections—these were 
attended to and a corrected copy of the job was 
given him as soon as it had been made ready on 
the press. When the job was about half com- 
pleted, the author returned the press copy of the 
job with a dozen other corrections, demanding that 
they be made in the entire 5,000 copies. 

It seems that most of these second corrections 
were purely printer’s errors: periods where com- 
mas should have been, turned letters, and in one 
case there was a change of a word from the 
original copy. Who should bear the burden? 


While authors are responsible for changes made 
in proof or copy after the type has been set, 
printers are responsible for purely typographical 
errors. The printer should take care that the 
subject matter is pointed with reasonable correct- 
ness, he must see that letters are not inverted, 
and that the print conforms to copy. If the 
author O. K.’s a proof he assumes responsibility 
only for the general correctness of the job; he 
is not a printer, is not versed in the niceties of 
punctuation and does not know the difference be- 
tween a figure 9 and an inverted 6, cannot dis- 
tinguish an upside-down s, or tell an old English 
capital C from a capital T. In other words, he is 
not technical, is not expected to be such, and 
makes no pretensions in that direction. 


In this particular case the printer should 
compromise the best he can; both parties are at 
fault—the printer's errors are inexcusable, the 
author's change is of but little moment. The 
printer has been careless and must needs suffer 
for his neglect. 


SQUIER 


Chicago Printers at Golf 


NUNONPORSULNC LUCAS HAS 


= 


rn 


list of devotees of the royal and ancient 

game of golf. This was particularly notice- 
able at the seventh annua! tournament of the 
printing and allied trades held at Hinsdale Golf 
Club on August 7th. Although many faces 
prominent in meetings in the past few years were 
missing, which was extremely regretted, their 
places were filled with new blood, and the tourna- 
ment which was staged left very little to be 


desired. 


The entries, just under sixty, came up to 
those of 1916. A prettier course could hardly 
have been selected, and the holes negotiated were 
decidedly on the sporting order. Shortly after 
half past eight the first foursome was on its way. 
The committee, which consisted of John I. Oswald 
(chairman), W. A. Grant, J. Harry Jones, Walter 
F. Klein, W. Rubovits, Henry T. Smith and 
Franklin Wanner, had made the arrangements 
which were complete in themselves. Matters 
over which they had control were au fait, but the 
weather man was not so considerate. In the 
early morning an overcast sky predicted rain, 
but it held off until just about half past eleven. 
Then the storm broke, driving the players to 
shelter, that is to say the majority. Some of the 
dyed-in-the-wool golfers refused to quit, and 
despite the adverse atmospherical conditions fin- 
ished out the second nine and reached the club 
house wet to the skin, but undaunted in their 
courage to tackle the course again in the after- 
noon. 


ser year adds more Chicago printers to the 


The committee arranged for the playing of 
36 holes, medal play, eighteen to be played in 
the morning and eighteen in the afternoon, the 
choice of best eighteen holes being left to the 
players. The honors of the day fell to Walter 
Rubovits, son of Tobey Rubovits, who had the 
best low gross score. He turned in a card of 
seventy-seven, which was over three over par. 
Considering the weather, this is a performance 
which netted him the hearty congratulation of his 
friends. 


The clerk of the weather was good to the 
players in the afternoon. Shortly before 2 o'clock 
it cleared, and with the exception of a few drops 
of rain in the middle of the afternoon, fine 
weather prevailed. A flag tournament marked 
the play after lunch. On starting every player 
was given a flag which he carried until he reached 
the spot where his ball lay after playing all the 
strokes equal to par plus his handicap. 

The prize winners were: 

Choice Score Low Net Handicap: 
Smythe, R. R. Donnelley & Sons. 

Choice Score Second Low Net Handicap: A. 
R. Johnson, guest of W. E. Daniels of the A. E. 
Taylor Paper Company. 

Choice Score Low Gross Scratch: Walter 
Rubovits, of Tobey Rubovits Company. 


Flag Tournament: P. R. Soule of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Co. 


ANS Als F 
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The details of the day’s score. can better be 
understood by the following grouping of the 
contestants: 


Gross : 
PLAYER FIRM (EE ey eA 
Holes | °@P Score 
WisibLe ivy biG eaniecns R. BR. Donnelley & Sons......... 86 22 64 
Walter Rubovits...... Tobey Rubovits.......+ ‘Silas, Sas Wil 8 69 
(Ac Rie JObNSOn..-. eee GaUWES ieee, aneter nara ae scsca whem rtm atiecs 87 18 69 
C@. EH. Robinson....... (CRUCTRGNe Grae ORES =, a aoe ae 87 17 70 
Hi. l. Jameson....... Blakeley-Oswald Co............. 85 15 70 
Henry Allen, )...ae8 2 W.J Hartman Company....-.... 107 35 72 
W.. ds Danielson: Ae pelea vel Onset cls Commer re 84 12 Te, 
die Wie OTeSSOL mer cee: Relves Donnelley :& Sonsess. ..s0: 86 14 72 
H.G..Bordwellis.s... Whiting Paper Company......... 86 13 73 
JoGt Reynoldsici 1: W. Va. Pulp & Paper Company... 83 10 13 
PAR SOules scree American Type Founders Co..... 103 30 73 
HAS I PACCY. cca eo. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler....... 88 15 73 
A.R. Kennedy....... Geouk. Morril& Cokmeecs. ons. 85 11 74 
dW eUNVEl eves oo ee idarvester Press... Gemaswe« oss 91 16 75 
Franklin Wanner..... Wanner Machinery Co........... 89 13 76 
WW = Deckers. .us.., Bradner natthyds Copsey ss. 101 25 76 
Cede Strombere-annae Strombers-Allen Co. 5...:......- 104 28 76 
G, is Brisbeen. a47e.-|) Bradner smith. &:Comme.. .ae. 103 26 el 
Ayevlye ul Gaiie see yrs | AUD yao VV LOOT Sian. 3. nme ee cece. 104 27 77 
E. W. Kirchner.......| Kirchner Printing House........ . 95 18 77 
It Ge AVBUEC TE Sie cae American Typefounder Co....... 88 10 78 
W. Po Johnstone... 2... FINS Me IS OCLIC Opts tg, cee cet tee 102 24 78 
DASlide; Ire... Slade, Hipp & Meloy............ 98 20 78 
C. R. Murry..........| Barnhart Bros. & Spindler....... 101 23 78 
Wi. Rie Bowers cere R. R. Donnelley & Sons......,.. 92 14 78 
John I. Oswald....... Blakeley-Oswald Co........:.... 99 18 81 
ESS cltanson eee Wacnerclanson.... sess ce 98 17 81 
aC aco bssmee eer: Bermingham & Seaman Co...... 103 22 81 
Wekoltrench’es..n 0: Barnhart Bros. & Spindler....... 102 20 82 
A.C. McFarland..... URonGmbress a) yx ers 93 10 83 
Jim onestesnces foes Marshall-Jackson....:%.:........ 109 26 83 
M. Ei. Franklin. ...... Wiest aE Eley ls © Ober: oe nero ae 98 15 83 
Cane Remplonssme. 5: (GUGS ERE en ede eo ae eee 111 28 83 
(GRGEuittell prc. eco Ri. &. Donnelley & Sons. .......- 95 11 84 
NS MB oa Shacthe lian oer Bradner omic. Cote eenne.iane > 98 14 84 
Hi Van Petten........ Wiens Wiroes aa CO} pe ee Sees LOS 2 84 
AWE Sails Shaanltel these tcc (|) Sigmund=Uillaaan! ss. ge ees + 104 19 85 
Geo. F.Schmid...... (Giles ener is ais sek creer secre oes 106 20 86 
UGWISCOE, a nvesoro car Hranklin Company.......--:---- 102 16 86 
MS. Burnettenn.--.6 Schlau-Burnett Co...........-... 121 35 86 
F.M.Stephens....... Bermingham & Seaman Co...... 107 20 87 
Paul Bessems......... : Intertype Corporation........... 111 24 87 
James H. Sweeney....| Lanston Monotype Machine Co...} il5 ei 88 
C. L. L’Hommedieu..| Western Type Foundry.......... 118 28 90 
ed ieereatl eS oe Sete J.W. Butler Paper Company..... 114 24 90 
W.E. Shoemaker..... J.W. Butler Paper Company..... 122 30 92 
ASM Barretiggesid-s Barnetts Sinderys qs. sce ners 6 a 123 30 93 
GrinHoleyewes- mess Bermingham & Seaman Co...... 117 24 93 
W.H. Armstrong..... VAnL Ges WalbOT Es ..% «cite tsiae cine cor 129 35 94 
Ee ViPsMonrenaanee see Bermingham & Seaman Co...... 116 22 94 
eV an © lean esmnt)| Guestinmene satin cs eerste monies 122 27 95 
BJ. MeCarthy...... Sunita eCartiny:.. eee cic: ee 148 35 115 
ee MieGarthyaneieue Sradth-MicSarbiniy:,..seesneee ee se: isye/ 30 122 
Hed. Armstrong... +... PRoIGG Coa NNR XON ESE eee re a occo ogni Ram 159 35 124 


A very appetizing cafeteria luncheon was 
served, and in the evening after the golfers had 
turned in their cards to the committee a recherche 
dinner was partaken of. W. H. French made a 
genial chairman and everyone voted the seventh 
annual tournament a success. 

After meeting the expenses of the tournament 


$100 was left over for the Red Cross Fund. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


Mid-West Paper Company, Chicago; capital, 
$50,000; August 18th; incorporators, James J. 
Glassner, Leo W. Hoffman and H. C. Levison. 


Music Trade Indicator, Chicago; capital, 
$50,000; August 18th; incorporators, George C. 
Daniels, L. W. Bludorn and M. H. Jones. 

Local Printing Company, Chicago; capital, 
$3,500; incorporated August 9th by A. L. Holecek, 
E. J. Dumroese and William W. Dumroese. 

Jaenicke-Dunham Printing Ink Company, Chi- 
cago; capital, $2,500; incorporated August [5th 
by W. E. Jaenicke, A. J. Hentschek and Fred- 
erick Dunham. 

The Engineering and Contracting Publishing 
Company, Chicago, was incorporated August 16th, 
with $150,000 capital, by Lewis S. Louer, Nell M. 
Clark and William H. Fogerty. 

Carbery & Reed, Chicago; capital, $7,000; 
incorporated August 16th by Norman A. Carbery, 
Clark S. Reed and Harry W. Carbery. 


FIGURING DISTRIBUTION 


Whence came the idea that distribution cost 
just 25 per cent of the cost of composition? 
It certainly is not founded on cost knowledge. 
The idea probably got a footing through the 
old-time piece compositor who was able, through 
two hours’ distribution of straight long primer to 
set his cases clean in eight hours, thus making 
out his old-time ten-hour day. 


And like the path that Foss’ calf made: 


“This forest path became a lane 

That bent and bent and turned again; 
This crooked lane became a road 

Where many a poor horse, with his load, 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun 

And traveled some three miles in one. 
And thus a century and a half 

They trod the footsteps of that calf.’ 


Yes, some printers still figure 25 per cent for 
distribution—‘‘theirs not to reason why.” 

In the modern up-to-date plant comparatively 
little calculation is made regarding distribution. 
It no longer figures as an item of cost directly, 
being entirely covered in the department non- 
productive time. The actual cost of distribution 
is not known in one plant in a thousand, if at 
all. This is because ‘“‘distribution’’ covers a 
multitude of errors, such as hunting for sorts, 
composition troubles, lost time, etc. In some 
composing rooms all the regular distribution is 
done by one or more men; this is an ideal plan. 
In other plants, boys put in all their spare time 
in distribution. This is wrong. Boys should not 
be allowed to distribute until they can distinguish 
readily between the various sizes and styles of type. 
Even then they will invariably distribute in the 
wrong cases, causing untold and untellable trouble 
to the compositor and extra expense to the firm. 
The careless distributor can do more harm in an 
hour than a careful compositor can put right in a 
day—and the day spent in putting such a wrong 
right is usually covered by the blanket word— 
distribution. 


If, under all these varying conditions, any 
firm can specify the exact cost of distribution, 
such firm is keeping its secret remarkably well. 


But, except in extreme circumstances, where 
ineficiency reigns supreme, distribution does not, 
in these days of machine set type matter, cost 
one-fourth that of composition. Where the use 
of the word ‘“‘distribution’’ is confined to the 
actual distribution of type into cases it should 
not exceed 10 per cent of the cost of composition. 
Where it also covers ‘“‘clearing up’ it may run 
to 20 per cent of composition’s cost. It will 
continue to be an unknown quantity for many 
years to come, probably until some foreman with 
super-efficiency segregates all non-productive time 
under specific terms and cuts out the blanketing 
word—distribution. Till then, all clearing up 
should be entered on the time tickets and go 
into the departmental overhead. 


As the Power of the Sea must ever lie in 
seamen of ability so must the Power of the 
Press ever lie in the ability of the printers. As 
one of America’s problems is the raising of more 
competent seamen, so the pressing problem of 
American printerdom is the raising of more 
competent printers. In either case: What is 
the best thing to do now? 
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WISCONSIN printer asks whether the Ben 
Franklin Monthly can and will put him 
wise as to an “effective method of finding 

the cost per hour of each operation.’ Sure; 
that’s what we are here for. And here it is as 
brief as possible. 


There are several reasons why the Standard 
Cost Finding System is considered the best; it is 
uniform, accurate and effective. It is built on 
the old Ben Franklin System. Hence, there is no 
need to talk or write about any other system, so 
far as printers and the allied trades are concerned. 
The best printers in the country have adopted 
it and none have discarded it. These are reasons 
enough why no printer should blunder along with 
a make-shift system or even with an accountant’s 
layout. Facts are easily arrived at, provided the 
printer wants the facts. The first prerequisite 
for success in cost-finding is earnestness on the 
part of the printer. 


A cost finding system begins with time records. 
In the composing room the man hour is the unit, 
in the pressroom the press hour is the unit, in 
the bindery the man or girl hour is generally the 
unit, but it often is very desirable here in estab- 
lishing the cost of a machine. 


A sample set of blanks can be had through 
the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, through the 
Ben Franklin Monthly, or through the United 
Typothetae of America. Each printer can either 
purchase blanks or print them himself either from 
type or electros. 


The order blank is identical with the job 
ticket. They are both filled out at one operation 
with a sheet of carbon between them. The ticket 
is on the face of an envelope which eventually 
contains all the proofs, O. K.’s, etc., connected 
with the job. The original is held in the office 
and should never be changed on its face unless 
a corresponding change is made on the job en- 
velope. On the back of the original job ticket 
is the job record, and every morning the time 
records are carried to these records. Hence the 
job records show at a glance just how much work 
has been done on any job in progress through the 
plant. 


The time tickets are usually printed on a 
distinctive color for each department. Where de- 
partments are subdivided in order to arrive at 
closer detail of cost, provision can readily be 
made to secure accurate records. Workmen fill 
out the blanks, the department foreman O. K.’s 
the time entered thereon, and the office decides 
what work is productive and what is non-pro- 


ductive. Salable time is productive time— 
composition, stone work, etc.—and _ non-salable 
time is i proofreader, foreman, 
errand boy, etc. On the back of the standard 


blanks the various operations are tabled under 
the two heads of productive and non-productive 
hours. Where an employee works in more than 
one department he should turn in two or more 
time tickets, one for each department in which 
he has performed either salable or‘ non-salable 


work. In a small plant one combination time 
ticket may be arranged; where the foreman or 
manager or superintendent or proprietor occasion- 
ally or continuously performs some productive 
operation, he must needs fill out a time ticket 
just as any other producer. 

There are other blanks, but all may be seen 
and examined at leisure by any printer, and as 
each blank is self-explanatory they may be passed 
over here. 


The keystone of the system is the ability to 
fill out form 9-H. Mr. Ellick once said that un- 
less a printer could fill out form 9-H he could 
not know his costs and hence was not a business 
printer. There are many non-business printers in 
existence. 


Along the top of form 9-H are blank spaces 


for every department, together with the amount 
of capital invested in each. There have recently 


been extra columns added to cover “‘Selling 
expense,’ “‘Stock handling,” as well as ‘“‘General 
expense.” To this blank is carried all the totals 


from other records; the payroll for each depart- 
ment is shown, the rent, heat, light, power, in- 
surance, taxes, interest, depreciation, bad debts, 


spoiled work, department direct expense, station- 
ery, aka Ot: cartage, carfare and all other 
expenses. Through these figures it is easy to 


obtain the total selling expense, the total stock 
handling expense, the total general expense and 
the total department cost without general expense. 

The general expense is then prorated on the 
basis of department cost and thus is obtained the 
total cost of each department for any given 
period—a week, a month, a quarter, or a year. 
The records show the total number of hours sold 
in each department and these divided into the 
total cost of the departments, including all 
salaries and all expenses, gives the cost per hour 
of each operation. 


A little figuring will also give the percentage of 
productive time in each department. The plant 
buys and fays cash for, say, 100 hours of time 
in the composing room, yet it only sells fifty of 
these hours. With such a fact in evidence it is 
possible to stop the leakage; ignorance of this 
fact accounts for the oft-repeated statement that 
the composing room is a sink-hole down which 
good money is thrown weekly. 


Any progressive printer who really wants to 
know where he is at can .install this system for 
himself in his own plant. Until he can intelli- 
gently fill out form 9-H ‘no printer should pose 
as a man of business. When every printer can 
fill out this blank there will be an approaching 
end to price-cutting and to the ridiculous esti- 
mates any buyer of printing can find if he puts 
forth a little effort. No printer wilfully sells a 
product below its known cost of production. It is 
only when the cost of a product is not known 
that the worst guesser gets the contract. The 
mere guessers never know just where they are at, 
trusting to luck and chance in matters where 
knowledge would prove to be power and business 
salvation. Know your costs. 


The primary asset of any printing business is 
its organization. 


To do away with competition one must create 
something too good for competition to imitate. 


e) 
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CATERING TO CUSTOMERS 


When you know your customers’ foibles there 
is little danger of wasting time and getting into 
controversies with them over trifles through 
misunderstanding. It may sometimes be _irri- 
tating to follow instructions which you know to 
be wrong, but when the customer thinks he’s 
right you must satisfy him if you wish to keep 
his orders. Sometimes a customer will complain 
if you don’t tell him of a mistake and will rectify 
it promptly if told. Others will resent any 
queries or suggestions whatever. There have 
been printing houses which insisted that customers 
comply with their standards on work. Not all 
care to do this. Usually the position taken is 
that the customer has the right to have what he 
asks in style or spelling, etc., so long as he pays 
for it. However, it has happened that dis- 
creditable work had to be furnished through the 
ignorance and obstinacy of the customer. In 
these cases the printer must forego his adver- 
tisement—the imprint—to save his own credit. 
As far as possible the printer should learn just 
what the customer wants before starting on his 
work, because otherwise there is likely to be 
trouble over charges for changes, and someone is 
going to lose when any work has to be done over. 
Don't let it be the printer. 


WHY PAPER PRICES AVIATE 


Paper mills give the following reasons why the 
price of paper will go higher: 

1. Workers are becoming scarcer. Ammuni- 
tion factories are taking them away in appreciable 
numbers at higher prices. 

2. Wages, now 25 to 50 per cent over last 
year, are increasing daily, and will go still higher. 

3. All materials entering into the manufacture 
and finishing of paper are still further increasing 
in price. 

4. Coal increase alone is adding very cor- 
siderably to the cost. 

5. Price of domestic pulp is fixed for the next 
three months, but the quantity is limited. 

6. Scandinavian pulp shipments have abso- 
lutely stopped. 

There are not enough rags in the country 
or being imported to make up the deficiency. 

8. There will therefore be a scarcity of paper. 

9. It will not be a question of price, but a 
question of paper. There will not be enough to 
supply the demand. Some people will have it— 
many will not. 


TAKING CHANCES IN GIVING CREDIT 


There is no infallible rule by following which 
one can be safe in extending credit. A customer 
may want close figures and yet be just as unsafe 
as one who is indifferent to the expense. Fre- 
quently there are warning signals which should 
never be ignored, Gradual lengthening of time in 
paying bills is ominous. It resembles a man who 
pays his rent in advance at first, but slips back by 
degrees until he must be dunned at the end of 
the month. All the time it must be getting 
harder to pay up. Still there are exceptions 
where a little consideration is needed and is later 
well rewarded. These exceptions don’t justify 
letting anyone get in too deep. The unexpected 
failures may drag you down. Would you lend a 
man money that you needed badly yourself? 
“Self preservation is the first law of nature.” 


SI 


W ants to Forge Ahead 
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FAIRLY good job compositor and all around 
handy man, now foreman in a Pennsyl- 
vania plant, sends specimens of his work, 

both composition and presswork, in order that 
one may judge as to how he would succeed in 
Chicago or in any other large city. He is now 
competent to estimate (on a wrong basis furnished 
by the house), and to make cost charges, and is 
quite efficient in many ways. 


What shall be said to such an inquirer? 


The writer has told this forty-year-old union 
printer that if he is afraid to take chances on 
getting located in the desired city, he should 
watch the advertisements in the trade papers 
and in the Sunday newspapers. By so doing he 
will soon find something worth while and _ will 
assuredly find his level. If he is determined to 
climb up opportunities will open, and if he wants 
to drift, the drifting stream will welcome him. 
He may have to work under a foreman for a 
while, but not long if his ambition is to rule 
rather than to be ruled. He is advised to keep 
on looking higher and higher until he gets what 
he thinks he wants and then to stick tight and 
work hard. 


He is futher advised to strive to become as 
good a business printer as he now is a practical 
printer, so that he may become more valuable to 
himself, to his employer, and to the industry. 


Quoting the writer's letter to this printer: 
“You say in one place that it has not been the 
practice of your firm to charge a profit on the 
stock. It should be the practice in every printing 
plant to charge a profit everywhere on every- 
thing every time. Miss no chance at _ profit- 
making for your employer. Larger profits for the 
proprietor make for higher wages for the work- 
man. No employing printer can raise wages 
except through better profits or greater efficiency. 
Get that idea well into your system; it is good 
for what ails you—stagnation. 


“Again, you say that you figure labor at 50 
cents an hour, add 20 per cent for overhead and 
leave the element of profit to the boss. This is 
all wrong. Study the costs in the plant in which 
you are employed; you will find that instead of 
your costs being 50 cents an hour they will be 
at least $1.25 an hour. It is not safe to sell a 
compositor productive hour anywhere much 
under $1.40 an hour. There is no money for 
the boss or for the workman if a low estimate of 
cost values rules in the plant. Do not imagine 
your costs in a small town are any lower than 
in a large city. Costs include all salaries, rents, 
taxes, insurance, depreciation, light, heat, power, 
bad debts, firm charities, spoiled work—in short, 
all the expenses of doing business and all the 
risks incidental to the production of salable 
printing. There can be no profit till all cost is 
covered. 


“The 20 per cent overhead is a mere guess 
and you know it is a mere guess. Every printer 
is a poor guesser on cost of production. Printers 
are the worst guessers in the business world and 
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they are the greatest gamblers. They take risks 
beyond belief. Cost knowledge beats all guess- 
work; it is power—when applied. 

“Possession of this power cannot harm any 
workman; he can apply it to his own advantage 
when opportunity offers. The element of profit 
is not all up to the boss; the efficient workman 
wants to know that the boss is on the up-grade— 
it makes him feel secure in his job. If the boss 
adds 25 per cent to cost for profit, it is only 20 
per cent profit on the selling price. The wise 
workman who is looking for advancement needs 
to realize what all this means to him, The in- 
terest of the boss is invariably the interest of the 
workmen, directly or indirectly. 

“Unfortunately few printers actually clear much 
more than 10 per cent profit, most of them make 
less than 5 per cent, thousands make less than 
journeymen’s wages, and others just drag out an 
existence. Hence, it is clearly the duty of the 
progressive and aggressive workman to see to it 
that he appreciates what cost of product means 
and that his firm makes a profit clear of all pos- 
sible costs. Get interested in this viewpoint of 
the printing business and you will be a more 
valuable workman, a more desirable foreman, and 
will soon reap the reward for rendering an up- 
building service. Excuse this freedom of talk; 
take such of it as you can digest, act upon it, 
and you will be a stronger man in the printing 
industry. It is here that strong men are needed.”’ 


SINCERITY OF SERVICE 


The member of an organization who can be 
invariably pleasant and painstaking is sure to 
attract the attention of the boss, says a writer in 
The Silent Partner. 

To be cheerful and courteous, to be enthu- 
silastic and earnest—these are the things that 
count. Not spasmodic efforts to be civil; not 
the hectic flush of good humor; not honeyed con; 
not hearty hand-shaking without the _ smile. 
These are all bunk. This world wants the neigh- 
borly, genuinely gracious service that comes 
from the honest heart. I mean the fixed, rock- 
grouted, permanent plan of being a real man or 
a real woman. 

So many folks get the word “politeness” in the 
right church but in the wrong pew. Politeness is 
the quality that takes a polish, a smoothness, a 
high finish. Politeness does not stand for sin- 
cerity of service. 

Sincerity is honesty of word or intention— 
freedom from false practice. 

Service is an imperative demand today. 

Sincerity of service will throw a flood of light 
through a store. It will bring more business and 
hold more trade than any set of rules or regu- 
lations made by man. 


PRINTING IN JAPAN 


A great deal of printing is now being done in 
Japan. Cigar labels, which at one time were very 
extensively produced in Germany and exported 
to this country, are being printed in Japan. Beer 
bottle labels are also being lithographed and sent 
to America by the Japanese. 

The progress made in literary productions, etc., 
can be in a slight measure judged from the fact 
that in Tokyo the recent statistics published 
show that 76l newspapers and magazines are 
published there and thirty-eight agencies are 
maintained. 


PORTRAIT STATIONERY FOR 
WOMEN 


The introduction of a new style of corre- 
spondence paper for women affords an oppor- 
tunity for the enterprising printer to introduce 
and push the sale of this novelty, either direct 
to the users or through the stationery trade. 


This new stationery has a small halftone 
portrait of the writer printed in the upper left 
hand corner of each folded sheet of paper. These 
pictures may be oval, oblong or cut to a hex- 
agonal shape. They are extremely attractive, 
taking the place of monogram or name and 


address. we Wf 

The portrait stationery should quickly be- 
come popular wherever it is properly introduced. 
The paper selected for this purpose should be 
preferably some linen finished stock of moderate 
cost, that can be purchased flat, with envelopes 
to match. The portraits are printed from _half- 
tones, either zinc or copper, of about 120-line 
screen, and it has been found that the cheaper 
linen finished writing papers are so soft that this 
screen will print well without mashing down the 
linen finish of the paper. Brown, dark green or 
dark blue ink looks well. 

A popular price for this new stationery would 
be $5, this including making the printing plate 
and furnishing the imprinted paper and envelopes 
to match, a box of eighty-four or 100 sheets and 
the same number of envelopes. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT THAT WORKED 


‘A blotter makes an effective, economical medium 
for getting your message directly to prospective 
customers. 

. “A small calendar printed on the blotter gives 
it double value. 

‘““Some of our customers issue calendar-blotters 
every month—and say it pays! 

“Let me design, write and print a snappy, 
business-pulling series for you. You get the 
benefit of my experience, pay for ordinary printing 
only—and get the best!”’ 

The average printer is often at a loss as to 
how to make an appeal for more business. Here’s 
a suggestion. This announcement appeared in a 
southern newspaper and brought satisfactory re- 
sults. It would be well in using such an ad- 
vertisement to send out by mail to prospective 
customers samples of blotters, preferably those 
in two colors with the month’s calendar printed 
thereon. It goes without saying that these 
blotters should be mailed on the last day of the 
month preceding the calendar month represented 
on them. The simple blotter may thus be made 
an effective piece of a printer’s publicity cam- 
A useful blotter is always acceptable. 


paign. 
THE SPIRIT OF ’76 
The Mergenthaler Linotype Company have 


issued as a supplement to the Linotype Bulletin, 
a fine reproduction of the famous picture, ‘““The 
Spirit of °76."° The printing is very creditable, 
in fact it is doubtful if it could be improved upon. 
It reflects praise, not only upon the plate makers, 
but also upon those responsible for the press- 
work. The print is well worth framing, especially 
as it has been varnished and roughed, giving it 
the appearance of a regular oil painting. 
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The Complete Flexibility of 
the Monotype Takes All the 
Limitations Out of the Com- 
posing Room. 


Besides setting the plain matter for booklets, 
circulars and periodicals, it handles with equal 
ease the most intricate tabular matter, the most 
complicated catalogs and price lists, which are 
impossible except at greatly increased cost on other 
machines or by hand. 


In what would be idle time for the other machines 
the Monotype makes all the Type, Leads, Slugs, 
Rules, Borders, and spacing material necessary to 
keep all the hand compositors working all the time 
on productive work without having to lose a minute 
in hunting sorts or tearing down old jobs to get 
material to work with. 


Every hour of every compositor is made a 
productive hour and all limitations are removed 
from the composing room. 


No job is too big for the plant to handle, nor too 
intricate to be handled on the Monotype with 
economy. 


And the benefit reaches over into the pressroom, 
where the new type in every job reduces the make- 
ready time fifty per cent. 


It Improves the Quality 
It Increases the Quantity 
It Reduces the Cost of the Output 


Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company . Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Boston Chicago Toronto 
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has never had an equal 
in quality, at the price, 
has made it the largest 
selling paper in America 


in this drade. 
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What the Franklin- 
Typothetae Is Doing 
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friendship between all employing printers. 
It is devising ways and means for bettering 
your condition and advancing your interests. 
It is stimulating printers to an active interest 
in each other. 
It is securing a better understanding between 
others engaged in the industry and yourself. 
It is encouraging a higher standard of eff- 
ciency. 
It is maintaining a just and equitable method 
of conducting business. 
It is urging co-operation and eliminating the 
evils of ignorant and ruinous competition. 
It is making the inter-relationships of the 
entire printing trades more harmonious. 


“Yes,” says someone, “that’s all very fine 
and high sounding generality, and I’m with you 
in it, but what about practical results>”’ 


Now you’re getting down to brass-tacks, Mr. 
Franklin-Typothetae member, and what you ask 
is a good indication! Glad to have you take that 
much interest. It indicates a normal, consistent 
mind containing a good average of gray matter! 
But ““Mr. Member,” please note this: you occa- 
sionally ask this very proper question but you 
don’t seek or wait for the answer. You are too 
much in a hurry, too much pre-occupied with 
your own affairs. Now it’s the most natural 
thing in the world for a man to give primary 
attention to his own private business. Notwith- 
standing this, if your own trade organization is 

worthy of your financial support, it certainly looks 
reasonable that it should receive enough of your 
time and attention to enable you to know what 
it is doing. You fail to attend your trade or- 
ganizations meetings and throw its _ letters, 
circulars, bulletins, etc., into the waste basket, 
mostly unread! You glance at the latter just 
long enough to see if your payments are due, 
instruct your cashier to send a check, and then 
forget the whole‘ matter until another check is 
due. Under these circumstances, is it any wonder 
that you don’t know what the association is doing 
for you? Is it any wonder that occasionally, 
upon receiving a notice of your dues, you lean 
back in your chair, scratch your head, look at the 
notice and say to yourself, “Yes, I believe in the 
principle of this thing all right, but what am | 
getting out of it?”’ 

Look here, Mr. Employing Printer, you 
wouldn’t put money into U. S. Steel without 
keeping track of what that corporation was 
doing and you wouldn't put money into any other 
business without knowing what it was earning for 
you. Why then shouldn’t you keep posted on 
what your own trade organization is doing? 


Any organization meriting your financial sup- 
port is worthy of some of your time and atten- 
tion. Moreover, it is a truism that what you 
get of anything in life depends largely upon what 
you put into it. 

Here is the story of one member of the 
Franklin-Typothetae. For years he paid dues 
with clock-like regularity and for years with the 


Te is encouraging and fostering a feeling of 


same clock-like regularity, he failed to attend its 
meetings; its letters, circulars, bulletins, etc., all 
went into the waste basket, mostly unread. One 
day, in remitting his dues, something started this 
member thinking; the principles of the organiza- 
tion were fine, he thoroughly believed in them, 
and for years had been giving them his financial 
support, but what was he getting out of it? 
Thinking the matter clear through, he wound up 
by answering his own question with another one 
—what am I putting into it> My money, to be 
sure, but what else—how much of himself? 
From that time on he determined to know what 
his trade organization was doing. He began to 
attend the meetings, he read all information sent 
out from the secretary’s office and wondered why 
the secretary didn’t send more, he read the 
financial statements, he offered the council and 
the secretary suggestions and made pertinent 
criticisms, he got pointers and tips from other 
members that helped him in his business; in other 
words, by co-operation with his organization and 
interchange of ideas with its members, he became 
a bigger man and a better printer. This man, 
who is now well known in the Franklin-Typothe- 
tae of Chicago, will testify today that since 
his active co-operation with the organization, 
since he knows what it is doing and where its 
money is going, since he is giving something of 
himself to the organization as well as his money, 
he finds that the organization is giving in abun- 
dance to him; moreover, since his active participa- 
tion in its affairs he has been able to put his own 
private business in a more prosperous condition 
than it has ever been in before in its history. 


What is the Franklin-Typothetae doing for 
you> Take the time to read the following, it 
may help you. 


THE SCALE COMMITTEE 


Through the efforts of this committee, repre- 
senting the Franklin division, ail strikes have 
been prevented in union establishments and 
agreements have been signed with labor organiza- 
tions fixing labor scales as they now stand and 
for almost five years to come. 


Working on the basis of these scales, various 
firms, members of this organization, have had 
special adjustments made, covering specific dif- 
ficulties arising in their respective plants, which 
special adjustments alone have saved them many 
times the amount of their dues in the Franklin- 
Typothetae. 


There is another point involved in this. There 
are eight members of the scale committee. It is 
said that at least one member of the committee 
is considered to be a $25,000 a year man in his 
private business. Other members may be worth 
more, others less, but the average would hardly 
figure less than $12,000 per man per year. Figur- 
ing on that basis it makes the time of each mem- 
ber of the scale committee worth $1,000 per 
month. Last year to adjust labor scales and allied 
questions for you, this committee actually gave 
twenty-six days of eight hours each of their time 
to this work. This means that each member of 
the committee gave about $1,000 worth of his 
time or that the entire committee gave their 
time to the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 
(which means they gave to you and your in- 
terests) to the value of about $8,000. Besides 
contributing this valuable time, some of these 
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EQUIP WITH THE BEST 


Nicholas Chauvin stuck to Napoleon after the Little Corsican 

was politically buried; hence ““CHAUVINISM.” Don’t 

stick to your old type, obsolete machinery, inferior goods; 

don’t be a Chauvinist; we have the goods to make it profit- 

able for you to discard your (perhaps) inferior equipment 
and replace it with the best 


Stylish ‘Type Faces Modern Cabinet Equipments Babcock Cylinders 
Jobbers Feeders Cutters Motors 


We are at your service 
Examine your needs and call on us 
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men are paying maximum dues in the organization 
and all are paying large dues. How much time 
have you given to the good of the organization? 

Along the same line of thought, if we figure 
the value of the time put in by other committees 
and the executive council, we find that besides 
paying their regular dues these various official 
members are giving something like $25,000 worth 
of their time and efforts yearly to the general 
good of the organization. 


THE LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


During the year various members of your 
legislation committee and other members of the 
organization have taken much _ valuable time 
from their respective private interests and de- 
voted same to the general good of the association 
in matters of legislation vitally affecting the 
printer. 

Two men went to Washington regarding the 
war tax on advertising, devoting ten days to 
two weeks of their time to the work. They 
helped to get what they went after, too. 

Not less than ten members made various trips 
to Springfield regarding the eight-hour law for 
women, the child labor law, the compensation 
law, and other legislations vitally concerning all 
printers. Besides this, pernicious legislation in 
the Chicago city council has been constantly 
watched and aid given in defeating same. 

Therefore, let the secretary emphasize the great 
importance of the work of your legislation com- 
mittee and what it is doing for the good of the 
organization (which means for you), and this, too, 
without thought or hope of personal gain, except- 
ing as all members may be benefited by their 
achievements. 

This is one more answer to the question as to 
what the Franklin-Typothetae is doing for you 
and this committee is ready and willing to at all 
times serve you in these matters. 


THE CREDIT BUREAU 


The credit bureau is one of the best special 
credit bureaus maintained anywhere. Mr. Kagey 
has devoted years to the printing trade and there 
is daily coming in to this office commendations as 
to the value of the information supplied. No 
matter what information you may have through 
general credit bureaus, we maintain the special 
up-to-the-minute information of value to the 
printing trade which can be secured through no 
other source. Seventy-five per cent (75%) of all 
business is conducted on credit. Your credit in- 
formation is of the utmost importance and Mr. 
Kagey is daily furnishing most valuable informa- 
tion to our members. Our credit bureau has been 
accumulating printing trade information for nine 
years past and is therefore able to furnish more 
and better information necessary to the printing 
trades than can be obtained from any other 
source. It is yours for the asking. Any member 
is at liberty to call for information on present 
or prospective customers. It is not necessary 
to write, or call in person for this information. 
You can call by phone, Harrison 2903. But 
remember, this information is strictly confidential 
and the failure to comply with this rule will 
forfeit your privilege of this service. 


OUR LABOR BUREAU 


In our last Bulletin we called your attention 
to the fact that during the past year our labor 
bureau had supplied members with mechanical 
department help to the extent of 2,747 persons. 
This service is one of the most important rendered 
employers by the organization and seems to be 
more and more appreciated all the time. While 
we cannot supply every call, an earnest effort is 
made to do so and we succeed in the majority of 
cases. 

In this connection it may be remarked that 
the war call for young men had made the supply 
of Gordon feeders very scarce and the bureau has 
a difficult time in meeting the demands. Two 
firms have already suggested that employers use 
girls for feeding, and in a few places this is being 
done. Why not do it ona large scale? Girls are 
taking the places of men in almost every line of 
work in England. Why should we not begin? 
The ‘“‘war days’’ are upon us, too, and a little 
later we will be forced to it—why not prepare? 

Another labor service the secretary's office is 
rendering members pertains to superintendents, 
foremen, salesmen, estimators, cost accountants, 
bookkeepers, etc. While this is not an authorized 
branch of the work, the service is unofficially 
offered and you are invited to communicate with 
the secretary whenever you have needs along any 
of these lines. Good men are applying for posi- 
tions daily. 


A CHALLENGE 
Members of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chi- 


cago, here’s a challenge for you! 

Secretary Frederick N. Withey wants to give 
you special service in the way of answering all 
questions of vital interest to the printer, so he 
issues the following challenge, viz.: 

That there is no question pertaining to legis- 
lation, law, cost accounting, estimating, paper, 
printing machinery, supplies, labor or anything 
else of vital interest to the printer but what he 
can answer. Perhaps not “right off the reel,” 
but still he says he can answer them. 

Withey says that when lawyers are asked a 
question and are not able to “‘shoot the answer 
right out of the box,’ they always “‘take the case 
under advisement; so with the privilege of that 
protecting clause Withey says go ahead and throw 
the questions at him, either by phone or letter, 
and he will buy a Doecent cigar for the first man 
who asks him a question pertaining to matters of 
interest to the industry which he cannot answer. 

“Take a shot’ at Secretary Withey and try 
him out on this. Let’s see if he can make good 
on the question stunt. Harrison 4287. 


OUR SERVICE BUREAU—A NEW FEATURE 


A practical man, Mr. George F. Smith, has 
been placed in the secretary’s office to furnish 
estimates and other practical service information 
along mechanical and operating lines. Pertaining 
to such service members will now have their 
needs carefully and promptly looked after by 
phoning, or addressing the secretary's office. 
Please make a note of this new service and use 
it as freely as desired. This additional service is 
one more answer to the query as to what the 
organization is doing for you. If your calls are 
not promptly taken care of, please call for the 
secretary personally. Use this new service. 
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ROGER B LIT@LE 


Well known to the Chicago paper and printing 
trades,is now in charge of the sales division of our store. 


He will be glad to see any of his old friends and 
all of the new ones that will call. 


DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO. 
626-636 So. Clark St, Tel. Harrison 395 
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SERVICE F. A. Barnard & Son 


529 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago Typesetting 
Company 


‘is now located at 


4727 South Dearborn Street 


We have installed new machinery and 
new type faces, and are prepared to 
give the highest quality of work and 
the most efficient service as heretofore. 


MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 


We are increasing this department with B ay, from the onl y, 
new display type faces and material Chicago manufacturers of 


and can furnish you quick, efficient 


service and the highest quality of work : @ 
in the city for catalogues, booklets and PRINTING INKS 
publications. | 


Telephone Harrison 883 Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 
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MR. PRINTER-MAN 


If you are not a member of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago, the following, taken from 
a speech of R. D. Cassmore, a man of prominence 
in the industrial world, will be good tonic for 
your system. 

“When a number of men gather together to 
promote some object which has for its purpose 
the good of all, this gathering should have the 
earnest support of everyone whom this association 
will benefit. 

“Great achievements have never been accom- 
plished by one mind but by several minds, and 
great deeds have been performed not by a single 
unaided effort but by the united efforts of several. 

“The man who attempts to go it alone, to 
work out his own problems from his own ex- 
periences, who asks nothing from anyone and 
gives nothing back to the world, pays dearly for 
his selfishness. 

“No man’s mind is broad enough or big 
enough to grasp and find a solution for all the 
problems that come up, and no mentality is 
strong enough to successfully cope with all the 
complex and many-sided questions that require an 
answer. 

“ “Come, let us reason together, has come 
down through the ages with ever increasing 
meaning until today it is recognized as about the 
most essential thing in success. 

“The man who succeeds today from his own 
initiative does so in spite of the helping hand 
extended by the association of other men’s ideas, 
other men’s plans, and other men’s suggestions 
with his ideas, his plans and his suggestions. 

“So clearly has this fact been established that 
the biggest, brainiest men, veritable captains of 
industry, are not heedless of even the observations 
of an elevator boy or the porter. 


“If such were not a fact the president would 
have no need of his cabinet and a council of 
lawyers or doctors would be a thing unknown. 
And the business man who ignores or refuses to 
take advantage of the practical knowledge gained 
by an association with other men in the same 
work, ignores the most valuable heritage the 
commercial life is ready to bestow upon him. 

“When for lack of inclination in that direction 
or supposed lack of time he neglects to secure 
these benefits he has in reality sold his birthright 
for a mess of pottage. If for no better reason 
than personal aggrandizement, the most selfish 
form of advancement known, he should associate 
with others in a commercial way. 

“There is no business, no trade, no profession 
which can’t be made more secure, more profitable, 
or more pleasant by a banding together with all 
those who are interested in this particular work. 
The same thing could have been written with 
equal truth a thousand years ago, and it holds 
true with equal force today. And men will speak 
it a thousand years hence. 

“The interchange of ideas has done more for 
mammoth business establishments than any other 
single thing. The head of the concern reaches out 
and picks a suggestion here and an idea there, 
and applying these with his own intelligent rea- 
soning he is able to mold into perfect shape a 
commercial juggernaut which crushes beneath its 
wheels business rivals who with their unaided 
hands or unaided brains attempt to stay its 
irresistible progress. 


“And herein lies the greatest good to any 
business, any profession, any trade—reciprocal 
and mutual help—help unselfishly given and 
gratefully received. And every association is 
certain to raise the standard of any trade, pro- 
fession or business if you work, and I work—and 
let me right here especially emphasize this last 
word—together.”’ 

Whether your plant is a big or small one a 
membership in the Franklin-Typothetae will help 
you. Dues $3.00 per $1,000.00 on the amount of 
your mechanical payroll, payable quarterly. En- 
trance fee $5.00. The secretary will be glad to 
come and see you. 

FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LAW 

On September Ist the Federal Child Labor 
Law goes into effect to prevent interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor. As _ its 
terms affect printers, we print the salient points 
of the new measure: 

THE LAW 

The Act provides that no producer, manu- 
facturer or dealer shall ship or deliver for ship- 
ment in interstate or foreign commerce any com- 
modity the product of any mill, cannery, work- 
shop, factory, or manufacturing establishment in 
the United States in which within thirty days 
prior to the removal of such product therefrom 
children under the age of fourteen years have 
been employed or permitted to work, or children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years 
have been employed or permitted to work more 
than eight hours in any day or more than six 
days in any week or before 6:00 a. m. or after 
7:00 p. m. The agents of the secretary of labor 
have authority to inspect places where goods are 
produced or held. The penalty for violation is 
a fine not to exceed $200 for the first offense and 
for subsequent offenses a fine of from $100 to 
$1,000 or imprisonment not to exceed three 
months or both. 


GUARANTY 
A dealer is exempt from prosecution “‘who 
establishes a guaranty’ issued by the producer 
or shipper to the effect that the goods were 
produced in compliance with the Act and in such 
cases the guarantor only is liable for prosecution 
for a false statement. 
EXEMPTION 
A producer, manufacturer or dealer is exempt 
from prosecution if he in good faith procures, 
keeps and relies upon a certificate for each em- 
ployed child, issued in accordance with the rules 
of the Interstate Commerce Board, showing the 
child to be of an age, etc., whose employment is 
not prohibited by the Act. 
PROTECTION 
Unless a dealer knows that the Act is not 
violated in the production of goods, he should 
require for his own protection a guarantee that 
the goods were produced in accordance with the 
Act. This statement can be written, stamped or 
printed upon invoices of goods purchased by the 
dealer and should bear the written, stamped or 
printed signature of the producer or shipper. 
This guarantee may be in the following form: 
““We, the undersigned, do hereby guarantee 
that the goods invoiced herein were manu- 
factured or produced in accordance with the 


Federal Child Labor Act of September Ist, 
19162" 
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PORTUNITY 


will knock your block off. 
if you don't watch out 


—Glen Buck 


right here in Chicago 
next month 


Employing printers from all over the United 


States are coming to attend and participate 
in the “‘Manufacturing’’ and ‘‘ Selling” 
Sessions of the Thirty-First Annual Conven- 
tion of the United Topothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America. 


Printers of Chicago and vicinity have the 
exceptional opportunity of attending and se- 
curing the benefits of these meetings without 
cost. 


The papers and discussions will prove of 
the greatest benefit—your business interests 
demand your presence at these sessions, which 


will be held 


at the Congress Hotel 


Monday, Sept. 17, ‘‘Manutacturing’’ Session, 3 P. M. 
Tuesday, Sept. 18, ‘‘Selling’’ Session, 10 A. M. Be prompt. 


BEN 


IN MATTERS OF LAW 


Many times employers want information on 
matters of law affecting the printer. While your 
secretary is not a lawyer, he tries to keep posted 
on laws applying to the printing trade. By 
applying to this office you will be furnished with 
information pertaining to federal and state laws 
of vital interest to the printer. 

If it is the eight-hour law, the child labor 
law (either federal or state), the factory law, 
the compensation law, or any other law of in- 
terest to the printer, you can get full information 
by calling upon the secretary. There is no reason 
for members paying out large attorney's fees for 
knowledge of laws affecting the printer, when such 
information can be obtained on short notice from 
the secretary. This service, which is yours for the 
asking, is furnished you without extra expense, 
by the Franklin-Typothetae. Moreover, it will be 
reliable. Make note of it as this is one more 
answer to the same old query. One service of 
this kind on matters of law will save you a dozen 
times your dues in the organization for an entire 
year. This Jaw information is obtained through 
the attorneys of the Associated Employers of 
Illinois, of which the Franklin-Typothetae is a 
member. 

A SUMMER OR FALL “GET TOGETHER” 

In the July Bulletin a “‘summer smoker’’ was 
spoken of, same to be held either at the Edelweiss 
Gardens on the south side or the Bismarck on the 
north side. 
that there will not be privacy enough if we meet 
in such a public place. It will give us no oppor- 
tunity to “‘talk among ourselves.’ This member 
suggest we hold a “hobby meeting,” that is, a 
meeting in a large, cool, private hall or room, 


Now comes a member who suggests 


where we can be by ourselves and whereat every 
member “‘does a stunt’ according to his hobby. 


What’s your hobby? 


All of us ride a hobby of some kind. What 
is yours? The other day an employing printer, 
a man of about sixty, who has made a competency 
for life, said: ““Most all men have a hobby. Mine 
is music, and from it I get all my relaxation. A 
half hour with music is my greatest delight.’’ 

Therefore, at such a “hobby meeting’’ this 
man would “‘do a music stunt,” and it will mean 
relaxation to him and entertainment for us. 


The best way for you to relax is to ride your 
hobby, that is, “do your stunt” along the lines 
most pleasing to yourself. What will your 
“stunt” be at such a gathering? Sing a song, 
give a reading, tell a story, make a speech, in 
fact “‘any old thing” that will lend to the general 
hilarity of this occasion. 


Oh, no, we wouldn’t all be equal to profes- 
sional entertainers at such a gathering, but it 
would be ‘“‘just among ourselves’ and we'd all 
have’‘a barrel of fun’ and become better ac- 
quainted. 

What say you? Will you come and contribute 
your ‘‘stunt’’> 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


A great national convention is to be held at 
your doorstep and it is the convention of the 
industry of which you are a part. 


Printers are coming from every part of the 
United States at considerable expense and _ loss 
of time from their business, to get the benefit of 
a gathering so important to the trade and they 
consider the trip a good investment. How about 
you, Mr. Chicago Printer, with so important and 
valuable a meeting to be had by you without 
expense, can you afford to miss it? In the face 
of the expense that out-of-Chicago printers must 
go to in order to attend the convention, don’t 
say you can "t spare the time. If outside printers 
invest both their time and money, it doesn’t 
“listen well’ for you to plead you are too busy. 


The man who gets too big (in his own esti- 
mation) to co-operate with his fellow printers, 
who feels that an interchange of ideas will do 
him no good and who thinks he needs no sugges- 
tions from them, is usually at the point where he 
has ceased to grow and begins to dwarf. 


Such a man, be he a big or little printer, shuts 
himself within his own “bump of ego’ smug in 
self-satisfaction, certain there is nothing else 
about the business for him to learn. He is ready 
for the pension list. 


Come to the national convention, Mr. Printer, 
get your nose up out of the detail and grind, get 
into the airship of broad perspective, take a 
bird’s-eye view, and as you soar into the heights 
of a larger vision, mountains will become mole- 
hills, and you will crackle and grow like Iowa 
corn in a blazing sun; all of which means you will! 
go back to the tread-mill a bigger and better 
printer. 


Convention, September 17th, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS TAKE NOTICE 


Regarding the national convention which is to 
convene at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Monday, 
September 17th, your particular attention is 
called to the following: 


The session Monday will be known as the 
Manufacturers’ Session, and if you cannot attend 
in person it will be very much to your interest 
to have your superintendents, plant managers, 
cost men, estimators, etc., attend the Monday 
session. Information derived from such attend- 
ance and association cannot help but be of the 
utmost value to you in the conduct of your 
business. 


Tuesday will be given over to the Selling 
Session and is the day when your sales managers 
and salesmen should not fail to attend in so far 
as it is possible for you to let them go for a 
short time. 

Do not fail to make note of these particulars 
with reference to the first two days’ session ot 
the national convention of employing printers. 
Put the notations on your calendar and begin to 
prepare the way for your own attendance and the 
attendance of your various people as designated 
above. 

The third day’s session of the convention will 
be given over largely to the general executive 
business of the association, so unless you are 
officially connected see that you come or send 
your men on Monday and Tuesday. 


18th and 19th, 
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Che Song of the ress 


Forward, backward, I must go; 
Often fast, but sometimes slow; 
If you wish me well to serve 
Treat me just as I deserve, 

For abuse can never bring 
Best results in anything. 


Watched with care I’ll make you glad— 
Neglect me and you'll soon be sad—' 
Not alone I call for skill, | 

But, as well, attention’s fill. 

Service good and printing fine 

I will give if kept in line. 


HE REGAN PRINTING 
HOUSE fully appreciates 
the essentials to success in 

its press output, hence is able 
to point to its record of satisfied 
customers. When the right 
time comes its old presses are 
retired. That is why our equip- 
ment is so new and of such a 
high standard. 


We are at your service any 
hour, night or day. Telephone 
Harrison 6281 or call at our 
temporary office, 501 Plymouth 
Court, fourth floor. 


ff uti 


Regan Printing House 


523-537 Plymouth Court 
Chicago 


the Presses that 
Revolutionized 
Proofing! 

Buy only genuine Vander- 
cook Proof Presses direct from 


thecreator and developer. Three distinct 
styles and a number of different sizes: 


Composing Room Cylinders 
Roller Series Presses 
Rocker Series Presses 


All genuine Vandercook Presses have a rigid, im- 
movable bed, and greater accuracy and rigidity 
of impression than any other printing press. 

If you need additional proofing facilities you will 
stand in the light of your own advancement 
unless you investigate the Vandercook Proof 
Presses as they are now built. Address 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 


Originator and Developer 
of the Modern Proof ‘Press 


559-565 West Lake Street, Chicago 


Machinery and Equipment 


OUR LINE 


Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters 

Challenge Cutters, Sectional Blocks 

Golding Presses and Cutters 

Hacker Proof Presses, Potter and Poco 

Hamilton Wood and Steel Goods 

Rouse Printers’ Specialties 

Binding Machinery—Stitchers, Folders, 
Punches, Perforators, etc. 

Motors—Direct and Alternating 

Chases—Steel and Cast Steel 

Vibrators—Union, Allen and C. & P. 

Pressroom Specialties 

New and Used Outfits 


Large stock used machinery 
TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
Shops: 


215-23 W. 
Congress St. 


Phones: 
Harrison 6889 
Auto. 65-189 § 


MACHINERY CO 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


703 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUR COST EXPERT AND THE STANDARD COST SYSTEMS 


There is one big white horse that has played 
in every performance of Ben Hur since the 
premiere several years ago. Every night he 
helps pull the hero’s chariot in the race scene 
and defeat the villain, Messala. To date he has 
galloped thousands of miles but he has not 
traveled an inch. He runs on a treadmill. So 
it is with many printers. They have _ been 
plugging along steadily for years. Some have 
forgotten when they had a vacation. They work 
from dawn to dark and often into the night, but 
when they close their books at the end of the 
year they are no better off than at the beginning. 


They are traveling the treadmill of unknown 
costs. No matter how briskly their business runs, 
ignorance of what they really should charge for 
work pushes them backward and keeps them in 
the selfsame spot. The Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago is now, through its recently installed cost 
expert, taking a number of printers off the tread- 
mill and putting them onto the solid ground of 
definite costs. The calls for the installation of 
Standard Cost Systems are increasing daily. It 
is not enough to have a cost system, but if our 
membership is to co-operate to the highest degree, 
we will all have the Standard Cost System so far 
as possible. Mr. Nelson, our cost expert, is at 
your service, but you should “book him” ahead 
if you will need him as the calls for his services 
are daily growing. Phone the secretary for terms. 


CHICAGO'S SEPTEMBER MEETING 


A short time ago a great bridge at Quebec 
collapsed. Apparently there was no reason why. 
Engineers, carefully examining every part, dis- 
covered that a single loose bolt caused the entire 
structure to give way. 

Many a printer is not prospering as he should, 
simply because there is a loose bolt in his or- 
ganization, not visible to the naked eye. It may 
be a machine. It may be an employee. It may 
be an entire department. No matter what, active 
participation in the Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago would help you to search it out and 
change it from a weakness to a power. 


Next monthly meeting, Thursday, September 
6, 1917. Matters of importance are to be con- 
sidered prior to the meeting of the national con- 
vention. 


Come out to the monthly meeting of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, Great Northern 
Hotel, Thursday, September 6, 1917, at 12:00 


o'clock, noon. 


WISCONSIN PUBLISHER MARRIES 


A. M. Smith, manager of the Milwaukee office 
of the Western Newspaper Union, recently re- 
linquished the privileges a bachelor is supposed 
to enjoy and will in the future obey the call of 
the young lady formerly known as Miss Catherine 
D. Bandau, a charming young lady of Milwaukee. 
After a honeymoon trip to Minneapolis, Sioux 
Falls and a visit to brothers of Mr. Smith at 
Akron, Iowa, they will be at home to their friends 
in this city. 

Mr. Smith is well known among the country 
publishers of the Badger state, who will wish him 
much joy and happiness in his voyage on the 
sea of matrimony. 
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THE MICHIGAN PRINTER “ 


The official organ of the job printers’ branch 
of the Michigan Press and Printers’ Federation 
made its appearance last month. It is a |6-page 
booklet with cover and is called The Michigan 
Printer. Pledges have been secured which guar- 
antee the publication for at least a year. The 
initial number, which contains among other things 
an article by the president, William V. Parshall 
of Detroit, sets forth the aims and objects of the 
federation. In the course of it it says: ‘“‘Within 
a few months we expect to have competent men 
cover every section of the state, to assist in 
organizing the territory. They will also help 
arrange for get-together meetings where local 
conditions will be discussed and difficulties over- 
come. Once a year there will be a big conven- 
tion of printers from the entire state, where live 
printing topics will be discussed and the work 
of the year crystallized, so that all may go back 
home filled with good ideas that will enable them 
to conduct their business more profitably. As 
soon as the committees are appointed they will be 
in position to handle all matters that come under 
their jurisdiction, such as legislation that affects 
the printer, trade abuses, credits, etc. The 
Michigan job printers’ branch is composed of all 
those interested in job printing, including job 
plants connected with newspapers. While it is a 
branch of the Michigan Press and Printers’ 
Federation, its business is conducted separately 
through its own officers, whose efforts will be de- 
voted to the interests of Michigan printers. 


HAVE EMPLOYEES WORK WITH YOU 


The average man is loyal to someone or to 
something. It depends upon how well he is 
satisfied with his work and his treatment as to 
his degree of loyalty to the house in which he is 
employed. He may start out with the utmost 
good will and gradually become antagonistic be- 
cause of real or imaginary grievances. Possibly 
the cause may be the efforts of a manager, a 
superintendent, or a foreman to make a_con- 
stantly improving record of production and an 
inability to realize that this must be done without 
employees feeling they are being driven. Tact in 
speech and action, the genuine desire to be 
fair at all times, study of individual character- 
istics and the manifestation of thorough apprecia- 
tion of good work are all necessary qualities for 
the attainment of the harmony which gives lasting 
progress. Would you like to feel that all you 
were wanted for was to see how much could be 
squeezed out of you? It’s better to have em- 
ployees work with you than to have them act on 
the defensive—that’s too much like war, and 
war 1s 


A GOOD RECIPE 


Take one pound of necessity, 
Season well with persistency, 
Mix, if need be, with charity, 
And strain out all timidity. 
Cook on the fire of permeability; 
Stir with the spoon of validity, 
Boil till it is a reality, 
Then add one ton of publicity, 
To make ten tons of prosperity, 
For the printing industry. 
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TEAM WORK 


When half of an organization, or any part or 
division of an organization, spends any of its 
time knocking the rest of the organization, the 
whole intent and purpose of that organization 
will suffer. 

The individual who looks no further than to 
his own immediate benefits, and sacrifices the 
powerful forces of teamwork for some slick trick 
to get an order, is not only tearing down the 
institution which supports him, but is putting 
himself in the position where his results must be 
measured against the harm he is doing as a dis- 
organizer. 

When this measure is taken by wise men, 
teamwork becomes the main factor and the im- 
portant cog in the wheel of success. 

Today, as never before, business is weeding 
out sore spots. 

Because today, as never before, teamwork gets 
results. 

If you let yourself slip into the habit of 
blaming others, of putting over a good one for 
yourself at the expense of some one in your 
organization, cut it out. 

It’s a tumorous growth that will get you in 
the long run as sure as the sun sets. 


NOTES 


Frederick Rentz, president of the Fred Rentz 
Paper Company, who died June 2I\st, left an 
estate of $215,000, mostly real estate. 


Edwin J. W. Dietz, publisher, 508 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, filed a petition in 
bankruptcy, August 1[4th. Liabilities, $7,863.32; 
assets, $200. 


The Logan Printing House, Chicago, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $60,000 to $100,000. 


The Pioneer Paper Stock Company, Chicago, 
has purchased 50x100 feet adjoining its plant and 
will later build an addition of five stories and 
basement. 


Artcraft Colorprint Company, Chicago, is the 
name of a new concern incorporated July 3lst by 
Thomas J. Manning, R. M. Riges and W. J. 
Johnson. Its capital is $25,000. 


Federal Printing Company, Chicago, was in- 
corporated August 2nd by H. P. Lundblad, J. L. 
Leuther and H. G. Neillie. Capital, $9,000. 


PRINTING IN HOLLAND 


Newspapers and periodical publications in 
general give practically no evidence of a scarcity 
of printing paper in Holland on account of the 
war. Daily newspapers usually have a morning 
and an evening edition every day excepting 
Sunday, when there is no evening edition. The 
only observable economy now practiced is the 
suspension of the Monday morning edition, by 
direction of the government. This was done with 
a view to economy in fuel. 

There also seems to be no scarcity of paper 
for book printing in Holland. 

Figures show a substantial decrease of all 
except periodical books in the year when the 
war broke out. As the next year, 1915, showed 
an increase which was maintained in 1916, it is 
evident that the decrease in 1914 was due to the 
panicky condition and the general uncertainty 
immediately following the beginning of hostilities. 

In normal times about 80 per cent of the 
printing paper used in Holland was made there 
and 20 per cent imported from Germany. Now 
the import from’ Germany is only 5 to 10 per 
cent of the total consumption. the rest being 
made locally. There is no present scarcity of 
paper in Holland, and no prospect of any unless 
the shortage of fuel reduces the production of it. 


SEVEN TONS FREE POSTAGE DAILY 


The attempts to increase second-class postage 
in late years brought out much about deficits in 
postal revenues but little regarding the cost of 
the franking privilege. In an investigation of 
charges that postal inspectors have tampered 
with letters of congressmen, August 3rd, it was 
stated that seven tons of matter were sent free 
of postage every day under the congressional 
franking privilege. 


The Drovers Journal of Chicago has given a 
contract to the Cline Electric Manufacturing 
Company for newspaper press equipment with 
automatic control, and the. entire equipment of 
its job press department. The Cline Company is 
also to completely equip the Bohemian Daily 
Svornost electrically, including its newspaper 
press. 


Newsprint paper from seaweed at half the cost 
of pulp is the latest, credited to a Danish in 
ventor. 
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BEN FRANKLIN 


Printing Machinery and 
Printers’ Supplies 


HAMILTON STEEL OUTFITS FOR PRINTING PLANTS 
CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 
CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTERS 
DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
THE HARTFORD PRESS 
THE NATIONAL PRESS 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 
PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
HAMILTON WOOD GOODS 


Also a Complete Line of Composing and Press Room Necessities: 


TYPE, BORDERS AND ORNAMENTS 
METAL LEADS AND SLUGS, IN STRIPS AND CUT 
METAL FURNITURE 
BRASS RULE, IN STRIPS AND LABOR-SAVING 
HAND NUMBERING MACHINES 
TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBERING MACHINES 
ANGLE INK KNIVES 
AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
STAPLESET BENZINE AND LYE BRUSHES 
ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 
RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling Houses of the 


American Type Founders Company 


Set in members of the Cloister Family 
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MONTHLY 


Exclusively — 


Cutting Machines 


OSWEGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


Do Business by Mail 

* It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
guantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 

Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 

Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 

Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs, 

Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 


4 Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould 
Mailing ON | 
RaistsS St.Louis 


“Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and,electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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" This NICKELSTEEL ‘“‘GLOBETYPE” has been 


used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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PROOFREADER seek ition; t d to the bett d 
WAN T Ss AN D F O R Ss A L E of work; Chicago preter aay lidlowes fe oe Wont Proptrsacemedrs 


Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading at 25 cents per line. Minimum 
charge $1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a four-line advertisement or less 


fer $6.00; twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. BINDERY FOREMAN open for engagement; used to all classes f 
hard and soft binding—Bindery Foreman, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal St., Chicago. 


PRINTING SALESMAN WANTED for out of town position; 
general line of high class catalogue and booklet work. Write in con- 
fidence—A. B., care of Ben Franklin Monthly. PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE—Cranston Cylinder, 26x38; Colt’s 
Armory, 14x22; Gordon, 19x15, each with motor; 26-in. Cutter, four 
Cabinets of Type, etc. Located in Caxton Bldg., or write Wm. Lyon, 
Waukegan, III. 


BINDERY MACHINERY FOR SALE—Write your needs. I am 
breaking up my bindery and have just what a printer needs for soft 
binding. Write—Opportunity, care of Ben Franklin Monthly. 


OLD METAL of all kinds is worth money; will give best prices 
and a square deal. Drop postal card to Old Metal, care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


WANTED—We buy, sell for you, or exchange Printing Machinery WILL PAY CASH for used Miehle presses of all sizes; give size 
and Outfits. Consult us. Large stock of used and overhauled machinery — of bed and factory number, also in what condition they are in.—Presses, 
for printers, binders and folding box makers. Wanner Machinery Co., care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 

703 S. Dearborn St.. Phone Harrison $889, Chicago. 


———————— nn WANTED TO LEASE, with privilege of buying, small printing 

: office in Chicago; two Cylinders and three or four Jobbers preferred.— 
FOR SALE—Complete bindery for sale cheap for cash: One 32-inch — Buyer, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 

power cutter with motor, one Twentieth Century Monitor wire-stitcher 

with motor, one board shears, one standing press, one job backer, one x } 

foot-power perforating machine, one numbering machine, round-corner- BOOKKEEPER with knowledge of printing business seeks oppor- 

ing machine, finishing rolls, type cabinet with type, pressing boards, tunity to keep books for one or two firms in spare time.—Bookkeeper, 

tables, etc. Address J. Hornig, 1315 Emerson Ave. No., Minneapolis, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 

Minn. 


FOR SALE—High grade printing equipment as follows: Miehle s < . 
presses—one 29x41, one 35x50, one 39x53, and two 43x56; 28x40 Whitlock Cline-W estinghou sé Motor Equipments 
Pony, Cylinder; Chandler & Price Gordons—two 8x12, two 10x15, two 
12x18, and one 144x22; Miller Saw Trimmer with Router and D. C. 
Motor, $570.00; D.C. Motors for Cylinders and Gordons with Con- Aves 
trollers, + to 5 H. P.; 18x19 and 14x22 Colt’s Armory Presses; 11x25 I h . cil. se 
Vandercook Proof Press; 17x25 Hacker Hand Proofing Press with inking Bliss es Bae Pe ( > Used by the best 
attachments, New $545.00, sell for $375.00; Composing Room equipment Set be eee oie potion 1 kn int 
—Stone Frames, Cabinets, Stands, Cases, Large Outfit of Type sold Penling machinery. ene OW s PANES: 
in series, Patent Blocks, Chases, Galleys, etc. Also large stock a a 
Cylinders, Job Presses, Paper Cutters and special machinery. Write 
for lists and tell us your requirements. Wanner Machinery Co., 703 S. 


Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. Alternating and Direct Current 


IDLE MACHINERY costs you money. Will give good cash prices C L I N E E L E C T RI C M F G. C O. 


for all classes of printing and bindery machinery. Send in a list of what CHICAGO NEW YORK 
you have to offer and immediate action will follow.—Machinery Dealer, 
care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 
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MONO fino imaxeur LINO 


Whether it’s Monotype or Linotype or Handset; whether it’s just straight composition or the 
most intricate technical matter; whether it’s one thousand or one million ems—we handle it 
with precision, speed and economy—continuous customers of seven years patronage say so. 


THE STANDARD TYPESETTING CO6¢e 


701 S. LASALLE STREET PHONES: HARRISON 4777-4630 AUTO 54-689 
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“The Better Machine” 
By H. R. SWARTZ, President, Intertype Corporation 


CUUUDUUNNQQQOOUOQUOUUUOUUUCEOUUOOUEAPONGOEOEGOOOCUOOATOOOEG GOOD ACU OTA 
Reprinted from “INTERTYPE NEWS” 


N THIS first issue of Intertype News, and as my first word to the trade 

| since assuming the presidency of this corporation, | would like to empha- 

size the fact that our Intertype slogan—‘‘the better machine’”’—1is not 

merely an advertising phrase. | wish that all publishers and printers could 

realize how much that phrase means to every member of the Intertype organi- 

zation. We have all worked hard to produce a machine worthy of such a 
slogan; and we all believe and know that we have succeeded. 

When this corporation commenced business it was with the understanding, 
approved by the men who were heavily interested financially, that no expense 
should be spared in building the best composing machine that money and brains 
could produce. The first step toward that end was the preparation of a com- 
plete list of all criticisms regarding Intertype design, construction, and operation; 
such criticisms being gathered from competitors, Intertype users, operators, 
machinists, and members of our own organization. [ach criticism was then 
carefully considered, absolutely on its merits and regardless of its source, by a 
committee of experts. In every instance where a criticism proved to be justified, 
no expense was spared in correcting the fault, however insignificant, by im- 
provements in design, material, or construction. 

During the past twelve months more than $100,000 has been invested 
in new equipment for the manufacture of Intertypes of a quality higher than 
ever before, with the determination that every machine which leaves the Inter- 
type factory shall, when compared with similar models of other manufacture, be 
recognized by operators, machinists and purchasers alike as “the better machine.” 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices, TERMINAL BUILDING, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
1006 World Building Old Colony Building 539 Carondelet Street 86 Third Street 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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“= LINOTYPE“ 


MODEL 17 LINOTYPE 
Double-Magazine with Auxiliary 


MODEL 19 LINOTYPE 
Two-Magazine with Auxiliary 


MODEL 14 LINOTYPE 
Three-Magazine with Auxiliary 


You Need [hese Linotypes 


BECAUSE Multiple-Magazine Linotypes have a much greater 
range than single-magazine machines. 


BECAUSE their flexibility, combined with speed, represents the 


highest standard attained in economical machine composition. 


BECAUSE the time of your machinist and operators is too valuable 
to devote to removing and replacing magazines by hand. 


Men Who Use Them Recommend Them 


We have been using Linotypes from the 
beginning. Our operator on the Model 14 
can set four different sizes of type (which 
may mean eight faces), and set different 
measures of the different sizes without 
getting off his chair. What this means toa 
job office, only a job printer can appreciate. 
SEAMAN & PETERS, Saginaw, Mich. 
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“The Linotype Line 


The rapid change system and the distrib- 
utors of our three Model 19 Multiple-Mag- 
azine Linotypes represent a great saving 
in time over our earlier models. The auxil- 


lary magazine is an excellent feature. It 
aids us wonderfully in setting our heads 
and advertisements. We would not be 
without it. 

W. E. JOHNSON, Megr., Brooklyn Home Talk. 


is a sixteen-page folder that illustrates and 


briefly describes all Linotype Models. Write for it. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY = 

TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK = 

NEW ORLEANS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO = 

549 Baronne Street 1100 So. Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street = 
TORONTO: Canadian Linotype, Limited, 68 Temperance Street = 
SalI 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


Cline Typesetting Machine Drive 


(PATENTED) 


NOISELESS 


The most economical 
speed control for news- 
paper, magazine, offset, 
cylinder and job presses 


Large stock of direct 
and alternating current 
motors 


Showing Position of Drive 
on Machine 


Over 2,000 in Use 


SPEED STEADY 


NO TRANSPOSITION 
OF MATRIX 


MOTOR STANDARD 


Drive with Your 
New Machines 


“CLINE (} WESTINGHOUSE~ 


Fits Any Model Linotype Without Any Machine Work 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS USED IN 
THE BEST EQUIPPED PLANTS 


NO SPECIAL REPAIR 
PARTS 


Insist on Getting This 


Detail of Motor Drive—Showing Motor, 
Support and Combination Gear and Pulley 


Let us solve your motor 
problems and you will 
get the safest, most re- 
liable and economical 


equipment 


Cline Electric Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO: Fisher Bldg. 


Direct Current Equipment on 00000 Two-Color Press 


NEW YORK: World Bldg. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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The PREMIER PRESS 


Have you examined the Premier Press—and noted its Splendid Impression, Register, Distribution and 


Delivery? 


Read what some of the most prominent Printers say in endorsement of this fine machine. 


Remember we guarantee Satisfaction in a test in your plant; and the finest Printing Press built. 


Chicago, IIl., September 8, 1917 
Gentlemen: The 47x66 Premier you installed in our plant recently 
is giving fine satisfaction, runs almost noiseless and the impression, 
register, distribution and delivery are seemingly perfect. We are much 
pleased with the machine. WORKMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
By Fred J. Hagen, Supt. 


see 


Hammond, Ind., Oct. 2, 1916 
Gentlemen: Some time ago we placed an order with you for two 
47x66 Premier Presses. They have given us so much satisfaction that 
today we send you an order for four more. Please give us as quick 


delivery as possible. Very truly yours, 
W. B. CONKEY CO., 
W. B. Conkey, Pres. 
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St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 16, 1916 
Dear Sirs: Your press runs like a sewing machine. Truly yours, 
PERRIN SMITH PRINTING CO., 
Jewett Smith, Mer, 
cee 


Chicago, Nov. 29, 1916 
Dear Sirs: You recently installed in our office a 47x66 Premier 
Press. It affords us great pleasure to express our satisfaction with this 
machine. The register, impression, distribution and delivery are perfect. 
The machine runs very smoothly and is seemingly so well built that it 
would last a life time. We are very much satisfied with this machine, 
and congratulate you upon the success that it is giving us in active 
operation. Very respectfully, HARMEGNIES & HOWELL, 
Per W.S. Howell. 
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New York, February 9, 1917 

Gentlemen: We are sending you some sheets from a run of 558,000 

from one set of plates. These sheets show our wisdom in selecting The 

Premier Presses for our magnificent pressroom which is now regarded as 
the best in New York City. ; 

The Premier, in our opinion, is superior to all other two-revolution 

presses in its money-making and money-saving possibilities. Yours truly, 

CAREY PRINTING COMPANY, 
H. J. Friedman, Vice-Pres. 


Chicago, IIl., Nov. 29, 1916 
Dear Sirs: You recently installed in our plant a Premier Press and 
we wish to express to you our great satisfaction with it. 


The register, impression and distribution are perfect, and your - 


print side up delivery is fine. We run this machine at a high speed, 
and it is almost noiseless. The machine seems to be well built. We 
cannot find a fault with it. ; 
We congratulate ourselves on the purchase. Very truly yours, 
W. J. HARTMAN CO., 
Per W. J. Hartman. 
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St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8, 1915 
Gentlemen: We are very much pleased with The Premier Press 
you installed for us. When we are again in the market you will most 
certainly hear from us. Very truly yours, 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING CO., 
H. W. Woodward, Supt. 


cosee 


Gentlemen: In March of this year we purchased from you two 
41x52 Premier Presses, and for your information we are pleased to say 
that up to date they have proved eminently satisfactory in every respect. 
Very truly yours, AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Per &-D.j: 
soe 

Gentlemen: The four Premier presses you installed for us some 
months ago are running very satisfactorily. 

The impression, register, distribution and delivery are first class in 
every respect. 

On our class of work, namely—publications—we require more of the 
machines than the majority of printers, as we have to work on time 
schedules, and we find that the Premier meets all demands. 

The machines are finely built and run with very little noise. 

Very respectfully, REGAN PRINTING HOUSE, 
C. H. Rogers, Supt. 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 17, 1916 
Dear Sirs: The Premier Press you installed in our plant is giving 
perfect satisfaction. We congratulate you upon its excellence. 


Very respectfully, W. F. HALL PRINTING CO., 
H. W. Campbell, Supt. 
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We ask the privilege of sending one of our Salesmen to 
explain to you the good features of the Premier Press. 


The Whitlock Printing Press Manufacturing Company of Derby, Conn. 
343 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


1102 Aeolian Building, New York 


H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager 
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The Chicago Convention 


HE stage is all set for the thirty-first annual 
convention of the United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs of America which is to 

be held at Chicago September 17th, |I8th and 
19th. The headquarters will be at the Congress 
Hotel, and the principal meetings will be in the 
celebrated Gold Room. 

There is every indication that the attendance 
will be a record one. From all over the country 
requests have been pouring in for reservations. 
At the time of writing over one hundred rooms 
have been set aside for out-of-town delegates. 
Judging from the experiences of the past this 
denotes a large gathering of printers. 


This year there is no fee, as the entertainment 
features have been eliminated. It is felt that 
business should be the fundamental principle of the 
convention and with this in view the program 
committee worked. There can be no question 
as to the wisdom of the step. It meets with the 
approbation of all. If the delegates need a little 
relaxation there are ample facilities at their 
command. 

The open sessions of the convention will be 
held on Monday and Tuesday. They have been 
divided into two distinct gatherings as far as 
the subjects for discussion are concerned. On 
Monday afternoon from 3 to 5 o'clock the 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS—THE CONGRESS HOTEL 


The Chicago ‘craftsmen have been appealed to 
to do their share toward making the convention 
a success. It is a duty they owe to their out-of- 
town brethren to be present to extend a welcoming 
hand, and whenever called upon the Chicago 
printers have never been known to fail. 

Matters of considerable importance are down 
for discussion outside the general program, which 
is printed for the benefit of our readers. In 1912, 
when the convention last met in Chicago, a 
registration fee of $10 was charged in order to 
take care of the extensive entertainment program. 


manufacturing session will be in progress, while 
on Tuesday morning from 10 o'clock until 1:30 
selling problems will be discussed. On Wednes- 
day morning there will be held an executive 
session of the organization. 

The wisdom of the arrangement of the pro- 
gram cannot be questioned. Usually the various 
sessions have been interrupted in no small measure 
by entertainment features. Ample time is given 
for those who desire to see Chicago and enjoy 
the opportunities offered without interfering with 
the business of the convention. 
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There have been very few changes in the 
program as it was originally planned. There is 
one disappointment, however. Rufus R. Wilson, 
secretary of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, who was scheduled to speak on 
“Our Problems After the War,” finds that he will 
not be able to keep his engagement. The com- 
mittee, however, have substituted in its place a 
discussion of “Business Conditions and Their 
Relation to the Printing Industry During and 
After the War.’ It has been decided that 
President C. D. Traphagen will lead the dis- 
cussion. 

The launching’ of the Three-Year Co-operative 
Plan of Enlarged Activities is something which will 
prove of vast importance to the craft generally. 
There are a great majority of the members who 


2:00 p. m.—Appointment of committees. 
Report of President C. D. Traphagen. 
Report of Vice-President Benj. P. Moulton. 
Report of Secretary Jos. A. Borden. 


Manufacturing Session 


3:00 p. m.—‘‘Composite Statement of Cost of 
Production for 1916," Wm. H. Sleepeck, 
president Sleepeck-Helman Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

3:30 p. m.—‘“‘The Trend of Events in the Print- 
ing Industry,’’ Charles D. Heller, vice-presi- 
dent Rathbun-Grant Printing Company, Chi- 
cago. 

4:00 p. m.—‘‘Management and Efficiency Meth- 
ods,” Albert E. Buss, manager Front Rank 
Press, St. Louis, Mo. 


GOLD ROOM—WHERE THE CONVENTION WILL BE HELD 


have not given the subject as much consideration 
as they should. When they hear the plan 
discussed they will be very much surprised and 
delighted with the progressive spirit of the whole 
thing. If carried out in its entirety it will mean 
much for the whole industry, as it is the most 
constructive effort ever put forth. Asa stimulating 
influence for business it should prove of enormous 
benefit to all who are marshaled under the 
banners of the craft. The allied industries of the 
business have rallied in supporting the movement 
and each business is subscribing its fair proportion 
toward the good work it is hoped to accomplish. 


The following is the program: 
Monday, September 17th 


Registration—French Rooms 


10:00 a. m.—Meeting of executive committee. 
10:00 a. m.—Meeting of membership committee. 
1:30 p. m.—Opening session of convention. 
Invocation. 
Address of welcome, J. Harry Jones, president 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago. 
Response, John E. Hurley, Remington Print- 
ing Company, Providence, R. I. 


4:30 p. m.—“‘The Employer and the Employee,” 
Magnus W. Alexander, General Electric Com- 
pany, West Lynn, Mass. 


Tuesday, September 18th 


Selling Session 

10:00 a. m.—‘‘Co-operative Competition,” Jos. A. 
Borden. 

10:30 a. m— "Creative Selling,’ Brad Stevens, 
editor Direct Advertising, The Heintzeman 
Press, Boston. 

11:00 a. m.—Discussion of “Business Conditions 
and Their Relation to the Printing Industry 
During and After the War,’ led by President 
Traphagen. 

11:30 a. m.—“‘The Value of Service,’’ Charles H. 
Mackintosh, president Direct-Mail Adver- 
tising Association, and mail service depart- 
ment, Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; vice-president, Stewart-Mackintosh, 
Inc., Duluth, Minn. 

12:00 m.—Committee reports: 

Apprentice, cost commission, credentials, legis- 
lation, nominating, price list, trade 
matters. 
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1:30 p. m.—Adjournment, followed by meeting of 
divisions and committees. 


Wednesday, September 19th 


10:00 a. m.—Executive session. 
Followed by open session. 
Report of resolutions committee. 
Election of officers. 
3:30 p. m.—Meeting of new executive committee. 


An immense amount of work will be crowded 
into the three days besides what is accomplished 
at the public sessions. Among the division and 
committee meetings may be mentioned a dinner 
to be given by Secretary Jos. A. Borden on 
Monday evening at 6:30 in the Francis I Room, 
and a meeting of the Secretary Managers Associ- 
ation in room A 22-24 at 3 p. m. Tuesday. 

The fifth annual meeting of the open shop 
division of the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America will be held during the con- 
vention. It is scheduled to take place at the 
Congress Hotel on Tuesday afternoon at 3:00 
o'clock in the Francis I Room. 


PRESIDENT C. D. TRAPHAGEN 


The closed shop division of the organization 
will meet in the Green Room at 2:30 p. m. on 
Tuesday, for the election of officers and discussion 
of various matters pertaining to this branch of the 
work. 

The graphic arts division of Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World will hold a meet- 
ing at 8:00 p. m. Wednesday in the Francis 
I Room. 


COST COMMISSION MEETING 


The work of the American Printers’ Cost 
Commission, which is a branch of the national 
organization, will be told of at a meeting which 
will be held on Monday evening at 8:00 o'clock 
in the Gold Room. 

The registration and examination of the 
credentials of the delegates will take place in the 
French rooms, where the convention § service 
bureau and educational and service work will 
show their exhibit. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
At the executive session to be held on Wednes- 


day several matters of importance will be brought 
forward for discussion. 


Among those to be considered will be: 

At a regular meeting of the Nashville 
Typothetae, held March 30, 1917, the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America was 
recommended for adoption at the _ thirty-first 
annual convention: 

Amend Article I, of the Constitution, by 
omitting the words ‘‘and Franklin Clubs.’’ The 
article when so amended will read as follows: 
‘‘The name of the association shall be the United 
Typothetae of America.” 

At the regular meeting of the Association of 
Employing Printers of the City of New York, 
held Monday, June 25, 1917, the following 
recommendation was unanimously adopted: Re- 
solved, That the Association of Employing Print- 
ers of the City of New York propose to the 
thirty-first annual convention of the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America to 
amend Article I of the Constitution of the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America 
to read as follows: 


VICE-PRESIDENT BEN MOULTON 


“Article I—Name. The name of this associa- 
tion shall be the Association of Employing Print- 
ers of America.” 

Amendments to by-laws 
Typothetae of the City of Boston, 
1917: 

Amend Article I, Fees and Dues, Section 2, 
by striking out the whole of said section and 
substituting the following: 

“Section 2. Each local body for each of its 
members, and each individual member where no 
local body exists, shall pay quarterly in advance 
into the treasury of this association, a sum equal 
to four-tenths of one per cent (0.4%), or $4 
per $1,000, on the average quarterly payroll for 
the previous year in all the composing, press, 
bindery and foundry departments; provided, how- 
ever, that the maximum dues from any local 
association shall not exceed seven thousand five 
hundred dollars ($7,500) per year. 

“Each local body that employs a local secre- 
tary shall pay into the treasury of this associa- 
tion, in addition to the fees and dues set forth 
herein, such sum as such local association elects 
as compensation for the secretary so employed. 


proposed by . the 
on July 27, 
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The selection and activities of all local secretaries 
shall be at all times within the control and 
direction of the executive officers and council of 
this association, and such local secretary shall be 
paid from the funds of this association in the 
manner provided in Article III, Section 4 of these 
By-Laws.” 

Amend Article I, Fees and Dues, Section 3, by 
striking out the whole of said section and sub- 
stituting the following: 

“Section 3. The maximum dues to be paid 
by any individual member of a local body or this 
association shall be one hundred dollars ($100) 
per month, and the minimum dues shall be twelve 
dollars ($12) a year, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance.” 


CHARLES S. KINSLEY, VICE-PRESIDENT 


Regarding the future of the organization, 
President C. D. Traphagen, who is rounding out 
his first year of office, recently wrote: 

“It would seem that the greatest thing that 
has been done is to have so agitated the subject 
of industrial organization, which is the funda- 
mental, that it would be difficult to find among 
the 33,000 or more proprietors of printing plants 
within our borders, one who would present an 
argument against its desirability as applied to the 
printing craft. The years of endeavor that have 
passed have implanted in the minds of the 
proprietor-printers the necessity of a virile, forceful 
and energetic national organization, whose purpose 
shall be the bettering of the conditions of the 
industry through the education of not alone its 
members, but the craft as a whole, to standardized 
methods and practices. 

“Next to the acceptation of the fundamental 
of the necessity and place for organization, the 
excogitation and development of the Standard 
Cost Finding System is the greatest accomplish- 
ment of the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America. 

“Within the near future it is hoped that the 
organization may give to the industry a standard 
system of accounting that will interlock with the 
Standard Cost Finding System. It is the intent 
that it shall be so designed as to its fundamentals 
that it will adjust itself to the needs of the 
smaller establishments, as well as meeting the 
necessities of the largest. 


“The future, through the Co-operative Plan of 
Activities, holds much in store for those engaged 
in printing as a business. 

“The years of the future will see our country 
segregated into districts, and, through intensive 
work, local organizations will be developed, each 
performing efficient service for the industry along 
standardized methods in the several localities. 

“Within the coming years, and soon, the 
industry will find its nationa] organization en- 
larging its activities in the educational field to the 
point that standardized instruction will be given 
in cost finding, estimating and _ salesmanship; 
that there will evolute, from the present chaos, 
order and system; that achievement will be the 
fruitage of inauguration; that the adept, expert 


EX-PRESIDENT A. W. FINLEY 


and authority will succeed the tyro, the novice and 
the neophyte. 

“Through this evolution by education, here as 
elsewhere, we shall develop a master printer in 
fact as well as in name.” 


A HANDSOME NEW HOME 
The Delphos Printing and Publishing Com- 


pany have recently moved into a handsome new 
building which is without doubt the most pre- 
tentious owned and used exclusively by any local 
newspaper in a city of 6,000 in Ohio or any ad- 
joining state for that matter. It is a three-story 
structure, constructed of brick, concrete and steel, 
and is fireproof throughout. All the machinery 
is driven by individual motors. The new struc- 
ture makes a handsome addition to the business 
section of Delphos, as well as making possible the 
more efficient and economical conduct of a busi- 
ness which is important to every community. 
The business manager of the company, Mr. 
Carl A. Jettinger, is prominent among printers 
and publishers of Ohio, having for years been 
active in publication and printing trade organi- 
zations. He has at various times held the office 
of secretary, vice-president and president of the 
Buckeye Press Association and that of treasurer 
of the Ohio Printers’ Federation and formerly was 
editor of Buckeye Printerdom, a trade publication 
which circulated in Ohio and adjoining states. 
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HE September meeting of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago was held on the 
6th inst., at the Great Northern Hotel, 

and took the form of a luncheon. It was largely 

attended. The chair was taken by President 

J. H. Jones who, after the repast, called the 

gathering to order and congratulated the members 

upon the good attendance. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTION 


President Jones stated that under the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws it was his duty to appoint 
a nominating committee to bring in for the 
consideration of the members a list of names 
from which officers were to be selected at the 
October meeting. Each division was entitled to 
one representative and he therefore appointed the 
following: W. H.. Gifford (chairman), represent- 
ing the Typothetae division; F. B. Cozzens, rep- 
resenting the Franklin division; Cecil Emery, 
representing the Machine Composition division; and 
L. Wessel, representing the Rulers’ and Binders’ 
division. 


oo 


CONVENTION DELEGATES 


President Jones called attention to the fact 
that as this was the last meeting before the 
annual convention of the national body which 
would be held in Chicago the 17th, 18th and 19th 
of September, it was necessary to appoint dele- 
gates and alternates to represent the Chicago 
organization. Under the Constitution of the na- 
tional body the club was entitled to one delegate 
to every five members. As they had a member- 
ship of 260 they would have fifty-two delegates. 
He had pleasure in appointing the following 
gentlemen to serve: 


Delegate and Firm 


L. Wessel, American Loose Leaf Co. 
Geo. H. Balch, Geo. H. Balch. 

W. F. Bazner, Bazner Press: 

A. M. Barrett, Barrett Bindery. 

J. E. Bidwell, Bentley Murray & Co. 
J. I. Oswald, Blakely-Oswald Co. 

E. F. Hamm, Blakely Ptg. Co. 

B. P. Branham, Ben P. Branham. 

E. W. Bredemeier, E. W. Bredemeier. 
H. J. Buckley, Buckley Dement. 

J. M. Holmes, Cameron-Amberg Co. 
J. M. Cox, Chicago Typesetting Co. 
H. Foreman, Church Publishing Co. 
Munroe Cole, Geo. E. Cole Co. 

J. P. Cassidy, Commonwealth Press. 
T. MacArthur, Donaldson Publishing Co. 
T. E. Donnelley, R. R. Donnelley Co. 
W. P. Dunn, W. P. Dunn, Co. 

W. E. Faithorn, W. E. Faithorn Co. 
CC.) Farwells©.o)s Parwell.Co. 

J. E. Gleeson, Gleeson Bros. 

C. H. Kern, Glennon & Kern. 

H. W. Campbell, W. F. Hall Ptg. Co. 
W. J. Hartman, W. J. Hartman Co. 
H. H. Hoffman, H. H. Hoffman. 
Thos. Quin, Johnson & Quin. 
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F. B. Cozzens, Kenfield-Leach Co. 

E. W. Kirchner, Kirchner Ptg. Co. 
Week, Johnsten, Fil; Koch & Co. 
OWA Ross, tO. A) Koss & Co. 

A. Lloyd, W. G. Lloyd Co. 

Cecil Emery, Manz Engraving Co. 

Raye Viorgan meh. Viorgan, & Co, 

A. E. Southworth, Munroe & Southworth. 
Harry Owen, C. O. Owen & Co. 

W. H. Gifford, A. R. Barnes. 

H. M. Loth, Poole Bros. 

W. A. Grant, Rathbun Grant. 

L. M. Reding, Reding & Hauser. 

F. W. Ritzmann, Ritzmann & Brookes. 
J. A. Singler, Rogers & Co. 

IC e Rogers; snogers & Hall Co, 

Toby Rubovits, Toby Rubovits. 

M. S. Burnett, Schlau-Burnett Co. 
Daniel Boyle, Henry O. Shepard Co. 

F. Barnard, Barnard & Miller. 

W. H. Sleepeck, Sleepeck-Helman Co. 

P. J. Tallman, Tallman-Robbins. 

J. H. Walden, Walden Typesetting Co. 
W. T- Wallace, Wallace Press. 

J. W. Hastie, Western Newspaper Union. 
A. D. Sheridan, American Colortype Co. 


Alternate and Firm 


Geo. Seton Thompson, Geo. Seton Thompson. 


J. Forget, Galbraith Press. 

N. A. Carbery, Carbery-Reed Co. 

P. J. Mortell, Mortell & Co. 

A. R. Arkin, A. R. Arkin & Co. 

J. C. Kirchner, Kirchner-Meckel Co. 
Walter Conkey, W. B. Conkey Co. 
\eilanhook )|as.Lie hook: 

E. R. Richards, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
W. E. Kier, Kier Letter Co. 

W. R. Goodheart, Stromberg-Allen Co. 


D. W. Mathews, Mathews Typesetting Co. 


Fa G. Grittenden,. Lasalle Ptg? Shop. 
Pree Childs 5.1) Childs + &. Go: 


J. J. Miller, Barnard & Miller. 

. V. Byrne, Ackerman Quigley. 

. Igoe, Cahill-Igoe. 

. Brock, Brock & Rankin. 

.R. Grant, Grant's Printery. 

. M. Atwell, Atwell Ptg. & Bdg. 
L. Strauss, Columbian Colortype. 
. S. Hanson, Wagner & Hanson. 
. Taylor, Taylor Press. 

. McKiernan, G. F. McKiernan. 

. L. Ruggles, Ruggles & Co. 

. F. Johnson, Curtis-Johnson Co. 
. J. Warsaw, D. J. Warsaw Co. 
Poole, Poole Bros. 

S. Mather, University Ptg. Co. 

. Jordan, Central Ptg. & Eng. Co. 
oc. Adair, He Ge Adair; 

. G. Renneker, G. G. Renneker & Co. 
. L. White, B. L. White Co. 
PeBiack jake Black.Go- 
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Jno. Ryan, Ryan & Hart Co. 

Ben C. Pittsford, Ben C. Pittsford. 
L. F. Neeley, Neeley Ptg. Co. 

H. C.:Sherman;~Hw Croherman) & Cox 
Hugh Brady, Smith-McCarthy Co. 

G. H. Jenkins, Shea-Smith Co. 

D. FY Keller,2D: F.KellersCo. 

T. Faulkner, Faulkner-Ryan Co. 

P. W. McFarland, McFarland-Shumway. 
C. P. Peterson, Hyde Park Ptg. Co. 
Walter Klein, Fred Klein Co. 

J. C. Winship, Winship Co. 

G. W. Finch, Ansell Ticket Co. 

R. Ross, Ross & Co. 

J. S. Goldsmith, Arcanum Ptg. Co. 

P. J. Wilson, Trade Ruling & Bdg. 


FOR THE RED CROSS 


It was announced amid applause, that the 
recent golf tournament played in August at 
Hinsdale netted $98.50 for the Red Cross fund. 
President Jones pointed out that this year, in- 
stead of having prizes, the committee decided to 
contribute the amount usually expended for the 
purpose to a deserving cause. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following new members were admitted: 
The Rogerson Press, 107 N. Market Street; 
Milda Printing House, 874 West 33rd Street; 
Carbery & Reed, 622 Federal Street; Carstrom 
& Becker, 638 Federal Street; Thomas P. 
Halpin, 141 W. Ohio Street; F. C. Lankert, 712 
Federal Street; H. C. Sherman Company, 508 S. 
Dearborn Street;, and Halliwell & Baum Com- 
pany, 815 Exchange Avenue. 


THE COMING CONVENTION 


Treasurer A. E. Southworth of the national 
body was called upon by President Jones to say 
a few words with reference to the thirty-first 
annual convention and the arrangements which 
had been made. He said everything at present 
seemed to point to the fact that it would be 
largely attended. Already over 100 rooms had 
been reserved for out-of-town visitors at the 
Congress Hotel, which would be the headquarters 
of the convention. He would like to impress upon 
all the members the necessity of being present. 
It was to be a strictly business gathcring. The 
last time it was held at Chicago there was a 
registration fee of $10.00 to cover the entertain- 
ment and other expenses, but this year there was 
no fee at all to be charged as all the entertainment 
features had been dispensed with. They wanted 
to devote all the time possible to the discussion 
of subjects which affected the printing trade and 
he believed that at the various sessions which had 
been arranged for this would be found to be very 
desirable and the correct thing, especially in view 
of the conditions which confronted the printing 
trade at the present time. He urged the Chicago 
members to do everything in their power to 
contribute to the success of the convention, 
especially by their presence, and not “‘let George 
donitie 

THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


President Jones pointed out that at the con- 
vention of the national body several amendments 
to the Constitution and By-Laws had been pre- 
pared for presentation to the members. It was 
not customary to instruct the delegates as to how 


they should vote but it was usual to discuss 
pro and con the amendments so that a consensus 
of opinion might be obtained as to how the 
members felt on the proposed changes. It was 
often found that when the subject was under 
discussion at the convention conditions developed 
which threw a very different light on the various 
propositions which were not apparent at the 
time the subject was debated prior to the con- 
vention. 


SHALL THE NAME BE CHANGED ? 


The first amendment considered was the pro- 
posed change in the name of the organization. 
Notice had been received that: 

At a regular meeting of the Nashville 
Typothetae, held March 30, 1917, the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America was 
recommended for adoption at the thirty-first 
annual convention: 


Amend, Article I, of the Constitution, by 
omitting the words “‘and Franklin Clubs.” The 
article when so amended will read as follows: 
““The name of the association shall be the United 
Typothetae of America.”’ 


At the regular meeting of the Association of 
Employing Printers of the City of New York, 
held Monday, June 25, 1917, the following 
recommendation was unanimously adopted: Re- 
solved, That the Association of Employing Print- 
ers of the City of New York propose to the 
thirty-first annual convention of the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America to 
amend Article I of the Constitution of the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America 
to read as follows: 


““Article I—Name. The name of this associa- 
tion shall be the Association of Employing Print- 
ers of America.” 


An interesting discussion ensued. Dan Boyle 
thought that “‘Master Printers of America’ was 
a good name, while H. M. Loth raised the 
question as to why it was necessary to make any 
change. It was pointed out that in the opinion 
of some the name as at present was too long. 
W. J. Hartman thought that if any change was 
made The Franklin-Typothetae of America would 
be a good one. Several members thought the 
name Typothetae should be retained. T. E. 
Donnelley pointed out that the organization was 
the oldest national organization of employers in 
the country. He was in favor of maintaining the 
old name. One member suggested that the name 
Typothetae was not understood by the general 
public; but it was argued that this did not 
matter at all as the printers themselves, who were 
interested more than anyone else, were aware 
of the meaning and really it concerned them 
more than the general public. No definite vote 
was taken but it was the consensus of opinion 
that if any change were made the ‘‘Franklin- 
Typothetae of America’’ was preferred. 


SHALL THE DUES BE RAISED? 


The following amendments were next con- 
sidered: 

Amendments to By-Laws proposed by the 
Typothetae of the City of Boston, on July 27, 
1917; 
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Amend Article I, Fees and Dues, Section 2, 
by striking out the whole of said section and 
substituting the following: 

“Section 2. Each local body for each of its 
members, and each individual member where no 
local body exists, shall pay quarterly in advance 
into the treasury of this association, a sum equal 
to four-tenths of one per cent (0.4%), or $4 
per $1,000, on the average quarterly payroll for 
the previous year in all the composing, press, 
bindery and foundry departments; provided, how- 
ever, that the maximum dues from any local 
association shall not exceed seven thousand five 
hundred dollars ($7,500) per year.”’ 

From the discussion which ensued it developed 
that the Chicago body was now paying $5,000 a 
year to the national, and that if the proposed 
amendment was carried their annual contribution 
would be raised to $7,500. Treasurer Southworth 
gave a concise statement as to the reason for the 
proposed raise. It was necessary for the national 
to have more money in order that the work 
might be kept up. For some time it had been 
cramped; they had had to figure on how ‘little 
could be done with the funds at their disposal. 
Now they wanted to broaden out, especially 
as the Three-Year Plan was almost ready to 
launch. An estimating course which was most 
complete in itself had also been prepared and was 
almost ready. In answer to a question Mr. 
Southworth said the present income of the 
national body was $50,000, and they sought to 
bring it up to $75,000. President Jones pointed 
out that if the increase went through it would 
mean an increase of about 1214 per cent for the 
Chicago organization to raise. W. J. Hartman 
pointed out that the larger cities made large 
contributions and directly received no _ benefits 
for their donation as they carried on their own 
business. E. F. Hamm thought with present-day 
conditions that it was the wrong time to talk 
about raising subscriptions, and without passing a 
definite resolution on the subject it was almost 
the unanimous opinion that no increase should be 


voted. 
SHALL THE NATIONAL CONTROL? 


The Boston Typothetae proposed the follow- 
ing amendment: 

“Each local body that employs a local secre- 
tary shall pay into the treasury of this associa- 
tion, in addition to the fees and dues set forth 
herein, such sum as such local association elects 
as compensation for the secretary so employed. 
The selection and activities of all local secretaries 
shall be at all times within the control and 
direction of the executive officers and council of 
this association, and such local secretary shall be 
paid from the funds of this association in the 
manner provided in Article III, Section 4 of these 
By-Laws.”’ 

Amend Article I, Fees and Dues, Section 3, by 
striking out the whole of said section and sub- 
stituting the following: 

“Section 3. The maximum dues to be paid 
by any individual member of a local body or this 
association shall be one hundred dollars ($100) 
per month, and the minimum dues shall be twelve 
dollars ($12) a year, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance.” 

A short discussion ensued in which all who 
spoke were strongly opposed to the secretaries 
being under the control of executive officers of the 


national, and it was understood that if the 
matter came to a vote’ the Chicago delegates 
would bear in mind the opinion of the members 
expressed at that gathering. 

The following is the record of the attendance 
at the meeting: 

Bazner Press, W. F. Bazner; Barnard & Miller, 
W. F. Barnard; Blakely-Oswald Printing Co., 
J. I. Oswald; Blakely Printing Co., Wm. Eastman, 
EK. (R. Hamm Chicago’ Printing House, A. G: 
Walton; Carlstrand-Becker, John G. Becker; 
5S. D. Childs &.Co., L. F. Childs; Cahill-Igoe Co., 
Dae eeneallahans.crow . Composition Co. @)..111. 
Crow; Chicago Typesetting Co., J. M. Cox; 
The Commonwealth Press, R. O. Huffnagle, J. P. 
Cassidy; R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., T. E. Don- 
nelleysoe Wasi Munn .Co:, We P. Dunn: The 
Faithorn Co., W. E. Faithorn; Ernest L. Fantus 
Goeaiinleetrantis:traulkner-hyan®? Co... 1.°H. 
Faulkner: sHyde. Park, Printing Co., Chas. .O.- 
Peterson; Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson Co., 
Chasse enedahiclewW a jou Hartman. Cos, W.~ J! 
Hartman, Henry Allen; Holland Press, C. D. 
Henry, R. Dyrenforth; Johnson & Quin, N. M. 
Johnson, Thomas Quin; R. J. Kittredge & Co., 
Row iomKittredge-s 0A. Woss, & Co:, Morton 9, 
Brookes, O. A. Koss; Kenfield-Leach Co., F. B. 
Cozzens; E. P. Keigher & Co., E. P. Keigher; 
Mathews Typesetting Co., D. M. Mathews; 
C. H. Morgan Co., R. A. Morgan; Magill-Weins- 
heimer Co., D. J. Lindley; Marshall-Jackson Co., 
ie Harry Jones: ©..O, Owen. Co., HO.) Owen; 
Poole Bros., H. M. Loth; Perfection Linotyping 
Co., Sam Simons; Printing Trades Blue Book, 
Anabee Wewis:sjasclo. Rook Col. Jas. He Rook: 
The Regal Press, E. M. Rowe; Ritzmann-Brookes 
Co., F. W. Ritzmann; Rogers & Hall Co., J. W. 
Hutchinson; Smith-McCarthy, H. Brady; Slee- 
peck-Helman Ptg. Co., William Sleepeck; Schlau- 
Burnett & Co., M. S. Burnett, S. B. Weinberger; 
Shea Smith & Co., F. B. Gibbs; Sanders Printing 
GovuviemWerocanderss: J l.avis, J. Kirkmon; 
H. O. Shepard Co., M. F. Kase, Geo. M. Leathers, 
D. Boyle; Tallman, Robbins & Co., Wm. Robbins; 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of Amer- 
icomsLeetlcaxman:) |). ). Warsaw sy» Co., Div J. 
Warsaw; and Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, 
R. B. Nelson, acting secretary. 


CINCINNAT?’S LADIES’ NIGHT 


The Cincinnati Ben Franklin Club held a 
‘ladies’ night’? at Philippi’s, which proved to be 
an unqualified success. The attendance was 
large and after dinner had been partaken of 
several talks were given. Hon. John L. Shuff 
made a hit with a fund of anecdotes and good 
humor. He touched upon the value of friendli- 
ness, organization and co-operation in a manner 
which showed the true value of such a body as 
the Ben Franklin Club. A musical program was 
carried out, including several cornet solos, and 
dancing was indulged in to the strains of music 
furnished by the Alwaho Saxophone Trio. C. J. 
W. Mueller acted as master of ceremonies and 
enlivened the proceedings with his ‘“‘tin whistle” 
antics and his repeated calls for “‘circles.’’ The 
function was one of the best ever held by the 
organization. 


The tortoise on the right path will beat the 
rabbit on the wrong path every time. 
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SECOND ANNUAL BUTLER PICNIC 


The second annual picnic of the employees of 
the J. W. Butler Paper Company took: place on 
August 18th and proved to be a very successful 
as well as delightful function. The doors of the 
big Monroe Street store were closed for the day. 
Every employee shook off the cares of business 
to romp and play in the open, and the success of 
1916 was not-only duplicated, but added to, 
reflecting great credit on those responsible for the 
arrangements. 

At 9:00 o’clock the special train consisting of 
a big string of coaches pulled out of the Union 
Station for the rendezvous, Delwood Park. The 
party numbered 400 employees who, together with 
the members of their families and friends, brought 
the total up to over a thousand. 

The day was an ideal one and everyone, 
judging from the expression on their faces whilst 
taking part in the festivities, had the time of their 
lives. 

The morning program consisted of athletic 
sports. In the afternoon came the baseball 
games. There are a lot of hot fans in the different 
departments of the Butler Company, and nat- 
urally the baseball games were exciting from start 
to finish. There were three games, lasting three 
innings apiece. The first game was between the 
stock handlers and packers, and was won by the 
packers. The second game was between the city 
and out-of-town sales, and was won by the latter. 
The final was between the winners of both games, 
and was won in the fourth inning by the score 
of 9 to 4 by the packers. 

An eleven-piece band furnished the music of 
the day, and all the latest and most popular 
selections were played. Dancing was, of course, 
indulged in and hundreds tripped the light 
fantastic toe. 

Following the custom established the preceding 


year, the company issued an elaborate souvenir 
program in connection with the picnic. No 
expense was spared in producing the book, the 


company following out what is evidently its 
motto, ‘““‘Whatever is worth doing is worth doing 
well.’’ The book contains photos of many heads 
and prominent employees and a ‘Butler Day 
Song,” by Geo. Olmsted. A full list was given 
of all employees and the date of their associating 
themselves with the house; also the names of 
those who are in the nation’s service—two of 
these are Julius W. Butler and Paul Butler. A 
brief “Story of Our House” gives some idea of 
the difficulties overcome in bringing the business 
up to its present flourishing condition. The entire 
program is accompanied by appropriate flashes of 
quiet humor that give zest and make it a fine 
souvenir. The company informs us that they 
will gladly send a copy to any of our readers who 
make application for one. 


A recent visitor to Chicago was Earl R. Britt, 
of the Britt Printing and Publishing Company 
of St. Louis, who motored up on a visit to his 
son who is at the Great Lakes Naval Station. 
The son, who was educated at Culver Academy, 
is one of the chief petty officers at the training 
station. 


Dying in poverty is easy enough, but living 
in poverty is what comes hard on a printer. 


BROTHER JONATHAN BOND 


The J. W. Butler Paper Company has issued 
a very handsome specimen book devoted ex- 
clusively to samples of Brother Jonathan Bond, 
which is a paper stock highly recommended for 
commercial and other uses. The book is so 
prettily arranged and well printed that one feels 
his hands should be perfectly clean before he 
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handles it. The publication indicates clearly that 
great care was exercised in its preparation. 
Every particle of stock, wrapper included, is of 
Brother Jonathan Bond. Every weight and color 
in which the paper is made is shown. Con- 
venient boxes for office use are now furnished 
containing 500 letterheads and envelopes, keeping 
them in neat and compact form. If a copy of the 
specimen book has not yet been received by 
printers they are invited to communicate with the 
J. W. Butler Company, who will be glad to 
furnish it. 


Among the student officers at Fort Sheridan, 
Illinois, is Louis B. Woodward of the Woodward 
& Tiernan Printing Company. Mr. Woodward, 
upon whose shoulders rested the management of 
St. Louis’ largest printing firm, felt it his duty to 
help the country by joining the army, and has 
in consequence earned the esteem of a host of 
friends who wish him success and a safe return 
should he gain a commission. Mr. Woodward has 
resigned his position as a member of the executive 


committee of the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America. 


Arthur Sheldon Colton, a son of W. H. 
Colton, secretary of the Columbus Ben Franklin 
Club, has enlisted in the signal corps and is now 
with the Ohio National Guard at Camp Perry on 
Lake Erie. 


> 
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The Inverse Ratio 
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HE busier a man is, the more time he 

has at his disposal for undertaking some 

other work, says a writer in The Ford 
Times. 

The more work you can pile on to a busy 
man, the more you can help him to develop 
himself in the direction of classifying his many 
activities, and dealing with each in the proper 
order of time and importance, without neglecting 
a single one of them, or seeming to be overworked. 

The busy man invites more work all the 
time; in his heart he is proud and jealous of his 
reputation for being a busy man. And in the 
desire to keep that reputation good, or to make 
it stronger, he welcomes the extra duties which 
come from those who think so well of him, and 
he performs them well so that his reputation 
shall not suffer, also knowing that in the process 
he will personally gain instead of lose. 

On the other hand, the lazy man always 
seems to have plenty of work to do, very much 
more than he likes. He allows the arrears to 
accumulate, not because he is incapable of 
catching up, not because in truth he has been 
given too much to do, but for the simple and 
regrettable reason that the presence of such 
accumulation will serve the purpose of diverting 
the additional work to other quarters instead of to 
himself. 

His great idea to to have, or appear to have, 
so much to do that he will not be offered more. 
He uses up good energy laboring slowly, and 
always behind. He gets no pleasure from his 
small amount of work, and he stands in the way 
of his own advancement. And then he wonders 
why, and grumbles because others overtake him. 
He misses all the fun of business life, too; that 
great consuming satisfaction of having done 
something more than the average, yet always 
ready and open and clear headed for something 
else. He is robbed of that great reward of 
pleasure which comes to the man of accomplish- 
ment; that ecstasy of knowing he has done good 
work, in good measure, in good time. 

The lazy man works hardest of all and the 
poor fool does not know it. The busy man has 
the easiest life, after all, for he gets more enjoy- 
ment out of it. 


HANDSOME LINOTYPE BOOKLET 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has just 
issued an impressive booklet entitled ‘More 
Profits in Booklet and Catalog Composition,’ 
designed by W. A. Dwiggins, and the composition 
was entirely from the linotype. 

The text bristles with good advice for the 
advertising manager, and points the way to 
economies in printing production. Altogether the 
booklet is a handsome example of what can be 
done with ideas and a linotype. 

Advertising managers, and others interested in 
the production of booklets and catalogues, will 
find much information in ‘“‘More Profits in Booklet 
and Catalog Composition,’ a copy of which will 
be furnished gratis by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Tribune Building, New York. 


S>MMUONAH UNA UNANOA 


AN IMPORTANT PRECEDENT]| 


In an order which newspaper publishers declare 
will serve as an important precedent, President 
Wilson has fixed a price of 214 cents on news- 
print paper for use in publishing the govern- 
ment’s daily Official Bulletin. 

The order fixing the price was issued by 
Secretary Baker at the president’s direction under 
the national defense act, which empowers the 
government to commandeer supplies needed for 
war purposes. It was directed to the International 
Paper Company, which had declined to furnish 
newsprint for the Bulletin at less than 3 cents a 
pound , 

The president’s action was taken at the 
instance of the joint congressional committee on 
printing, of which Senator Fletcher is chairman. 
When the Bulletin first began publication the 
committee obtained bids for newsprint, and the 
cheapest price named was 3 cents. This, the 
committee decided, was too high and appealed to 
the International Company on patriotic grounds 
to sell its product to the public printing office at 
24% cents. The company complied and for a 
time furnished the paper, but later declared in- 
creasing production costs compelled them to raise 
the price to 3 cents. 

Senator Fletcher went to the Federal Trade 
Commission for its cost of production figures and 
the committee decided the International could 
sell at 216 cents and still make a fair profit. 
The situation then was laid before President 
Wilson, who asked Attorney Gregory for an 
opinion as to how far he could go under the defense 
act. The attorney general held that a supply of 
paper for the Bulletin was necessary for war 
purposes and recommended that the paper be 
taken if 24% cents was a fair price. 

The result was that the president directed Mr. 
Baker to go ahead and the International was 
ordered to supply a sufficient amount of paper to 
print the Bulletin at 2% cents. 


SECRETARY MAGERS RESIGNS 


Secretary W. E. Magers of the St. Louis Ben 
Franklin Club has resigned from that position, 
and has left for Florida where he will engage in 
fruit and vegetable farming on an extensive scale 
with associates. 

For over five years Mr. Magers has been a 
faithful secretary of the St. Louis organization and 
has gained the esteem of the members by the 
manner in which he has looked after their in- 
terests. His resignation was entirely a surprise to 
the membership and up to the present no steps 
have been taken to fill the vacancy. 

By his quiet, unassuming, yet thorough manner, 
Mr. Magers had gained the respect and esteem 
of the whole membership. Before departing for 
Florida, a luncheon was held at the American 
Annex, attended by about forty members. Several 
speeches were made expressing sincere regret at 
Mr. Magers’ departure from St. Louis, including 
one by President A. E. Buss, who presented 
the retiring secretary with a handsome gold watch 
as a mark of the esteem in which he was held by 
the members. 


Darwin’s theory may be all right but a lot of 
printers make monkeys of themselves when it 
comes to quoting prices. 
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THREATENED PAPER SHORTAGE 


According to a dispatch from Washington, re- 
forestation is put forward by the government 
as the best means of assuring to the newspapers 
a sufficient supply of newsprint for the future. 
W. B. Greeley, assistant forester at Washington, 
stated that the Pacific northwest and Alaska 
promise much for the future. 


It might be, he said, that the forests of 
Alaska would prove to be the most valuable asset 
of that territory. It is possible, he thinks, to 
manufacture paper there, bring it through the 
canal, and lay it down at Atlantic seaboard 
points for from $35 to $40 a ton. At the present 
time the bulk of the paper of the United States 
is produced in the northeastern section, and, as in 
the case of the lumber industry, threatens to go 
to the forests still to be cut in the Rocky Moun- 
tain section and in the northwest, as well as 
Alaska. The solution of the problem, he said, 
is in cheap power and raw material, close to 
large centers of population, and in this respect 
it was necessary to reforest the cut-over lands, 
which, at best, are of low value, and suitable for 
practically nothing else. Reforestation, he said, 
would maintain a constant supply of wood pulp 
for the mills, sufficient for all time to come, to 
keep the newspapers of the eastern states sup- 
plied. There are ten or twelve western conifers 
well suited to the manufacture of paper, he 
stated, and it seemed reasonable that part of 
the future supply would come from the west. 


There is no reason, he said, why Alaskan 
and Pacific Coast paper should not become active 
competitors in the eastern markets in the future. 


140,000,000 cords of good paper- 
making woods, with numerous waterpowers in 
Alaska. These resources are directly available to 
manufacturing plants on tidewater. Alaska in 
many respects, he said, resembles Norway, which 
is now the leading paper-making country of the 
world. 

The lake states, Mr. Greeley stated, contain 
27,000,000 acres of cut-over lands available for 
reforestation, while the northeastern states con- 
tain 38,000,000 acres of logged-off lands, large 
proportions of which are re-stocking poorly or 
not at all. It is the intelligent use of these 
areas, now practically waste, that will assure a 
permanent and constant future supply of wood 
for the making of newsprint. Forest lands, he 
said, should be in the nature of public utilities. 
A number of states, like Pennsylvania and Min- 
nesota, have made starts to reforest under expert 
direction. Any plan of reforestation means that 
the taxation of private forest lands which are 
kept in such condition as to discharge their 
public obligations must be adjusted on the prin- 
ciple of a harvest tax, payable when wood prod- 
ucts are cut, in lieu of the current property tax. 


There are 


The main point he made was that no time 
should be lost in taking steps to reforest the 
lands, for the day is not far distant when a 
problem much more serious than that which has 
confronted the publishers now will have to be 
met, when it will be a question, not of getting 
paper at a lower price, but of getting it at any 
price, for the stocks from which it is_ being 
made are being exhausted at a rate that brings 
the end of the supply in sight. 


THE PAPER SITUATION 


Authorities seem to differ as to the paper 


situation. Some maintain that prices are likely 
to aviate still higher; others seem to think that 
there is a likelihood of a decrease; while still 


others maintain that a drop can be expected, 
though to what extent is not predicted. There 
has been an inclination for a decrease in the 
prices of certain lines of bond, but whether it 
will be general remains to be seen. 

_ Scarcity of rags and other raw material is the 
main cause for the high price of paper today. 
Rags of the right quality are not obtainable in 
this country in sufficient quantity to supply the 
entire demand of the paper makers. This is 
due to the lack of thrift whereby the American 
people are accustomed to throw away such 
materials, rather than to systematically save them 
as is done abroad. 

As far as wood pulp is concerned it is generally 
imagined that America can produce a _ sufficient 
quantity. to supply the whole world. All of the 
wood pulp which is sent from Germany has been 
stopped and the great supply which came from 
Norway and Sweden has been materially lessened 
on account of the lack of boats, and also on 
account of the demand at home. 

Bleached pulp is particularly hard to get. 
There has been a great scarcity of bleaching 
powder, due to the fact that normally we import 
a portion of our supply and also that owing to 
the use of asphyxiating gas, the demand for 
chlorine for export is very great. 

As to the length of time that present con- 
ditions will last, no one will venture any opinion, 
except that as ae European war is the principal 
factor in causing the increase in prices, these 
prices cannot be reduced very far until hostilities 
cease. 

The importance of the paper and pulp in- 
dustry is not very often appreciated to the 
extent is should be. The latest census of manu- 
facturers in the United States shows that in 
America the manufacture of paper is second in 
importance only to the steel industry. The total 


invested capital is estimated at $500,000,000, 
while the annual value of the manufactured 
product of the paper and pulp amounts to 


$350,000,000. 
AFTER BOOK PAPER MEN 


Charges of concerted action to raise book paper 
prices have been filed by the Federal Trade 
Commission in formal complaints against twenty- 
three manufacturers and the head of their bureau 
of statistics. 

The commission’s complaint formally declares 
the respondents named have been for about two 
years engaged in a concerted movement to en- 
hance prices and bring about a uniformity of such 
enhanced prices. 

The complaint follows shortly upon the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission’s investigation 
of the book paper industry in which it urged 
Congress to pass legislation that would regulate 
trade associations such as the Book Manufac- 
turers’ “‘Bureau of Statistics.”’ 

The respondents, according to the complaint, 
manufacture by far a greater portion of the 
$70,000,000 worth of book print paper produced 
in the United States. 
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Wise printers make haste but never worry. 


One “‘made good’’ is worth a dozen printers’ 


bluffs. 


The keener the critic the more cutting the 
criticism. 


Faint praise is the meanest method for damn- 
ing a man. 


Time and silence often succeed where all other 
agencies fail. 


With some printers the season for killing time 
is always open. 


If a printer is incompetent he usually charges 


it to bad luck. 


Many a printer gives up a bad habit after he 
gets tired of it. 


It isn’t the article you sell, but the service you 
render which counts. 


Politeness is the polish we put on our acts to 
make them look well. 


The wilful price-cutter not only harms himself 
but robs the industry. 


Experience teaches printers a lot, but the 
trouble is they forget. 


Even a printer who has time to love his 
enemies seldom does it. 


There is nothing so apt to make a printer 
economize as lack of money. 


Some printers build up a standard of quality— 
others tear down to a price. 


The best time clock anywhere is incentive to 
produce worth while results. 


The printer who lives in the past carries his 
headlight on the wrong end. 


The printer who thinks he knows it all is an 
easy mark for the bunco buyer. 


It’s easier to play on a hand organ than on 
the sympathies of some pr nters. 


Initiative is a powerful individual factor, but 
ahead of it must be imagination. 


If a printer has but gained an inch he hasn’t 
put his best foot forward in vain. 


Putting things off is often very expensive, but 
practically everyone practices it. 


If a printer has money to burn the rest of 
us try to make light of his fortune. 


The way to blaze the path of success is to 
promise little and accomplish much. 


The knocker is the Lilliputian-legged individual 
who would teach others how to run. 


Few men of experience will have faith in a 
printer who wears the mask of worry. 


A wise printer never attempts to guess the use 
of fancy work made by a lady patron. 


“One of the great purposes of education is to 
make a man conscious of what he lacks.”’ 


“Enthusiasm is the emblem of energy—not an 
epitaph of ended effort.’’-——Van Amburgh. 


About the time a printer gets a pair of patent 
leather shoes broken in the patent expires. 


Only those really succeed who organize their 
lives to render service to their fellow men. 


There may be a time for all things but the 
wise printer only tackles one thing at a time. 


A printer should school himself to hope for the 
best, prepare for the worst and take what comes. 


A printer instead of counting the cost of 
experience should consider what it is worth to 
him. 


Lord Nelson is credited with saying: ‘When 
I don’t know whether to fight or not | always 


fight.”’ 
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Metal Thefts 
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T is almost impossible to estimate the thou- 
II sands of pounds, if not tons, of printers’ 
metal stolen every year. There is hardly a 
master printer who does not lose, from various 
sources, large quantities of type metal, electro- 
types, halftones, etc., which find their way into 
the establishment of junk dealers, only to be 
melted up again and resold at prices which bring 
large profits, not only to the thieves, but to 
receivers of the stolen property. 


It is a difficult matter to keep trace of type 
metal. Some printers who buy in large quantities 
have elaborate methods of keeping check upon 
their stock, but in spite of the tightening grip, 
they lose tremendously at the hands of the 
unscrupulous purloiners. In most instances those 
who do the actual stealing get little for their 
trouble and the risk of detection which they run. 


One large western machine composition house 
proprietor made the assertion that his loss from 
metal thefts reached over 15 per cent. The 


figures seem large, but if anything they are not 
exaggerated. 


It is a hard matter to catch a metal thief. 
He is usually an employee upon whom sus- 
picion does not rest. He is a clever worker, 
often taking but a little out of the shop at a 
time, thus making the matter of detection by no 
means an easy one. It is not hard to conceal 
a pig of metal in one’s clothes and a few pigs 
make a hundred pounds or so. And metal is 
valuable these days. It is as good as ready cash. 


A week ago President E. J. McCarthy of the 
Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Company of Chicago 
began to have a suspicion that metal was going 
out of his establishment except by the approved 
route, viz., machine composition. Vigilance was 
doubled on all who had access to the metal de- 
partment. At last the colored porter, Oscar 
Stone, who had been in the employ of the firm 
for three years, was detected coming out of the 
shop with a package. At once President Mc- 
Carthy put on his detective rubbers and trailed 
him to a junk shop operated by Louis Willottsky, 
at 1508 South State Street. On his re-appearance 
the colored man was stopped and questioned as 
to what he was doing away from the shop. It 
was not long before he admitted he had sold 
seventy-five pounds of metal for $2.00, and that 
the day before he sold another lot to the same 
man. 


A visit to the junk shop at first brought a 
denial from the dealer that he had ever seen the 
man before, but a large quantity of linotype 
metal in new pigs was unearthed by the colored 
man and Willottsky admitted buying it from 
Stone. Mr. McCarthy called an officer and oth 
men were taken into custody, one charged with 
the theft of the metal and the other with receiving 
it, knowing it to have been stolen. The case was 
prosecuted by the Chicago Machine Composition 
Club through their attorney, C. F. McElroy, who 
tried hard for a conviction of the junk man, 
who he contended was worse than the thief who 
pleaded guilty. The contention of the club’s 


attorney was that the new metal was not junk in 
the true sense of the word and the fact that the 
man had not recorded the sale upon his books 
made it apparent that he knew he was buying 
metal that was stolen. 

The colored porter was sentenced to a term 
of six months in the Bridewell, but the case 
against the junk dealer was dismissed, the evi- 
dence that he knew he was buying new metal 
instead of junk not being conclusive enough to 
warrant conviction. 

Another case of metal stealing was dealt with 
in the Chicago Municipal Courts a week or two 
ago. Charles Huggins was arrested by the police 
and charged with selling metal. He was employed 
in the printshop of Harmon Geyer, near the 
corner of Madison and Robey Streets. Huggins 


has been stealing the metal a few pounds at a 


time for several months, according to the com- 
plaint which Mr. Geyer lodged with the police. 
A few nights ago he backed a wagon up to the 
place, and not only made away with all the old 
slugs he could find, but actually took live matter 
out of the forms which were waiting on the stones 
to be locked up for the presses. Nathan Steind- 
ler, a dealer in junk, was questioned by the police, 
but was not held. He is the party through whom 
Huggins is alleged to have disposed of his metal. 

The Machine Composition Club of Chicago, 
through its members, is urging all printers to 
co-operate with them in every way to prevent 
thefts which are becoming very prevalent of late. 
The high cost of metal and the price which can 
be obtained from junk dealers is a great tempta- 
tion to the unscrupulous workmen to commit 
thefts when little or no obstacle is placed in their 
path. 


WHY I PARTICIPATE 


The Cincinnati Ben Franklin Club recently 
addressed a communication to its members asking 
them why they participated actively in the work 
of the organization. From the answers the follow- 
ing seven were compiled: 

|. I consider it a duty to help the organiza- 
tion that is working for. the betterment of the 
craft from which I derive my livelihood. 

2. I want to know my competitors and [| 
want them to know me so that I can count upon 
their help in all matters pertaining to the general 
good of the business. 

I want to know the trend of costs and 
prices so that I can pay my help what they 
deserve and get for my work what it is worth. 

4. Through figures supplied by members my 
clerks receive practical education in cost account- 
ing and estimating in the Ben Franklin classes. 

5. The interest of members in the credit and 
collection department keeps up-to-date the ready 
information that protects me from bad debts. 

6. Through the employment department [| 
keep in close touch with the local labor situation 
and secure the kind of help I want. : 

7. The club is a clearing house for all matters 
affecting the welfare of the printing industry so 
that the contribution of my ideas and experiences 
secures for my use the contributions of all the 
other members. 


It doesn’t cost much to tell a lie, but hiring 
witnesses to back it up may prove expensive. 


‘) 
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Estimating Costs on Job 
Work 
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T a recent gathering of newspaper and job 
A printers held at Alexandria Bay, G. F. 
Darrow of Ogdensburg, N. Y., gave a 
very comprehensive talk on costs, pointing out 
that the job department of many a newspaper 
business is not always as profitable as it should 
be, because of the inability of the proprietor to 
estimate what it costs to manufacture. 


In the course of his remarks, he said: 


POUT TTT LULL LA ULLAL. 


“T have never gone into the utmost refinement 
of a cost system where the expense of operating 
it would be more than the profit derived by the 
country printer, but I use a plan of ascertaining 
costs which | think has a basis of plain common 
sense and the elementary principles of good book- 
keeping. 

“The question before us when we are asked 
to figure on a job is, ‘How much will be the cost 
of producing it?’ and we must understand the 
items of cost which enter into the job in order to 
answer it intelligibly. In the first place there are 
certain expenses that cannot be evaded. They 
are generally denominated as. ‘fixed charges.’ 
Now let us take a hypothetical newspaper plant 
also doing job work such as we are all familiar 
with. 

“Suppose this plant does a business of, say 
$7,000 per year, $3,500 of which is advertising 
and subscription receipts, and $3,500 is job 
printing, and its equipment is. worth $5,000. 
You will find that there will be certain regular 
expenses that must be met. Let us enumerate 
them and their probable amount each year. 


IRGri Up ane eee te on os Cae). en $ 200.00 
nsurance pen meme see ae fe. 5 srk: 100.00 
ucla ncanlict baer enonten sta aa as...) ie 100.00 
HO WEia ne te ymin ee no et ls ica 150.00 
(Sasror casolinemer neuen, Min can)... es 75.00 
Depreciation, 10 per cent on $5,000.... 500.00 
IeDaleS ie nee ete reee SOS i a hehe |. 4 bie 50.00 
reion ty Andecantan gem estate tee... ees 50.00 


General expense, such as postage, tele- 
phone, taxes, bad debts, office help, 


water rates, rollers, rags, oil, etc...... 575200 
DalLary OlSeligae went. tree COMES Lc, odes 1,200.00 
$2,800 .00 


“The only two items that I think any of you 
would seriously question might be the item of 
depreciation and salary of the manager. Regard- 
ing depreciation | think the average of 10 per 
cent annually is too low rather than two high. 
Regarding the salary of the proprietor, he cer- 
tainly is entitled to as much pay as his best man 
and as much as he would expect to receive were 
he working for anyone else. The evasion of this 
item is responsible for a very loose way of esti- 
mating costs. 

“We have now arrived at the fixed charge of 
$2,800, which would be properly divided between 
the newspaper end and the job printing end and 
as the receipts of each are supposed to be $3,500, 
$1,400 of the overhead charge would be properly 
charged to each. 


LABOR COSTS IN SMALL SHOPS 


“We next arrive at the first basis of cost, and 
if you are figuring on a job costing $35 your first 
item should be $14 as the cost of doing business. 
In order to simplify matters | go farther in my 
system and add to the overhead charges for. the 
year the entire cost of labor charged to job 
printing, and divide this by the total number of 
hours devoted to job work for the year and this 
gives you the hour cost of your labor. In a 
country newspaper office this cost of labor will 
be from 80 to 90 cents per hour, and this is a 
proper basis to figure as its cost on job work. 
If then you add other known items of cost such 
as paper, ink, etc., you will get closely at the cost 
of the job. If you add to this a certain proper 
percentage for profit, you should arrive at the 
price you would ask your customer for a job. 

‘““‘Now this system is all right to apply to the 
job for which you give a price after it is finished. 
The difficulty is to apply it to jobs that we have 
to bid on. With labor at almost a dollar an 
hour it is important not to make a mistake as 
to the time it takes to do a job and in many 
cases it must be a matter of experience and 
judgment. I am prone to say that most of us 
in our eagerness to get work underestimate this 
item. The foreman is usually apt to be over- 
sanguine, and | have found that it is the safest 
way to add about 20 per cent to the time of 
your most careful estimate. There are bound to 
be contingencies that you cannot foresee. Your 
customers will make changes in proofs that you 
do not dare charge extra for. You may be dis- 
satisfied with some portion of the job and want 
it reset yourself. You may have to wait for 
proof while the press is idle, or there may be 
changes in lockup. If you are estimating on 
cylinder presswork after a liberal allowance for 
make-ready, 750 or 800 impressions per hour is all 
that should be allowed. On jobbers 800 to 1,200, 
according to their size, is probably correct. Per- 
sonally the item that I have had the most trouble 
with is locking up and justifying forms. I 
think in this | have made more errors in my 
estimates than in any other element of the work. 

“Great care should be exercised to include in 
your estimate every item of cost. It is a very 
easy matter when figuring up on a piece of paper 
to omit something that may knock your profit 
off its feet. In order to avoid that I have a 
blank prepared on which is printed every item 
of cost that is likely to enter into a job which I 
use for figuring every job on which I am called 
upon to make a bid. The first division of the 
blank is for stock and should record all the stock 
used on the job and its cost. There is a charge 
for cutting stock which frequently is not allowed 
for. There should be a profit charged on stock 
of from 10 to 25 per cent. 

“There should in many jobs be an allowance 
for spoiled stock and waste. When this allowance 
is called for it should be at least 5 per cent. I 
do not know that any other division calls for 
special mention till we get to ink. This is 
frequently overlooked but it is a _ considerable 
aggregate item of cost and should be included in 
every job. 

“My method of procedure with every job is 
as follows: The copy for the job is sent to the 
jobroom in a large envelope with instructions re- 
garding it and with the number of the job upon 
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it. In the office I preserve a record blank of the 
job with the same number upon it. Each em- 
ployee is provided with a time ticket and records 
the exact amount of time employed on each job. 
These time tickets are returned to the office each 
day and the amount of time and any other in- 
formation is entered on the job record blank 
and added up which gives you the actual re- 
corded cost of the job. Compare the actual 
itemized cost of the job with your previous 
itemized estimate of the job and believe me, you 
will have often a lesson on the proneness of man 
to error and graphic illustration of the difference 
between estimated and actual profits. 

“Tf you carefully keep these records, and study 
them, your ability to correctly bid on work will 
increase. You may sometimes lose a job that 
you would otherwise get at a loss, but as we 
are all in the business to make a living and not 
for glory, it is just as well to let the other fellow 
have a taste of pure glory, while you gather in the 
profit yourself.”’ 


PRINTERS AND INCONSISTENCY 


There are supply men who say that printers 
get together and talk quality as the correct 
standard for their business transactions, yet fail 
to carry out the idea in their own purchases of 
supplies. Cheapness is declared to be the prin- 
cipal consideration, and the trade in general is 
slightingly referred to on that account. It is 
doubtful if some of the critics themselves follow 
a different course when they are buyers. The 
fact is that price and quality have to be con- 
sidered in their proper relation. Suppose two 
dealers having equal standing offer the same 
quality at different prices, there would need to 
be a special reason for paying the highest price. 
It is true that where there is ground to believe 
a concern is pursuing unwise business methods a 
printer cannot consistently have any dealings with 
it when he is trying to stop such practices among 
his trade competitors. The temptation may be 
strong to take advantage of any weakness which 
ignorance displays, but such action justifies buyers 
of printing in the same course. There's always a 
risk about it, anyway, as a dishonest taint clings 
to it, and sometimes the biter is bit. It would be 
possible, for instance, to buy metal from a junk 
man who was a thief or a receiver of stolen 
metal, and it would be decidedly unpleasant to be 
in any way connected with a discovery, either 
through confession as to where it was sold or in 
any other manner. 

It should pay well to be known as a house 
which is always willing to pay a fair price as well 
as to ask the same, seeking only right treatment. 
Respect and esteem acquired are worth a great 


deal. 


NEW YORK PRINTING CLASSES 


A free course in proofreading and typography 
will be given at the Stuyvesant Evening Trade 
School, 15th Street, near Ist Avenue, New York, 
starting on September 17th. 

Men and women engaged in the printing, pub- 
lishing, advertising, and allied lines are eligible for 
the classes, which are directed by Arnold Levitas. 

The classes each meet twice a week—Monday 
and Tuesday and Wednesday and Thursday, from 
7:30 to 9:30 p. m. Certificates of proficiency are 
issued at the end of{the term. 


NEW RULE CASTER 


The Thompson Type Machine Company makes 
the announcement of a new attachment for the 
Thompson Typecaster for casting leads, slugs and 
rules in continuous lengths. 

John S. Thompson, inventor of the new attach- 
ment for his machine, says: 

“We have been experimenting with different 
devices for producing leads, slugs and rules for 
the past two years, and have a number of patents 
on them on file in Washington. The art is an 
old one, and has been fairly well developed. 
Metal has been cast in molds, advanced therein 
and another charge of metal introduced so as to 
cause it to unite by fusion, as is disclosed in 
many patents, some dating back as far as 1890. 
Vertical molds were first used, the metal being 
poured in at the top, the lower solidified portion 
being released and intermittently advanced by 
gravity. Automatic cutters were employed to 
sever the bars into convenient lengths. 

“Later patents show horizontal molds for the 
same purpose, the metal being introduced into 
them by pressure and drawn out mechanically. 
Improvement was possible only in detail, and the 
next step was to provide an ejector working be- 
hind the cast section to push it forward. It is 
this patent which is featured in the apparatus 
now being manufactured for making printers’ 
leads, slugs and rules. A monopoly is claimed for 
it under that patent. 

“We have avoided conflict with it, however, 
by dispensing altogether with the ejector blade 
which was first used in our early apparatus. 
This has resulted in a substantial improvement in 
the art, as ejector blades, especially for two- 
point, are a source of continual trouble. Instead 
of pushing the material out of the mold, we ad- 
vance the whole mold after the cast has been 
made, grasp the material and retract the mold, 
leaving an open space in the rear into which the 
next cast is made. Perfect fusion is accomplished 
by our unique method of introducing the hot 
metal so that it strikes simultaneously the entire 
edge of the congealed section, instead of flowing 
along its edge. High speed, double that possible 
in previous devices, is the result. 

“Our new molds are, therefore, a simple boxlike 
block which can be changed in two minutes to 
produce two-point, six-point or twelve-point, and 
our automatic cutter delivers the product cut to 
points and stacked on the galley.” 


SHOOTING PRINCIPLES FULL OF 


HOLES 


H. H. Bliss, printer, Janesville, Wis., says that 
there are certain fundamental principles which 
have been recognized as conclusive, and _ to 
attempt to thwart or abridge those principles 
would entitle the interested person to a padded cell 
or at least full space in a county asylum. No 
one argues or questions the principle of the 
motive power of steam or the laws of gravity. 
These are fixed principles. The principles of 
business are fixed and are not changeable or to 
be changed even by printers and_ publishers. 
Yet as a class printers shoot the fundamental 
principles of ordinary business plumb full of holes 
in a wild attempt to exist without profit. 

Nevertheless it is profit all printers claim they 
are in business to secure. 
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CLEVELAND NEWS 


A 48-page booklet, entitled “Cleveland the 
City that Co-operates,” has recently been pub- 
lished by the Secretaries’ Club of Cleveland, an 


organization of thirty secretaries, including W. G. 


Martin of the Ben Franklin Club. 


The entire run of the books was 30,000, each 
organization helping to defray expenses by buying 
a quantity of the books. The local hotels also 
bought them and placed them in their rooms. 
The book contained 124 pictures, the art work 
and general layout having been prepared by the 
Nesbit Service Company, Caxton Building. The 
printing was done by the Gardner Printing Com- 
pany, Caxton Building. Among other things we 
learn from the book, that Cleveland is first in the 
world in the production of job printing presses, 
and that the printing and publishing industry in 
the city has increased 130 per cent in the past 
ten. years. Employing printers in Cleveland 


number 217. 
The activities of the Ben Franklin Club for 


the fall and winter have commenced with vigor. 
The committee in charge consists’ of: J. F. 
Berkes, of the Caxton Company; F. S. Fraser, of 
the Office Supply and Printing Company; F. O. 
Nitch, of the Cleveland Printing Company; W. G. 
Smith, of the Wellington Press; Chas. Davis, of 
Davis & Gannon; and B. B. Eisenberg, of Corday 
& Gross. 


The trip of the Cleveland printers to Mackinac 
Island for ten days under the auspices of the 
Ben Franklin Club was a success, about sixty 
printers, their wives and families taking in the 
tour. On the way up the party were guests of 
the Detroit Typothetae and Franklin Association, 
which gave an auto tour through the city. 
Among those on the trip were: Mr. and Mrs. M. 
J. Hoynes and two children, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. 
Martin and two children, Mr. and Mrs. Hiles, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bittchosky, sister and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Unger, Mr. and Mrs. Panther and 
sister, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Reisland, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Pinard and Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Storey. In addition to the above there were 
thirty other friends present. 


Leslie Hubbell of the Hubbell Printing Com- 
pany was commissioned a second lieutenant of 
infantry at the conclusion of his course in the 
officers’ reserve corps at Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind. He reported at the national-army canton- 


ment at Chillicothe, Ohio, August 27th. 


A matter of regret to the printing fraternity 
in Cleveland is the fact that Burrows Brothers, 
Cleveland’s oldest and largest book and stationery 
store, has been placed in the hands of a receiver 
upon petition of D. Appleton & Co., New York 
publishers. Burrows Brothers handle engraving 
orders and have done considerable publishing. 
Assets are placed at $190,000 and liabilities at 
$200,000, merchandise bills amounting to $155,000. 
John J. Wood, president of the company, and a 
large stockholder, is ill at his home. W. A. 
Sherman, secretary, consented to the receivership. 


The Universal Loose Leaf Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, capital $12,000, was in- 
corporated August 29th by Dion Gerla, Gail 
Wray and G. A. Southwell. 
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in efficient management by not using 

more electrotypes than they do. Most 
printers are keen enough to order electrotypes for 
the purpose of doubling up forms, so as to print 
several at each press impression, but the use of 
plates to save the wear on type is frequently not 
considered. 


IN as printers overlook ‘an important point 


Any script type or face with delicate lines is 
almost invariably ruined if used on a run _ of 
envelopes, particularly if the form prints over the 
fold of the stock. And any hard finished stock 
gives hard wear to delicate type. This smashed 
type is commonly either put back in the cases, 
to be a constant source of annoyance when used 
on other work, or is thrown away—a loss in either 
case. This loss would not be so bad if it was 
only the actual cost of the type destroyed or dis- 
carded, but the entire font may be lost to use if 
it is a small one. Electrotypes are indicated on 
all jobs like these as an efficient means of con- 
serving the entity and value of the plant. Electros 
for envelope corner cards are inexpensive because 
small and if the run is for several thousand, it 
is best to provide in advance against possible 
damage to the plate in printing, by ordering two 
electros. 


It is also good judgment to print most long 
runs from electros instead of from the type, as 
type seems to wear down quicker when used 
on these long runs than it does when used con- 
stantly on a variety of short runs. 


The prospect of a re-order is another case 
where electros should be ordered. It is an ex- 
pensive proposition to keep: forms of type stand- 
ing, whether locked up in chases or tied up and 
stored for possible future use. These standing 
forms or pages take up valuable room; it takes 
time to tie them up carefully and they deprive 
the plant of the use of the type kept standing, 
which is often of prime importance. And here 
again comes in the point that not only the actual 
standing type is involved but entire fonts may be 
removed from use on account of there being so 
many short characters. 


On long runs where there is also a_ prospect 
of a re-order, the cost of the electros may some- 
times be divided, so that the customer pays half 
of the cost in the price of the job and the shop 
pays the other half as a speculation in behalf of 
a re-order. If the re-order comes in, the customer 
then pays the second half, and if a second re- 
order appears, the plant makes an additional 
profit through having the electros on hand, not 
considering the saving in composition on both re- 
orders. 


With the present prices of type, generally 
much higher than a few years ago, the necessity 
for taking good care of the type becomes more 
important and electros more necessary. FElectros 
always cost less than type and the metal in them 
can be returned for credit to the electrotyper in 
most cases, thus cutting down the cost of the 
plates. 
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NE of the great legacies of big business is 
() the permanent inauguration of cost-finding 
in the large industrial plants of the 
country. Under stress of war times even the 
Federal government talks of cost of production 
and 10 per cent clear profit. And even the 
present regime recognize that such things as 
depreciation, interest on investment, accidents, 
superseded machinery, etc., all play parts in the 
cost of production. This all denotes great pro- 
gression during the past ten years. 

Nevertheless many printers still continue to 
linger on in business regardless of this modern 
movement, and still guess wildly at values readily 
obtainable at a mere trifle of expense. 

And cost finding is now being rapidly extended 
not only into all lines of industry, but into all 
systems of merchandising. If it is necessary to 
know the cost of selling a variety of products it is 
doubly important the cost of manufacturing an 
individual product should not’ be in doubt. One 
of the most common causes of failure, especially 
in comparatively small businesses, is the lack of 
an appreciation of the item depreciation. 

A street railway builds two double curves at 
the intersection of, say State and Madison Streets, 
Chicago, at a cost of nearly $20,000. The life of 
these curves is about seven to eight years. Is 
it not clear that the depreciation on these curves 
is nearly $3,000 a year? And is not this a 
legitimate charge upon the overhead in one form 
or another? Unless so recognized the profits 
of the road would be paid out in dividends to the 
stockholders and at the end of, say eight years, 
the $20,000 would in some way have to be raised 
to meet cost of replacement, and on this new 
capital further interest would have to be paid. 

If this principle is right it applies with equal 
force as a safe business proposition to the life of 
a printing press as well as to type and material. 
Unless a printing plant is subjected to a depre- 
ciation charge and the fund conserved, replace- 
ment of a worn out press is only possible through 
the absorption of new capital. 

Cost finding will not, however, make expenses 
less or profits greater. It simply uncovers leaks 
and shows possibilities. I: registers the expenses 
so that they can all be readily seen and appre- 
ciated. The appreciative executive will discover 
opportunities for the reduction or elimination of 
waste and other opportunities for the increase of 
profits. 

The real value of a cost finding system cover- 
ing the details of a printing plant is that it 
starts mental activity and leads to an energetic 
crusade in the pursuit of economy. It not only 
uncovers the wasteful leaks but it discovers’ the 
profitless product, enabling both executives and 
workers to center their efforts on profitable work. 


The Paper Mills Specialty Company, Chicago, 
has increased the number of its directors. 


The Dearborn Paper Company, Chicago, has 
decreased its capital stock from $75,000 to $5,000. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ CONVENTION 


Detroit has been chosen as the meeting place 
for the annual convention of the International 
Association of Electrotypers scheduled for Sep- 
tember 2Ist and 22nd. An interesting program 
has been arranged. 

Among the speakers will be O. S. Gauch of 
New Haven, Conn., who will have something to 
say on ‘Problems of the Electrotypers in Relation 
to Advertising Work.’’ L. V. Shearer will talk 
on ‘Ozokerite, an American Product.’ Dr. 
Blum, of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., will tell of the progress of the bureau as 
to investigations and research in the electrotyping 
industry. 

A scale for advertising work will be presented 
and considered, which no doubt will be adopted, 
as it already has been approved by both divisional 
meetings. 

Talks on the rapid advances in costs of raw 
materials, the difficulties caused by the European 
conflict, the measures taken and success of the 
different localities in advancing prices to meet the 
situation. 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
The New York Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 


Mutual Insurance Company has issued its third 
annual’report. It shows that premiums written 
during the past year amount to almost $42,000, 
as compared with $26,000 in 1916 and $28,000 in 
1915. The company’s first dividend ($3,290.05) 
has been paid and the surplus has been increased 
from $11,656.23 to $13,670.78. Expenses, not- 
withstanding the larger volume of business handled, 
have been maintained at approximately the same 
figure as last year. The earnings compare favor- 
ably with others in the field, and while the 
dividend has not been as large as those of other 
mutuals, it is felt that a slow, steady growth of 
dividends will finally result more to the members’ 
benefit than a short-sighted attempt to attract 
attention with larger initial dividends. 

The officers of the company are: President, 
J. W. Bothwell; vice-presidents, Charles Francis, 
D. S. Brassil and C. Frank Crawford; secretary, 
John J. Lauben; treasurer, Frederic C. Stevens; 
counsel, Alfred E. Ommen; manager, C. F. 
von Dreusche. 


THE WAR AND OPERATORS 


All over the country a large number of 
machine operators have been caught by the draft 
or have joined the army. In Chicago it is re- 
ported that no less than seventy-six members of 
Typographical Union No. 16 who are listed as 
machine composition operators have been called 
to the colors. This, as can be imagined, makes 
a shortage of men whose places are difficult to fill. 
The Machine Composition Club are planning to 
get from the members of the trade a complete 
list of operators who have been drafted or are 
likely to be called in the near future. 


MICHIGAN PRINTERS ORGANIZE 


The employing printers of Port Huron have 
recently banded themselves together into an 
organization with the hope of improving trade 
conditions. 
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E. DOWING, auditor of the Los Angeles 

Times, says the principles of cost finding 

in the printing industry cannot well vary 
because they are fundamental, and that in this 
industry there are peculiar conditions requiring 
special care in handling. He also says that proper 
and informing cost keeping is absolutely necessary 
for the efficient and economical control of any 
commercial activity, and in a printing enterprise, 
where the competition is so severe, the cost of 
materials so high, the service so exacting, and the 
public so critical—in order to be on the right 
side of the ledger at the end of the fiscal period, 
it is pre-eminently necessary that the cost of 
production be known. 

Mr. Dowing says that before installing a cost 
system it should be determined just what are the 
functions of the system and what results are 
sought. Three elements are necessary in any cost 
finding system: continuing, undeviating persistency, 
the passage of time, and the helpful and energetic 
support of the management. Without these three, 
there can be no successful operation. The man- 
agement should then properly look to it to 
supply the accurate costs of articles manufac- 
tured, to determine all waste of materials, the 


effectiveness of labor bought, the measure of 
expenses and their relation to direct cost and 
sales; and it should compare unit or depart- 


ment operations with some predetermined standard, 
for without a comparison progress cannot be 
measured. 

The component parts of cost in the printing 
industry are: direct material, direct labor, in- 
direct material, labor and expense. It is clear 
that the cost of a product must be a_propor- 
tionate part of all three elements. Material 
contemplates only that entering into and_ be- 
coming a physical part of the finished product. 
It is difficult to overcome the human frailty of 
carelessness in handling and reporting. Waste of 
material is one of the causes of high costs and 
executives would do well to look closely towards 
an increase of profits by reducing wastage to the 
minimum, rather than in reaching out for more 
markets and thus taxing more severely our over- 
strained distribution system. 


Labor is the second cost element, and the one 
that probably causes the executive the most 
trouble and anxiety; the human element and 
personal equation entering heavily into the cost 
consideration at this point, and being of the three 
elements the least subject to managerial control. 
For cost purposes, labor is divided into two 
classes: the direct, or that chargeable directly 
against the work; and indirect, which becomes a 
portion of the overhead burden. Labor costs 
are ordinarily not hard to obtain, the payrolls or 
time tickets supplying the requisite information 
for the class division and apportionment. 

Expense is an elusive and exasperating cost 
element. Here the certain ground of direct costs 
is left and the accountant goes aviating. There 
is no positive and unimpeachable way to -appor- 
tion it to the various operations. The entire 


enterprise must be studied and an apportionment 
made on the fairest and most equitable basis. 
Our system is the standard system, and in 
common with all worth-while systems, is articu- 
lated with the general account books of the con- 
cern. The tendency is to use many forms, each 
additional requirement of the management calling 
for additional blanks until at last the system 
is over-burdened. This tendency must be fought, 
making the work as simple as possible. 

Raw materials are all delivered to the stock 
room where a perpetual inventory is maintained; 
at intervals sections of the stock room are checked 
up with the office records. 

The handling of the payroll is a very important 
matter. In this plant each job carriers a time 
card which is clock-punched at start and finish 
time. These time cards are assembled daily and 
form the basis for the payroll. With a competent 
foreman in charge there can be no time wasted 
or not accounted for. The cards are then placed 
in the various cost jackets, which, in due course, 
reach the cost clerk. 

Material cost is learned from the requisition 
blank and the invoice, direct labor from the 
time tickets. Then all department expenses, in- 
cluding non-chargéeable time, are reduced to a 
chargeable hour basis, that being the unit of 
cost need. The United Typothetae has a custom 
by which its members send accurate records of 
their operating costs to the central office where a 
composite 9-H record is compiled; this creates a 
fair standard by which any printer may measure 
the efficiency of his own plant after considering 
local conditions. 

In the Los Angeles plant the standard cost 
is the average cost during the preceding year. 
This standard cost covers the entire overhead 
burden. There is a job cost register showing 
details of cost and selling price, so arranged that 
when the columns are totaled the total sales for 
any period must needs agree with the total of 
costs plus profits. 

Inasmuch as expenses fluctuate widely from 
month to month in a printing plant it is best to 
establish a budget or standard at the com- 
mencement of each fiscal year, crediting this 
budget with monthly expense and charging such 
expense over the departments affected. This dis- 
tribution is the province of form 9-H. Rent, 
heat and light are distributed upon the basis 
of floor space; power upon the basis of depart- 
ment horse-power hours of actual motor running 
time. Depreciation and interest on investment 
are figured upon cost values. The columns in 
9-H are added perpendicularly and horizontally 
and it being a journal voucher it must needs 
balance. 

Mr. Dowing then proceeds to show the cost 
of the productive hour in each department, how 
the shipping and commercial expense is disposed 
of, how the general overhead is apportioned, and 
how the added total in each department divided 
by the number of chargeable and actually sold 
hours gives the precise total cost of each pro- 
ductive hour in each department of the plant. 
All of this is more or less familiar to progressive 
printers and the reason for giving publicity to a 
condensed report of Mr. Dowing’s talk is to show 
that the accountants are recognizing that the 
Standard Cost Finding System is of paramount 
importance to all printers. 
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T is with sincere regret that we faverto record 
the death of Charles Beecher Lahan, vice- 
president of the Regan Printing House, who 

also held the position of secretary of the G. D. 
Steere Company, edition bookbinders, 531 Plym- 
outh Court. The end came on August 26th and 
was a severe shock to the many friends of the 
deceased who were unaware that he was sick. 
As a matter of fact he had been confined to his 
home for three weeks, but his condition was not 
deemed to be serious. He seemed to be recover- 
ing, but a sudden change for the worse took place 
and the end came suddenly. The sad news was 
received by his many friends and business ac- 
quaintances with genuine and keartfelt sympathy. 


CHARLES BEECHER LAHAN 


Born in Bridgeport, Conn., fifty-seven years 
ago, the deceased came to Chicago at the age 
of seventeen years and he secured employment 
in the stereotype department of the Regan 
Printing House. Being well educated and _ pos- 
sessing those qualities of heart and _ purpose 
which tend towards advancement and _ success, 
Mr. Lahan was quickly promoted to the office, 
and for nearly thirty years has been one of the 
right hand men of James L. Regan, who looked 
upon him with affection and esteem as one of his 
“boys.” 

His sunny disposition gained him many friends 
in business, and in fraternal organizations he 
gained a high reputation on account of his 
eloquence and remarkable aptitude for humorous 
stories. On several occasions he acted as toast- 
master at gatherings of printers and his wit. and 
flashes of merriment tended in no small measure 
to make the gathering a success. He gained 
highs honorssin ithemball. wou hie being, a Past 
Exalted Ruler of the Chicago Lodge of Elks, 
No. 4. He was also a member of the Maccabees, 
the Royal Arcanum and the Knights of Columbus. 

On the 27th the Elks conducted funeral 
services and on the following day he was laid 
to rest at Mount Carmel after services had been 


held at St. Catherine’s Church. 


The fullest sympathy of a large circle of 
friends is extended to the dear ones of the de- 
ceased, consisting of a widow, a son, Charles B., 
sixteen years of age, a married sister residing at 
Springfield, Illinois, and a brother in New York 
City: 


A KEEN OBSERVER 


David Gibson of Cleveland is not only a 
successful printer and publisher but a keen ob- 
server of cause and effect. He says that in the 
printing industry it used to be supposed ‘“‘that 
the way to make money was not to spend any, 
that economy was in running a press long after 
it should have been junked. The idea was to 
keep it going even if it took the time of the best 
paid man in the shop in repairing it, to say 
nothing of the additional time required in operat- 
ing an antiquated press. Long before such a 
press had fallen in a heap on the floor enough had 
been spent in repairs, and in additional operating 
time, to have paid the price of a new, economical 
type of machine. 

“Then, in the composing room of a printing 
plant a lot of time is wasted by men leaving their 
cases and falling over each other hunting material 
and supplies in the way of letters lost from cases 
of type and looking for rules and ‘furniture’ 
that fit. 

“By a detailed system of accounting it was 
learned that if a printing plant employed, say 
ten men in the composing room at 30 cents an 
hour for nine hours a day, for 300 days of the 
year, and, say that each wasted ten minutes an 
hour, it cost the employer $1,350.00 a year, or 
about three times the cost of the depleted com- 
posing room equipment.” 

He also says that cost keeping “has not only 
been of untold value in actual knowledge in stop- 
ping leaks, and thus increasing profits, but it 
has had a moral effect upon the employed, on 
the very simple principle that if the grocer thinks 
that his goods are to be weighed when they arrive 
at the household he is very careful to give full 
measure.” 


PRINTERS INCORPORATE 


The incorporation of the Association of Em- 
ploying Printers of the City of New York has 
been approved. The stated purpose of the 
organization is to ‘foster trade and commerce 
in the printing industry, to reform abuses relative 
thereto, to protect trade and commerce from 
unjust and unlawful exactions, and to diffuse 
accurate and reliable information among_ its 
members as to the standing of merchants.” 


C. M. C. C. TO ELECT OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the Machine Compo- 
sition Club of Chicago, a division of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago, will take the form of a 
luncheon at the Congress Hotel on Tuesday, 
September 18th. Inasmuch as the convention of 
the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America will be in session, a number of out-of- 
town guests will be invited,..The luncheon is 
scheduled to take place at 1:00 o'clock. 


The Fraternal Publishing Company, Chicago, 
has been dissolved. 
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Best Equipped Printers’ Roller 
Factories in the World 


This truthful statement should interest 
all good printers appreciating Quality 
Roller Service. It requires modern 
means to produce good rollers. 
Let your trial order be a test. Know 
that the best is cheapest. 


Have you tried our Padding Composition 
or Make-Ready Paste? 


Phones: Wabash 1067, Auto. 52216 
CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY 
554-600 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago 


Branch Factory: Cleveland, Ohio 


Quality Electrotypes 
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Service That Satisfies 
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Federal 


Electrotype Co. 
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Lead Mould Process Plates 
Nickelsteeltypes 
Electrotypes 


Phones Wabash 8100-1 732 Federal Street 


MONTHLY 


The Fact That 


-LAKESIDE 
BOND 


has never had an equal 


in quality, at the price, 


has made it the largest 
selling paper in America 


in this grade. 


|: panne oe & Co. 


Importers Paper fPMakers Jobbers 
175 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Holmgren, Engdahl & J ohnson 


Company 


EDITION 
BOOK 
BINDERS 


412-420 Orleans Street 
Chicago 


Main 4928 
Automatic 33423 


TELEPHONES} 


“Books Bound by Us are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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writer recently for an estimate on a 

catalogue and wanted the lowest possible 
price at which it could be done at a profit. A 
careful estimate showed that the selling price 
should be at least $325.00; cost, $260.00. Sub- 
sequent inquiry divulged the fact that the job 
had been done for three years at prices ranging 


from $135.00 to $163.75. 


Quite maturally the writer was led to look up 
the rating of this particular printer and thus 
discovered yet another fact—and a related fact 
at that—that in 1910 this printer was rated at 
“less than $1,000.00; fair pay;’ and that in 1916 
the same man was rated with a star signifying: 
“Rating taken away.” 


The question arises: Why this retrograde 
movement? There can be no excuse why printers 
should not keep abreast of the times and earn 
for themselves a competency. 


Of course anybody can make good when 
business is good; but it takes a business man to 
see when the opportunities for business are good. 
And then it takes a live man to grasp some of 
his opportunities. During the past ten years 
opportunities for advancement have abounded in 
the printing industry. The progressives have set 
the pace through basing of profits on the cost of 
production. Printers who know their cost of a 
product are not selling it below its cost—they are 
not cutting prices. They are building up good 
ratings. The printer who makes good today is 
grasping opportunities, while the other fellow is 
asleep at his post. Remember, there are always 
a host of customers for printers. All these 
customers may not be good customers; it is for 
the progressive printer to select the good ones 
and turn down—gracefully—-the undesirables. 


UA Sericeaane in a distant state wrote the 


Knowledge of cost has given printers real 
backbone. They can say No when gilded cake 
is offered; they want real substantial food— 
profitable work or none at all. Printers who have 
no cost knowledge should secure an artificial 
backbone by depending upon the reliability of 
the cost knowledge of others. Even an artificial 
backbone is better than no ‘backbone at all. If 
a thousand printers say that their average cost 
per productive hour in the composing room is 
$1.40, why should one who does not know his cost 
insist upon selling his productive hour at $1.00 
or less? Business judgment suggests a thorough 
investigation. Is it any wonder that ratings 
among these backward stationary printers become 
stationary or—worse still—retrograde? Red blood 
is not produced through the drinking of claret. 


Progression comes through the application of 
knowledge to the work in hand. Cost knowledge 
is power only in the hands of the printer who 
applies this knowledge. And cost knowledge is 
free to every printer who appreciates its possi- 
bilities. Copy the progressives and improve upon 
the copy. It is folly to get a progressive idea, 
let all the vitality seep out of it and then expect 
impossibilities. Luck does not flow that way. 
The printer who stands or sits still will soon have 


a business bothered with curvature of the spine. 
Or it may become a tottering business, retro- 
grading in the commercial ratings. 

The worst fool printer is he who fools himself 
as to his costs. He who guesses at cost is sure to 
lose out on more than half his sales. The best 
thing a printer-patriot can do for his country and 
for himself is to promote his own industrial 
progress, for all things do not come to those who 
walt. 


COLUMBUS RESOLUTIONS 
The members of the Columbus Ben Franklin 


Club have sent out the following notice to their 
patrons and friends: 

“That members agree to make no donations 
of printing during the year 1917. 

“That the club continue its campaign of 
advertising direct-by-mail advertising. 

“That the club continue its membership in 
the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, the Manu- 
facturers’ and Jobbers’ Association and _ the 
Columbus Advertising Club. 

“That the club continue a membership in the 
Salesmanship Club and in the Secretary-Managers’ 
Association in the name of the secretary. 

“That every member of the club make monthly 
reports to the credit department. 

“That the board of directors set a certain hour 
in each week for a regular meeting. 

“That the membership campaign now under 
way be amplified and continued. 

“That customers be urged to use street ad- 
dress on their letterheads in place of names of 
buildings. 

“That platen and cylinder press divisions be 
formed. 

“That the board of directors be instructed to 
investigate the possibilities of reviving the Co- 
lumbus School of Printing.”’ 

The following items were also referred to the 
committee on estimating: 

“That a school of estimating be conducted. 

“That talks on costs and cost systems be de- 
livered to the employees of local members during 
the year. 

“That cost systems be brought up to date and 
that local hour costs be ascertained and averaged 
for the city.” 


WISCONSIN EDITORS MEET 


The editors of Polk and Burnett counties met 
at Luck recently and engaged in an all-day 
session, at which time the Polk and Burnett 
Counties’ Editorial Association was formed. The 
subject of advancing prices was fully dealt with, 
and the raising of subscription rates was ad- 
vocated. 


E. E. Husband, editor of the Polk County 
Ledger, of Balsam Lake, was elected president of 
the association, and M. D. Hinshaw, editor of the 
Burnett County Enterprise, of Webster, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. The editors were given 
a 25-mile trip through the surrounding country, 
followed by a banquet at the West Hotel, given 
by the Luck Commercial Club. 


The three-Gordon printing plant of Albert C. 
Sumann, 1754 West 35th Street, Chicago, was sold 
at auction August 27th. 
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is just what its name 1m- 

O est plies, the enamel paper 
that folds the best. 

E | There are several grades 

hame of enamel that fold, fold 


with varying degrees ot 
success, but there is only 


one FOLDBEST. <A complete line in stock, 
and the price 1s right. 


Dwight Bros. Paper Co. 


Telephone Harrison 395 626-636 So. Clark Street 


F. A. Barnard & Son SERVICE 


529 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago Typesetting 
Company 


is now located at 


727 South Dearborn Street 


We have installed new machinery and 
new type faces, and are prepared to 
give the highest quality of work and 
the most efficient service as heretofore. 


MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 


Weare increasing this department with 


Buy from the only 


Chicago manufacturers of new display type faces and material 
and can furnish you quick, efficient 


service and the highest quality of work 
PRINTING INKS in the city for catalogues, booklets and 
publications. 


Telephone Harrison 883 


Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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VIDENCE that Wisconsin printers and pub- 
lishers are making good use of the simplified 
standard cost system which they have 

installed under the Wisconsin plan of co-operation 
between the state organizations and the University 
extension division is given in recent reports to 
Robert G. Lee, field man in charge of the work. 
Thirty-eight systems have been installed. What 
the men who installed the systems think of them 
is shown by their replies to the question: ‘Has 
your cost system been of value to you in ‘the 
conduct of your business, and if so, in what 
way? Here is what some of them said: 


“You bet, in a thousand different ways. We 
keep our time on every job and charge it to the 
job, whether we make or lose. We know the cost 
of the job we lose on, and the next time it comes 
into the shop, we cut out the loss or lose the job. 
The tracer part of the system, we feel, does us 
the most good. We can refer to these sheets in a 
minute and find the job number, the last time 
in, the date, the quantity, amount and kind of 
stock used, the cost and selling price, and see 
whether it was a losing game or a_ successful 
transaction. The older the system gets the better 
it looks to me. We have everything complete to 
June Ist.’—Jonathan Boothby, Boothby Print 
Shop, Menomonie, Wis. 


“Tt has been of very much benefit to us. The 
banker says ‘Good morning’ to us now. Knowing 
our costs, we can ask a price for our work which 
gives us a reasonable profit and we need not 


blush in doing it.” —H. F. Merten, Jr., Job Printer, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


“T should say so. It enables one to know 
what his product is worth and to make an 
equitable charge.’—W. B. Van Winter, The 
News, Viola, Wis. 


“The cost system is O. K. The cash book 
has enabled me to keep perfect tab of the re- 
ceipts in each department. The job ticket has 
been valuable as a reference when some job comes 
in later. The purchase and expense book shows 
me just where | am at with my accounts.’’— 


J. M. Klauer, The Record, Cassville, Wis. 


“It has opened my eyes as to the cost of 
production. [I think the system has_ proved 
particularly valuable at this time when the cost 
of stock, ink and other items is so unstable.’’— 
James W. Spradling, The Democrat, Sparta, Wis. 


“Yes, decidedly, by eliminating 99 per cent of 
guesswork.’’—Cassius L. Coward, The Enterprise, 
Lodi, Wis. 

“Of very great value. It has enabled me to 
place a correct price on my service and product. 
It has helped me to discover losses and to protect 
myself against their repetition. It helps me to 
locate the cause of losses and protect myself 
against dishonest service.’—W. H. Bridgman, 


The Republican, Stanley, Wis. 
“Yes, in finding cost of each job, which is 


easily done with the tracer sheets.’”—H. C. 
Roemer, Quality Print Shop, Merrill, Wis. 


“It has stiffened our backbone somewhat as to 
charging what the traffic should bear. We have 
several times quieted a customer who complained 
of price by showing him the cost sheets on his 
job.’’—Spring Valley Publishing Company, The 
Sun and Leader, Spring Valley, Wis. 


“Yes, by assisting in fixing correct prices.’’— 


T. C. Ninman, The Times, Reedsburg, Wis. 


“Yes, by giving the exact hour cost and the 
cost of the job, which enables us to quote more 
intelligently.’ —Moebius Printing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

“Yes, because it gives us an accurate record 
of the cost of turning out each individual order.” 


—A. E. Schaar, Job Printer, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


“It gives us an incentive to get more business, 
because we know the cost of production and know 
what revenue we must get daily.’—Joe A. 


Chilsen, Merrill Daily Herald, Merrill, Wis. 


“Yes, the cost system has been of value to 
me, but a great drawback is that so few offices 
have cost systems. How is the problem to be 
solved?’’—W. M. Comstock, The Reporter, Oconto, 
Wis. 

“IT should say that it has been of value to us. 
It is an eye-opener and should be installed and 
in use in every print shop.’’—F. A. R. Van Meter, 
The News and Republican-Voice, New Richmond, 
Wis. 

Cassius L. Coward, publisher of The Lodi 
Enterprise, one of the most faithful organization 
workers in the state and a former vice-president 
of the Wisconsin State Franklin Club, has im- 
proved the equipment of his plant with a type- 
setting machine (an Intertype). 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS 


A meeting of the executive board of the 
Wisconsin State Franklin Club was held at 
Madison, August 30th, and plans for the further- 
ance of the club’s interests discussed. 

It was decided to inaugurate a membership 
campaign to cover the months of October, No- 
vember and December. Every member will be 
asked to account for at least one new member. 

It was decided to continue the co-operation 
and aid heretofore given the extension division 
of the University of Wisconsin, through the 
Federated Printing and Press Associations, for the 
installation of cost systems. 

Following the meeting of the executive board 
of the Wisconsin State Franklin Club, there was 
a meeting of the executive board of the Federated 
Printing and Press Associations. George Harring- 
ton, of Oshkosh, president of the Wisconsin State 
Franklin Club, was elected chairman, and R. G. 
Lee, field man in charge of cost system installa- 
tion, was elected secretary. 

The report of Mr. Lee on the work accom- 
plished was received, showing installation of the 
cost system in thirty-eight Badger printing offices. 
Expressions from a number of those using the 
cost system were gratifying, to say the least. 

It was decided to have a new lot of books and 
blanks printed that there may be no interruption 
in the installation work. Incidentally it may be 
mentioned that the new books have been improved. 
They now cover more departments yet the size 
of all pages have been reduced to a uniform 


size, 814x14. 
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BROTHER JONNTRAN 


BOND & 
TYPEWRITER Fe 
PAPER 


Johan eo 


hee men contend that the impression made by the package is 
everything. Consider then the satisfaction of the man whose 
artistic and practical ideals are realized and who finds, in addition, 
a finer grade of merchandise in that package than he thought could 
be made. To enjoy such an experience, you must see Brother 
Jonathan Bond and its new coverings. 


Even the Watermark has 
been improved. Forget- 
cee es goes ee You will observe we have paid special attention to the durability as 
Bite Ort oto well as to the attractive appearance of the wrapping materials used 
mony with the purposes | —paper, boxes and labels. Also, in order to insure clean and “ear- 


and high ideals of this 


less” sheets, the packages are reinforced at the corners—an important 
product. to) 


feature, as every printer knows. 


The guiding thought was to secure a style and quality for Brother Jonathan Bond Packages that 
would be in keeping with the position and reputation of the paper. You will like the Brother 
Jonathan Packages almost as well as the paper which they protect. 


Distributors of Brother Jonathan Bond and other “Butler Brands.” 


Standard Paper Co. . . . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Commercial Paper and Card Co., 

New York City 
American Type Founders Co., Spokane, Wash. 
National Paper & Type Co. (export only), 
New York City 


Southwestern Paper Co. . . . Dallas, Tex. National Paper & Type Co. | Havana, Cuha 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . Houston, Tex. National Paper & Type Co., . 

Pacific Coast Paper Co., San Francisco, Cal. : City of Mexico, Mexico 
Sierra Paper Co. . . . . Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co., Monterey, Mex. 


National Paper & Type Co., 


Guadalajara, Mex. 
National Paper & Type Co., 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 


Central Michigan Paper Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mutual Paper Co. . . . . Seattle, Wash. 


J. W Butler Paper Company, Chicago. 


DETROIT ESTABLISHED 1844 INDIANAPOLIS 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Epigram Cards Promote 
Business 
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OME. printers wait for orders, other printers 
go out and get orders. The former are 
apt to get ‘‘curvature of the spine,” the 

latter have a chance to select profitable orders 
and get the walk-erect habit. One method of 
establishing a special line is to select some short, 
snappy epigrams, and give them wings. Many 
firms would order a few thousand such publicity 
matter if properly put up to them. Cut to fit 
a No. 6 or 6% envelope, printed on good scrap 
stock, they could be made attractive and should 
readily sell at double the cost of production. 


A printer in Franklin, Pa., had occasion 
recently to issue such a _ set of eplgrammatic 
philosophy for a bank. There is no copyright or 
patent on these things and any printer is at 
liberty to copy the entire scheme or part of it, on 
one condition—that he improves upon the original. 
Here’s the Franklin idea; there are others in 
Poor Richard’s Almanac as well as elsewhere. 


If you have a fit of blues—get above it! 
If you're told unpleasant news—get above it! 
If you strike a gloomy streak, 
With the future looking bleak, 
Get above it! 


Worry is the interest paid on borrowed trouble. 

When hard work and hard luck meet it is usually as strangers. 

The good that is in you is of small use as long as it stays there. 

A mule makes no progress when he is kicking—neither does a man. 

It is better to look ahead and prepare than to look back and regret. 

He who waits for something to turn up has his eyes fixed on his 
toes. 

The dreams of those who labor are the only ones that ever come 
true. 

The drum makes the big noise, but the silent baton leads the 
orchestra. 

A mile a minute is pretty good speed, but a smile a minute gets 
more action. 

Hustle and get the business—or your competitor will get both you 
and your business. 

Some do not hear opportunity when it knocks—because they are 
knocking at the time 

Many theories that seem sound do not work because there is little 
in them except sound. 

Be a live wire and you won't get stepped on; it’s the dead ones 
they use for door mats. 

Success in business depends not so much upon lying awake nights as 
in keeping awake daytimes. 

Don’t waste so much time crying over spilt milk that you forget 
to go after the cows at night. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches—but there is 
no law against acquiring both. 

The time to hustle for business is all the time—the less business in 
sight, the more need to hustle. 

Opening your own eyes to the good in others is like opening the 
eyes of the blind to the sunlight. 

Men who try to do something and fail are infinitely better than 
those who try to do nothing and succeed. 

The old saying that ‘familiarity breeds contempt” is only partly 
true; familiarity with the best things breeds appreciation. 

The best gardener is he who keeps down the weeds and cultivates 
the product; weed out unprofitable orders and cultivate worth while 
orders. 

When America was first discovered men traveled miles and miles to 
find a place to settle. Now-a-days some men travel miles and miles so 
that they won't have to settle. 

Don’t wait for your competitor. Start things! Get the people 
talking about you and your work. Give them what they want, and 
more. Start something and never stop it. Your town is all right. 
It’s you! 


WHEN THE JOB GETS AWAY 


“After this I don’t intend to consider anyone 
or anything for benefiting the trade. Blank, 
who is so prominent in organization affairs, bid 
on a job—and got it—and I know he couldn’t 
justify it with any cost system. 

‘‘Compeer, who made a bid on the same job at 
near the same price, said he afterwards discovered 
he’d made a mistake in his figures and preferred 
to lose his deposit rather than do the work.”’ 

Complaints of underbidding by organization 
men are always to be heard among printers, and 
it is frequently made the excuse for refusal to 
have anything to do with efforts for improvement 
in trade conditions, or for withdrawal from 
Becociatione fotined for that purpose. 

The weakness of this position should be 
plainly evident. Thexe is a possibility of a printer 
being able to cut his costs much below the 
average on some jobs. Of course, the wisdom of 
giving the benefit to customers may be ques- 
tioned, since the printer is fairly entitled to better 
returns if he possesses superior ability in this line 
and he may injure the trade by quoting prices 
others can’t possibly compete with 

On the other hand, if the printer has made 
such a low bid on a job that he is sure to lose 
money—for everyone is liable to blunder—it is 
not an argument against pressing the movement 
to have printers know their costs. Certainly no 
sensible man is in business to lose money. He 
may fail to include all the costs in his estimate 
and may ask too small a profit to be safe, but 
he expects to come out ahead. The aim should 
be to reduce the number of mistakes, to get a 
standard of costs and by general co-operation 
spread efficient knowledge. The more thorough 
organization is on these lines the surer the 
results. By getting together you may secure the 
advantage of each other’s experiences. Why insist 
on learning it all individually? That may cost 
far too much and leave you penniless. 


Years ago, before there were laws forbidding 
price combinations, printers tried at various times 
to carry out a standard of charges for work. 
Always there would shortly come assertions of bad 
faith and the attempt would fizzle out. Today 
it is still more difficult to make any standard 
that assures a fair price to all, since one plant 
will not agree with another on costs and the 
amount of profit must necessarily be left open to 
avoid trust laws. The only safe way is to find 
out the average costs, see that your plant keeps 
within them, figure on that basis with the margin 
of profit recognized as fair and depend on quality 
and service to hold the business you get through 
competent salesmanship. 


The sympathies of his many friends are being 
extended to W. J. Hartman upon the occasion of 
an accident which happened to Mrs. Hartman. 
She tripped and fell down a flight of stairs at her 
residence in Windsor Park, sustaining a broken 
arm, just above the left wrist. The fracture was 
at once reduced and Mrs. Hartman is going along 
as comfortably as can be expected. 


The Williams-Lloyd Machinery Company, Chi- 
cago, formerly dealers in engravers and electro- 
typers machinery, has been dissolved. 
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Unexcelled 
Linotyping 


PAI 


We have all the essentials for lino- 
typing of the highest quality and 
the widest range and these are at 
your service every hour. 


Our selection of type faces is 
ereater than you can find else- 
where and we can supply you with 
any amount of composition in the 
shortest possible time through our 
large equipment of the latest 
machines. 


Both our office force and mechani- 
cal plant are organized to secure 
the greatest efficiency, our years 


of experience and study having 
given us the knowledge that counts 
in results. 


We are fully aware that only by 
giving satisfaction to customers 
may we expect to progress and we 
can point to a highly gratifying 
record of success in this respect. 


Come where you can get what you 
want in the composition line if it’s 
to be had anywhere — sometimes 
when elsewhere it may be impos- 
sible—and get it quick, too. 


HITT <*sePSueSptemse =” MM 
Peterson Linotyping Company 


525-537 Plymouth Court 


the Presses that 
Revolutionized 
Proofing! 


Buy only genuine Vander- 
cook Proof Presses direct from 
the creator anddeveloper. Three distinct 
styles and a number of different sizes: 


Composing Room Cylinders 
Roller Series Presses 
Rocker Series Presses 


All genuine Vandercook Presses have a rigid, im- 
movable bed, and greater accuracy and rigidity 
of impression than any other printing press. 

If you need additional proofing facilities you will 
stand in the light of your own advancement 
unless you investigate the Vandercook. Proof 
Presses as they are now built. Address 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 


Originator and Developer 
of the Modern ‘Proof Press 


559-565 West Lake Street, Chicago 


Machinery and Equipment 


OUR LINE 


Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters 

Challenge Cutters, Sectional Blocks 

Golding Presses and Cutters 

Hacker Proof Presses, Potter and Poco 

Hamilton Wood and Steel Goods 

Rouse Printers’ Specialties 

Binding Machinery—Stitchers, Folders, 
Punches, Perforators, etc. 

Motors—Direct and Alternating 


Chases—Steel and Cast Steel 

Pressroom Specialties 

New and Used Outfits 

Large stock used machinery 

Miehle, Century, Huber and other rebuilt 
cylinders 


TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Chicago 


Phones: Shops: 
Harrison 6889 215-23 W. 
Auto. 65-189 MACHINERY co. Congress St. 

A.F. WANNER PROP. 


703 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Office: 501 Plymouth Court—Fourth Floor 
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Telephone Harrison 6280 Private Exchange to All Departments 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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SAPONINS LAAN 


Business Conditions Good 
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1 ‘ YE are in receipt of the following communica- 
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tion from President A. J. Cline of the 

Cline Electric Manufacturing Company 
which in itself is very interesting. He says: ‘“‘In 
view of the general complaint by printers that 
business has been slow this summer, it may be 
interesting to know that we are selling the printers 
more motor equipments than ever before. Toa 
certain extent this is due to the fact that they are 
learning where to buy them and get them right, 
but we are convinced that it is due also to the 
fact that they want to economize in production 
of printing and are running their shops in the 
most economical way. 


““We have received orders during the summer 
from a large number of well known printers, 
among whom are R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, who bought our automatic control equip- 
ment for their new magazine and catalogue 
presses in their south side plant. The Regan 
Company bought our equipment for presses and 
twenty (20) linotype machines. Wynkoop-Hallen- 
beck Company, New York, Trow Directory & 
Bookbinding Company, New York, Stearns Bros., 
Chicago, Blakely Printing Company, Chicago, 
Manz Engraving Company, Chicago, _ several 
equipments each. The Kenfield-Leach Company, 
Chicago, got our equipment for their new plant, 
including press motors, bindery machinery, and 
fifteen linotype motor equipments. The Rees 
Printing Company of Omaha got our equipment 
for presses and bindery machinery. The Transo 
Envelope Company, of Chicago, got our equip- 
ments for their new plant. The Lechtman 
Printing Company of Kansas City, equipments 
for their new rotary magazine presses and bindery 
machinery. Bert L. White Company, Chicago, 
entire equipment of presses and bindery ma- 
chinery for their new plant. Rogers & Company, 
Chicago, additional presses. Cantwell Printing 
Company, Madison, Wis., entire new equipment 
of presses and bindery machinery. Max Lau Co., 
Chicago, additional press equipment. Chicago 
Label & Box Company, offset press equipment. 
Lammers Shilling Co., Chicago, offset press 
equipment. Foley & Company, Chicago, addi- 


tional equipment. Illinois State Register, and 
Illinois State Journal, additional equipment. 
Drovers Journal, Chicago, rotary press equipment. 

‘“The above are only a few of the concerns that 
purchased a large number of equipments from us 
and in addition to individual orders coming from 
other users, we get a large amount of our business 
through the printing machinery manufacturers. 

“Sales to newspapers for large rotary press 
equipments have fallen off during the year; 
however, the sale of our linotype motor drives 
to the newspapers and job composing houses has 
kept up. We have installed this popular motor 
drive for typesetting machines in the plants of 
practically every large New York newspaper and 
such other papers as the Philadelphia Press, who 
recently purchased thirty (30) of them, testify to 
the fact that this is the best linotype motor drive 
on the market. 

‘‘Our monotype equipments sold by the Mono- 
type Company, have gone to every corner of the 
globe. On the whole, we feel proud of the record 
our specialties have made.” 


MISUNDERSTANDS—THAT?’S ALL 


When a man says he has all the business he 
wants today, and does not need to advertise, is it 
not more than possible that he misunderstands 
the superlative value of momentum in business as 
compared with spurts? He will be at least a 
year behind his competitors in the race when the 
accidental business spurts caused by the war 
begin to die out. He will find that the buying 
impulses he has neglected meanwhile have been 
gathered in by other business flywheels. His 
business will have lost its momentum, and he will 
have to start all over again from dead inertia. 

That is why the great constructive minds back 
of the most successful business firms never over- 
look the future in spite of the extraordinary 
conditions of today. 


Compositors have to set up matter occasion- 
ally that disgusts them, but’ Russian newspaper 
compositors a little while ago refused to set up, 
or afterward battered, passages of any speech, 
however good they might be, which were not 
pleasing to the advanced wing of the party. 
This story is given by the London News on the 
authority of W. S. Sanders, one of the British 
labor delegates who visited Petrograd. 


Yes 


THE CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY WILL 
HAVE AN EXHIBIT AT THE CONVENTION 


The Exhibit will back up the teachings of the 


“Acorn’’—the keynote will 


service for printers. 


Come 


be salesmanship and 


Get a copy of the New Trophy Book 
See the service work for printers 


Get a line on the new ideas in paper and Direct- 


ROOM A-24, CONGRESS HOTEL 


Advertising. 
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Three Prime Defects 
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DGAR A. RUSSELL preaches a little ser- 
monette to salesmen who could sell manu- 
factured products if they would, but who 
do not, because they have three black eyes. 

The capital eyes (I’s) are—Indolence, Ignorance 
and Inefficiency. 

He says that indolence is a baleful blight on 
the lives of many who could do well if they 
would. This is why many young men and 
women from the country farms and_ villages 
entering the business life of the cities soon—in 
spite of lack of training—pass their city 
brothers and sisters on the road to success. They 
have learned to work; they know that nothing 
just happens; they know that they cannot reap 
with both sowing and cultivation; they know 
that only through labor can they hope for re- 
ward. They expect no _ results without first 
exerting the effort necessary to produce them. 

As it is as profitless to point out defects 
without suggesting a remedy as to tell a hungry 
man to be satisfied without food, he advises the 
indolent to take the advice of Solomon—Go to 
the ant, consider her ways and be wise. Solomon 
had the habit of finishing a job; he was a good 
“closer.” He gave his prospect no chance to 
dodge; he told where to find the lesson and what 
the lesson was, but made its application clear. 
So he not only tells the indolent salesman to 
consider the ways of the ant, but to bear in 
mind that the ant “having no guide, overseer, 
or ruler, provided her meat in the summer and 
gathered her food in the harvest.’’ “Show me,” 
says Russell, “‘the salesman who is making a 
success of his work and | will show you one 
who has considered the way of the ant. Show 
me the salesman who is making high records and 
I will show you the man who requires the least 
supervision of the boss.” 

The ant is a constant performer without 
regard to time or season; she does not wait till 
fall or spring, but “‘provideth her meat in the 
summer.’ ‘That beats borrowing money in the 
summer or overdrawing an account that must 
be paid back in the fall. Then “‘she gathereth 
her food in the harvest.” The habit of work 
has been formed and she continues easily and 
naturally—persistently and _ energetically. She 


nt 
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doesn’t stop when the whistles blow. She works 
late if occasion requires. But she does not work 
hard or beyond her ability. 

The achievement of success does not come 
from working hard—it is intelligent effort that 
counts. Rattling around making a bustle and 
confusion, talking much is hard work but it does 
not sell printing or any other product. It is 
intelligent effort that counts. 

Ever watched an ant hill and noted the thorough- 
ness with which the ground is covered, how one 
will tackle a burden three times its size and 
successfully resist an enemy? If so, cease talking 
of the fierceness of competition; go in and win. 

Ever see the courageous ant attack the 
stronghold of its enemy and secure the spoils 
of war? If so, hesitate not upon the threshold of 
your prospect, content not yourself with a view 
of the outside of his building, return not with a- 
false report. Beard the prospect in his _ lair, 
attack him vigorously and intelligently, find the 
weak points in his arguments, argue a little, 
demonstrate fully, secure the signed order with 
all terms and conditions clearly stated and return 
a victor. 

Ants work just the same under all conceivable 
conditions; they never complain about their 
territory; they work wherever they have been 
assigned; they are versatile and productive; they 
possess individual initiative; they know no such 
talk as “‘luck’’ or “favoritism.” They do the 
thing next before them, instinctively displaying 
initiative, industry, courage, persistency and in- 
telligent effort. 

And remember above all else that the ant 
needs no overseer, ruler or guide. The ant works 
without a boss. 


Former Secretary P. P. Tyler of the United 
Typothetae and Ben .Franklin Clubs of America 
has recently been appointed assistant to the 
president of the- Elliot Fisher Company. Two 
years ago Mr. Tyler resigned from his position 
as secretary of the printers’ organization to go 
with the National Cash Register Company at 
Dayton, Ohio. 


George Seton Thompson, the well known 
Chicago printer, has just returned from an ex- 
tended visit to relatives and friends on the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Thompson, who had a _ very 
enjoyable time, took in the Canadian Rockies and 
brought back with him a large and interesting 
collection of photographs. 
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.)|| 284 Different Items of 
Book and 1488 of Cover 


~ PAPERS 


Backed by the kind of service we give our customers, 
should attract a share of your business. 


Exclusively ae 


Cutting Machines 


OSWEGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


Do Business by Mail 
’ It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
guantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. _— Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs, 
Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
, Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


\ Ross-Gould, 1001 Olive Street, St. Louis 
@ co $ > ‘ vooe 
Miciling 


RaistsS St.Louis 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


JAMES WHITE PAPERCoO. ie 


Telephones—Main 876, Auto. 51-738 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


: “Globetypes” are machine etched halftones aihederaieee from halftones by an eccleewe process 
Nickelsteel Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912 Note that the printing quality d9es not show nerceptible deterinration 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Wants and For Sale 


Advertisements inserted under this head- 
ing at 25 cents per line. Minimum charge 
$1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a 
four-line advertisement or less for $5.00; 
twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


IDLE MACHINERY costs you money. 

Will give good cash prices for all classes 
of printing and bindery machinery. . Send in 
a list of what you have to offer and im- 
mediate action will follow.—Machinery 
Dealer, |care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 
Federal Street, Chicago. 


SPOT CASH for used Miehle Presses of all 

sizes. Give size of bed and factory 
number. State what condition they are in. 
—Pregsses, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 
Federal Street, Chicago. 


BINDERY FOREMAN wanted for medium 
sized plant in Middle West; open shop; 
permanent position for the right man.— 
. F., care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 
Federal Street, Chicago. 


BINDERY MACHINERY FOR SALE— 

Write your needs. I am breaking up my 
bindery and have just what a printer needs 
for soft binding. Write—Opportunity, care 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


PRINTING SALESMAN wanted for out- 

of-town position. High class work on 
catalogues and booklets. State full par- 
ticulars in confidence.—A. B., care Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


PROOFREADER seeks change; accustomed 

to the better grades of work. Willing to 
leave Chicago.—Proofreader, care Ben 
Franklm Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


WANTED—We buy, sell for you, or ex- 

change Printing Machinery and Outfits. 
Consult us. Large stock of used and over- 
hauled machinery for printers, binders and 
folding box makers.—Wanner Machinery 
Co., 703 S. Dearborn Street, Phone Harrison 
6889, Chicago. 


BOOKKEEPER with knowledge of printing 

business seeks opportunity to keep books 
for one or two firms in spare time.—Book- 
keeper, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 
Federal Street, Chicago. 


JOB AND MAKE-UP MAN desires steady 
situation; forty years of age; married; 

union.—Job Hand, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY to buy 
half interest in well established specialty 
printing concern in Middle West. Write for 
full particulars.—A. B., care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


OLD METAL is worth money. All kinds of 

metal bought at current market prices; 
no junk dealer. Write what you have.— 
Old Metal, care Ben Franklin Monthly,732 
Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Complete bindery for sale 

cheap for cash: One 32-inch power cutter 
with motor, one Twentieth Century Monitor 
wire-stitcher with motor, one board shears, 
one standing press, one job backer, one foot- 
power perforating machine, one numbering 
machine, round-cornering machine, finishing 
rolls, type cabinet with type, pressing 
boards, tables, etc.—Address J. Hornig, 
1315 Emerson Ave. No.,. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


OFFICE MANAGER, familiar with cost 

accounting and estimating, seeks change 
with first class firm in good locality. High- 
est references.—Office Manager, care Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


FOLDER—I am in need of a second-hand 

circular folder cheap. Write what you 
have and spot cash price.—Folder, care Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


LINOTYPE OPERATORS—Two _ out-of- 
town first class linotype operators seek 
permanent positions in Chicago. Ready to 


- start work October Ist or before, if wanted. 


Above draft age; first class references.— 
Linotype Operators, care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—High grade printing equip- 

ment as follows: Miehle Presses—One 
29x41; one 35x50; one 39x53; one 26x34. C. & 
P. Gordons—8x12, 10x15, 12x18 and 14x22. 
Stitchers—+, 4 and ¢ in. Monitor, and 3} in. 
Boston Stitchers. 20x30 in. Pony Century, 
2 rev.; Pony Drums, 16x21 to 19x25; Seybold 
Dupiex Trimmer, $500; 25x34 in. Hall Cir- 
cular Folder, 4 folds; 25x28 Anderson Special 
Parallel Folder; + to 5 H. P. D. C. Motors 
with Controllers for Cylinders and Gordons. 
Large stock 18x19 and 14x22 Galley and 
Colt’s Armory Presses; 11x25 Vandercook 
Proof Press; 17x21 Schniedewend; 17 x 25 
Hacker Hand Proving Press with inking 
attachments; Special Sale. on Imposing 
Stones, Cabinets, Stands, Cases, Type in 
Series and Miscellaneous Supplies from 
Composing Room Sale. Before buying see 
our large stock of rebuilt Cylinders, Job 
Presses, Paper Cutters and Special Ma- 
chinery. Tell us your requirements.— 
Wanner Machinery Co., 703 8. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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MONO 


AND MAKEUP LINO 


Whether it’s Monotype or Linotype or Handset; whether it’s just straight composition or the 
most intricate technical matter; whether it’s one thousand or one million ems—we handle it 
with precision, speed and economy—continuous customers of seven years patronage say so. 


THE STANDARD TYPESETTING CO 


701 S. LASALLE STREET PHONES: HARRISON 4777-4630 AUTO 54-689 
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Buying Paper Is a Business In 
Itself 


We know a man who has spent a lifetime in the 
paper business yet who could not qualify as a 
Bermingham & Seaman representative. He had 
a good knowledge of paper but it hadn’t been 
brought down to date. 


Keeping tab on the paper situation these days is 
a business in itself, and there are very few men 
who are thoroughly posted and able to look ahead 
with any assurance. 


As operators of some of the biggest mills in the 
country, as exclusive agents for others, and as 
representatives for many more we have an inti- 
mate knowledge of immediate conditions. This 
knowledge we are always glad to place at the 
disposal of our customers. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman office in every 
advertising center. It will pay you well to get 
our suggestions before deciding any important 
paper question. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Continental-Commercial Nat’! Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Ave. 


St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee Detroit 
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Cost Comparison 


is often Misleading 
and a Dangerous Practice 


Unless the conditions in the plants 
are alike and the operation and the 
character of the work are alike the 
cost comparison has no value. In 
the manufacture of printed matter it 
is easily possible to reduce the cost 
of one operation at the expense of 
another for the purpose of making or 
of maintaining a record, but the re- 
sult is most likely to be an increase in 
the total cost of the finished product. 


Cost figures alone, without definite 
and complete statements of the 
character of work and conditions 
under which it was produced, are 
absolutely worthless. 


In 1910 we announced the following policy, from 
which we have never deviated and which we still be- 
lieve to be correct: 


“We hold that the manufacturer of machinery owes 
it to the users of his machines to co-operate with 
them in obtaining the maximum return for their in- 
vestment and that the manufacturer who makes 
extravagant claims of low production cost places in 
the hands of buyers of printing a club to beat down 
the prices of printing, thereby robbing the printer 
of part of his legitimate profit.” 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO TORONTO BOSTON 
Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 
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INTERTYPE 


‘The Better Machine” 
Model A, $2100 Model B, $2600 Model C, $3000 


Single Magazine Two Magazines Three Magazines 


Side Magazine Unit, Applied Before Shipment, $150 Extra 


A composing machine which requires much time for adjustments 
and repairs is a pretty expensive proposition, however versatile it may 
appear to be. 

All Intertypes —the versatile multiple-magazine models as well as 
single-magazine machines—are so simple and durable that loss of time 
due to complicated design or delicate construction is an unknown factor 
among Intertype users. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices, TERMINAL BUILDING, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
1006 World Building Old Colony Building 539 Carondelet Street 86 Third Street 
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One of the last bits of advice given by a great printer to his suc- 
cessors, as his key to success, was in the capitals above; and he 
used verbal capitals in giving it 


You never err by having 
too much good* ©Ype 


There are many series of great commercial value to a printing 
office which our Specimen Books and Specimen Sheets show that 
your office lacks. Let us show them to you. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


Type Founders 
NUMBERS 715 TO 721 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET «= CHICAGO-ILLINOIS 


Set in Pencraft Faces 
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Cut Your Com 


posing Room Costs 
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Make your composing room pay. Put your copy into type, madeup or 
locked for foundry at a profit. Are you doing this in your own com- 
posing room? Do you. know when ‘you start a job what the composing- 
room-cost-to-press wili be? 


By taking advantage of the facilities we place at your command—a 
complete composing room—copy will be converted into type and 
delivered complete, locked for foundry or on galley as you prefer, at a 
price enabling you to make a profit without the worry of handling the 
composition and makeup. 


We make a specialty of high-grade book and catalog composition and 
can furnish plates on any size job at a price consistent with good work. 


If you are interested in cutting your composing room 
costs, get in touch with us now. A phone call will 
bring a representative who will gladly show you how. 
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Typesetting Company : Caxton Building 


508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Harrison 3864-3865-3866-3867 : Automatic 51-282 
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“One Magazine on my 
Linotypes Is Worth 
Three on my Racks” 


“I found,”’ said a progressive western publisher, 


sumed each day in making magazine changes on 
my thirty single-magazine Linotypes.’’ 


into productive time by the following prominent publishers (and 
scores of others) who replaced their earlier models with labor-saving 


Multiple-Magazine Linotypes 


Federal Printing Co., New York Charles Francis Press, New York Butler Bros., Chicago 

Portland Oregonian Brandow Printing Co., Albany Burr Printing House, New York 
Might Directories, Ltd., Toronto Philadelphia Press Atlanta Constitution 

Chicago Tribune Peterson Linotyping Co. Fairchild Press, New York 


The trend of the trade is determined by the leaders who compose it. Their 
collective satisfaction is worth many times the cost of individual experiment. 


“The Linotype Line” describes all Multiple - Magazine Models. 
It will be sent you if you give us your address. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: 1100 So. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 
TORONTO: Canadian Linotype, Limited, 68 Temperance St. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


“that five hours of one man’s time were con- 


Such unproductive time has been converted 


Poin Y OP PYPE 


One of the last bits of advice given by a great printer to his suc- 
cessors, as his key to success, was in the capitals above; and he 
used verbal capitals in giving it 


You never err by having 
(OO MmUwide soo Cope . i i 


There are many series ot great commercial value to a printing 
office which our Specimen Books and Specimen Sheets show that 
your office lacks. Let us show them to you. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER | 


Type Founders 
NUMBERS 715 TO 721 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET = CHICAGO-ILLINOIS 


Set in Pencraft Faces 


Tet. Factories in the World 


L AKESIDE ' This truthful statement should interest 


: all good printers appreciating Quality 
B @) N D | Roller Service. It requires modern 
means to produce good rollers. 


has never had an equal : Let your trial order be a test. Know 


Pat licmeeetiet price: that the best is cheapest. 


has Hee it the aa Have you tried our Padding Composition 
selling paper in America or Make-Ready Paste? 


in this drade. 


Phones: Wabash 1967, Auto. 52-216 


pee Oe. | CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY 

175 West Monroe Street, Chicago 554-600 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago 

Branch Factory: Cleveland, Ohio 


Best Equipped Printers’ Roller 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


CARRIED IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT BY ALL 
SELLING HOUSES 
OF THE AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


ae AN 
Hamilton Steel 
Equipments for 
Printing Plants 


ARE THE BEST 


“AMERICAN 
TYPE THE BEST IN 
ANY, CASE? 


CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 
CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTERS 
DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
THE HARTFORD PRESS 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 
PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
HAMILTON WOOD GOODS 


Also a Complete Line of Composing and 


Press Room Necessities, including 
TYPE, BORDERS & ORNAMENTS 
METAL LEADS & SLUGS 


IN STRIPS AND CUT 
METAL FURNITURE 
BRASS RULE 


IN STRIPS AND LABOR-SAVING 
HAND NUMBERING MACHINES 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


ANGLE INK KNIVES 
AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
STAPLESET BENZINE & LYE BRUSHES 
ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 
RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


LOCATION OF SELLING. HOUSES 


BOSTON, MASS. RICHMOND,-VA. 
NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO, N.Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Set in members of the Cloister Family 


DETROIT, MICH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
CHICAGO? ILE. KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO DENVER GCOLOF SPOKANE, WASH. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. LOS ANGELES, CAL: WINNIPEG, CANADA 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Published in the Interest of Printers, Binders, Engravers, Electrotypers, 
Equipment and Supply Houses 
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Entered as second class matter September 1, 1911, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


CHICAGO?S IEEINOISS OCTOBER? 


1917 Number | 


The Chicago Convention 


Volume XV 
AE Ghicntomicomention, held September 
17th, 18th and 19th, will go down in 


history as one of the most _ interesting 
gatherings of printers ever held in the country. 
It stands at the end of a long line—thirty-one in 
number—held under the auspices of the United 
Typothetae of America. It is not our purpose to 
detract from the importance of those previously 
held, bu we believe the enthusiasm shown by 
those who attended the one under notice makes 
the convention stand out in a class by itself. 
The att: ndance came up to the expectacion of the 


PRESIDENT BENJAMIN P. MOULTON 


officials, who anticipated a record registration. 
Their minds were set at rest early, for on the 
day before the convention the delegates began 
to arrive in large numbers, and before the books 
closed for the evening it was found that nearly 
two hundred had signed the registration roll and 
received their badges and cards of admission to 
the various sessions of the convention. This gave 
the officials a good start and avoided a congestion 
which it is safe to say would have happened. 
As it was there was no let up. Early in the 
morning of the first day the registration desks 
were crowded, but the arrangements were all that 
could be desired and by the time set for the 


proceedings to commence, over five hundred had 
signed. This number was largely added to during 
the remaining days of the convention, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that with members, guests 
and visitors, the total attendance could not have 
been far short of a thousand. When one takes 
into consideration that ‘the convention was a 
business one from start to finish, with no enter- 
tainment features whatever, nothing but con- 
gratulation and praise is due those responsible 
and in charge of the arrangements. Enthusiasm 
for the cause for which they had met shone out 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT A. E. SOUTHWORTH 


among those who attended as one of the salient 
features of the gathering. To raise the standard 
of the industry by reason of its importance 
seemed to be the general desire of all present and 
there is no denying the fact that the majority 
left the convention strengthened in their deter- 
mination to battle for better conditions in the 
craft to which they belonged. 


THE CONVENTION OPENS 
By 1:30 o'clock on the afternoon of the 
17th the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel 


presented an animated scene. President C. D. 
Traphagen was in the chair, supported by the 
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officers of the organization, and there was hardly 
a vacant seat when order was rapped for. Presi- 
dent Traphagen declared the opening of the 
convention and called upon Dr. H. D. Jenkins 
of Evanston to give the invocation, at the 
conclusion of which J. Harry Jones, president of 
the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, made the 
address of welcome. In the course of his remarks 
he said: 

“Representing the Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago, we welcome you most heartily to this 
city—a welcome from Chicago similar to a recep- 
tion of folks to a home-coming reunion. 

‘“‘Wein Chicago take pride in being called the 
parents of this organization. On reference to 


the record which I hold before me I find that the 


his tragic death, in which his last spoken words 
were a plea to the printers of Chicago to install 
Standard Cost Finding Systems in their shops. 
‘Ski’ Morgan’s memory will always be revered 
by those fortunate enough to have known him. 
“Heretofore it has been our great privilege to 
show you some of the hospitality that is in our 
hearts by providing entertainment that we 
thought you would enjoy. This year, however, 
the ‘lid is on.’ By order of the national or- 
ganization we are not permitted to entertain 
you. There will be no banquet, no boat trips, 
no theater parties—it is to be a strictly business 
convention. I believe all of you will approve of 
this policy, particularly so on account of con- 
ditions this year. We are very much in the 


FRED W. GAGE, TREASURER 


first convention was held in this city thirty years 
ago, it being called to order by Mr. Andrew 
McNally of Rand-McNally & Company, with 
Mr. William Johnston of Chicago as. secretary. 
Even in those days our local organization was 
assisting in the reputation which later on gave 
us the title of the ‘windy city,’ as I notice on 
the program of the first banquet seven of the 
nine speakers were Chicago men. Since then 
Chicago has entertained the convention twice— 
in 1893 and in 1912. 

‘“‘Tt is interesting to read the record of the years 
and find that Chicago has done her part in the 
contribution of able men who have helped to 
shape the policies of this great work. Mr. 
Andrew McNally was president of the Chicago 
Typothetae in 1889-90, and Mr. C. H. Blakely, 
in 1894-95. Since then Chicago, either by reason 
of the modesty of its members or a lack of 
presidential timber, has not had a president. 

“Chicago again had the honor of welcoming 
the printers of the United States at the First 
Printers’ Cost Convention held in the Auditorium 
in October, 1909. This was brought. about 
largely through the efforts of Mr. W. J. Hartman 
of this city. Later on the cost commission was 
merged with the national organization, and our 
late friend, Mr. J. A. Morgan, was named -as 
chairman, which position he held until his death 
last winter. Illustrative of his devotion to the 
work in advancing the interest of the craft, was 


GEO. H. GARDNER, VICE-PRESIDENT 


position of the small boy who was invited in by 
his playmate to his home, but when he asks his 
mother if he can invite him to supper, she says 
‘No.’ We are glad to have you invited to the 
city by the national organization. Even though 
the entertainment features of the local organiza- 
tion have been discontinued, yet we are glad to 
try to make you feel more of Chicago’s ‘hospitable 
spirit this year than ever. As president of the 
Chicago local organization I want to assure you 
that the door of every Chicago printer is open 
to you. 

“‘The new policy gives every visitor a better 
opportunity to select his own entertainment, but 
we are your hosts and individually we _ shall 
endeavor to play the part of host as efficiently as 
we have in former years collectively. Call on a 
local printer for any service that you may desire 
and my prophecy is that it will be answered 
immediately. 

“Not only do we the printers of Chicago 
welcome you as printers of the United States, but 
more than that—we as citizens of Chicago, are | 
hope loyal, true and patriotic — welcome you, 
not to the sixth of German cities, but to one of 
the first of American cities in patriotism and 
loyalty to our country.” 

John E. Hurley of Providence, Rhode Island, 
made a brief response to the remarks of Mr. Jones, 
whom he thanked on behalf of the membership 
for the cordiality of the welcome and assured him 


rau 
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that it was with considerable pleasure that the 
organization found itself for the third time 
enjoying the hospitality of Chicago. 
The president announced the appointment of 
committees as follows: 
Resolutions—Wm. H. Sleepeck, Chicago, 
chairman. 
John E. Hurley, Providence, R. I. 
John Clyde Oswald, New York City. 
J. B. Redfield, Omaha, Neb. 
B. F. Scribner, Pueblo, Colo. 
Nominations—Edmund Wolcott, New York, 
chairman. 
Lawrence T. Barton, Seattle, Wash. 
John E. Burke, Norfolk, Va. 
John F. Burkes, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Albert E. Bussy St. Louis, Mo. 


Time and opinion have wrought many changes 
in the association and enlarged the scope of its 
activities. 

It has survived its vicissitudes and its errors; 
it has grown in numbers and influence, and the 
evolution from its original purposes to its present 
larger field of endeavor is the accomplishment of 
the years of its experience and its understanding 
of the need for an enlarged industrial co-operation 
constitutes a vital reason for its continuance. 

The annual conventions of the association 
mark the passing of its years, and we are here 
assembled to review that which has been done 
within the year that has gone into the history of 
the association, and to direct by the legislation 
of this convention the activities of the year to 
come. 


C. D. TRAPHAGEN, EX-PRESIDENT 


John R. Demarest, New Haven, Conn. 

William F. Fell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. A. Greenwood, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Geo. K. Hebb, Detroit, Mich. 

Frank T. Hull, Boston, Mass. 

Hie Nis othe Chicaco, 5 lil: 

H. W. J. Meyer, Milwaukee, Wis. 

E. W. Foster, Nashville, Tenn. 

Wm. Pfaff, New Orleans, La. 

Eugene Saenger, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

H. W. Walkenhorst, Kansas City, Mo. 
Necrology—Charles Francis, New York, Chairman. 

John W. Hastie, Chicago. 

Rufus C. Williams, Richmond. 


OFFICERS’ REPORTS 


The officers then presented their reports of the 
work accomplished during the past year. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


President C. D. Traphagen read his annual 
report as follows: 

The United Typothetae of America, the 
ancestor of our present association, came into 
being some thirty years ago, because its founders 
foresaw the necessity for industrial co-operation 
to meet the problems of the times. 

Whether within the vision of these men was 
contemplated its present activities cannot be 
said by me, but it is upon the foundation built 
by these pioneers in the field of co-operative 
action on which the present organization stands. 


CHARLES L. KINSLEY, VICE-PRESIDENT 


The association has made progress during the 
year, and although all has not been accomplished 
that was contemplated at the beginning of the 
administrative year, much has been done _ in 
developing contemplated activities of which the 
future will be the beneficiary. 

The work of the year just closed has been 
hampered and hindered from lack of funds, and 
present activities could not be enlarged nor new 
ones inaugurated because of our financial limi- 
tations—a subject which will be brought more 
directly to your attention before closing this report. 

In submitting this report it will not be my 
purpose to touch upon the activities of the 
executive council or committees, as these matters 
will doubtless be presented to you in detail in the 
reports of the remaining executive officers and 
committees; therefore it will be confined to a 
statement of my activities as the president of 
your association, and suggestions and recommenda- 
tions as to that which in my belief and judg- 
ment is desirable legislation for the welfare and 
future of the association. 

There have been meetings of the executive 
council held in the headquarters’ offices in Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

November 13th and 14th, 1916 

January 19th and 20th, 1917 

April 20th and 2\Ist, 1917 

July 20th and? 2Ist, 1917 


upon all of which I have been in attendance. 


In addition to these meetings of the executive 
council, it has been my practice to spend one or 
more days of each month at the headquarters’ 
offices in a survey of that which has been done, 
and advising as to those activities under con- 
sideration. 


The executive officers, Vice-President Moulton 
and Treasurer Southworth, have also been pres- 
ent at the time of these visits, in the majority 
of instances, at least, and the administration of 
the year has been one of collaboration and co- 
operation of the executive officers of the associa- 
tion. } 


In addition to attendance upon the meetings 
of the executive council and officers, I - have 
responded to requests by visits to Nashville, 
Tennessee, on January 17, 1917; Kansas City, 
Missouri, on March 9, 1917, and Des Moines, 
Iowa, on March 22, 1917. 


Bs The Three-Year Plan of Enlarged Activities 
for this association. has absorbed a large share of 
the attention of “your executive officers and the 
secretary. The report of Mr. Borden, our secre- 
tary, will present for your information the prog- 
ress made and its present status. 


As of date August 31, 1917, there has been 
invested in the promotional expense the sum of 


$10,782.93. 


During December, 1916, the condition of our 
finances became such that your executive officers 
were confronted with the alternative of either 
immediately abandoning further prosecution of the 
promotional activity in connection with the 
Three-Year Plan, or the making of an appeal to 
some of our members for a contribution to the 
association. 


They chose the latter course, and no greater 
exemplification of unswerving and unselfish loyalty 
to your association is required than is evidenced 
by the results of that appeal. 

Your association and your executive officers 
were promptly rescued from an _ embarrassing 
situation, with contributions approaching ap- 
proximately $6,000.00, thus making it possible to 
avoid the loss of the expenditure already incurred, 
and preserve to this association the advantage of 
work already accomplished. 

Without this response, we would have been 
compelled to have temporarily foregone further 
prosecution of the Three-Year Plan, if not to 
have abandoned it entirely. 

[In the judgment of your president, the most 
important problem brought to this convention for 
solution by its action is that of the amendment 
to the Constitution and By-Laws of this asso- 
ciation concerning an increase of the fees and 
dues. 

‘Those of us who have devoted thought to this 
subject and who have studied the situation and 
been in intimate touch with the work of the 
association, and who comprehend the _ oppor- 
tunities for and results to be obtained from a 
continuance of present or an enlarged educational 
activity, and the immensity of the task in which 
we are engaged, are anxious that the members 
of this convention, as well as the members of 
your association who are not present, shall be 
informed as to the manner and purposes of past 
expenditures and brought into sympathy with the 
desirability and necessity of enlarged expenditure 
in the immediate future. 
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Through this understanding and sympathy 
with [the needs of |the association, help us to set 
about and accomplish the task before us, that 
the benefits may come to those who are here 
today, and ‘not entirely accrue as an heritage to 
a coming generation. 


Our problem is large. In all probability as 
vital as any that have preceded it. They have 
been solved before, and will be again, and with 
the same or a greater degree of wisdom. 


The solution is not accomplished by the mere 
waving of a magic wand, but as th2 conclusion 
of earnest, serious, thoughtful and judicial de- 
liberation. 


A comprehensive visualization of the oppor- 
tunity and an understanding of the desirability 
of pursuing the advantages already gained from 
that which has been accomplished is a necessary 
collateral to a wise decision. 


I appeal to you with all the earnestness at my 
command, to give this amendment the unselfish 
consideration it deserves. A consideration that 
submerges the thought of advantage to individual 
locality in that larger understanding of bringing 
enlarged benefits to the mass, realizing that a 

enefit brought to that mass, of necessity reflects 
benefits upon its individual units. 


While advantage, personal and financial, is 
a necessary factor in the conduct of our individual 
enterprises; the individual who allows this to 
loom so large upon his mental horizon as to 
dominate all his mental activity is an economic 
illiterate, and is missing the principal and definite 
reason for mankind’s existence—to be of service 
to those less fortunate than himself. 

With the administrative year of 1913 was 
inaugurated the budget method of appropriating 
the income of this association to its various 
activities, and this plan has been adhered to by 
each succeeding administration since that period. 

In 1912, our total assets were $36,026.40, and 
our surplus over liabilities, $25,170.82. 

At the close of the present year, as of date 
August 31, 1917, our total assets were $27,130.40, 
and our surplus over liabilities, $13,976.84. 

This includes $10,782.93 incurred in pro- 
motional expense, which is carried as a deferred 
asset. As a matter of fact, our available surplus 
is but, 93; 193.9): 

That the members of this convention may be 
fully informed, charts have been prepared to be 
displayed during the executive session of this 
convention at the time this subject is to be under 
consideration, showing the sources and amount of 
our income, and the purposes for which it has 
been expended. 

To anticipate the presentation of this subject 
in advance of its place on our program would be 
to consume the time of this body in repetition; 
therefore, at the proper time and place, it is 
hoped that it will receive such consideration as its 
importance to the association demands, and such 
action as wisdom and judgment dictate. 

The present state of our finances will be dis- 
closed to you by Treasurer Southworth’s report, 
and that condition, together with the need for 
immediate expansion of our activities, is my 
apology for so vigorously and earnestly pre- 
senting this subject to you. 

Analysis of the charts prepared for you, and 
our treasurer’s report, will disclose our inability to 
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finance our already established activities or bear 
our share of those contemplated by the Three- 
Year Plan without the additional income from 
increased fees and dues. 


One of the disappointments of this adminis- 
trative year has been our inability to announce 
the completion of the formulation of the Standard 
Accounting System, to interlock and be _inter- 
related with the Standard Cost Finding System. 


It is, however, in process of development and 
excogitation within the near future is a probability. 


In furtherance of the effort in the direction of 
national standardization and uniformity of all our 
educational activities, it has been possible, through 
co-operation with the committee on apprentices, 
to bring to completion the courses of instruction 
in estimating and printing salesmanship. 

The authorized course of instruction in esti- 
mating, consisting of sixteen lessons, is now com- 
plete and will be available on October Ist, next. 


The course of instruction in printing sales- 
manship, also consisting of sixteen lessons, is so 
far advanced that it also can be announced as 
available on October Ist, next. 

The committee on apprentices have in prepa- 
ration courses of instruction in cost finding, 
accounting and administration, in addition to 
those jannounced as in readiness. These also will 
be available within the near future. 

The report of the committee on apprentices 
will inform you as to the progress being made 
upon the technical text-book series, and other 
details of their work. 

The work of the committee on apprentices, 
under the leadership of Mr. Henry P. Porter, is 
deserving of special commendation, in appreciation 
of what it has accomplished. 

The liberality and generosity of Mr. E. 
Lawrence Fell and Mr. A. W. Finlay, in the 
giving of their time and ability to the work of 
the printing trades matters committee, as well as 


special service in connection with the ‘Three- 
Year Plan, has accomplished much for this 
association. 


Your price list committee, with Mr. H. W. J. 
Meyer as its chairman, has been active in the 
prosecution of their work, as revisions of the 
Standard Price List, which have been distributed 
during the year, will testify. 

The responsibility for that which this associa- 
tion accomplishes rests primarily upon the mem- 
bers of this convention, and not upon your 
officers and executive committeemen. 

They are but the instruments through which 
the policies here adopted are administered, and 
it is through the presentation of recommendations 
by your committee on resolutions and the adop- 
tion or rejection of these recommendations that 
determines our course for the coming year; 
therefore it is of vital importance that the report 
of this committee be given your most careful 
consideration. 

Your president recommends to the committee 
on resolutions that it present a resolution for the 
consideration of this convention clearly and 
definitely determining as to the manner of pro- 
viding finances for the support of divisions 
already formed and those which may be formed 
within the future. 

It is the opinion of your president that the 
association should not be required to assume any 


of the financial burden of any division of this 
association formed for a specific activity. 

It should be determined by resolution upon 
the subject, that your executive officers and 
council may be guided and governed thereby. 

It is the belief of your president that it is the 
intent of Section 5 of Article II of the Constitu- 
tion, entitled ‘Objects,’ that each division. shall 
levy fees and dues sufficient to cover its ex- 
penditures. That portion of said section reading: 

“Each division may levy upon its members 
such additional dues for the special work of such 
division as may be required: 

“Provided, however, that such dues shall. be 
subject only to the control of the division,”’ 
admits of no other interpretation, according to 
his understanding, of the meaning which it was 
doubtless intended to convey. 

Thirty years of history have been written 
since this association began its struggle to find 
the way. 

In this space of thirty years the conditions 
that necessitated its being brought into existence 
have changed in many phases, but the changes 
wrought have not disturbed the fundamental; the 
need for collective action and co-operative under- 
standing. 

If this be true, and it is true beyond all con- 
troversy, then there is greater need today than 
ever before in our industrial life for better under- , 
standing of ourselves, our industry and our fellow 
craftsmen. 

Being true, it is vital that it be made possible 
to effectively carry the message to those who have 
not yet come into the understanding of the value 
of identification with and relation to their trade 
association. 

There never was a time in the history of the 
industry when men of mentality and energy, of 
bone and muscle and red blood, of activity and 
virility were so needed as today. 

There never has been a time when the field 
was so large, the mind so ready for the message. 
There is before us a man’s job—that which there 
is to do is of a man’s size. 

If you believe there is need for industrial or 
trade associations, and your presence here in- 
dicates that you domlteers up to you to give 
evidence of that belief by relating yourselves to 
the work of this association. 

This association will give forth only so much 
as 1s put in. 

It is unfair to the industry to accept the 
benefits of the protection its activities bring to 
that industry, and refuse or neglect to identify 
yourself with those activities. : 

If you believe in your association, it should 
be made possible for your executive officers to 
carry on its present activities, resume those that 
have of necessity been abandoned because of 
inability to finance them, and engage in those 
awaiting us, by providing the necessary funds to 
relieve them of the burden of the financial 
embarrassment of a constantly decreasing income. 

In closing, I desire to express my appreciation 
and gratitude to those members of the executive 
council who have co-operated with me during 
this administrative year, and given your president 
and this association a loyal service. 

To Vice-President Moulton I am profoundly 
grateful for a co-operation and collaboration in 
its fullest sense. 


I wish to especially? thank Treasurer South- 
worth for “hisifallegiance, and his always prompt 
and_ willing response to *%s constant requests for 
service. He has given your president of his time 
and ability, without stint. To request was to 
receive. He is entitled to our gratitude. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT 


Vice-President Ben P. Moulton presented his 
report as follows: 

As first vice-president and chairman of the 
executive committee, I have the honor to submit 
the following report for your consideration: 


The executive committee held a meeting in 
Atlantic City immediately following the thirtieth 
annual convention and transacted routine business 
as required by the Constitution of the organiza- 
tion. The selection of an executive council was 
delegated to the president and the selection of a 
secretary to the executive officers. Subsequently, 
the president announced the selection of the 
following gentlemen to compose the executive 
council: Albert W. Finlay, Boston, Mass.; Wil- 
liam Green, New York City; Edward L. Stone, 
Roanoke, Va.; Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, 
Mich., and Ennis Cargill, Houston, Texas, and 
the executive officers announced the retention of 
Joseph A. Borden as secretary. As _ further 
directed by the Constitution, a meeting of the 
executive committee has been called for 10:00 
a. m. Monday, September 17, 1917, at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, for the transaction of 
such business as may be presented prior to the 
holding of the convention. 


The executive committee also delegated to the 
executive council the selection of the city in 
which the thirty-first annual convention be held, 
and Chicago was selected for this convention by 
the executive council with the approval of the 
executive committee. 


The executive council has held four meetings 
at Typothetae headquarters in Chicago—in No- 
vember, 1916, and January, April and July, 1917. 
At each of these meetings, the greater part of 
two days has been consumed by the transaction 
of the general business of the organization and 
the administration of its affairs. At the April 
meeting of the executive council, Mr. Edward L. 
Stone of Roanoke, Va., a valued mz2mber of the 
council, tendered his resignation as a member 
of the executive committee and council and same 
was accepted with regret. Mr. Stone’s resigna- 
tion was caused by pressure of other business 
affairs, and it was deemed advisable to permit 
the vacancy to exist for the remainder of the 
year. 

Since the last convention I have not only 
attended each meeting of the executive council, 
but have deemed it advisable to meet with 
President Traphagen and Treasurer Southworth 
at headquarters during each month in which the 
executive council meetings did not occur; and as 
your executive officers, we have found many 
matters to claim our attention and action on 
these occasions. 

It is difficult in a report of this kind to convey 
to the membership the many important matters 
arising for solution during the year without 
making a very lengthy statement, and I shall 
not attempt to review the organization’s entire 
activities for that reason, but cannot refrain from 
directing your attention to a few of the important 
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incidents since theWlast convention, and¥ asking 
your pardon, I shall take the liberty of a few 
words by the way of suggestion forgthe future 
welfare of the organization. , 


{The Three-Year Plan fof Enlarged !Activities has 
occupied our attention constantly during the past 
year, and contrary [to our most earnest hope and 
expectation has not reached its desired goal at 
the time of writing this report, although indica- 
tions clearly point to its consummation in the 
very near future. The secretary’s report will 
doubtless fully cover the ground on this matter, 
but I cannot let this opportunity pass without 
reminding you of the excellent co-operation given 
this movement by those engaged in the allied 
trades. With but a single exception, all of the 


“national and local organizations have endorsed 


and given their hearty support to this plan, 
which without question means more to the 
printing and allied industries than any movement 
ever conceived before or promulgated. It has 
been recognized as a sound investment that will 
unquestionably produce very large dividends in 
the way of increased business and the bettering 
of conditions generally in the printing business 
and all lines of trade connected therewith, and 
our inability to announce the successful termina- 
tion of the campaign at this time is in no way a 
reflection on the feasibility and practicability of 
the plan, but rather is attributable to the physical 
inability to appropriately reach all of those in- 
terested and secure their subscriptions before this 
time. 

The cost system installation work has been 
continued on the same basis as in previous years, 
but very much requires the follow-up service that 
has been advocated for some time but which our 
finances will not permit to be put into operation. 
The Standard Accounting System, although long 
delayed in its development, will shortly be available 
for adoption by the membership and the courses 
of instruction which will be brought to your 
attention in the report of th: committee on 
apprentices, together with the revision of the 
Standard Price List, the adoption of a standard 
proposal blank and the approval of a model 
constitution for use in the formation of new 
Typothetae, will convince you of the increasing 
activities and usefulness of our organization to its 
members. 

The composite statement for 1916 shows the 
remarkable progress made among our members in 
the matter of standardized cost finding. This 
1916 report in cost keeping printing plants shows 
a total of over $15,000,000 as against $8,889,000 
in 1915, and is not only evidence of the value of 
continued organization work in cost finding, but 
an analysis of the items serves as a reminder of 
the increasing costs in practically all departments, 
with the consequent necessity for better prices for 
our production. 

Our cost system, as approved by the Federal 
Trades Commission, has attracted the attention 
of our fellow craftsmen, the lithographers, with 
the result that our expert, F. W. Fillmore, has 
rendered them valuable service in connection with 
the adaptation of our system to their business. 

I exceedingly regret to call your attention to 
the loss which our organization has suffered through 
the death of past president, George M. Courts 
of Galveston, Texas, and executive committeemen, 


J. A. Morgan of Chicago, J. P. Smith of Roches- 


Al 
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ter, N. Y., and D. G. Whitehead of Richmond, 
Va. These four gentlemen have long served and 
honored our organization, and to be deprived of 
their counsel and advice is a distinct loss. 

The financing of our organization is a subject 
that has proved a decided problem to your 
executive officers and, as has been pointed out in 
reports of officers during the past few years, some 
action must be taken to produce a greater. income, 
that the affairs of the organization may be con- 
tinued appropriately. Each year broadens the 
scope of activity, and increased funds have be- 
come an absolute necessity if the present con- 
structive work is to be continued. The allied 
trades are loyally responding in connection with 
the Three-Year Plan of Enlarged Activities, and 
some further increased investment on ou: part 
in organization work is certainly most appropriate. 
With due modesty I respectfully suggest that the 
affairs of our organization have been and are 
being intelligently and economically administered, 
and a most undesirable curtailment of activities 
must follow failure to enact the proposed amend- 
ment to increase the dues. Be it remembered 
that only a few years ago our dues were just 
double what we are now paying and that the 
proposed dues are Jess than were paid at that 
time. 

I trust you will pardon my frank endorsement 
in this report of the proposed amendment, but I 
cannot neglect the opportunity to urge favorable 
action on this most important matter. I have 
been privileged, through your indulgence, to be 
in close touch with the affairs of this organization 
for several years, and I know the excellent work 
that has been accomplished and realize equally 
well its vast possibilities with an _ increased 
revenue. Our surplus has been steadily depleted 
during the last few years and cannot survive 
further attack. It is my earnest hope that the 
attendants of this convention will go squarely on 
record for a continuance of the present and 
prospective activities of the organization by 
providing adequate revenue to properly finance 
our institution, that we may continue to grow in 
importance and usefulness to the craft and merit 
our present respect and esteem from the other 
industrial organizations throughout these United 
States and Canada. 

In closing my report, permit me to thank you 
for the privilege of having served you, and to 
thank President Traphagen, Treasurer South- 
worth and the members of the executive council 
for their consideration and co-operation. Their 
unselfish attention to the work of the organization 
entitles them to the sincere thanks of our entire 
membership. 

I desire also to direct your attention to the 
continued valuable aid rendered by Past Presi- 
dents Albert W. Finlay and E. Lawrence Fell. 
Their service has been of incalculable value to the 
organization and many times has been given at 
great personal sacrifice. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY 

Secretary Jos. A. Borden read his annual re- 
port as follows: 

The activities of the national office during the 
twelve months since the meeting of the thirtieth 
annual convention at Atlantic City have been of 
a varied character, but all tending to the ad- 
vancement of the welfare of the members in every 
manner which has been possible. 


COST SYSTEM EXTENSION 


A¥marked revival in the [interest manifested 
by the members in the subject of cost finding has 
been apparent. 

The demands for cost installation in the plants 
of the members have required the service of the 
cost accounting department almost continuously, 
and the Standard Cost System has been installed 
in several plants in Mitchell and Sioux Falls, 
S. D., Kalamazoo, Mich., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Nashville, Tenn., Duluth, Minn., Kansas City, 
Mo., and numerous other cities throughout the 
country. 

As indicating the awakening interest in the 
subject, requests have been made for 1,400 sample 
sets of cost system forms in various parts of the 
country, where the individual concerns desire to 
install the system without the aid of cost ac- 
countants from the national office. 


Cost syst-m lecture charts have been prepared 
for use in explaining the Standard Cost Finding 
System to the printers conn2cted with local 
organizations, thcse charts having been arranged 
on the basis of the average costs, as shown by 
the composite statement for the year 1915. 

[A careful checking up has been made from 
the commercial agency reports, showing the 
benefits that accrue from the use of the Standard 
Cost System, and the results of these investiga- 
tions are given in detail elsewhere on the program 
of this convention by Mr. Sleepeck. 


The improved financial condition of the 
members using the standard system, as indicated 
by these commercial agency reports, should be 
a sufficient argument why every printer in the 
country should avail himself of the cost finding 
aid offered by the national organization. 


COST ACTIVITIES BY LOCAL DIVISIONS 


During the early part of the year the national 
office co-operated with the Graphic Arts organiza- 
tion of Kansas City in putting on a campaign for 
the installation of the Standard Cost System, and 
as a result of the deep interest manifested by 
the Kansas City printers, the system has been 
installed in something like fifty plants. 

The Kansas City printers raised a permanent 
fund for this purpose and are now maintaining a 
cost system expert, who is continuing to make 
cost installation in other plants and who also 
gives his personal supervision to the maintenance 
of the systems already installed. 

The Typothetae-Franklin Association of De. 
troit has also created a permanent fund, with 
which it is now installing the cost system in a 
large number of plants in that city, having also 
permanently employed a cost accountant for this 
purpose. 

The Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago has un- 
dertaken a similar work with sufficient funds to 
maintain a permanent propaganda of cost in- 
stallation, and has an expert accountant in charge 
of that department of its local activities. 


A renewed activity along educational and cost 
finding lines has been undertaken by the local 
organizations of New York City, Salt Lake City, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo and numerous other cities. 

The national office is at all times willing and 
prepared to co-operate with the local organiza- 
tions in getting their work properly started and 
furnishing accountants for these purposes. 


Unquestionably, one of the powerful influences 
which has brought about the increased interest 
in cost finding was the fact of the indorsement 
of the Standard Cost Finding System by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the issuance of 
certificates by the American Printers’ Cost Com- 
mission to those members of the organization who 
sent to|the national office their annual reports for 
use in the compilation of the ‘composite statement. 


ma NEW LOCAL DIVISIONS 


[New local divisions of the national organiza- 
tion have been formed in the cities of Sioux Falls, 
S.7 DD; Tulsa? Okla.= ‘Chattanooga, ienn:,mand 
Birmingham, Ala., and the membership has been 
increased in a number of the |local |divisions. 


[In several of th» local divisions paid secre- 
taries have been employed, as it has been found 
that greater success can be secured where a 
trained man is employed to look after the affairs 
of the association and the individual members 
relieved of the details necessary for successful 
operation. 


INSISTENT CALLS FOR AID 


\There are constantly pouring into the national 
office urgent and insistent pleadings for assistance, 
these calls coming from cities of considerable size 
and importance and also from the smaller points, 
asking the national organization to bring the 
educational [helps ,to |them. 


The printers express themselves as being weary 
of the bad conditions existing and indicate a 
willingness and desire to get together along the 
lines established by the national organization to 
bring about better conditions. 


Unfortunately, the national organization has 
not had sufficient available funds to permit it to 
maintain a field force of organizers and_ the 
national office has regretfully been compelled to 
defer extending the help demanded. 


SERVICE BUREAU 


Since the last convention there have been 
greater demands upon the service bureau main- 
tained at national headquarters than during any 
previous similar period. This department is 
daily rendering service which it would be difficult 
to estimate from the standpoint of dollars’ and 
cents value. 

While the report of last year shows that a 
monthly average of 163 distinct requests for 
service were complied with, the record for the 
past year shows 284 requests per month—an 
increase of 74 per cent. | | 

|The total number of estimates furnished 
members was 252, the amount represented being 
$108,815, the average of each estimate being 
$431.80. 


At the request of members, the service bureau 
is daily making investigations of various problems 
and securing many classes of information relating 
to the printing industry, at the same time ma- 
terially adding to the data being compiled in this 
office covering research work for the benefit of the 
industry. 

The estimating department has proved a 
valuable aid in many ways. The estimates 
furnished members have given them the courage 
to charge the correct prices for their product; 
has saved them many dollars by checking esti- 
mates and discovering errors, and has helped. to 
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secure the right price where the customer has 
raised the question of the correctness of charges 
made for work. 

Many letters have been received showing the 
value of the estimating department, the following 
extract indicating the general tendency of such 
communications: 

“When your estimate arrived, we showed it to 
our customer and they immediately paid the 
account in full and said they were sorry they 
put us to so much trouble. This goes to show 
the confidence the buying public has in the 
methods of the national organization.” 


The various features of the service bureau have 
kept constantly before the entire membership, and 
it is to be regretted that more of the members 
do not make use of this very important service, 
which is theirs for the asking. 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE SERVICE 
Mr. John Clyde Oswald and other members of 


the legislative committee have engaged in impor- 
tant work before Congress, to prevent legislation 
which would have been detrimental to the printing 
industry. All of their efforts up to the pres2nt 
time have proved successful and the result of 
their work has saved to the membership of the 
organization many times over the entire amount 
of the national dues. 


STANDARD PROPOSAL BLANK 


A standard proposal blank has been prepared, 
adopted by the executive council and sample 
copies forwarded to all members of the organiza- 
tion, with the recommendation that this form be 
universally used in making quotations on printing. 


Included in this proposal blank is a set of 
national standard trade customs, the same being 
placed above the signature of the printer making 
the quotation. 

Much litigation has been reported between 
printers and their customers, owing to disputes as 
to the interpretation of contracts, verbal or 
written, and particularly on many points that 
involve a question of what could be claimed as a 
printing trade custom. 

These trade customs, embracing all the known 
practices in the printing industry, were adopted 
only after being passed upon by legal counsel. 

Evidence has come to the national office that 
a vast number of printers are making use of this 
form of proposal blank, embracing the trade 
customs, and it is believed that when the in- 
dustry as a whole awakens to the importance of 
uniformity in this respect, together with the 
saving which can be had by the elimination of 
litigation, it will come into general use. 


STANDARD APPRENTICESHIP INDENTURE 


The utter lack of any definite method of 
training apprentices in the different departments 
of a printing plant, and the fact that a very large 
proportion of such apprentices complete their 
apprenticeship service lacking requisite skill as a 
trained workman, has given great concern to and 
serious consideration by the executive council. 

Accordingly, Mr. Porter's committee on edu- 
cation prepared a standard form of apprentice- 
ship indenture, the same having been adopted by 
the executive council, and copies of these in- 
dentures have been sent to each member of the 
organization. 


al 
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CENSUS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Following the custom of a year ago and in 
realization of the value of a complete census of 
membership, the second annual census covering 
the year 1916 has just been completed and shows 
the following results: 

Total investment, including plant, 
fixtures, paper stock and supplies 


On, hand Waa reer eile cr. $ 110,259,195 
otal yolumerotisalesasm ei. oc a. 3 209,218,162 
Totalpurchase oftpaper 3... 2 ...... 84,852,347 
Totalspurchaserotinkien es). & a 7,504,628 
Total purchase of miscellaneous sup- 

plies (exclusive of equipment)..... 13,924,607 
Total purchase of equipmente.. <2 7... 9,308,060 
Payroll, office force, in- 

cluding proprietor ..... $14,694,720 
Payroll, city and _ travel- 

ing salesmen (4.5 oo, 3,750:234 
Payroll, entire mechanical 

fOrCe aes ee eee 61,826,693 

————— 80,271,647 
‘Votal/number; offemployees..5 5. o cck se pens 84,327 


Among the valuable uses which come as a 
result of such a census is that of making a 
comparison of the total book and job printing of 
the United States, as revealed by the government 
reports. The United States census for the year 
1914 shows that the total volume of book and 
job printing was $307,000,000. Assuming that 
there has been a slight increase in the year 1915, 
it is apparent that the membership census for 
last year shows that the members of the national 
organization are producing about 60 per cent of 
the total volume of printing in the country. 


COMPOSITE STATEMENT OF COST 


It will be noted by the Composite Statement 
of Cost of Production for the Year 1916, which 
has been sent to all the members, that the 
interest in cost finding has increased to a grati- 
fying degree, the figures of the last statement 
being fifteen times greater than the first statement 
compiled, for the year 1913. 

It can readily be imagined that much labor 
and time are necessary in combining the total 
figures of several hundred annual reports in the 
compilation of these statements. 

Although the figures are called for early in 
January, a great many of the members have been 
so slow in forwarding their reports as to cause a 
delay of several months’ time in the preparation 
of the composite statement, and it is earnestly 
suggested that the members in future co-operate 
to a greater extent by sending their reports more 
promptly to the national office. 

A resolution was passed by the executive 
council, to the effect that no certificate of cost 
finding should be issued by the American Printers’ 
Cost Commission to any member whose annual 
report was not in strict conformity with the re- 
quirements of the Standard Cost Finding System. 

A number of statements were sent in that did 
not conform to these requirements, and in a most 
courteous way they were returned for correction, 
with an explanation showing wherein the printer 
was not keeping his cost system correctly and with 
suggestion indicating the changes in cost account- 
ing which were necessary for standardization. 

With few exceptions the new annual statements 
were returned properly filled out, with letters 
expressing gratitude for the suggestions offered, 


the tone of all the letters indicating that the 
members desired to have their systems kept 
according to requirements. 

It is found that a great many members are 
keeping the Standard Cost Finding System, but 
seem unwilling to go to the trouble of making 
up their annual statements; hence, the composite 
report is not as representative as it might be 
were such members to display a little more 
interest in the welfare of the industry of which 
they are a part. 


LACK OF CO-OPERATION 


While national headquarters is disinclined to 
in any manner criticize any of the members, 
nevertheless there has not been throughout the 
entire membership that spirit of co-operation 
which would be expected from a body of men 
whose interests are so vitally affected through 
co-operation or the lack of it. 


In a number of instances several requests had 
to be made to members urging them to send in 
their data, to be used in compiling the member- 
ship census. 


Many important subjects have been referred 
to the membership for action, and while the 
responses to such requests have been reasonably 
liberal,’ nevertheless a very large part of the 
membership failed to give the subjects presented 
the attention they deserved. 


It is quite apparent that a considerable part 
of the literature sent from the national office is 
not given the consideration that it deserves. 


No letter nor printed matter is sent to the 
members unless it is deemed of importance to the 
industry, and it is earnestly hoped that the entire 
membership will give more serious attention and 
consideration to these matters, to enable the 
national office to carry out the purpose for which 
it is intended and in order that the collective 
information sought may be disseminated through- 
out the entire membership. Occasionally a mem- 
ber of the national organization, who does not 
seem to take sufficient interest to avail himself 
of the many helps that are held out to him, 
tenders his resignation, with the statement that 


-he does not see wherein the organization is of any 


benefit to him. 


An extract from a letter recently received 
from one of such members adequately answers 
this question: 

“Since instructing you to discontinue our 
membership, I have had occasion to reconsider 
the matter and must agree with you that we 
can ill afford to drop our membership. There- 
fore, | am writing to inform you that I have 
decided to continue our membership and = desire 
to thank you for your interest in the matter. 
Heretofore I have felt a lack of time for reading 
the literature that comes to me from headquarters, 
but after looking over your compiled annual 
report, recently received, and other literature 
which has been sent from time to time, I have 
come to the conclusion that I have been laying 
aside the most important part of my mail, and 
henceforth everything that bears the Typothetae 
emblem will receive due attention.” 


ANNUAL BANNERS 
The established custom of presenting a banner 


to the local division which shows the largest 
percentage of gain in membership during the 
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year is again being followed and the banner 
for this year will be awarded to the St. Paul 
Typothetae, which showed a gain in mem- 
bership during the past twelve months of 283 per 
cent. 

The banner which is awarded each year to the 
local division. possessing the largest membership 
again falls to the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, 
having a present membership of 260, the banner 
having been held by that organization for the 
two preceding years. 


THREE-YEAR PLAN 


The Three-Year Plan of Activities being under- 
taken jointly by this organization and the allied 
industries was officially inaugurated as a national 
activity by a resolution unanimously adopted at 
the thirtieth annual convention in Atlantic City 
last year, it being designated as the “Co-Operative 
Plan for National Standardization and Uni- 
formity.” 

In that resolution, it was stated that “the 
scope of the proposed activities are far-reaching 
in their effect and contemplate suitably covering 
the entire country, and urges the entire industry 
of the country to join in the proposed movement.”’ 


The plan was undertaken only after consulta- 
tion with many printers and various supply 
interests, to determine whether to them the plan 
seemed to be a desirable one and whether they 
believed it promised to accomplish the results 
intended. Upon receiving favorable assurance on 
these points, work on the financing of the plan 
was started during last year. 


Under the plan the entire country will be 
divided into as many districts as the funds will 
permit and there will be stationed in each of 
these districts throughout the three-year period 
a corps of thoroughly trained men: 


Field organizers. 

Cost accountants. 

Direct.mail advertising specialists. 
Paid secretaries. 


The object will be to bring to each com- 
munity, through this force of men, uniformity in 
carrying on the work, to establish standard 
practices throughout the entire printing industry, 
and to bring to the printers a greater measure of 
success and prosperity. 


| Every business enterprise that has salesmen 
representatives makes its success through keeping 
such salesmen constantly visiting their patrons. 
So in this plan: The central object will be to get 
all the printers to co-operate in local organiza- 
tions along standardized lines and to keep them 
so organized through frequent visits of the various 
men representing the national organization in each 
local district. 

It is needless to dwell upon the ills which 
have prevailed, as everyone knows what is wrong 
and what should be done to correct existing 
evils. While the plan does not set forth any new 
or original ideas, it does nevertheless provide a 
single, effective method for actually accomplishing 
a vastly improved condition of business through- 
out the entire printing industry. 

The printers universally are weary of con- 
ditions as they have been and are ready and 
anxious to embrace any help that may be offered 
them. From every section come appeals to send 
organizers to get the printers in the various 


localities into co-operative work along constructive 
lines which will lead to better conditions. The 
plan will bring this help to them. 

In each locality the various local interests will 
be requested to select joint committees to actively 
work with the representatives of the national 
plan in accentuating and successfully operating it 
locally. 

The printers and allied industries, being equally 
interested in the successful outcome of the under- 
taking, will naturally be drawn together by self- 
interest, so that every community will be doing 
its part and exercising the necessary energy to 
bring the maximum of profitable results. 


Every day it becomes more and more apparent 
that we are all a part of one vast industry—not 
merely printers or supply people with our own 
individual problems—but that our mutual in- 
terests lie in reaching the consumer of printing 
on a basis of profit, service and increased volume. 
Anything that benefits one cannot help but 
benefit all the others, and anything that may harm 
one will naturally harm all. 


The need, therefore, for all branches to co- 
operate to a common end is apparent. 

Every locality in the United States will be 
receiving the same uniform service; and while the 
plan is a national one, it nevertheless becomes 
local from the fact that each locality will have a 
force of men working in the district on behalf of 
the printing and allied industries for the full 
three-year period. . 


One of the outstanding features of the plan 
will be the direct mail advertising department, 
which is to have under its charge lecturers 
accompanied by traveling printing exhibits, who 
will visit all cities of the United States at inter- 
vals, spending such time in each city as may be 
necessary to create an interest in direct mail 
advertising, thereby increasing the volume of 
printing and thus reaching the printers them- 
selves, as well as all buyers and _ prospective 
buyers of printing. The slogan of the campaign 
will be ““Make two printing orders grow where 
only one grew before.”’ 


It is generally conceded that the printing and 
allied industries will be advanced through this 
three-year campaign to a point of prosperity 
which would otherwise, according to existing 
methods, have required fifteen years of hard 
labor and expense. 

The financing of the plan has required a vast 
amount of effort and energy on the part of the 
executive council, the executive officers and the 
national office force. 

While the work has been generally received 
by the supply interests in a spirit of extreme 
cordiality and a desire to lend their unqualified 
co-operation, nevertheless there have been a few 
who have not up to this time gotten the correct 
view of the intents and purposes of the plan, 
or a comprehensive understanding of the con- 
templated work; but it is believed that when 
they do they will be among its strongest sup- 
porters. 

We printers ourselves, through the local 
divisions and the national office, have been spend- 
ing approximately $250,000 a year to advance 
the welfare of the industry, and will continue to 
do so throughout the period of the three-year 


campaign. 
(Convention Report Continued on Page 12) 
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A timid printer gets his right here on earth. 


Sympathy is the only charitable gift of some 
printers. 


Self-satisfaction is a good thing not to parade 
in public. 


Printers who are long on words are apt to be 
short on deeds. 


Most printers get what they deserve, but they 
don’t believe it. 


Many a plausible tongue is operated by a 
deceptive brain. 


A printer can save himself a lot of trouble by 
not borrowing it. 


Boasting of their strong points is a weakness 


with some printers. 


Honesty in printing pays, but the printer must 
be at the right end. 


Few critics ever get what they are entitled 
to in this busy world. 


A philosophic printer is one who can see how 
others make mistakes. 

A good printing idea is one that can be carried 
out and exchanged for coin. 


“The theory of yesterday fades into the 
shadow of discontent today.” 

“Success is a slow process which few acquire; 
don’t springboard your way in.” 


A printer wrapped up in his own conceit has, 
to say the least, 8 warm covering. 


When stumped for an answer a printer should 
remember that “‘Silence is golden.” 


The printer who does things is seldom heralded 
by an advance agent and a brass band. 


Charity that expects a return on the invest- 
ment should be called by another name. 


‘““Weak men wait for opportunities; strong men 
make them.” 


The hand of fate is always ready to grasp an 
opportunity. 


‘‘He who will not answer to the rudder must 
answer to the rock.’’ 


Nothing warms some printers up like an 
application of cold cash. 


Printers who believe whisky is good for a cold 
nearly always have a cold. 


The proper way to crush an egotistic printer 
is to pay no attention to him. 


The trouble is some printers never know when 
to stop and others when to begin. 


Never judge a printer’s good or bad qualities 
by what his competitors say about him. 


Any printer may make his mark in this 
world, but it isn’t always a mark of esteem. 


The wise printer goes on a still hunt for 
opportunity instead of waiting for it to call. 


Many a printer who claims to be truthful 
spends a lot of time echoing the lies of other men. 


The brand of faith which some printers expect 
to move mountains with wouldn’t move a mole- 


hill. 


All things come to the printer who waits, 
providing he has the sense to wait in the right 
place. 


There are printers who will not kick an 
enemy when he is down; they jump on him with 


both feet. 


It is surprising to see how many things a 
printer can find to criticize and how few he will 
commend. 


That ‘nothing succeeds like success’ is coun- 
terbalanced by the fact that nothing fails more 
than failure. 


Many a printer at the age of fifty wishes ‘he 
was half as smart as he thought he was at_the 


age of twenty-one. 
wes 


After one printer has submitted a good idea 
and got the job, lots of others wonder why they 
never thought of it. 


Pim 
It is possible to know what you are talking 
about and still not be able to make the other 
fellow comprehend. 
It is not necessary to start every reform 
movement with the anvil chorus, but reformers 
never seem to realize it. 


“Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two—and then come night. 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 10) 


The allied industries have been asked to join 
in this work by supplying toward it a minimum 
of $75,000 per year. Of this latter amount, 
subscriptions have already been received amount- 
ing to $56,564.40 per year; or a total for the 
three-year period of $169,693.20. 

MANUFACTURING SESSION 

The program, so far as the open meetings of 
the convention were concerned, were divided into 
what were known as the manufacturing and sell- 
ing sessions. The former was held on Monday 
afternoon and was opened by the reading of a 
paper by W. H. Sleepeck of Chicago, entitled 
“Composite Statement of the Cost of Production 
for 1916.’ As this is reproduced in another 
section of this paper, it is unnecessary to comment 
upon it here except to say that Mr. Sleepeck’s 
remarks were punctuated with hearty applause. 


“THE TREND OF EVENTS IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY” 


This was the subject of an address by 
C. D. Heller of the Rathbun-Grant Printing 
Company, who impressed upon his hearers the 
necessity of selling service in addition to simply 
supplying the customer with a printed job. 
They must be ready with constructive effort at all 
times to keep business where it belonged. Print- 
ers must step in and supply the service which 
was now being performed by the advertising 
agencies. ~The most salient factor in the printing 
business today was the production of direct-by- 
mail advertising. Printers should organize to go 
after it. Printers must build for the future— 
build their product up to a standard, not down 
to a price. The trend of events in the printing 
industry was specialization. 


“MANAGEMENT AND EFFICIENCY METHODS” 


Albert E. Buss, president of the St. Louis 
Ben Franklin Club, read an interesting paper on 
the subject of ‘“‘Management and _ Efficiency 
Methods,’ in the course of which he maintained 
that scientific management was a_ process of 
everyday application of common-sense principles, 
combined with accurate knowledge of one’s 
business. Printers must not discount the essen- 
tials that aided in management, such as ma- 
chinery and equipment, and the proper training 
of the employees who did the actual work, espe- 
cially the physical comforts of the latter. He 
maintained that two of the evils of the business 
today were over-equipment and wrong equipment. 
Printers were prone, he maintained, to copy the 
successful specializing of other printers with 
disastrous results for everybody. He cited a case 
which had come to his knowledge. An enter- 
prising printer began to specialize on a particular 
class of work. Competitors heard of his success, 
put in other equipment and in a short time eight 
shops were fighting for what necessarily was a 
limited volume of business. The result today was 
two-thirds of that special machinery was idle. 
It was much better for printers to create new 
business rather than compete for old _ business. 
Mr. Buss also strongly advocated that printers 
should pay greater attention to the training of 
apprentices, which was one of the weaknesses of 
the craft today. He was glad to see that many 
of the wiser heads were studying this problem 
with ihe result that some of the local organiza- 


tions had started educational work that would, 
he hoped, in a large meaure overcome this weak- 
ness. 

A DISAPPOINTMENT 

“The Employer and the Employee’ was the 
subject which Magnus W. Alexander, manager 
of the West Lynn works of the General Electric 
Company, was down on the program to speak 
upon. He was unavoidably prevented from being 
present, and his absence was the cause of con- 
siderable disappointment, especially in view of the 
fact that Mr. Alexander is considered a _ high 
authority on the subject he had been asked to 
talk upon. 

The convention then stood adjourned until 
Tuesday morning. 

SELLING SESSION 

There was again a large attendance when 
President Traphagen rapped for order on the 
opening of the second day’s proceedings. 

A PATRIOTIC ADDRESS 

Judge Ommens of New York opened the 
proceedings with a ringing patriotic address, in 
which he referred to the part which printers were 
taking in the great struggle which was being fought 
in Europe for a world-wide democracy. Printers 
in this country always had done their bit. Their 
patron saint, Benjamin Franklin, was a colonel 
in the Pennsylvania militia, and now they found 
in every part of the country printers’ sons and 
employees proudly wearing the khaki and taking 
their full share of the burden which had to be 
borne. Judge Ommens is a good, forceful speaker 
and his remarks, which were to the point, were 
heartily received. 

“CO-OPERATIVE COMPETITION” 

This was the title of a paper by Secretary 
Jos. A. Borden which appears in another section 
of the paper. It was recognized by the delegates 
as an important message, and on_ resuming his 
seat Mr. Borden was loudly cheered. 

“CREATIVE, SELLING” 

Brad Stevens of Boston, editor of. Direct 
Advertising, was the next speaker and his subject 
was ‘Creative Selling,’ which he handled in a 
manner which showed that he knew whereof he 
spoke. He soon gripped the attention of his 
hearers and drove home his points with force 
and logic. Creative selling of printing was of 
vital importance to all connected with the busi- 
ness, because there actually was not enough 
business to go round among the various shops. 
Statistics which had been published showed that 
between bad times and boom times in the print- 
ing trade th2re was only a 10 per cent fluctuation. 
If they considered these figures for a moment and 
applied it to their individual business they would 
see the significance of the statistics. Ten per 
cent increase would hardly be felt, or even 25 
per cent would not be considered anything 
extraordinary. It stood to reason that if there 
was not enough printing to go round the printers 
must create it. Printers must study the business 
of their customers, diagnose each case as a doctor 
does the symptoms of his patients, and show them 
what is needed. Mr. Stevens also urged co- 
operation among printers and advocated the 
combination of plants rather than the purchase 
of additional expensive machinery which after a 
time might be useless to the printer. Another 
point urged by the speaker was the matter of 


oe 
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advertising agencies running the printer, and 
advised the establishment of a service depart- 
ment in connection with a printing office to take 
care of this end of the business. The printer has 
a wonderful opportunity before him to increase 
the volume of his business, but he must go about 
it in a proper manner. Why, he asked, should 
the advertising agencies, without any investment 
in machinery and with very litile expense .t all, 
take what the printer was entitled to? What 
they needed was a new standard book of reference 
in advertising bound in the hides of those who 
had scoffed at them in the past. 

“BUSINESS CONDITIONS DURING AND AFTER THE WAR” 

A very interesting discussion took place on 
the above topic. . 

John Stovel of Winnipeg was the first speaker, 
who told of conditions in Canada. He said, in 
the course of his remarks: “There is_ really 
nothing extraordinary to relate, certainly nothing 
discouraging. It would not be correct to say 
that it is ‘business as usu l,’ for there is nothing 
as usual nowadays. But with us, at any rate, 
it is ‘business witha greater earnestness than ever.’ 

“You are familiar with the paper difficulties 
that printers all over have had to contend with 
for the past two years, but notwithstanding this 
and the disarrangement of labor through heavy 
enlistment, I cannot recall that a single print- 
shop in western Canada had to close its doors. 
On the contrary, some of us were optimistic 
enough, or foolish enough, to put up large estab- 
lishments, larger indeed than we would dare 
dream of ten years ago. 

“I know of no trade in our country that 
responded more largely or speedily to the call to 
arms than ours. As an instance, | may mention 
that from our own establishment over fifty out 
of a staff of 250 are in active service, many of 
them taking part in every battle from Ypres to 
Lens. Their trials and dangers have been many, 
but their letters show not a word of complaint 
or regret, but a cheerful determination to stick to 
the job until the enemy is vanquished, and the 
freedom of humanity assured. Under ordinary 
circumstances the withdrawal of fifty men would 
cripple an establishment like ours almost to a 
standstill, but with such earnestness did those 
who remained at their tasks apply themselves to 
their work, that the fires have been kept not only 
‘burning, but the pot boiling at high pressure. 

“At the outbreak of war we had our jolts, 
amounting to almost a stampede, largely due, no 
doubt, to the uncertainty of the paper market. 
The spirit that I have mentioned has restored 
conditions, if not to normal, to a sane and healthy 
state. Our people have found themselves—they 
no longer dream—they work, and they have 
learned the valuable lesson of doing away with 
non-essentials.”’ 

Geo. H. Saults, also of Winnipeg, made some 
interesting remarks. He said in part: “‘Im- 
mediately following Canada’s precipitation into 
the war a ‘Business as Usual’ slogan was pro- 
mulgated. 

“The theory was that by maintaining an 
optimistic and cheerful mind we could prevent a 
want of confidence and consequent slump in 
operations. As the seriousness of the struggle 
developed and its continuance lengthened, more 
attention was paid to the war and its problems 
than was given thereto when the ‘Business as 


Usual’ slogan was first propounded. Along with 
the work of how best to marshal Canada’s re- 
sources to help the Allies defend democracy and 
perpetuate freedom came a more careful, a more 
prudent method of conducting business. The 
speculative and uncertain accounts were sifted 
out. This new method meant more cash sales 
and shorter credits, resulting in a minimum of 
loss from the disturbed condition of business that 
resulted during the first war year. This care in 
regard to credits brought about a distinctly 
healthy condition in the printing business. The 
majority of buyers were people and _ concerns 
who had carefully thought out their purchases 
and were in a position to pay for them—and pay 
promptly. The uncertainty of affairs and _ the 
willingness of the average buyer to agree that 
very little credit, if any, should be extended, 
helped the printer into a condition that would, 
under normal conditions, have taken years to 
attain—namely,a safe and sound basis of operation. 


“Our experience in this respect should en- 
courage the printers of the United States to 
minimize their credit extensions. The present 
unusual conditions can be used as an excuse for 
asking cash where short credits were previously 
given, and for cutting down extended credits to 
very limited periods. War conditions afford an 
argument that is sound and effective. 


“Printing, apart from a few special lines and a 
certain class of publications, has not decreased in 
volume in Canada since war began, thus demon- 
strating that in war, as in peace, printing is an 
essential constituent of a nation’s life. 


“The paper-mills of Canada have been most 
prosperous during the past three years, and it is 
whispered that the jobbers are also ‘doing quite 
well, thank you.’ While it is a favorite pastime 
to take a rap at the jobber because of increased 
prices, it is but fair to say that he has been 
forced by the mills. True, many a jobber bene- 
fited by having good stocks on hand when the 
mill increase became effective, or by having the 
courage to buy heavily at an opportune moment. 
No sound objection can be taken to the extra 
profits made in this way. Jobbers up our way, 
by agreement, sell at a uniform price, which is a 
good thing. The mills have cut out a great many 
lines and colors, all of which tends to a more 
uniform pricing, and is, therefore, a general 
benefit to the trade. 


“Our labor supply has. been rather severely 
cut by enlistment. This has been overcome to a 
considerable extent by the employment of females, 
particularly in the press and proofrooms, and by 
the loaning of help whenever possible. Special 
emphasis might be placed on this latter method. 
It is practicable where friendly relations exist— 
which, by the way, should be everywhere. 

“Scarcity of help, along with the H. C. L., 
caused employees to get busy and boost their 
scales. We have had to meet an increase of 
from $22 to $25 a week for printers and press- 
men. A request for $27 was made. 

“By the way, the effective manner in which 
the unions operate suggests the advisability of 
securing their co-operation in an endeavor to 
place the printing business on a profitable foun- 
dation. By employer and employee working 
together, the price-cutter and the irresponsible 
might be eliminated. Think this over. ; 
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“Being a producing and selling nation, Canada 
has profited by the war—financially—but has 
suffered heavy losses in man power. We look 
forward to a healthy, prosperous condition after 
the war because of our vast undeveloped re- 
sources and the fact that there will then, as now, 
be a ready market for our products.”’ 


The discussion was then taken up by several 
others, the general opinion being that the great 
number of men being taken from the plants 
would cause a shortage of labor, and that methods 
must be devised to overcome or make up for this 
shortage. Efficiency must be increased, and labor- 
saving methods applied in order to enable those 
who remain to increase their production. 


Several interesting speeches were made _ by 
delegates. Alfred E. Buss of St. Louis thought 
the general conditions brought about by the war 
would force the printers to adopt saner business 
methods. Charles Francis of New York pointed 
out that there was no room, in his opinion, 
for pessimism. The printing industry must 
face the situation squarely and firmly on all 
issues. Their determination must be to co-operate 
closely on all subjects which were for the better- 
ment of the trade generally. To him there was 
only one cloud on the horizon and that was the 
threatened increase on second class mailing 
privileges. The proposed zoning system which 
was contemplated would work very serious hard- 
ships on all printing centers. The printers 
wanted to be let alone and he sincerely hoped that 
strong action would be taken at that gathering 
to prevent any increase being insisted upon. 
E. Lawrence Smith of Kansas City was very 
optimistic as to conditions, but warned printers 
to be very careful, especially as to the extension 
of credits. 

“The Value of Service,’”’ a paper by C. H. 
Mackintosh, vice-president of the Direct-Mail 
Advertising Association and Mail Service Depart- 
ment of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, was very interesting and much enjoyed. 
It will appear in full in our next issue. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


At the executive session on Wednesday the 
members had under consideration the matter of 
proposed amendments for changing the name of the 
organization. Considerable time was spent in de- 
bating the proposals of the Nashville Typothetae 
and the Association of Employing Printers of the 
City of New York. Eventually the proposal 
of the Nashville body prevailed by a close vote 
which was afterwards made unanimous. The 
proposal was: 

Amend, Article I, of the Constitution, by 
omitting the words ‘‘and Franklin Clubs.’ The 
article when so amended will read as follows: 
“The name of the association shall be the United 
Typothetae of America.” 

Several other amendments were considered. 
The matter of an advance in the dues of members 
as proposed by Boston was compromised at three- 
tenths of | per cent on the average quarterly 
payroll, provided, however, that the maximum 
dues from any local association shall not exceed 
$6,000 per year. 

An amendment, having as its object the plac- 
ing of all local secretaries under the control of the 
general secretary of the national body, was voted 
down. 


The banner, awarded to the local organization 
making the greatest gain in membership during 
the year, was again carried off by the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago, whose record of member- 
ship showed 260 on the roster. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
On Wednesday officers for the year were 
elected amid considerable enthusiasm. The report 
of the nominating committee was unanimously 
adopted as follows: 


President—Benjamin P. Moulton,  Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

First Vice-President—Arthur E. Southworth, 
Chicago. 


Vice-Presidents—Chas. L. Kinsley, Philadel- 
phia; Geo. H. Gardner, Cleveland, and E. H. 
James, Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer—Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Executive Committee—The executive commit- 
tee was increased to twenty-five members, con- 
sisting of the following: Arthur E. Southworth, 
chairman; Pliny L. Allen, D. A. Brown, Albert 
E. “Buss; Ennis: CargilljuW. .2eCrais, sJohniaixe 
Demarest, George R. Denman, E. Lawrence Fell, 
Albert W. Finlay, Fletcher Ford, A. M. Gloss- 
brenner, G. G. Gooch, Jr., William Green, 
George’ -K2" :Hornje John Av jEluttons SH eW 24g: 
Meyer, William Pfaff, William V. Parshall, Joe B. 
Redfield, Eugene Saenger, B. F. Scribner, F. J. 
Scott, John Stovel, William H. Sleepeck, John S. 
Watson. 

Past President A. M. Glossbrenner presented 
President Traphagen with a past president’s jewel 
of office and referred in complimentary terms to 
the progress made by the organization under his 
presidency. Mr. Traphagen, who was _ enthusias- 
tically cheered, made a happy reply of thanks. 

DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 

During the convention several important meet- 
ings of affliated bodies were held. On Monday 
evening Secretary Jos. A. Borden entertained to 
dinner the members of the Secretary-Managers’ 
Association. Officers for the year were elected. 
Oliver Wroughton, Kansas City, Mo., was 
chosen as president; Alvin S. Dunbar, Detroit, 
Mich., vice-president; W. Van Hinkle, Chicago, 
secretary, and E. E. Laxman, Chicago, treasurer. 

CLOSED SHOP DIVISION 

There was considerable interest shown at the 
closed shop division of the national body meeting 
on Tuesday afternoon, at which time a general 
discussion was held regarding matters of im- 
portance to the members. Officers were elected 
as follows: Chairman, William Green, New York; 
vice-chairman, J. W. Hastie, Chicago; secretary- 
treasurer, E. F. Hamm, Chicago. 

George H. Gardner, C. M. Welch, W. P. 
Jobson, Earl R. Britt, Charles Francis and R. W. 
Ewing were chosen as members of the board of 
governors for the two-year term, and these, with 
the following, constitute the complete board: 
E. F. Hamm, J. W. Hastie, William Green, G. F. 
Kalkhoff, Morton B. Hirsch and Fred Alfred. 

OPEN SHOP DIVISION 

The open shop division met at luncheon at the 
University Club on Monday afternoon, discussing 
matters relating to the work of that division and 
electing the following officers. T. E. Donnelley, 
chairman board of governors; A. M. Glossbrenner, 
vice-chairman; H. W. J. Meyer, treasurer, and 
H. W. Flagg, commissioner. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 

On Tuesday evening there was a special meet- 
ing of the Graphic Arts Association, a depart- 
mental of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, for the purpose of discussing the question 
of uniting with the direct-mail departmental. It 
has been considered that there is somewhat of a 
duplication of effort in the two departmentals, 
but the feeling of the members present was that 
the Graphic Arts Association, in which was 
represented a larger investment of capital than 
probably any other departmental of the asso- 
ciated clubs, would be submerged if the amalga- 
mation took place. The result of the discussion 
was the decision to continue the work of the 
graphic arts department, and all present pledged 
themselves to work for its success, and to main- 
tain the identity of the printing industry in the 
work of the associated clubs. 


FRANKLIN DIVISION RE-ELECTS 

The Franklin division of {the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago held a luncheon meeting 
recently when they re-elected E. F. Hamm of the 
Blakely Printing Company as the chairman and 
Daniel Boyle of the Henry O. Shepard Company 
as vice-chairman. Both these officers expressed a 
desire to retire, but the members would not hear 
of it. The vote for re-election was unanimous and 
hearty thanks were tendered to them for the man- 
ner in which they had attended to their duties. 
The reports of the accomplishments of the 
division were of a character which showed that 
during the year many questions had been dealt 
with satisfactorily which had operated distinctly 
to the advantage of the members. 


TO DISCOURAGE METAL THEFTS 

The Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago are doing 
all in their power to stop the thefts of metal in 
the plants of their members. 

On January 12, 1916, the executive council 
passed a resolution offering a reward of $50 for 
information resulting in the arrest and conviction 
of anyone stealing material from any member of 
the organization. At a meeting of the executive 
council on October 3, 1917, this resolution was 
suspended and the following one substituted: 
“That the organization authorize the printing of 
a notice to be posted in the shops of its members 
offering to pay the expenses up to and not ex- 
ceeding $50 for the prosecution and conviction of 
anyone stealing material from a member of this 
organization.” 


M’CARTHY RECOVERING 

The many"friends of E. J. McCarthy, head of 
the well known Chicago machine composition 
house of Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Company, 
will be glad to know that he is making rapid 
recovery from his recent sickness. During the 
second week in September he was stricken with 
appendicitis and was removed to St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital and successfully operated upon. During 
the Chicago convention he was still in the hospital, 
but this did not prevent many of his friends from 
New York, Philadelphia, Kansas City and other 
places paying him a visit. Mr. McCarthy is now 
taking a complete rest from business, but is due 
to return in the course of the next few days little 
the worse from undergoing a serious operation. 
He is, he says, feeling fitter than ever to do a big 
business during the coming fall season. 


RE-ELECTS ITS OFFICERS 

One of the most interesting gatherings during 
the convention of the United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs of America was the annual meet- 
ing of the machine composition division of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago. A luncheon was 
held at the Congress Hotel where a number of 
out-of-town owners and representatives of machine 
composition houses were special guests. 

The first business after the luncheon has been 
partaken of was the presentation of the report of 
the nominating committee through its chairman, 
Jas. H. Walden, who stated that it was the 
unanimous opinion that the present officers, viz., 
Jeremiah M. Cox of the Chicago Typesetting 
Company and Fred Barnard of ‘the Barnard & 
Miller Company, should be re-elected president 
and vice-president, respectively. 


CHAIRMAN JEREMIAH M. COX 


Amid applause the recommendation of the 
committee was adopted and Chairman Cox made 
a suitable response, assuring the members of his 
appreciation of their confidence in him, and 
promising to do his best to improve conditions in 
their division during the coming year. 

The speeches which were made were of an 
optimistic strain, dealing principally with business 
conditions as they were to be found in various 
parts of the country. Nearly everyone spoke 
of the indebtedness due to the Chicago club by 
typesetters all over the country for the pioneer 
labor in organization work and cost accounting 
which had been carried on. Ex-Secretary W. T. 
Leyden, who is now manager of the Jones & 
Kroeger Company of Winona, Minn., Chas. E. 
Phelps. of the Brown and Phelps Company, 
Minneapolis, W. B. Conkey, president of the 
Hammond, Ind., concern bearing his name, E. 
Lawrence Smith of Kansas City, Mo., Harry 
C. Miller of Miller Bros., Pittsburgh, R. S. Van 
Pelt, secretary of the Montreal Printers’ Board 
of Trade, and Charles F. Dietas of the Burdick- 
Allen-Dietas Company of Milwaukee all made 
short speeches which were well received ‘and 
contributed to the success of the gathering. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Among the recommendations adopted by the 
Chicago convention, at the suggestion of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, were the.following: 

Whereas, Attention has been directed to that 
portion of Section 5, Article II, of the Constitution, 
reading as follows: 

“Each division may levy upon its members 
such additional dues for the special work of such 
division as may be required; provided, however, 
that dues shall be subject only to the control of 
the divisions.”’ 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That this section 
shall be interpreted to mean that each division 
now in existence or that may hereafter be formed 
shall provide within itself finances for its activi- 
ties, and no moneys of the general association 
shall be used or disbursed for the support of any 
such division. 

CO-OPERATIVE COMPETITION 

Your committee has given careful consideration 
to the paper on the subject of “Co-Operative 
Competition,” delivered at this convention by 
Jos. A. Borden, secretary, and the beneficial 
effect that would most likely result to the printing 
industry through the adoption of the open-price 
policy, as outlined, and, therefore, offers the 
following resolution for adoption by the conven- 
tion: 

Be It Resolved, That the plan of co-operative 
competition, or the open-price policy as made 
applicable to the printing industry and as pre- 
sented in the paper by Secretary Borden, be 
recommended for general use by local organiza- 
tions of the national organization and among the 
members generally; and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That the incoming 
executive officers be requested to give considera- 
tion to the matter of preparing a set of By-Laws, 
resolutions and regulations covering this subject 
for the use of such local organizations and other 
members as may desire to operate under this 
policy. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPRENTICES 

Your committee has carefully examined the 
report made to this convention by the committee 
on apprentices, and finds two recommendations 
on which the committee requests action by this 
convention. 

The following resolutions, if adopted, will be 
the desired action requested. 

Whereas, the work of the committee on 
apprentices is gradually broadening and enlarging, 
and while apprenticeship training is a large part 
of its activities, its work includes many educa- 
tional phases. The work outlined in the educa- 
tional courses indicates the desirability of a change 
of name, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the name of 
the committee on apprentices be changed to 
“Committee on Education.”’ 

Whereas, Appropriations to the committee on 


apprentices have been under three heads: School, 
committee and text-books, to these will now be 
added the various educational courses. By hav- 


ing a lump sum appropriation, same based upon 
a schedule of requirements to be submitted to the 
finance committee, the committee on education 
will be enabled to budget its expenditures and 
likewise to transfer from one to another as 
necessity may require, 


Therefore Be 
sense of this convention 
propriation be made for 
including the Indianapolis 


It Resolved, That it is the 
that a lump sum ap- 
the committee’s work, 
school. 

At the New Orleans convention in 1913, a 
resolution was adopted, which was_ reafirmed 
by adoption at the New York, Los Angeles and 
Atlantic City conventions, and, as requested by 
the committee on apprentices (now the committee 
on education), your committee on_ resolutions 
presents the substance of the same resolution for 
adoption, as follows: 

Whereas, This committee has made a report 
setting forth its findings as a result of its in- 
vestigation on apprentice conditions in the print- 
ing offices of the country, and 

Whereas, Said committee has outlined a com- 
plete plan for improving and remedying the 
present deplorable conditions, as enumerated 
statistically in its report—this plan consisting of 
twenty recommendations set forth on pages 14 
and 15 of said report, with explanation thereof 
as shown on pages 16 to 30, inclusive; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America, in 
convention assembled, hereby endorses said recom- 


mendations, directs the appointment by _ the 
president of the proposed committee; the ap- 
propriation from the treasury of the United 


Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America of 
such sum of money as shall be determined by 
the finance committee for the exclusive use of 
said committee. 

Resolved, That the members of this Typothetae 
and all local Typothetae hereby pledge their 
support to said committee on education and will 
co-operate in the endeavor to establish a_per- 
manent and sound apprenticeship system for the 
printing business. 

WAR REVENUE BILL 

Whereas, There is pending in Congress what is 
known as the War Revenue Bill, now before the 
conference committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, and according to newspaper 
dispatches there is under consideration a_ pro- 
posal to apply to second class mail the so-called 
zone system of the parcel post, 


Therefore Be It Resolved, That the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America, an 
organization of 1,700 employing printers and 
publishers located in nearly every state of the 
Union, in annual convention assembled, desires 
to enter an emphatic protest against the applica- 
tion of the zone system to mail matter of the 
second class. Because of the greatly increased 
cost of paper, ink, and all other materials entering 
into its operations, the scarcity of labor, and 
other adverse conditions, the printing and pub- 
lishing business is in a greatly disturbed state; 
inauguration of the zone system would be revo- 
lutionary, has no place in a tax bill, would cause 
a further unsettling and would work disaster to a 
considerable portion of the industry. 

Resolved, Further, That the members of the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America 
do not desire to avoid their just share of the 
expense of conducting the war, but, if it be proper 
to single out an industry for a special tax, they 
suggest as an alternative to the zone system a 
tax upon the profits of printers and publishers. 
The zone system tax would be a levy upon 
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operations and would have to be borne by 
prosperous and unprosperous firms alike. A tax 
upon profits would apply to the prosperous only. 

Be It Further Resolved, That copies of these 
resolutions be sent to the members of the con- 
ference committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives and earnestly recommended to 
their consideration. 

THE WORLD CONFLICT 

Whereas, It has always been the policy of the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America 
to restrict their resolutions to matters of direct 
connection with printing and_ publishing, we 
believe that the circumstances of today warrant 
us in declaring in unmistakable terms our undi- 
vided allegiance to America in the present world 
war, and 

Whereas, In view of secret organizations known 
to exist throughout the land, whose inner circles 
are believed to hold doubtful, if not treasonable, 
attitudes toward America in the present struggle, 
it becomes necessary for every organization, of 
whatever character, especially when meeting in 
national conventions, to go on record as to their 
loyalty to the nation, and 

Whereas, There has never been a time in 
American history when the nation was confronted 
with a crisis so important as the present one; 
with its powerful foe having for years been 
honeycombing the world with spies, it is no time 
for Americans to be off guard. Our _ soldiers 
abroad are risking their lives in our behalf. They 
have a right to expect undivided allegiance from 
those who remain at home. America struggles 
for the liberty and the rights of mankind. In 
this, it deserves and shall have the strictest 
devotion and loyalty of which the American 
heart is capable, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That it is the sense 
of the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America, in convention assembled, that the 
members of this organization pledge, severally and 
collectively, their whole-hearted support to the 
president and the government; and that a tele- 
gram reciting this resolution be dispatched to 
Washington after its adoption by this convention. 

PRICE LIST COMMITTEE REPORT 

Whereas, The plan of this committee in com- 
piling, recording and distributing price list infor- 
mation has proved such a success, and 

Whereas, The work of this committee depends 
so much on the co-operation of the members in 
their furnishing the statistical information, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the entire 
membership be requested to promptly furnish this 
committee with production reports to assist them 
in their great undertaking. 

CONVENTION PUBLICITY 

Resolved, That the thanks of the thirty-first 
annual convention be, and are hereby extended to 
the various trade journals, local association 
bulletins and house organs issued by the allied 
industries, for their courteous co-operation in 
publishing information relative to this convention. 


INTERTYPE OFFICE MOVES 


The eastern sales department of the Intertype 
Corporation, formerly located in the World 
Building, New York, has been consolidated with 
the company’s general offices in the Terminal 


Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FROM NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Secr:tary Jos. A. Borden of the United 
Typothetae of America is on a trip to the Pacific 
Coast in the interest of the national organiza- 
tion’s Three-Year Plan. His itinerary will include 
Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, 
Del Monte, San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane. 

Cost Accountant F. W. Fillmore of the United 
Typothetae of America is installing the Standard 
Cost System and systematizing the accounts of 
one of the large printing firms in Toronto, Canada. 

T. W. McGlaughlin, cost accountant of the 
United Typothetae of America, is in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, installing the Standard Cost System in 
several plants of the mz2mbers of the Ben Franklin 
Club. 

The executive officers, President Benj. P. 
Moulton, First Vice-President Arthur E. South- 
worth and Treasurer Fred W. Gage, of the United 
Typothetae of America, were in conference at 
national headquart2rs, October 5th and 6th. 
Many important matters are being considered by 
these officers, affecting the organization’s future 
activities. 

The price list committee of the United 
Typothetae of America has under consideration 
several features to be added to the information 
in the price list that will prove a valuable adjunct 
to the book. The dzmand for copies of the 
Standard Price List is an indication of the value 
printers throughout the country place upon it. 
Those who are not familiar with the book may 
obtain full particulars by writing to national 
headquarters, 550 Transportation Building, Chicago. 

Many members of the United Typothetae of 
America took advantage of their stay in Chicago, 
during the convention, to visit national head- 
quarters and familiarize themselves with the 
service work being performed for the benefit of 
each individual member. Members must realize 
that only as they make demands for service can 
the fact be brought home to them, that this 
assistance is of real value. 


ORIGIN OF WOOD PULP 


Wonder has often been expressed as to the 
origin of the use of wood pulp for paper. The 
discovery was made by Dr. Hill of Augusta, 
Maine, and has certainly proved a wonderful 
boon to the paper trade. An old hornet’s nest 
led to the discovery. A friend and neighbor had 
told him there was not enough cotton and rags in 
the world to supply the newspapers and other 
publications with their raw material. That was 
about forty years ago, and Dr. Hill took a 
hornet’s nest’ to the superintendent of a nearby 
paper factory and asked him, ‘‘Why can’t you 
make paper like that?’’ They sat down together, 
took the nest apart, analyzed it carefully and 
decided that if a hornet could make paper out of 
wood, man ought to be able to do as much. 
The doctor discovered that the hornet first 
chewed the wood into a fine pulp. They de- 
cided to make machinery and water do what the 
hornet’s mouth did. Such was the beginning of 
the wood pulp industry. 


The Nu-Art Engraving Company, Chicago, 
was incorporated. September 10th, with $10,000 
capital, by William J. R. Todhunter, A. L. Walz 
and John W. Walz. 
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Will You Be Prepared to Fill © 


Compositors: Many of your fellow 
workers at the keyboard are soon 
going to “do their bit’ at their coun- 
try’s call. Are you prepared to take 
their places and keep ‘“‘business as 
usual,” ‘till the boys come home’’? 
You can help by learning the Mono- 
type keyboard, and at the same 
time better your finances so that 
you can help those who go. 


= THE 
MONOTYPE 
SCHOOLS 


offer you this opportu- 
nity to learn the nicest 
part of the business. 
The work is easy, it is 
clean, itis healthful and 
remunerative; no gas 
sae) ia fumes, no poor ventila- 
eheree yy Bey - wea tion mars its pleasant- 

rere ‘ey’ | ness. It is not at all 
difficult to learn, and 
your future is assured. 


You will find no bet- 
ter way to help your 
country, and the Mono- 
type schools will help 
you without charge for 
tuition. 


Lanston Monotype 
PHILADELPHIA, ria) 


NEW YORK, World Building 
CHICAGO, Plymouth Building 
Monotype Company of California 


155 
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* the Vacancies in Your Ranks? 


Master Printers: A number of your 
Monotype keyboard operators will 
answer the call to the colors in the 
very near future. Are you prepared 
to fill the vacancies in your ranks 
this will cause? 

Their places must be filled promptly 
in order to keep the wheels of trade 
turning at normal speed. What are 
you doing to help? 


THE 
MONOTYPE 
SCHOOLS 


will do their part in 
training your composi- 
tors to be keyboard op- 
erators and help carry 
on business as usual; if 
they cannot come to 
these schools, arrange- 
ments may be made on 
a very satisfactory basis 
to place an additional 
keyboard in your plant. 


Many compositors who 
cannot go to the front 
and those who return 
will make good oper- 
ators. There ts no charge 
for tuition. 


Machine Company 
6 PENNSYLVANIA 


BOSTON, Wentworth Building 
TORONTO, Lumsden Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, Rialto Building 
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UMMA 


The Composite Statement 
By Wm. H. Sleepeck of Chicago 


ENUM L UU LUUL 


N October, 1909, in this fair city, in session 
| assembled, was given to the printing industry 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest single 
factor essential to the proper and_ profitable 
conduct of a profession first in its influence on the 
civilization and culture of the greatest continent 
in the world’s progress. 

Some years ago a number of printers’ organi- 
zations held conferences through committees 
relative to printing prices, and found that esti- 
mates on various orders were widely at variance. 

These varying estimates led to an investigation 
of the causes which brought them about, and it 
was discovered that those making the estimates 
were arriving at their costs by so many different 
routes that no real comparison of value could be 
made. 


INUULUUUUIUUUCUUEUO HUONG 


= 
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It was also found that many of the estab- 
lishments making such estimates made no _ pre- 
tense of operating a cost system, having nothing 
more than merely workmen's time tickets, and 
that the figures arrived at were almost entirely 
a matter of guesswork: 

It occurred to these gentlemen that a uniform 
method of ascertaining costs was the only solution 
to their problems. They; therefore, decided upon 
gaining all the information they could regarding 
cost systems in printing plants. 

Accordingly, they sent.out 6,000 letters of 
inquiry to the leading printing establishments 
throughout the country, to ascertain definitely 
how many institutions really had, or claimed to 
have, a cost system. 

Out of the large number of replies received, it 
was found that only sixty-five concerns main- 
tained a cost system; and out of this number it 
was found that only six had a sufficiently definite 
cost method to ‘enablé them to make out an 
annual cost statement. ; 

Following this disclosure; a committee was 
appointed to continue investigations and submit 
a system or method whereby the printers might 
ascertain their cost of production in a uniform 
manner. 


_ vigorous, 


Forms were prepared by the committee which 
were used by a considerable number of printers, 
the basic form being No. 9, or the Monthly 
Statement of Cost, which has since become known 
as Form 9-H. 

Several versions have been offered as to how 
the letter ‘“‘H’’ became attached to Form 9, one 
of the careful observations being that it repre- 
sented the h of a time they had with it. 


It becoming apparent that some movement 
should be undertaken to arouse the printers of the 
country to the necessity of some uniform method 
of cost finding, a movement was started which 
resulted in the First International Cost Congress. 

It is peculiarly proper that the initial steps 
in the standardizing of our costs should have 
been taken in Chicago. Among the first of the 
cities of the nation—a leader in world affairs— 
centrally located and endowed with individuals 
big, broad and progressive, it was the magnet 
which attracted the constructive elements and 
qualities of our profession. 


Assembled from all quarters of America, and 
from Canada, this vast concourse of master 
printers gave enthusiastically of their time and 
talent to the propaganda of education and in- 
vestigation designed to furnish the _ printing 
proprietor, wherever dispersed, the media for the 
successful and diverting pursuit of peace and 
profit. 


It is not an exaggeration in any way to state 
that the labors of this congress—founded upon 
the ripe experience and wisdom of its personnel— 
endowed our craft with a plan that has endured 
the ravages of time and withstood the attack of 
doubting cynics. 

Temporarily at least a few reluctantly ac- 
cepted the finding of this gathering and furnished 
the opposition which preceded and provoked a 
speedy, sure and satisfying settlement of the most 
splendid achievement in the annals of our craft. 


As an evidence of the practices and principles 
propounded and promulgated at this cost finding 
conference we witness an unparalleled improvement 
in the fiscal status of our industry as related to 
the other enterprises constituting our vast com- 
mercial whole. 

Always in the lead of all other arts or activi- 
ties in stimulating and perpetuating human 
science and progress—a _ service unmatched— 
unknown in the world’s development—the movable 
type has in all ages been the supreme force which 
unites all creeds and classes into one common 
bond of understanding and knowledge. 


One name stands out distinguished—apart as 
it were—from all those who gave of their time 
and talent to the perfecting, the building, of this 
plan for our common good. 

Courageous, consistent, courteous, a natural — 
leader and organizer, he unselfishly assumed the 
duties incident to the development of this national 
idea. 

Conspicuous for keen discernment; manly, 
fair and fearless, beloved and _ believed 
by all who came under the spell of his personality, 
he has transmitted unimpaired the product of his 
labor. 

He was our first chairman, and successively 
honored, he dignified and enlarged the activities 
of the commission by the application of rare 
knowledge and understanding. 
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On the threshold of a future full of promise 
and performance; interpreting the principles of 
fairness; teaching the gospel of justice and reason; 
in the very embrace of firm, fast friendships this 
great upstanding man passed into the void. 

Mr. J. A. Morgan was a true and _ loyal 
worker. His loss is the common property of all 
who knew him. 

At the national office a careful record has 
been kept of the credits of cost system printers, 
and there is not a case on record where a supply 
house has lost a dollar on a printer using the 
Standard Cost System to the extent of being able 
to make up his annual report. 


It has been stated, and is generally conceded 
to be true, that ten years ago the commercial 
rating agencies placed the printing industry, as a 
whole, near the bottom of the list in eighty- 
seventh place. Now it has reached thirty-fourth 
place. 

Then through the uplifting and broadening 
influences of our cost commission, stabilized by the 
test of time; adopted alike by the thoughtful, the 
conservative and the successful merchant; en- 
dorsed by no less a person than Edward N. 
Hurley, chairman Federal Trade Commission, 
Form 9-H promises the remedy for all our ills; a 
medium of accomplishment; a sure means of 
establishing the prestige, dignity and character 
which our trade should share with the leading 
financial enterprises of the country. 


In comparing the commercial ratings of those 
members who used the Standard Cost System 
and an equal number of thé same kind and 
character of plants outside of the organization, 
the following record is most interesting: 


Of the cost system users, 84 per cent were 
given first-grade credit and the others had a fair 
rating. 

Of those plants outside of the organization, it 
was shown that 38 per cent of them had no credit 
rating whatever. 

It was found by the national organization that 
the number of plants using the Standard Cost 
System were so few that it was impossible, until 
the year 1913, to compile a Composite Statement 
of Cost of Production for all Standard Cost 
System users throughout the United States that 
would really have value. 

Enough reports were gotten together for the 
year 1913 that a very dependable report was 
compiled. 

These composite statements have a particular 
value, from the fact that they consist of the 
annual reports of all Standard Cost System users 
grouped into one large statement, the same as if 
the total amounts represented were of an _ indi- 
vidual plant. In this way, it became possible 
to correctly arrive at the average cost of pro- 
duction throughout the entire country and this 
becomes a guide to the individual plant in selling 
its product. 

As indicating the growth in the use of the 
Standard Cost Finding System, the following 
record of composite statements, which embraces 
labor and expense items only, will prove most 
interesting: 


FEAT Poa Es. oki ne ae $ 1,604,241 .64 
AR peer ei OR eee O14. lies 
10 ie, ty oo Pe een oi ee a. 8,889,823 .41 
WOT Grn Pe mI oon Ba: Ip.077 04.0) 


A comparison of these figures discloses the 
fact that the composite report for last year, as 
compared with the year 1915, showed an_ in- 
crease of a little more than 75 per cent. 

‘A comparison of the figures will also show that 
the costs generally last year were somewhat lower 
than the year previous, and an analysis of the 
reasons are plainly to the effect that the use of 
the Standard Cost System has brought economies 
in the operations of the plants, so that besides 
giving the printer an intelligent understanding of 
what his real costs are, the system has been the 
means of saving him a considerable amount of 
money in increased production, which is, in effect, 
the elimination of a considerable amount of non- 
productive time. 

In the hand composition department, in 1915, 
the cost per chargeable hour was $1.53 2-10, 
while last year the cost had been reduced to 
$1.48 7-10; this improved condition being due to 
the fact that while in 1915 the percentage of 
productive time was 59 per cent, it had been 
increased last year to 61 per cent. 

One of the valuable uses of the composite 
statement is in the fact that the printer operating 
the Standard Cost System can compare his hour 
costs, his percentage of productive time and other 
results, and in that way ascertain whether his 
business is being conducted on a normal basis. 

Among the many excellent results that have 
come to the printing industry through the com- 
pilation of the composite statement is the action 
of the Federal government in allowing for depre- 
ciation when collecting the. income tax. 


The department at first instructed its deputy 
collectors throughout the country to allow only 
5 per cent on type and machinery and 3 per cent 
on fixtures. When, however, it was found by the 
government that the rate of depreciation as pro- 
vided for in the Standard Cost Finding System 
was 25 per cent on type and 10 per cent on 
machinery and fixtures, the deputies were in- 
structed to accept this rate where it was being 
regularly charged off by the individual plant. 
This one feature of the composite statement has 
saved to the industry each year more than the 
entire amount of the national association dues. 


It is believed that ultimately the use of the 
Standard Price List will prove the solution of 
correct prices in printing; and it can be readily 
seen that in the compilation of the price list all 
guesswork is eliminated, as the prices are arrived 
at upon the basis of the cost records disclosed 
through the composite statement. 


Another valuable use that is being made of 
the composite statement is the fact that several 
local organizations throughout the country have 
compiled composite statements from the records 
in their individual cities, and this enables each 
group of printers to compare the local costs with 
the national records of cost. Some of these 
statements have been compiled by the national 
office for the local organizations and others have 
been compiled by the cost men employed by the 
locals. 

The printing industry is the only one which 
has been able to compile a national statement of 
average costs. 

In 1916, after many years of planning and 
preparation, we submitted to the Federal Trade 
Commission a Standard Cost Finding System. 
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That system has received the unqualified 
endorsement of the commission over the signature 


of its chairman, Mr. Edward N. Hurley. 


The printing business is a mighty business. 
If you will look about you for a comparative, 
you will have difficulty in discovering any one 
which matches in its difficulties all of those which 
the printing business faces and, to its credit let 
it be said, solves every day of every year. 

And yet if you will broaden your vision and 
look for comparatives, you will find that the 
printing business to be of true service must 
partake in some part of the difficulties of every 
business which it serves. 

Partaking in these difficulties, adjusting our- 
selves as we must to ever changing conditions, 
ever changing problems, new difficulties daily, it 
seems too obvious for comment to say that we 
must at all times know exactly not only where 
we are going and what we are going to do to get 
there—but just exactly what it costs us to get 
there. 

The day of guesswork and rule of thumb has 
gone. The man who says “I think,’’ will sink— 
you must know or you will never show in the 
race we are running. 


The United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs 
of America is a thinking organization, and out of 
its thinking has come a definite knowledge. 

It is needless to argue the question of whether 
you, for your own sake, should run your business 
on this system. It would be an insult to your 
good judgment, to any good business man’s 
judgment to attempt to convince him that he 
should accept a plan so obviously suited to a 
better understanding of his costs and his possible 
profits. 

All of us have only too often met the difficulty 
of convincing a customer of the justice of our 
charges. There always seems to be some real or 
imaginary competitor who has or will or could 
produce the same piece of printed matter for less 
than we have. 

In the buyer’s eye the bill is always high, and 
the worst of it all is, that in the face of such 
argument the price pruning knife is altogether 
too ever present. 


If you cut your prices and know that you are 
cutting your legitimate profit you are in a losing 
game and the sheriff is getting closer to your 
door every time you cut. 


If you are cutting your prices and don’t 
know whether you are cutting your legitimate 
profit—there isn’t any hope for you at all. 


Know what it costs you to do business, for in 
knowing you can knock the price cutting argument 
aside without a moment’s delay. In fact when 
we all know—and can all prove that we know— 
the real or imaginary lower priced printer of 
whom we have all heard will pass away—never 
to return. 


Come in, gentlemen, square up your business 
by this practical, workable, sensible system. 
Know what this product you are selling is worth 
and get what it is worth by showing and proving 
conclusively that you know what it is worth. 


You can’t beat the man who lays his winning 
cards face up knowingly. If you know what a 
piece of printing is going to cost; if at every point 
in the progress of every job you take into your 


plant the dollar and cents cost is clear and 
plain to you—you can put into that job just 
exactly as much extra effort as your customer is 
willing to pay for—and you will be able to tell 
him exactly what you are asking him to pay for. 

The time is here for you to put your business 
on the Standard Cost System basis, and | believe 
that those of you who have not will not hesitate 
longer. 

The best thought of your organization has 
produced it. 

The best members of your organization are 
using it. 

Authority approves it. 

Why oppose it? 

(Address delivered at the Chicago convention.) 


ACCEPTS CHICAGO POSITION 


The announcement is made by the Smith- 
McCarthy Typesetting Company of Chicago, that 
David Henry Mallalieu of Philadelphia has 
joined their forces in an executive position. What 
is the east’s loss is a distinct gain to the west. 
For just over sixteen years Mr. Mallalieu has 
been with the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany. From an operator of exceptional ability 
he had risen rapidly until at the time of his 


DAVID HENRY MALLALIEU 


resignation he was engaged in doing special con- 
fidential work for President J. M. Dove. Popular 
and esteemed by all with whom he came in 
contact, whether customer or fellow employee, 
“Dave,” as he is familiarly known wherever he 
goes, has a host of friends who wish him success 
in his new venture. 


Previous to entering the employment of the 
Monotype Company, Mr. Mallalieu had served 
his apprenticeship as a printer, and had gained 
a reputation as a first class compositor with a 
penchant for tasty work and an expert knowledge 
of type faces which has increased with his lengthy 
connection with the Lanston Company. This will 
stand him in good stead and prove of great 
advantage to him in his new position. 


Mr. Mallalieu arrived in Chicago on September 
17th, and at once entered into his new duties. 
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C o-operative C ompetition : 
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NEW era is dawning on the business world— 
A old things are passing away and all things 
are becoming new. 

Nowhere is this more strikingly apparent than 
in the printing industry. 

The successful printer of the future, therefore, 
the only one who can hope to survive, is that 
one who forgets the past and improves his methods 
today, that success may come tomorrow. 

Men in other lines have seen the vision and 
drawn themselves together in a spirit of friendli- 
ness and self-interest to combat the iniquitous 
cut-throat piracy and competition of by-gone 
days, and to re-establish their business on the 
higher plane of honesty and fairness, resulting in 
the square deal to competitors and customers 


alike. 
THE DEAD PAST 
Price-fixing combinations are largely things of 


the past, however much they may have been 
cherished and relied upon by printers. 


SECRETARY JOSEPH A. BORDEN 


Federal laws and many state laws have put 
the ban on such combinations and the courts 
have declared they can no longer exist. 

The Sherman law has been generally regarded 
by business men as an act designed by idealists 
and reformers to destroy legitimate effort to 
secure just prices permitting an honest profit. 

When properly understood, however, this law 
need have no terror for any set of business men 
who may wish to join together to improve their 
conditions, eliminate ruinous competition, confer 
freely on their vexing problems and establish 
uniform practices and customs in their industry 
that insure a reasonable profit above cost of 
production. 

As applied to business associations, the Sher- 
man law contains only two provisions which are 
necessary to be understood and observed. The 


first is, that trade between the several states 
shall not be restrained by contract or combina- 
tion. The second, that no group of persons shall 
combine or conspire to monopolize any trade. 

The courts, in determining questions of viola- 
tion of the law, have applied what is known as the 
“rule of reason’ in deciding whether the acts 
complained of did or did not unduly restrain 
trade. This word “unduly” has been largely 
the keynote of the application of the law, and the 
intent of the parties has also been taken into 
consideration. 

More recently there has been a decided change 
in the attitude of the government and the courts 
toward business and trade associations. 

The act creating the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion now makes it possible for men to associate 
themselves together for mutual protection against 
the many enemies to a living profit. 

The commission has, in fact, been pleading 
earnestly with business men to get together, 
compare their costs, improve their selling methods, 
and secure a profit in keeping with their invest- 
ment and service rendered, deeming that any 
other course is an economic wrong and destructive 
to the common welfare. 

Price maintenance is the basis and foundation 
of all association effort, and ever” step is in- 
tended to contribute to its consummation. 

It is useless to deny that trade associations 
exist almost solely because of their favorable 
influence upon the market prices, and there need 
be no fear of the law if their efforts are properly 
directed to this end. 

To attempt these results, however, by agree- 
ments to fix prices and restrain trade is no 
longer permitted. 


PRICE-FIXING COMBINATIONS 


Aside from the legal difficulties which face the 
old printers’ boards of trade, having for their sole 
object the fixing of prices, such combinations 
have usually been short-lived and have fallen of 
their own weight. 

Several printers’ boards of trade are understood 
still to be in existence, but their success and 
permanency have been entirely due to the fact 
that all prices quoted are arrived at from a 
definite knowledge of standard costs and are 
figured by expert paid estimators who have had a 
thorough training in such costs. 

Boards of trade conducted on these lines seem 
to meet no opposition from public officials, or 
customers themselves, after having investigated 
their methods of operation. 

The time may soon come when state legis- 
latures and the national Congress will enact laws 
recognizing this kind of price maintenance, par- 
ticularly if right effort is put forth to secure their 
enactment; and this will not be out of keeping 
with the present tendency to regulate railroad 
rates and the prices of other commodities, leaving 
a margin of profit to the producer and _ fair 
treatment of the buying public. 
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Quality Electrotypes 
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The old style combinations, however, where 
the prices were arrived at by ignorant guesswork, 
and penalized agreements of protection required, 
regardless of the justice or fairness involved, gave 
rise to more distrust of competitors and more 
bitter feeling than the most vicious kind of cut- 
throat competition. They have engendered en- 
mities that will require years to overcome. 


After such associations disintegrate there 
comes a condition which is generally termed keen 
competition, but which is in effect industrial 
warfare, annihilation. 


In this warfare it is not unusual to hear a 
printer say: If I] can’t get that order | will 
make my price so low that my competitor is 
bound to lose money on it.” 


Such a man will never know this side of the 
grave that there is a fixed and unchanging law 
that one business can succeed only as his com- 
petitor prospers. 


Anyone who is so foolhardy as to attempt to 
build his business on the losses and destruction 
of his competitor is a more serious menace to 
his community and to mankind than the pick- 
pocket or the burglar. 


The old style price-fixing associations have 
always led to suspicion and accusations of viola- 
tion of agreements. They have afforded oppor- 
tunities for the printers of slippery habits and 
dishonest motives to profit at the expense of the 
upright members who act in good faith. 


Such price agreements are never kept for long, 
and in time prove worthless. They are no 
stronger than each one’s belief in the good faith 
and integrity of the other parties to the agree- 
ment. 


Each one feels morally sure that some or all 
of his competitors are violating the agreement, and 
consequently he loses no time in violating it him- 


self. 


So down comes the house of cards, the gentle- 
man’s agreement, the price understanding or 
whatever it may be called, and the Golden Rule 
is torn into shreds. ‘‘You have done it unto me, 
now I’m going to do it unto you.” 


OPEN-PRICE ASSOCIATION 


So long as it is a well-settled fact that men 
may not legally get together to determine in 
advance what they are going to do about prices, 
and that such arrangements have proved un- 
successful owing to suspicion and_ dishonest 
practices, there seems but one remedy left to 
raise the printing industry to a position of pros- 
perity and stability. 

This remedy is known as co-operative compe- 
tition, or the open-price policy. 

Under it, competitors may not agree what 
they are going to do about prices, but they may 
freely tell one another what they have done. 


It is not illegal for men to meet in good faith 
and make a comparison of their costs and selling 
prices for the purpose of preventing disastrous 
competition and of securing legitimate returns for 
their product. 

The subject of the open-price policy is most 
thoroughly and convincingly set forth in the 
book by Arthur Jerome Eddy, ““The New Compe- 
tition.’ Another excellent book, “Price Main- 
tenance,’ by Thomas A. Fernley, is most oppor- 


tune in this connection. Every printer should 
make a careful study of these books, particularly 
if he joins an association intended to operate 
under this policy. 


Under existing provisions of law, the only safe 
course for the printer to pursue is to have nothing 
to do with any conference or association where 
the objects and purposes are not clearly set forth 
in writing and the records or minutes fully pre- 
served for inspection. 


The object of such an association being to 
improve trade conditions, that fact should be set 
forth frankly and without subterfuge. The means 
to be employed should be plainly stated and the 
purposes so minutely described that a judge and 
jury could arrive at no other conclusion than that 
they are fair, honest and legal, and that they 
are intended to accomplish their purpose without 
any necessity for resorting to unexpressed under- 
standings, hidden moral obligations or “‘gentle- 
man’s agreements.” 


The open price policy fully and amply supplies 
the means. It is proved to be sound, sensible 
and legal. There is no action involved, no 
agreement contemplated, of any kind or character, 
that is not well within the legal and constitutional 
rights of any body of business men. 


The right of publishing price lists, the free 
and open exchange of competitive bids, the dealing 
frankly and unreservedly with customers and 
competitors alike, are rights which cannot be 
restrained or limited by legislative bodies or the 
courts. 


Congress or state legislatures may enact laws 
that in the exercise of these unquestioned rights 
they shall not be abused to the detriment of the 
public, and that business co-operation shall not 
result in arbitrary and oppressive combinations; 
but the right of co-operation itself cannot be 
prohibited. 


The right of the members of a printers’ asso- 
ciation to say what they will do regarding prices 
may not yet be fully established by the courts 
and anti-trust laws, but there has not, so far, 
been enacted anywhere a law which will prevent 
them from telling what they have done. 


The open-price plan is nothing more nor less 
than an agreement that the members will make a 
frank statement of actual transactions; and 
actual transactions interest competitors to a far 
greater degree than assurances regarding the 
future, for the reason that assurances are not 
generally complied with. 


The regulations of open-price associations 
invariably have a clause in substance that: “No 
member of the association shall enter into any 
agreement of any nature whatsoever, the object 
of which is to restrain trade, limit production or 
competition, regulate prices, distribute business, 
or do any other act which is contrary to the 
objects of the association as herein set forth.”’ 


Another clause reads: ‘‘The records of the 
association, its files, its correspondence and its 
meetings, shall be open at all times to any public 
official who, in the performance of his duties, is 
legally authorized to investigate the workings of 
the association, the fundamental objects of the 
association being perfect frankness and openness 
in all dealings among members and in all dealings 
with customers and the public.”’ 
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FORMATION OF OPEN-PRICE ASSOCIATION 


In the formation of an open-price association 
printers get together and agree: 

First, That it is not intended to tell what 
they are going to do about prices along the old 
board of trade lines, to allot business, control 
competition, create a monopoly, and that there 
is no intention of doing any of these things either 
directly or indirectly. 

Second, That they do intend to tell frankly 
and freely what they have done. 

The essentials for making such an association 
successful are: 


1. Aset of by-laws and regulations. ' 
2. A-central office. 
3. A secretary in charge. 


The secretary to be selected should be a 
person who has had no direct connection in a 
business way with any member of the association, 
in order that suspicion may not attach to him, 
since he is to receive information which can be 
exchanged only in certain ways. 

Where a printers’ association already exists, 
the plan can be operated as an _ open-price 
section. 

Having adopted by-laws and regulations, se- 
lected a central office and a secretary, the open- 
price plan is put into operation by filing with the 
secretary all information on competitive work: 
All bids. 

All acknowledgments of contracts. 
All invoices. 

All records of cost. 

Monthly sales. 


che the first bid is filed with the secretary 
the fact is divulged to no one until the second 
bid is received, when the two bids are inter- 
changed. On receipt of a third bid the three are 
interchanged, and so on with subsequent bids. 
Only those filing bids are entitled to any infor- 
mation concerning them. 

The doing of these few things is simple enough 
and the plan becomes almost automatic; but at 
first it meets with opposition, particularly from 
those who have. believed no solution possible 
except the old traditional method of price-fixing. 

One printer explodes and declares: ‘‘File all 
the bids we make? Not on your life.” 

Another: “Hand in copies of contracts with 
our customers, invoices and cost records? Not in 
a thousand years!”’ 

There are two very positive answers to all 
objections. First, these things must be done if 
the plan is to be tried. Second, conditions can 
not be any worse under the open price than 
under present secret methods, and they may be 
better, hence it is worth while to try the plan. 

It may seem revolutionary to ask printers to 
file all this information for the inspection of their 
competitors, but it has not proved so, and has 
worked out to mutual advantage wherever tried, 
and is in successful operation with more than 
thirty associations. 
cs! {| FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF THE PLAN 
+ | Now comes the fundamental principle under- 
lying the whole plan—no one of the bidders is 
required for a moment to adhere to his bid as 
reported. On learning the quotations of his 
competitors each bidder is privileged to change 
his bid at will, but as a matter of fairness he is 
required to immediately report such changes to 


eh Se 


the secretary, who promptly advises the other 
bidders of the facts. 

After bids have been interchanged all the 
bidders should get together and in a frank and 
cordial manner discuss all phases of the quo- 
tations. It may be found that different specifica- 
tions were submitted by the customer, causing a 
variation in the price, or that the specifications 
were differently understood. This will lead to the 
use of a uniform specification blank as recom- 
mended by the Typothetae. 

Possibly varying estimates of press time or 
other opeiations may account for the difference 
in price. This will lead to the use of the Standard 
Price List, which gives from actual records the 
average time required for most of the operations 
in a printing plant. 

It mey happen that ink was omitted from the 
estimate, or that there was a wide difference of 
opinion in the amount of expensive ink required 
for the order. Uniformity in this respect can be 
had by referring to the ink schedules in the Stand- 
ard Price List, 


In making comparisons, it may be disclosed 
that while the time estimates are fairly uniform, 
there is a great variance in the hour cost in the 
composing room, the pressroom or the bindery. It 
will most likely be found that no two of the 
bidders use the same method of ascertaining cost 
and they may agree that they should all use the 
Standard Cost System of the Typothetae, which 
has the indorsement of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, this system showing, contrary to the 
opinion of those printers not using it, that there 
is not a great differenc2 in the hour costs in 
plants the country over. Where there is much 
difference, it is found the costs are invariably 
higher in the small plant. 

Whatever the apparent cause for difference in 
the bids may be, all competitors will gain some 
information that will prove a valuable guide to 
them in the future. 

They will most likely soon come to the con- 
clusion that it is safest and best to adopt standard 
uniform methods in their estimating, as this will 
bring more uniform prices. 


The very fact that competitors get together 
to discuss the bids will soon establish a spirit of 
confidence which is vitally necessary to progress 
along any given line. 

From the fact that no bids are to be filed 
and interchanged until after they have been sub- 
mitted to the customer, there will undoubtedly be 
cases of flagrant cutting, but such cuts will be 
open and above-board, as they must also be filed 
the same as the original bids. 

In such cases competitors will have to grin 
and bear it until the price-cutter sees the utter 
foolishness of such a course. The practice is 
wrong and contrary to the true spirit of the open- 
price policy, and it may take a little time to 
abolish it. 

Where such cuts are indulged in excuses will 
be made, but they are only a subterfuge and will 
soon cease to be the practice, for the reason that 
the one guilty of them places himself on a par 
with the junk dealer and his customers will so 
regard him. 

The agreement to tell one another what has 
been done simply provides for a systematic inter- 
change of information whichfis bound to come out 
anyway. 
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The obligation is so fair and works out so 
many good results that the trickiest competitor 
in the end finds it to his advantage to live up 
LOMmIce 

One advantage of the reporting plan is that 
the bidders may know whether the customer has 
dealt fairly with them. It makes it impossible 
for him to indulge in the hackneyed practice of 
saying to the lowest bidder that he has a better 
price, but that he can have the job if he will 
lower his price still further. The printer has the 
facts in his possession and can protect himself 
accordingly. 

Another advantage is that the lowest bidder 
may have made a serious mistake in his estimate, 
and knowing all the facts he is able to raise his 


price. 
Printing salesmen have disrupted many a 
printers’ organization by making accusations 


against competitors based on false reports given 
out by customers, but under this plan the true 
facts are always in possession of the bidders. 

Orders are often placed with others than the 
lowest bidders, but the printer claiming he got 
the order at a higher price is looked upon as a 
direct descendant of Ananias. The truth or 
falsity of such claims will be made apparent 
under this plan. 

FILING OF ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OR CONTRACTS 

From the fact that printers have been prone 
to suspect their competitors of stooping to 
crooked methods and covering up their misdeeds, 
and from the further fact that an open-price 
association is intended to establish confidence and 
square dealing, it is essential that copies of 
acknowledgments of competitive orders or con- 
tracts, setting forth details, should be filed for the 
inspection of unsuccessful bidders. 

The honest man can have no objection to this. 
A refusal on the part of anyone lays him open 
to the suspicion that he has lurking about him 
a hidden intention not to play the game squarely 
himself. 

Both the dishonest man and the honest one 
can soon convince themselves whether all are 
laying their cards face up on the table. 

FILING COPIES OF INVOICES 

Even though a successful bidder appears to 
have acted honestly as shown by his bid and 
acknowledgment, the printer of the Doubting 
Thomas type will still want to put his hand into 
the wounded side and his fingers into the prints 
of the nails before he will be convinced his com- 
petitor has not got a trick up his sleeve in the 
way of a discount, a rebate or some other method 
of beating the price. 

By filing copies of invoices rendered the honest 
printer has nothing to worry about, while the 
dishonest one has had his mountain of fear dis- 
solved into a molehill. 

RECORD OF COSTS 

It frequently happens that the printer who 
has taken a contract at a low price insists his 
estimate of time and cost is correct beyond dis- 
pute. 

Where the bids are at great variance it is 
certain that some of them at least are far from 
being correct. 

The only way to determine the truth of the 
matter is that the cost sheet on the job shall be 
filed with the secretary. | 


The details of the different estimates can then 
be compared with the cost record, and _ here 
again a fund of information is absorbed that will 
in future tend to more even and profitable bidding. 


REPORTING MONTHLY SALES 


An important feature of a successful open- 
price association is that each member shall file 
with the secretary monthly the amount of his 
sales. 

Some printers will rise in wrathful indignation 
and declare they would no sooner tell their 
competitors the amount of their monthly business 
than they would jump off the Brooklyn bridge. 
Still no good reason has yet been offered for this 
reluctance. 


The effect of reporting sales is that the 
printers are able to keep their fingers on the 
pulse of the industry as a whole in their com- 
munity. 

Many corporations in the allied printing 
trades publish full reports, not only of their 
sales, but of their profits and financial condition. 


No harm can come to printers from filing a 
report of their sales, but much good can be 
realized. 

The reason that a printer goes out after 
‘fillers’ is that business in his plant is below 
normal. He does not expect to get even on the 
cost, or at least has no hope of making a profit. 
He has to have the job, because he must see the 
wheels go round. 

The fact that the job is taken from a com- 
petitor who is making a profit on it does not 
concern him. 

Thz printer who lost the job finds business 
quiet and he goes out after business in the same 
way, and finally all are forced to do the same 
thing. 

The reports to the secretary, when compiled 
into totals and scrutinized from month to month, 
will show whether the business as a whole is 
below normal, and if so it will immediately be- 
come apparent that there is nothing to be gained 
by robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

In one very successful printers’ association 
monthly sales have been reported for the last 


- fifteen years, with the result that “‘fillers’’ are 


unknown and every member is making money. 
In that town the printers, at their monthly 
meeting, scrutinize this report with as much care 
and interest as does the bank president his state- 
ment of resources and liabilities, and the beauty 
of it is that each printer acts honestly on the 
information. 
MEETINGS 

Meetings should be held monthly or oftener, 
in order that all matters of mutual interest may 
be freely discussed. 

The by-laws should provide a penalty of 
sufficient size, for failure to attend meetings. 

The responsible man in the business who has 
charge of the sales or estimating should be the 
one to attend, and not someone lacking due 
authority. 

Any question coming up about reporting of 
bids, or other things agreed upon, should be 
threshed out to a final and complete under- 
standing, however unpleasant it may prove, so 
that there will be a clean slat2 for the next 
meeting. 
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the Presses that 
Revolutionized 
Proofing! 

Buy only genuine Vander- 
cook Proof Presses direct from 


the creatorand developer. Three distinct 
styles and a number of different sizes: 


Composing Room Cylinders 
Roller Series Presses 
Rocker Series Presses 


All genuine Vandercook Presses have a rigid, im- 
movable bed, and greater accuracy and rigidity 
of impression than any other printing press. 

If you need additional proofing facilities you will 
stand in the light of your own advancement 
unless you investigate the Vandercook Proof 
Presses as they are now built. Address 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 


Originator and Developer 
of the Modern Proof ‘Press 


559-565 West Lake Street, Chicago 


Machinery and Equipment 


OUR LINE 


Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters 

Challenge Cutters, Sectional Blocks 

Golding Presses and Cutters 

Hacker Proof Presses, Potter and Poco 

Hamilton Wood and Steel Goods 

Rouse Printers’ Specialties 

Binding Machinery—Stitchers, Folders, 
Punches, Perforators, etc. 

Motors—Direct and Alternating 


Chases—Steel and Cast Steel 
Pressroom Specialties 
New and Used Outfits 
Large stock used machinery 
Miehle, Century, Huber and other rebuilt 
cylinders 
TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Phones: Shops: 
Harrison 6889 215-23 W. 
Auto. 65-189 MACHIN ERY co. Congress St. 

A.F. WANNER PROP. 


703 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Presswork 


and Binding 


ET 


The staying qualities of a business 
house are the test of its value. 
Some last but a little while and 
then go to smash, leaving those 
they dealt with to mourn losses 
and trouble of various. kinds. 
Others hang on for years, though 
ever on the verge of failure, until 
finally they are forced to drop out, 
leaving to their creditors anti- 
quated equipment that can only be 
sold as junk. The business house 
that is well managed treats its 
customers fairly and thus holds 
their business, while getting in 
return sufficient compensation to 


pay its debts as it goes along and 
also to install new equipment when- 
ever it is best. 


The Regan Printing House, after 
its many successful years, is in a 
better position than ever to furnish 
presswork and binding at a fair 
price. It carries no dead weight 
in the shape of presses that are 
creaky in the joints and have to be 
humored, all its machinery being 
of such recent manufacture that 
sensible competition is defied. As 
always, its organization is of a high 
standard and assures service night 
and day that makes customers 
come again and again. 


MNT)» TT 


Temporary office, 501 Plymouth Court, fourth floor 


Regan Printing House 


523-537 Plymouth Court 
Chicago 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


-Statement of Cost. This 
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In these meetings, and in fact at all times, 
there should be no hedging or covering up, and 
each member should constantly bear in mind that 
distrust begets distrust and confidence begets 
confidence. 

The acts of salesmen should be gone into 
thoroughly and a definite understanding had that 
each house is responsible for the acts of its 
salesmen. 

Publicity is a cardinal principle in these 
associations. Everything must be done openly. 
Both the safety and the strength of the associa- 
tion lie in publicity. 

Meetings should be held with open doors— 
literally, not figuratively. Competitors not mem- 
bers of the association should be invited to attend 
as visitors, whether they wish to join or not. 

In many associations curious and _ doubting 
customers are invited to attend and _ observe 
what is done, and they are even urged to go and 
do likewise and form a similar association of 
their own, with the assurance that it will do them 
a lot of good. - ; 

The -more the printers’ customers are told of 
the association and its workings, the more the 
customer will respect the printer and become 
willing to pay him a decent price for his services. 

In. the matter of prices, where. every printer 
is hoeing his own. row alone, he is in the dark as 
to what is being done by his competitors. The 
buyer holds all the -cards in the deck’ and. the 
printer don’t even have a look at the deuce spot. 
Under the open-price association the printer 
holds all the cards, but he is willing to turn 
them face up to his customers. 

The printers themselves have always been to 
blame for the demoralized condition of prices, 
and the customer should not be criticized if he 
has played the game with a marked deck fur- 
nished by the printer himself. 

The customer is only a human being endowed 
with the same instincts as other men. It is not 
his fault that he has been led to believe, owing 
to the wide divergence of prices offered him, that 
printers are second-story men and seek to rob 
him: He wants only a square deal and is willing 
to pay a legitimate price as soon as_he learns 
that the printers themselves know what a legiti- 
mate price looks like. 

At meetings there should be no hesitancy in 
discussing prices and costs, and the members 
should not deny that this is the main purpose of 
the association, nor should they be ashamed to 
admit the doing of that which is legally and 
morally right. ue tk i 

In a well regulated open-price association a 
first class estimator should be maintained to make 
estimates for the members or check estimates 
submitted to him. To bring a stability of prices 
the estimator should be instructed to make all 
estimates on the basis of recognized cost. No 
better authority could be used than the Standard 
Price List and the figures of the Standard Cost 
System as disclosed by the National Composite 
would furnish an 
authority entirely removed from guesswork, would 
stop disputes between competitors, and _ satisfy 
the consumer that he is getting a square deal. 

The books of every member should be open to 
inspection to settle questions as to whether 
agreements have been violated in_ respect to 
rebates, discounts, or other questionable practices. 


[To make a satisfactory try-out of the plan the 
members should tie themselves together for a 
definite period of time—a term of years—by 
demand notes, cash deposits or adequate member- 
ship fees, as a guarantee for the payment of dues 
and support of the association, as well as com- 
pliance with the rules and regulations. 

There is a well-known law of equal reaction 
(for every force or action there is a similar re- 
action). This law underlies every science, in- 
cluding industrial activities. It is easy to see 
that the law applies to the printing business— 
that for every act, word or thought, there isa 
reaction upon the person, organization, state or 
nation from which it goes forth, and that this 
reaction is equal to, and of the same character, 
as the act itself; that we can help ourselves only 
as we help others; that selling is a reaction from 
buying; that profit is a reaction from service, and 
that the success and safety of each person or 
organization comes only by extending greater 
security and opportunity to other persons or 
organizations. 


CALUMET STUDIES BINDERY 
PROBLEMS 


The September meeting of the Calumet Ben 
Franklin Club, which marked the opening of the 
fall activities of that enthusiastic organization, was 
devoted to the study of bindery problems. The 
gathering took place at the Strand Hotel, 6323 
Cottage Grove Avenue, and after dinner had been 
partaken of President John E. Foster called the 
meeting to order for business. 

President Charles P. Weil and Secretary R. 
Fennell of the Chicago Binders’ and Rulers’ Club 
gave interesting talks and instructive demon- 
strations on ruling and how to estimate on work. 
This most intricate branch of the bindery work 
was made plain and intelligible to all present 
through the agency of a printed schedule and 
samples of ruling. It was explained that the 
club had now under consideration the work of 
basing correct costs on punching, perforating, 
numbering and check binding, which information 
will, in due time, be published for the benefit of 
the printers. The work of the Chicago club is 
being recognized throughout the country and the 
officers are receiving invitations to present their 
findings to the rulers of other cities who are 
anxious to keep abreast of the times. 


_.. PRINTERS FOR HOME DEFENSE 


President C. S. Peterson of the Peterson 
Linotyping Company is captain of Company M 
of the First Regiment of the Home Guards, which 
have been organized for service in the State of 
Illinois. The opportunity is afforded printers 
of getting good physical exercise every week, at 
the same time rendering a service to the country. 
Two hours drill a week is required, and the ranks 
are open to all who are under fifty-five years of 
age. Many members of the Chicago printing 
trade have joined and Captain Peterson would 
like to hear from others who would like to be 
identified with the movement. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to prospective members to call 
at 501 Plymouth Court, and learn further of the 
project. 
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interest in the Wisconsin Federated Print- 

ing and Press Associations was unanimously 
voted by the Wisconsin Daily League at its 
annual meeting, September 20th, at Janesville. 
Several members spoke enthusiastically of the 
benefit to the publishing and printing industry of 
the cost system work being done by the federation 
in co-operation with the University extension 
division. J. L. Sturtevant of the Wausau Record- 
Herald was elected president of the league, and 
O. J. Hardy of the Oshkosh Northwestern, vice- 
president. H. H. Bliss of the Janesville Gazette 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Frank E. Noyes 
of the Marinette Eagle-Star, who has_ been 
president of the league since its organization, 
asked that he be not considered for re-election, 
as other interests than his newspaper will neces- 
sitate his absence from the state much of the 
time during the coming year. 

The Wisconsin Daily League, representing 
twenty-nine daily papers of the state outside of 
Milwaukee, adopted unanimously a_ resolution 
denunciatory of the ‘traitors’ in Congress, 
though more moderate language was employed. 
It was presented by a committee whose chairman 
was D. B. Worthington of the Beloit News, for 
long years an enthusiastic La Follette adherent; 
and it was on his motion that the committee was 
named. 


(ee ae of its membership and active 


THE RESOLUTION 


‘‘Whereas, The nation has entered into a con- 
flict for world democracy in which every American 
should do his part, we, the Wisconsin Daily 
League, of newspapers representing twenty-nine 
of the daily newspapers of the state, in annual 
convention eee cas reafhrm that Wisconsin is 
and always has been loyal to this nation and has 
had a glorious part in its past history. Now, 
therefore, we protest against the attitude of 
certain Wisconsin representatives in Congress who 
have tended to cast the odium of disloyalty upon 
this state. This league endorses the efforts of the 
Wisconsin Loyalty Legion to give the united 
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support of Wisconsin to the administration in the 
great purpose of conducting a war against autoc- 
racy that the world may have a lasting peace 
and its peoples made free. 

“This league also pledges its unswerving sup- 
port to the Wisconsin Patriotic Press Association, 
which has been organized to counteract the 
influences of any movement calculated to give aid 
and comfort to the enemy.”’ 

Nearly every paper in the league was repre- 
sented, and there was not a dissenting vote or a 
dissenting word. 

AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 

A resolution in opposition to the proposed 
congressional measure to boost the rate on news- 
papers declares that: ““The Wisconsin Daily 
League endorses the McKellar amendment to the 
pending revenue bill and protests against any 
special tax being laid upon the publishers of the 
country other than that placed upon all in- 
dustries.” The resolution was telegraphed to 
Chairman Simmons of the conference committee. 

Important business matters tending toward the 
formation of merchandising connections with 
various representatives of large concerns which 
will bring new business to the state and _ its 
papers, were considered as part of the program to 
increase the efficiency of the organization as a 
medium of meeting the advertiser. 

The league has enlisted practically all of the 
papers of prominence throughout the state, out- 
side of Milwaukee, and offers its members a well 
regulated, closely knit association for dealing with 
the advertiser. 

The association presents an agency through 
which the papers of the state can impress the 
importance of the newspaper as an advertising 
medium as opposed to other forms of publicity, 
and can deal as a unit rather than as a number 
of individuals. The papers of the league have a 
circulation of about 142,000, reaching over a 
million people in all parts of Wisconsin. 

The league has grown in membership during 
the year and now is the strongest in its history. 
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a) COST for PRINTING OFFICES AT ACTUAL COST 
The Wisconsin State Franklin Club, through the Extension Division of the 


University of Wisconsin, will furnish free service and instruction to install 
the Simple Cost-Finding and Accounting System to the printers of Wisconsin. 


Join the Wisconsin State Franklin Club. Membership entitles to one year’s 
subscription for the Ben Franklin Monthly and many other benefits. 


Send in your application today. Address Walter Mayer, Secretary, Madison, Wisconsin 


Cline-Westinghouse Motor Equipments Exclusively — 
Cutting Machines 


Insure the most economi- a Weed by ehemucct 


cal power and control of ; nek ; 
printing machinery. SECO known printers. OS \\ / kK , QO 


Alternating and Direct Current 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. OSWECO MACHINE WORKS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


‘Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and,electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee} Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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NEW MEMBERS 

The Winneconne Local, of Winneconne, and 
A. E. Schaar, of Fond du Lac, are now enrolled 
as members of the Wisconsin State Franklin 
Club, and the F. W. Nackie Paper Co., of Mil- 
waukee, has taken:out an associate membership. 

The officers and members of the state club 
are glad to welcome these new members and 
would be pleased to see more of the supply 
houses on the associate list, working with us to 
make the printing industry of the state the equal, 
if not the superior of any. 

WATERFORD EDITOR DIES 

With the passing of Edward Malone, affec- 
tionately known as “The Old Man of the Water- 
ford Post,’’ the newspaper fraternity of Wisconsin 
loses one of its most notable members. He had 
been in poor health for about a year, being 
obliged to spend last winter in Florida. He died 
at his home in Waterford, on September 24th, of 
pneumonia, aged fifty-three years. 

Mr. Malone’s newspaper work began and 
ended on the Waterford Post. He entered that 
office as a boy of thirteen years, learning the 
printer's trade under C. M. Whitman, who 
established the paper. In 1880 Mr. Malone pur- 
chased the Post, and under his guiding hand it has 
stood as-a model of what a good country weekly 
should be. About ten years ago he took Ernest 
H. Miller as a partner in the business. 

Edward Malone possessed an unusual under- 
standing of the ways of mankind. His weekly 
column in the Post under the caption ““The Old 
Man Observes,” which had much to do with 
the popularity of his paper and which attracted 
widespread attention, was the product of his 
warm heart and bright mind. He had tempting 
offers of newspaper work in larger and more 
lucrative fields, but preferred to remain in Water- 
ford among his “‘own people.”’ 

Mr. Malone had held the position of secretary 
of the Wisconsin Press Association and was 
prominent in political councils of his community 
and the state. He is survived by his wife and 
one son. 

ENTERS SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


The widow of a college president has entered 
the University of Wisconsin this fall to study 
journalism. She is Mrs. Eason Holbrook, widow 
of Dr. Alfred Holbrook, founder and for many 
years president of the National Normal Uni- 
versity of Lebanon, Ohio, which at one time had 
1,800 students. 

Mrs. Holbrook has several degrees and diplo- 
mas in law and medicine, which entitle her to 
practice both in Ohio. 

Her purpose in entering the course in journal- 
ism at the University of Wisconsin is to learn 
how to write for newspapers and magazines and 
how to run small publications. 

EDITORIAL APPOINTMENT 

H. A. Lewis has taken the position of editor 
and manager of the Rhinelander Daily News, 
succeeding Morris H. Barton, who has joined the 
officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan, III. 
Mr. Lewis has acted as circulation manager of 
the News for some time and was _ previously 
connected with the Waupaca Leader. Since its 
establishment less than a year ago the News has 
taken a place in the front ranks of small city 
dailies . 


PUBLISHERS ORGANIZE 

The publishers of Polk and Burnett counties in 
Wisconsin held a meeting at Luck, for the purpose 
of getting better acquainted with each other and 
of organizing an association. 

Editors present were: Barr Moses, Amery 
Journal; E. E. Husband, Balsam Lake Ledger; 
H. W. Roberts, Dresser Junction Reporter; O. W. 
Lund, Luck Enterprise; J. D. Nicholson, Mill- 
town Herald; Fred O. Barrett, Osceola Sun, and 
M. H. Hinshaw, Webster Enterprise. Letters 
were read from Editor Atwood of Amery and 
from the editors at Clayton, Clear Lake, Grants- 
burg and St. Croix Falls, expressing their willing- 
ness and desire to co-operate. 

The editors assembled at one of the summer 
cottages of Editor Lund on the shore of Butternut 
Lake. Many were accompanied by their wives, 
and in the morning all were taken on an auto- 
mobile ride through the surrounding country. 
Returning to Luck about noon, the party found 
a fine dinner awaiting them at the West Hotel. 

In the afternoon the ladies of the party were 
entertained by Mrs. Lund, while the editors 
talked shop. Prices of job work were discussed 
and compared and the matter of the cost of pro- 
ducing different kinds of work was given con- 
siderable attention. The organization of the Polk 
and Burnett Press Association was completed. 
Permanent officers for the year are: E. E. 
Husband, president; Barr Moses, vice-president, 
and M. H. Hinshaw, secretary and treasurer. 


In the evening the party were guests of the 
Luck Commercial Club at quite an elaborate 
banquet, which proved a fitting climax to an 
enjoyable and profitable meeting —Em—Pe—Co. 
Paper News. 

A. E. Shaar of Fond du Lac has consolidated 
his job printing plant with the Haber Printing 
Co., publishers of The Commonwealth. The new 
arrangement took effect the first of the month. 

The Elmwood (Wis.) Press has been sold by 
W. E. Gullord to the Spring Valley Publishing 
Company. Robert Mose will be the editor. 


NEW PRINTING FIRM 
M. F. Eierman and Chas. Pollack have pur- 


chased an interest in Mayer’s Electric Press, of 
Madison. Mr. Ejierman was foreman of the 
composing room and Mr. Pollack, assistant fore- 
man of the press room of the Cantwell Printing 
Co., Mr. Eierman having been with the Cant- 
well’s for twenty-two years and Mr. Pollack, 
eighteen years. Each an excellent workman and 
a good fellow, allied with that other good fellow 
and expert on printers’ cost accounting, Walter 
Mayer, will make a combination that is bound to 
win. The new company will be called The Mayer 
Printing Co. 


WISCONSIN EDITOR DIES 
The news of the death of Frank L. Clarke, for 


several years managing editor of the Madison 
Democrat, took place on Friday, October 6th, at 
his home, 424 North Francis Street, after suffering 
for nearly eight months from an attack of per- 
nicious anemia. All his family were aware of the 
approaching end, and all were present except a 
son, Bruce, who is a lieutenant recently gone 
from Battle Creek, Mich., to the military camp 
at Charlotte; ‘N. C. In 1906 Mr..Clarke came 
to Madison and joined The Democrat staff. 
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Do Business by Mail 


“ It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
guantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 

Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 

Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 

Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs, 

Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
4 Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould 
Mailing ; 


Rests St.Louis 


234 Different Items of 
Book and 1488 of Cover 


~ PAPERS 


Backed by the kind of service we give our customers, 
should attract a share of your business. 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


JAMES WHITE PAPERCO. 


Telephones—Main 876, Auto. 51-738 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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Ben Franklin 
Cost and Accounting Methods 


Devised by the Cost Commissicn of the 


Ben Franklin Club of America 


THs SYSTEM is devoted more especially for 

use in shops not operating cylinder presses. 
Those readers desiring to obtain the necessary 
blanks for use in their shops can do so at practically 
cost. Instructions for installation accompany 
every order. 


The Ben Franklin Cost Methods are simple, yet 
at the same time by far the most efficient cost and 
accounting system ever offered to the printer oper- 
ating a small shop. 


An assortment of blanks for starting a system 
will be sent for $7.50. Write for full particulars 
and sample sheets. 


Ben Franklin Monthly 
732 Federal Street, Chicago 


Paper Equivalentor 


For the printer, dealer, millman, publisher, box maker and all who 
handle paper and card stock. Tells equivalent weight in any size; equiva- 
lent price per hundred sheets in card stock; equivalent sheets to bundle of 
boards in any size; the proportionate size of any cut or drawing for reduc- 
tion or enlargement. 

Cantwell, Madison, says: “It is well worth the price.” 

Shattock & McKay, Chicago: “It is essential.” 

McFetridge, Philadelphia: ‘*We need it in our business.” 

Price, $1.50, net. With Ben Franklin Monthly one year, $2.25. 

Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Wants and For Sale 


Advertisements inserted under this head- 
ing at 25 cents per line. Minimum charge 
$1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a 
four-line advertisement or less for $5.00; 
twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


WE HAVE A GOOD OPENING for a 
live, ambitious city salesman, one who has 
some knowledge of the printing or litho- 
graph business preferred. Give full partic- 
ulars in first letter. Perkins Bros. Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


SALES MANAGER—Practical printer who 

has managed gales for large, first-class 
concerns, having wide acquaintance with 
the trade, is desirous of making a change. 
If you have the right prospects and liberal 
proposition to offer for experience, address 
“‘Capable,’’ care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


SPOT CASH for used Miehle Presses of all 

sizes. Give size of bed and factory 
number. State what condition they are in. 
—Presses, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 
Federal Street, Chicago. 


BINDERY FOREMAN wanted for medium 
sized plant in Middle West; open shop; 
permanent position for the right man.— 
. F., care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 
Federal Street, Chicago. 


BINDERY MACHINERY FOR SALE— 

Write your needs. I am breaking up my 
bindery and have just what a printer needs 
for soft binding. Write—Opportunity, care 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


PRINTING SALESMAN wanted for out- 

of-town position. High class work on 
catalogues and booklets. State full par- 
ticulars in confidence.—A. B., care Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY 

I thoroughly understand these branches of 
the printer’s business. I have some spare 
time and can take care of one more set of 
books.—Printers’ Accountant, care Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINE WANTED for cir- 

cular work. Second hand bargain sought, 
for which advertiser will pay spot cash. 
State full particulars and price.—Folder, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—We buy, sell for you, or ex- 

change Printing Machinery and Outfits. 
Consult us. Large stock of used and over- 
hauled machinery for printers, binders and 
folding box makers.—Wanner Machinery 
Co., 7038. Dearborn Street, Phone Harrison 
6889, Chicago. 


JOB AND MAKE-UP MAN desires steady 
situation; forty years of age; married; 

union.—Job Hand, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY to buy 
half interest in well established specialty 
printing concern in Middle West. Write for 
full particulars.—A. B., care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Complete bindery for sale 

cheap for cash: One 32-inch power cutter 
with motor, one Twentieth Century Monitor 
wire-stitcher with motor, one board shears, 
one standing press, one job backer, one foot- 
power perforating machine, one numbering 
machine, round-cornering machine, finishing 
rolls, type cabinet with type, pressing 
boards, tables, ete.—Address J. Hornig, 
1315 Emerson Ave. No., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


PROOFREADER seeks change; accustomed 
to the better grades of work. Willing to 


leave Chicago.—Proofreader, care Bene 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street,@py 


Chicago. 


FOR SALE—JOB PLANT. Three Gordons, 
one equipped with automatic feeder; up- 
to-date composing room and small bindery. 
Owner caught by draft. Will sell cheap for 
cash, or will arrange terms with reliable 
man.—Jobbing Office, care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


HAVE YOU OLD PLATES AND METAL 

—It is worth as much today as ever it 
will be. I will pay good prices. Let me 
know what you have; not a junk dealer.— 
Old Metal, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—High grade printing equip- 

ment as follows: Miehle Presses—One 
29x41; one 35x50; one 39x53; one 26x34. C. & 
P. Gordons—8x12, 10x15, 12x18 and 14x22. 
Stitchers—j;, 3 and % in. Monitor, and 2 in. 
Boston Stitchers. 20x30 in. Pony Century, 
2 rev.; Pony Drums, 16x21 to 19x25; Seybold 
Dupiex Trimmer, $500; 25x34 in. Hall Cir- 
cular Folder, 4 folds; 25x28 Anderson Special 
Parallel Folder; 1 to 5 H. P. D. C. Motors 
with Controllers for Cylinders and Gordons. 
Large stock 18x19 and 14x22 Galley and 
Colt’s Armory Presses; 11x25 Vandercook 
Proof Press; 17x21 Schniedewend; 17x 25 
Hacker Hand Proving Press with inking 
attachments; Special Sale on Imposing 
Stones, Cabinets, Stands, Cases, Type in 
Series and Miscellaneous Supplies from 
Composing Room Sale. Before buying see 
our large stock of rebuilt Cylinders, Job 
Presses, Paper Cutters and Special Ma- 
chinery. Tell us your requirements.— 
Wanner Machinery Co., 703 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicaga, Tl. 


BS ereat man once said that genius was an infinite BS 
=~ capacity for taking pains. Painstaking care ap- = 


step towards excellence. 


701 S. LASALLE STREET 


plied to any of the problems of life means a great a 
Standard Typesetting Service is based iS 
upon unvarying and intelligent attention to special trade needs. = 


Standard Typesetting Company = 
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You know the 
men who direct 
these concerns 


Ask them about their Intertypes 


FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


‘‘__very satisfactory results.” 
NEBRASKA STATE JOURNAL 
LINCOLN 


“perfect satisfaction and a very superior 
product —”’ 

‘much less trouble in supervision —’’ 

‘‘_oreater flexibility —”’ 


“about fifty per cent less (upkeep) than 
previously. 


“simplicity of construction facilitates 
changes —’’ 


PITTSBURG PRINTING COMPANY 
PITTSBURG 
“work very satisfactorily —”’ 


‘‘__ operators, machinist and manager are very 
much pleased, the former with the easy 
and smooth working of the machines and 
and the latter with their production.” 


INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


General Offices 
50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
Old Colony Bldg. 539 Carondelet St. 86 Third St. 


F. A. Barnard & Son 


529 S. Dearborn Street 


Buy from the only 
Chicago manufacturers of 


PRINTING INKS 


Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 


SERVICE 


Chicago Typesetting 
Company 


is now located at 


4727 South Dearborn Street 


We have installed new machinery and 
new type faces, and are prepared to 
give the highest quality of work and 
the most efficient service as heretofore. 


MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 


Weare increasing this department with 
new display type faces and material 
and can furnish you quick, efficient 
service and the highest quality of work 
in the city for catalogues, booklets and 
publications. 


Telephone Harrison 883 
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Quality of product and service to gE 
customers are the foundation stones D 

upon which Smith-McCarthy Type- > 
setting Company has won success. A 
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This plant has every possible convenience which 2 
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expedites and economizes the production of ee 

ly ; : ae G4 
eS high-quality composition and makeup. The plant oS 
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Z is laid out on one floor, containing 6000 square A 
Gr . . . . . of 
a feet, in the most convenient location in the city Gy 
& of Chicago. The layout of the plant has been ic 
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2 carefully planned to reduce operative production zz 
¢) to a minimum, and every time and labor sav- a 
7 ing device has been included in our equipment. cl 
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|e If you have a composing room problem tell us z 
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Typesetting Company : Caxton Bldg. 


508 South Dearborn Street : Chicago 
Telephones Harrison 3864-3865-3866-3867 
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Stand by the O 


Tried an 


I am greatly pleased to learn that my judgment in favor 
of the Linotype was good. In all my transactions for a 
quarter century I have found it wise to stand by the old 
tried and true. 


General Manager 
WATERLOO (IA.) COURIER 


Like Mr. Peterson, hundreds of other printers and publishers have made 
past performance the deciding factor when purchasing new composing 
room equipment. They have, therefore, installed the labor- saving 


Multiple Magazine Linotypes 


Smith-Grieves Co., Kansas City C. J. O’Brien, New York University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
Birmingham (Ala.) News Judson Printing Co., Cleveland Montreal La Presse 

Quinn & Boden, Rahway, N. J. Savannah Morning News Hicks Printing Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
The Seattle Times International Correspondence Schools Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times Philadelphia Evening Bulletin Butler Bros., Chicago 


With these publishers initial investment was a secondary consideration. They 
simply believed in the Linotype—that it is the best composing machine money 
can buy. 


Our representatives are ready to furnish 
the facts and the figures. Write us today. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: 1100 So. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. @ 
TORONTO: Canadian Linotype, Limited, 68 Temperance St. 
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Equipment and Supply Houses 
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Third Annual Meeting Franklin-T ypothetae 


HE third annual meeting of the Franklin- 

Typothetae of Chicago, held at the City 

Club, Thursday evening, October 18, 1917, 
was a memorable one in many respects. The 
attendance was unusually large, the entertainment 
was splendid, the enthusiasm was contagious, and 
the spirit of good fellowship was much in evi- 
dence. 

The new officers elected to serve for the 
coming year are: John W. Hastie, president; 
M. S. Brooks, vice-president, and W. E. Faithorn, 
treasurer. 

Mr. J. Harry Jones, the retiring president of 
the association presided at the banquet table. 
After the members and their guests were seated, 
the president announced in his most felicitous 
manner, that those in charge of the program for 
the evening had planned to combine business, 
sociability, and entertainment and that the 
entertainment feature would begin by all standing 
and singing “America.” 

The attendance was remarkable, not only in 
being unusually large but also in having so many 
younger faces among the decreased number of 
older and more familiar members. Among _ those 
whose chairs had been made vacant during the 
year by the Silent Reaper none were more missed 
than J. A. Morgan and “‘Father’’ Herbert. 

The entertainment feature was a new and very 
successful part of the annual meeting. ‘Miss 
Burke” will long live, if not in the printing 
history of Chicago, at least in the memories of 
many Chicago printers. While their intimate 
friends knew that certain members possessed 
unusual ability, yet even these friends were 
amazed at the card tricks and legerdemain feats 
put over by these members under the direction 
of their skilled pal, the sleight-of-hand performer. 

The enthusiasm of the organization for main- 
taining the scope of its activities was shown in 
the reports of the splendid work done by the 
different committees during the year. These re- 
ports are printed elsewhere in this issue and 
deserve careful reading. They show that the 
Chicago printers have passed beyond merely 
printing history made by others to a period when 
they themselves are making history and definitely 
starting to make more of it. 

_ The meeting was brought to a fitting close by 
Mr. E. F. Hamm who, in behalf of the association, 


presented the retiring president with a_ silver 
pitcher and tray, stating that the association 
recognized that the retiring president’s service had 
demanded a sacrifice, not only from himself but 
also from his wife, and that the gift was the 


JOHN W. HASTIE, PRESIDENT 


association’s token of appreciation of their dual 
sacrifice and the president’s service. 


List of those who attended the annual meeting 
of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, October 
18, 1917: Baird Printing Co., M. Baird; Barnard 
& Miller, W. F. Barnard; Bazner Press, W. F. 
Bazner; Blakely-Oswald Printing Co., O. E. 
Dallas; Blakely Printing’ Co:,. E: F. Hamm: 
Ben P. Branham Ptg. Co., Ben P. Branham; 
Cahill-Carberry & Co., Wm. A. Cahill; Cameron- 
Amberg Co., J. F. Holmes; Chicago Typesetting 
Co., J. M. Cox; Carlstrand-Becker, J. G. Becker, 
C. H. Carlstrand; Chittenden Co., M. W. Mills, 
W. A. Stevens; Eastman Bros., L. D. Eastman; 
Peale antise co wy Peels ce bantus: heave. 18s 
Farwell Co., C. J. Farwell; Glennon & Kern, 
Cre Kerns W. 0 j-2 Hartman Co:,. Henry Allen: 
Hyde Park sPte; Co., CG. Ove Peterson; Jacobs *& 
Holmes, E. A. Holmes; Johnson & Quin, N. M. 
Johnson, Thos. Quin; Geo. A. Kinney, Geo. A. 
Kinney; Kendig & Hutchins, M. H. Kendig; 
Kirchner-Meckel Co., J. C. Kirchner; O. A. Koss 
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& Co., Morton S. Brookes, O. A. Koss; Kirchner 
Printing House, E. W. Kirchner; Kenfield-Leach 
Co., F. B. Cozzens, L. M. Cozzens; P. J. Mortell 
& Co., P. J. Mortell; Manz Engraving Co., Cecil 
Emery; C. H. Morgan Co., R. A. Morgan; 
Mercantile Ptg. Co., R. L. Arey; Marshall- 
Jackson Co., J. Harry Jones; C. O. Owen & Co., 
H. O. Owen; Paragon Press, D. H. Dryburgh; 
Rogers & Hall, Wm. Schoeninger, J. C. Hutchin- 
son, Veit Gentry, C. E. Duval, W. T. Fisher, 
B. E. Stout, H. J. Whitcomb, W. Elfenbaum, 
F. L. Box; Rogers & Company, J. A. Singler; 
Jas. H. Rook Co., Jas. H. Rook; The Rogerson 
Press, A. J. Jenson; The Henry O. Shepard Co., 
Geo. M. Leathers, Daniel Boyle, M. F. Kase, 
James Hibben,; Superior Typesetting Co., J. J. 
Smith, C. L. Just; Smith-McCarthy i necatiine 
Co., H?] Brady mschlauwBbarnettscc Go. >. ob: 
Weinberger; Sleepeck-Helman, Wm. Sleepeck™ 
Standard Typesetting Co., H. I. Wombacher; 
Stromberg-Allen Co., W. R. Goodheart; Weil 
Bros.,- GC. Py WeilssChas; Es Wellsxbte. Co.,. Mr: 
Wells; The Wallace Press, W. F. Wallace, F. W. 
Henkel; W. M. Welch Mfg. Co., N. L. Huts; 
Western Newspaper Union, J. W. Hastie; Work- 


man Mfg. Co., E. C. Roost, A. J. Williamson, 
F. J. Hagen; United Typothetae of America, 
W. K. Tews, E. Laxman, W. Van Hinkle; 


Printing Meshes (Cech Association, C. L. Kagey, 
Chas. F. McElroy; Printing Trades Blue Book, 
A. F. Lewis; Millers Mutual Casualty Co., T. W. 
Huling, H. C. Adderly; Telephony Pub. Co., J. R. 
Hastie; Chicago Typothetae School of Printing, 
C. L. Woodfield; Chicago American, Richard 
Milton; The Inland Printer, Harry Hilman; 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, R. B. Nelson, 
acting secretary, G. E. Smith, bookkeeper; P. F. 
Pettibone & Co., Amos Pettibone; H. H. Hoff- 
mann & Co., H: H. Hoffmann; C. «J. Farwell, 
E. P. Schneider. 
PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


President J. Harry Jones presented his report 
as follows: 

Having arrived at the second milestone of our 
career aS an Organization, it is proper that we 
should stop and take a short survey of the year’s 
activities. We have made good growth in mem- 
bership and income. The latter increased about 
$2,000 over the previous year, and while we only 
gained seven in membership over the former 
year, yet the resignation of twenty-six members 
was replaced and added considerable to the 
strength of the body. Nine general meetings 
were held, three being omitted during the summer 
months. Thirty-seven weekly meetings of execu- 
tive council were held on Wednesday noons, at 
which our various problems were discussed and 
acted on. Various subdivision and committee 
meetings have been held almost daily—these 
activities will be reported in detail by the various 
chairmen of committees. Although too much can- 
not be said in praise of your committeemen, in 
giving up so much of their time and thought for 
your benefit, yet I] think special mention should 
be made of the efforts put forth by your scale 
committee of the Franklin division, who within 
the last year have had their task of adjusting 
scales with five different unions. The value of 
the work of this committee alone, to those of you 
conducting union shops, is difficult to estimate, 
but should alone more than justify your member- 
ship in this organization. 


Our trade matters committee, which was pre- 
sided over by Mr. A. D. Sheridan, who has lately 
resigned, being succeeded by Mr. W. H. Sleepeck, 
has not felt that conditions in the paper industry 
of late have justified any aggressiveness in the 
direction of a long price list at this time. Mr. 
Sleepeck doubtless will later give us the ideas of 
the committee along this line. Our efforts in 
opposition to radical labor legislation at Spring- 
field and unjust discrimination tax legislation at 
Washington were not without definite results. 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty we have had to 
contend with during the year was the change in 
personnel of our secretary. Our office has been 
presided over by four different secretaries during 
the past year—two as_ general secretaries and 
two as acting secretaries. Even with the best 
men possible in the positions we could not expect 
100 per cent service from our office with a frequent 
change of office management. Mr. Nelson is 
directing our office work very capably at this 
time. He was employed as cost accountant and 
auditor to install and maintain cost systems in 
the offices of our. members and has kindly assisted 
us in the other capacity until we could decide on 
a capable secretary. Am glad to say that 
tentative plans have already been made by your 
officers for a new plan of office organization 
which we are sure will meet with the approval of 
the membership at large and only await the 
incoming of your new officers to put same into 
execution. 

Our estimating classes last year were very 
successful—the average attendance being about 
125. At the completion of the course forty-five 
diplomas were awarded. These were conducted 
without any cost to the students. This policy 
will be changed this season by making the course 
more thorough, using the lessons outlined by our 
national organization and making a charge to the 
student body to pay the expense of same. 

Such a policy no doubt will result in a greater 
appreciation of its value to the student and also 
permit of a more efficient course of study. 


We have lost during the past year the follow- 
ing members. Two faces that are particularly 
missed who were always present at our gatherings 
—Mr. B. B. Herbert and Mr. J. A. Morgan. 
Mr. Herbert was always interested in our affairs, 
but of late years on account of his age was denied 
the active participation that is given to us 
younger men. Mr. Morgan, however, was stricken 
down at one of our meetings at a time in which 
his mature judgment was keen insight into our 
problems, was at his highest point of value and 
his passing on was a distinct loss to the industry 
locally and nationally. 

The Franklin-Typothetae after over two years 
has proved its value to the printing craft of 
Chicago. If there was a need of its existence in 
the past the need surely is more apparent now 
and will be yet more in the times to come. With 
problems confronting the business men of today 
which in magnitude or complexity never existed 
before, it is obvious that we need all the strength 
of united thought and counsel that can only come 
by being banded together in such an organization 
as ours. 

Our product is one that is not increased in 
volume by war conditions—in many cases the 
reverse is the case. Consequently it is our duty 
to ourselves, viewed from the selfish viewpoint 
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alone, to stand shoulder to shoulder with our 
brothers in the craft and assist in making the 
road smoother and easier for all, that all may 
share in a measure a part of prosperity at least 
that our high calling entitles us to. 

If I can leave any word that from my ex- 
perience will assist in making the organization any 
stronger under the new leadership it is this: A 
plea for a larger interest in the activities by 
individual members, by participation in meetings 
and a constructive criticism. Under the plan of 
organization every department of this large body 
has two representatives on the executive council 
whose deliberations shape the activities and policy 
of the larger body. These two representatives are 
the spokesmen of your, division and your oppor- 
tunity of criticism is through this channel. With 
four different divisions representing different in- 
terests, the directing body can only get in touch 
with your needs and help through your repre- 
sentatives. To be more specific, if a member of 
the blank book division or machine composition 
division feels that he is not getting the full 
measure of his membership he has an _ outlet 
through his division chairman and the _ vice- 
chairman, who can present same at the council 
meetings which is a clearing house for all such 
hearings. The council cannot solve problems that 
are never presented, but when they are, they are 
acted on in the most conscientious manner. So | 
would say—this is your organization and _ its 
officers and committeemen are ready at all times 
to give their time to assist in meeting the ques- 
tions that arise and solving them, but they want 
the support of the membership at all times in 
constructive help and criticism in the work they 
are trying to accomplish. At times I have found 
some severe critics among those who have given 
little or no effort toward helping solve our 
problems. So I retire from the chair with all 
good wishes to your new officers and a desire 


for the support at the hands of all the member- 


ship for the coming year and the most hearty 
thanks to all officers and committees who have so 
ably assisted in the work during the past year. 


REPORT OF ACTING SECRETARY 


Report of acting secretary read at the general 
meeting of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, 
October 18, 1917. 

Since entering the employ of this organization 
last June, conditions have been such that it has 
been impossible for me to confine my _ work 
entirely to cost accounting as was contemplated. 
The first month was spent partly in the office and 
assisting several large concerns in making out 
their yearly cost statements, also assisting the 
cost committee in compiling the composite state- 
ment. I have installed five new cost systems and 
have put in over two weeks in check up work 
for various concerns. For the last seven weeks, 
as most of you know, I have been the acting 
secretary. The work that I have been called on 
to do has given me an excellent opportunity to 
study the needs and conditions of the organization 
from every standpoint and since the activities of 
the organization during the past year are covered 
in the other reports, it is my desire to bring you 
a message setting forth the results of my obser- 
vation and also offer some suggestions for carrying 
forward the work to a higher state of efficiency 
in all departments. Out of a total membership 
of 251, it is safe to say that not more than fifty- 


one are Operating a cost system that is up to the 
standard, or that would pass inspection. Of 
these 200, at least 100 do not have any cost 
system at all. We must admit that after an 
employing printers’ organization is formed the 
most important organization activity is that of 
cost accounting. This is evident from the atten- 
tion it is given at all convention. It is the basis 
or foundation stone in organization work among 
the printers and should be next in importance to 
that of the general secretary's work. If your 
auditor could spend his entire time among the 200 
printers in cost installation, supervision and re- 
vision, and general educational work in cost 
accounting, accounting and efficiency methods, 
would in my estimation, be of more real value 
to the printer and the organization than any other 
activity. You will agree with me that the 
printers are in the business to make money, 
although this would seem doubtful from some of - 
the prices quoted. But generally speaking, if the 
cost system shows that certain work is_ being 
sold at a loss, the tendency will be to correct 
the price in future orders, so that with less price- 
cutting the printers will not only make more 
money, but there will be less criticism and hard 
feelings. There will be more co-operation and 
greater confidence in one another. 


Detroit, with a membership of 180 is spending 
$6,000 a year in cost accounting for its members 
and to my mind it is the best investment the 
organization could make. A cost system is like 
a compass on a ship out at sea, without it the 
direction you are travelling is unknown. I wish 
to emphasize the necessity and importance of 
devoting more time to vocational education. 
Having had considerable experience in teaching | 
can see and realize the great value of educational 
work. Classes ought to be organized in esti- 
mating, salesmanship, cost accounting, accounting, 
efficiency for department heads and _ business 
administration for executives. In Minneapolis, a 
class in salesmanship has been organized among 
the printers with an enrollment of seventy-five. 
One of the colleges there that has an endowment 
has taken charge of the work without expense to 
the organization. Perhaps that could be done in 
Chicago. There is need of a new committee to 
be called the committee on education, to have 
charge of this work. No greater or more bene- 
ficial work could be done for the printing industry 
than the teaching of the fundamentals of the 
printing business to the men in your employ 
through a study of the courses as prepared by the 
United Typothetae of America. 


I think that a profitable investment would be 
to make the offices of the general secretary more 
attractive by additional furnishings in the way 
of rugs and easy chairs and then requesting 
every member of the organization to visit the 
offices at least once a month. This would be 
beneficial to both the secretary and the members. 
I believe plans should be made for a membership 
campaign in the near future. I have had con- 
siderable experience in membership campaigns 
with Y. M. C. A. and commercial clubs, and their 
plans of setting aside a certain period of the year 
organizing into teams under the direction of the 
membership committee and thoroughly systematiz- 
ing the work could be carried out successfully 
with this organization so that at least fifty new 
members could be added during the year. 


I would also like to see arrangements made 
with some club in the city, where all of our 
committee meetings, luncheons, and dinners could 
be held so that the entire membership would 
always know where to go for the various meetings. 
Better still, would be a permanent home for the 
organization for all of its activities. Wouldn’t it 
be a fine thing if some millionaire printer (if 
there is any such printer) would make pro- 
vision in bis. will for a permanent home for the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago. 

The employment of a labor commissioner for 
the Franklin division would be rendering valuable 
service to this division. To provide for this 
service with the present income will necessitate 
some curtailment in expenses along other lines. 
The budget for salaries would be increased to 
$1,000 per year. Our dues to the United 
Typothetae are increased $1,000, making additional 
expenses about $2,000 per year. One-half of this 
amount can be realized from increased dues over 
last year on the basis of the 1916 payroll. Pos- 
sibly part of the balance could be raised by 
bringing new members into the organization. It 
is also possible to dispense with the service 
department and have the bookkeeping and labor 
bureaus handled as they were before this depart- 
ment was organized. This would reduce the 
expense for salaries $1,300 a year. It would also 
cripple the service to the members, as this de- 
partment is well organized, and Mr. Smith is 
doing good work. I have emphasized to the 
office employees the importance of promptly 
taking care of every request for service from the 
members and no matter what is wanted or how 
much time it takes, see that the service is rend- 
ered. In other words, if a member asked for 
information and asked you to go a mile to get it, 
go an extra mile if necessary. In handling the 
labor bureau a service can be rendered that 
possibly has been overlooked. I tell the office 
help never to turn any one away that applies for 
work, without giving his or her case careful 
consideration. Many a man comes into the office 
who is down and out, has become discouraged, 
the offer of rendering him assistance in securing 
work gives him a new grip on life and renders a 
service that will be appreciated by that indi- 
vidual. This may be carrying this service de- 
partment beyond that for which it was intended 
but if the men you employ can be helped in any 
way to be better men, will they not be more 
eficient and of more value to you and that | 
am sure is rendering a valuable service to the 
employing printers. There is another matter to 
consider in connection with this service depart- 
ment and that is that the various committees 
and divisions are continually demanding _ sta- 
tistical work and an accountant is needed to 
carry out satisfactorily these demands. 


It is possible that this work could be added 
to the duties of your auditor, however, his time 
is more valuable if it can be entirely devcted to 
the cost work and not be burdened with the detail 
work in the office. It is desired that the highest 
possible service be rendered to every division 
and I see no objection to any division, inner circle 
or branch of the organization in employing a man 
to further the interests. But, in all cases he 
should be under the supervision of the general 
secretary and there should be only one treasury. 
Any other method only tends to create another 
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organization. There can be ten or more branches 
if necessary, but all a part of one organization, 
and that the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago. 
If the dues could be increased 25 per cent, the 
service department could be maintained in the 
general office, a labor commissioner hired, the 
auditor’s salary paid, the additional dues of $1,000 
a year paid to the national organization and 
satisfactory service rendered to all divisions with- 
out special assessments. I trust this suggestion 
will be given serious consideration. One member 
of the organization who is now paying $16 per 
year dues said he would not object to paying 
$10 a month or $120 a year dues, providing the 
service could be rendered that was needed for the 
division of which he was a member. If the above 
suggestion could be carried out, there would be 
no difficulty in securing new members, the or- 
ganization would be so valuable, that every 
printer would be seeking membership. The out- 
look was never brighter for progressive work in 
the organization. Problems which have arisen 
during the last month and which were serious ones 
are being solved to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned and your acting secretary believes he is 
entitled to some credit for helping solve these 
problems. Organization work is not new to me. 
For twenty years I have been an officer in the 
church or some lodge or society, and whether it 
is a church, Sunday school, board of trade, 
organizing an army or any other organization, the 
principles are the same. 

No organization is perfect because its members 
are not perfect. No organization will reach a 
higher standard than the character of its mem- 
bers. This being true, the first step necessary to 
improve the organization is for every member to 
organize himself better. There will always be 
criticism and fault finding, and it seems to me 
that the greatest work of the general secretary 
is to be tactful and diplomatic enough to be able 
to smooth over all of the rough places, prevent 
friction and discord and create harmony and 
enthusiasm among all of the members. 

The record for the past year is about to 
become history. We are entering the threshold 
of a new year of activities and I am frank to say 
that the success of the work depends largely on 
the loyalty and patriotic co-operation of the 
entire membership. Without that, the efforts of 
your officers will be in vain. With it, the Frank- 
lin-Typothetae of Chicago will continue to be, 
not only the largest, but the most efficient local 
employing printers’ organization in the world. 


REPORT OF MORTON S. BROOKS, CHAIRMAN PRINTING 
TRADES CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Morton S. Brooks, chairman of the Printing 
Trades Credit Association, read the following in- 
teresting report: 

The credit committee of the  Franklin- 
Typothetae, consisting of Messrs. E. J. Kirchner, 
O. E. Dallas, M. Severinghaus and myself, have 
met but once this fiscal year at which time the 
work of the Printing Trades Credit Association 
was reviewed and approved and the chairman 
directed to make this report at the annual meeting 
of the organization. 

The Printing Trades Credit Association being 
the credit bureau of the organization, and main- 
taining a secretary, leaves little to do for the 
credit committee of the organization. It is, 
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therefore, of the work done by the credit associa- 
tion for the Franklin-Typothetae during the past 
twelve months that this report consists. 

Approximately 3,600 calls for credit informa- 
tion have been answered and_ recorded. In 
addition there have been placed on_ records 
approximately 4,500 court reports of particular 
interest to printers. The sum of $3,136.86 has 
been collected by Secretary Kagey for members of 
the Franklin-Typothetae, without suit. The sum 
of $3,504.43 has been collected by Attorney Chas. 
F. McElroy, either with or without suit, repre- 
senting thirty accounts for sixteen clients. 

Your committee feels that the mere recital of 
these statistics does not do justice to the work 
accomplished, nor does it convey the full sig- 
nificance of this work to the membership. We 
therefore, beg the privilege of elaboration. 


M. S. BROOKS, VICE-PRESIDENT 


When any member of the Franklin-Typothetae 
in good standing, desires credit information about 
a customer or prospective customer, it is his 
privilege to request the Printing Trades Credit 
Association to furnish him with such information 
as they have or can readily obtain. This is 
usually done over the telephone and the service 
thus rendered can not be obtained elsewhere at 
any price for the very simple reason that no other 
agency has this information, and if they did have 
it, could not or would not give it so expedi- 
tiously. This information is the result of nine 
years’ painstaking effort and is filed on no less 
than 15,000 8x5 index cards. A member called 
for information regarding Stickem Good & Co. 
Mr. Kagey turns to his card file and in a minute’s 
time gives the member some such information as 
this: “Eight printers have requested information 
and reported unsatisfactory dealings. Sued by 
two engraving houses. Sued by office building. 
Sued by advertising agency.” 

I have stated that the member gets this 
information—I said it advisedly—any concern 
with a record one-quarter as bad indicated above 
and who has been in business in Chicago within 
the past nine years is positively listed in the 
credit association office, and the information is 
yours for the asking. As soon as you have re- 
ceived this information and have “rung off,’ the 
record of your call is added to the card and if 
you have already done business with the con- 
cern—that is to say, if you have already been 


‘““Stuck’’—your experience is likewise recorded. It 
is quite possible that your call might be in regard 
to someone not yet listed in which case he or 
they immediately become listed and court records 
and other courses of information quickly con- 
sulted and the results promptly communicated to 
the member. Now, gentlemen, these are two 
typical cases, one in which the information was 
on file—the other when it was not. Multiply one 
of these by 3,600 and you have the result of 
last years’ calls for information all of which was 
recorded along with the previous eight years’ 
experience. 


The following is an actual record, somewhat 
condensed as to detail, it covers five entire record 
cards. We have some requiring thirteen cards. 
It is not judicious to mention correct names, or 
otherwise reveal the identity of this concern or 
the members involved. This record covers a 
period of about two years, beginning with the 
time when the concern began to get in bad and 
ending with their bankruptcy. Printing Company 
No. | asks for information regarding Vesuvius 
Plow Works. No record on file. Not rated by 
commercial agencies. Do not know who they are. 
Called a number of printers in their vicinity but 
none would give information. Three months later. 
Printer No. 2 asks information. Gave report of 
No. | who has been doing work for them. Small 
jobs. Commercial agency report 3 to 5M and 
credit only fair. (First danger signal.) Four 
months later. Printer No. 3 asks information. 
Gave report of No. | and 2 who say doing good 
business on sixty day basis. (Second danger 
signal.) Two weeks later. Secured special report 
and gave to the three inquirers. Fair report. 
Two months later. Another special report. Shows 
most creditors complaining of slow pay. (Third 
danger signal.) Four months later. Printer No. 
4 asks information. Wanted to know who was 
doing their work as they could not get their cuts. 
Party would not give them up. Could not find 
party but gave information on file. From then 
on the requests come thick and fast—nearly every 
week. Printer No. 5 reports $1,000 job in work, 
but worried about collection. Printer No. 6 
asks information. No 7 reports big order but 
can't collect. No 6 reappears and says he is 
about to take on big job for them and wants 
further information. No. 7 reports big job. 
Collection unsatisfactory. Got some cash and 
some notes after making big allowance. No 7 
reports that he has finished his big job and 
can't get his money. No. 9 asks information. 
No. 10 asks information. ‘“‘Believe they can 
handle them alright.’’ No. 11 asks information— 
as also do Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 and either 
got ““Wise’’ or got “‘Stuck’’ and Nos. 8, 9, 10, 
11 were fighting for the business, and after they 
got wise (or got “‘Stuck’’) the merry game was 
taken up by Nos. 12, 13, 14 and 15. 

Then the suits began and it was all off. They 
were adjudicated bankrupt on combined claims 
of concerns from whom they bought their mer- 
chandise amounting to about $500. (The com- 
mercial reports indicated that, except for printing, 
not one would extend credit for more than $500), 
while the printers of this city were granting lines 
of credit to them for many times that amount in 
the face of al the oregoing information. 

It is not within the province of your com- 
mittee to criticise the business judgment of any 
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member of this organization and the Printing 
Trades Credit Association has fulfilled its duty 
when it has transmitted the information on file. 
Your committee feels at liberty, however, in the 
interest of organized effort in the printing business 
to record the fact that the membership is not 
making proper use of the credit information 
furnished. 

The collections made by Secretary Kagey and 
Mr. McElroy are very gratifying, in that a great 
many of them were almost hopeless when as- 
signed for collection. Mr. McElroy is doing 
splendid work as a printer-lawyer, and the atten- 
tion of the membership is respectfully called to his 
ability to properly present the technicalities of the 
printing business to court and jury. 


REPORT OF H. M. LOTH, CHAIRMAN TYPOTHETAE DIVISION 


H. M. Loth, chairman of the Typothetae 
division said that the annual report for the year 
just ended could be summed up in a few words. 

No matters of great moment had come up 
during the year. They had held a number of 
meetings to take detail and routine work. There 
had been no_ resignations from membership. 
There are several applications for membership on 
file and will be disposed of at the next meeting of 
the division. 

The Typothetae School of Printing which was 
conducted by this division has had a successful 
year although seriously handicapped by the lack 
of new students for entering apprenticeship. This 
condition was caused through the unprecedented 
demand for boys and the wages offered in all 
lines of trade. This would undoubtedly be re- 
adjusted at the end of the war when the school 
would again have its full quota. 


MACHINE COMPOSITION ACTIVITIES 


During the current year our chief activities 
have consisted of the following: 

We have held fifty-two meetings with a total 
attendance of 708. With a membership of thirty- 
two this speaks for itself. Practically speaking, 
the active trade houses have been represented at 
nearly every meeting. 

Just before the contracts were let for the 
printing of the registered voters last spring, we 
appointed a committee to confer with a like 
committee from the Franklin-Typothetae to see 
if we could not obtain a raise on the price of 
printing the list of registered voters. The two 
committees waited upon Judge Scully and Chief 
Clerk Egan, laid the facts before them 
showing that prices had risen and secured an 
advance of $4 for 1,000 names. Inasmuch as the 
idea originated with the machine composition 
division and we kept at it unceasingly until 
results were secured, we modestly lay claim to our 
portion of credit for securing a just and equitable 
price for doing this work. 

In April of this year, we printed a price list 
similar to the well known electrotypers’ scale. 
This price list was distributed to our various 
customers in Chicago and Cook County. 

In June Mr. James Walden was sent to Spring- 
field as our representative in the matter of the 
legislation of eight hours for women. 

We appointed a committee to call on manu- 
facturers of typesetting machines for the purpose 
of securing their co-operation to the extent that 
typesetting or casting machines would not be 
sold to irresponsible parties who would be a 


detriment to the industry. This committee re- 
ported that the Mergenthaler, Intertype and 
Monotype manufacturers showed a willingness to 
co-operate and representatives from the _ type- 
setting and casting machine manufscturers prom- 
ised to notify the secretary's office of anyone 
buying a machine and the division could de- 
termine whether or not he was a desirable com- 
petitor and stated they were willing to co-operate 
to any legal extent with the members of the 
division. 

There have been complaints from our members 
from time to time throughout the year of lack 
of co-operation on the part of the parent body. 
We believe we are entitled to consideration of 
the members in relation to composition. 

In the preamble of the Classified Directory of 
the Franklin-Typothetae is this clause: “If you 
have some special operation to perform for which 
you are not equipped, you are urged to select a 
firm listed in this directory, thereby patronizing a 
member of the organization. 

REPORT OF E. F. HAMM, CHAIRMAN FRANKLIN DIVISION 

In submitting this, my annual report of the 
activities of the Franklin division for the year 
just closing, I wish to convey my thanks to the 
officers, members of the executive council and the 
scale committee for their hearty co-operation in 
handling the affairs of this division. We have 
met with the fu'lest support of the officers and 
all the members of this division in matters that 
have come before those who have had in charge 
its affairs. 

The year past has been one that we can look 
back upon with the greatest of satisfaction, as we 
have had no disturbing affairs with any of the 
unions with whom we have contractural relations. 
At this time there are no matters pending that 
cannot be easily adjusted, and [| believe our 
relations at this time with the officers of the 
various unions is most cordial and that we may 
hope for a continuance of same. The officers 
of your association have endeavored to create and 
maintain a friendly feeling with the various 
unions as we believe more can be accomplished 
with our labor affairs if we conduct them in this 
manner and make the improvement of conditions 
mutual as between the unions and_ ourselves. 
I feel confident that we will experience less 
difficulty in the handling of contracts and the 
adjustments of difficulties arising through con- 
tracts if we continue to handle them as we have 
in the past, by giving due consideration to the 
rights of both parties. 

During the past year your scale committee has 
held fourteen meetings for the purpose of ad- 
justing difficulties arising in the shops of the 
different members and verifying the interpretation 
of matters covered by our scale and agreement. 

We are still in the organizing stage and it 
therefore devolves upon every member to assist 
wherever possible in improving our plans and by 
suggestion and also by securing new members 
for our division. 

I again wish to thank you for your full 
support you have given me. 


Co-operation, organization, conventions, dinners 
and luncheons have eliminated the idea _ that 
competitors possessed horns and a forked tail. 
We are all human, and most of us expect to see a 
profit in every order. 


e) 
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NEW SECRETARY 


0. L. WOODFIELD 


Born a Hoosier, on a farm near Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Educated in DePauw, Purdue, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, having a Bachelor’s degree 
from DePauw and a Master’s degree from the 
University of Chicago. 

Life activities have been confined largely to the 
field of education, having been superintendent of 
the public schools of Onawa, Iowa, New Hamp- 
ton, Iowa, and Rochester, Minn. 

During past three and one-half years, has 
been director of the Chicago Typothetae School 
of Printing. Author of Printers’ Arithmetic and 
Printers’ Manual of Syllabication. 


COMMON OVERHEAD PERCENTAGE 


Perhaps there is no greater evil in the business 
end of a printery than the common practice of 
using a hap-hazard rule as to overhead percentage. 
A New York printer of large experience has said 
that nothing will fool the management of a 
printing office more or sooner than the lump sum 
pro-rating of expense over the various depart- 
ments by some arbitrary method, and he further 
states as his belief that the major percentage of 
failures in printeries can be attributed principally 
to this cause. He says that a large printer whose 
office was well reputed throughout the United 
States had for years used a common overhead 
percentage on direct costs as a total cost de- 
termining factor. 

It became necessary to make a_ thorough 
analysis of the business and the proper department 
overhead distribution was applied. It was then 
discovered that out of forty long time contracts, 
twenty were being sold at an actual loss: seven 
more yielded from nothing up to 5 per cent 
profit; the resultant knowledge being that 70 per 
cent of the business done had been _ profitless 
effort. And this too, in spite of the fact that on 
the basis of their own figures, which spread the 
common overhead over both labor and material, 
everything had previously shown a profit. It is 
needless to say that readjustments were promptly 
made, profitless contracts were thrown out or 
improved upon, and within a year the net profits 
of the business were doubled. 

It is eminently true that a properly handled 
cost system will discover either the earnings or the 
lack of earnings of every individual piece of 


machinery throughout a plant, and it will also 
operate effectively against over-equipment. Cost 
knowledge promotes efficiency in both machinery 
and men; without cost system, costing and 
charging become largely a matter of guesswork, 
and guesswork has been the cause of ruin in 
thousands upon thousands of individual plants. 

The printer is not yet born who is smart 
enough to guess costs correctly all the time. The 
smartest cost guesser will waver and fall in view 
of a competitor’s lower price. The only safe 
method is to know exact costs in every depart- 
ment; this knowledge gives strength and backbone 
which will not waver or tumble under any cir- 
cumstances. 


AUDITOR AND ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Auditor and assistant secretary of the Frank- 
lin-Typothetae of Chicago. 

Born at Waterford, Pa., July 21, 1876. At 
the age of four, moved with his parents into a 
log house on the prairies of northern Iowa. 

Brought up as a farmer, attending country 
school during the winters. 

Being desirous of securing a better education, 
Mr. Nelson entered high school at the age of 
fourteen. He also took an academic course at the 


Waterford Academy, Waterford, Pa. 


r 


ROLAND B. NELSON 


In 1905 Mr. Nelson entered the employ of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y Co., in their 
general offices at Topeka, Kan., as an accountant 
for their subsidiary companies. After two years 
service with the Santa Fe, he was asked to 
consider a promotion into the general auditor’s 
office at Chicago, but preferring to remain in 
Topeka, he accepted a position as cost accountant 
for the Hall Lithographing Company, one of the 
largest printing concerns in the west. Mr. 
Nelson remained with this company for nine 
years and for seven years he had entire charge of 
their accounting department. 

In June of this year, Mr. Nelson accepted a 
position as auditor for the Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago and since that time he has served the 
organization in that capacity and also acting 
secretary, and just recently was made assistant 
secretary in addition to his duties as auditor. 
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A Matter of Mental Attitude 
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NE of the. strong organization men of Mil- 
() waukee says that a cost system is not a 
mere matter of forms or blanks, but all 
depends upon the mental attitude of the printer 
towards the system; it is this mental attitude 
that makes the system seem simple or compli- 
cated. 

And again—the prime requisite in the _ in- 
stallation of a cost system in a plant is not so 
many dollars worth of blanks, but a determination 
on the part of the printer to learn some vital 
truths about his own business, first realizing his 
need of these vital facts. All a matter of mental 
attitude. 


The way therefore to get somewhere is to go 
about it as if the desire were present to reach a 
certain goal. The need of facts must be felt; 
otherwise no great effort will be made to get the 
facts. People generally, and printers especially, 
love to hug—delusions. They have many pre- 
conceived notions as to what should be, rather 
than positive knowledge as to what facts really 
are. “‘A man should set that job in six hours,’ 
may be a good opinion based on a preconceived 
notion, but when the time ticket uncovers the 
fact that it took him nine hours from the minute 
he received the copy until he handed it to the 
proofreader, the manager with a receptive mind 
will discard some of his preconceived notions and 
adjust his estimate—making ability to facts as he 
finds them from day to day. 


All a matter of mental attitude. 


The progressive printer never acts as if he 
knew it all, for he realizes that he can learn 
something new every day. He makes his mistakes 
of yesterday stepping stones to profit tomorrow. 
His losses of today prove valuable lessons as to 
what to avoid in the future. 


I. H. Rice of Los Angeles says that estimating 
is the weakest spot in the printing industry. 
And what does Mr. Rice advise as to strength- 
ening the weak link. “Enforce a strict observance 
of the known. hour costs on the part of the 
estimator and then check up the estimator by the 
records.” Compel the estimator to compare his 
details of prospective cost with the details of 
actual cost, and thus keep his mind fresh with the 
latest facts. In other words, let his mental 
attitude towards values be based on actualities 
rather than on imaginary possibilities. 


KENFIELD-LEACH REMOVAL 


The Kenfield-Leach Company, Chicago, is 
gradually removing its plant to 610 Federal 
Street, where it has leased all of the second, 
third, fourth and fifth floors and part of the 
adjoining building. The total space secured is 
70,000 square feet, but 20,000 cannot be taken 
possession of until 1920. In their old quarters the 
total space occupied was 35,000 square feet. 
Four new cylinders are to be added, making 
eighteen altogether; also a new folder is to be 
installed. Four of the six job presses are to be 
equipped with automatic feeders. 
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NEW OFFICES OF MUTUAL COMPANY 


The Millers Mutual Casualty Company has 
just announced the removal of its offices from the 
Insurance Exchange Building to 220 South State 
Street, Chicago, where it now occupies the entire 
twentieth floor of the Consumers Building. The 
present Millers Mutual Company is the result of 
the consolidation of the former Millers Mutual 
and the Ben Franklin Mutual, and has experienced 
a wonderful development in the field of work- 
men’s compensation and liability insurance. 

The rapid growth of the company can be 
appreciated by the fact that it has found it 
necessary to move its office six times within the 
past seven years in order to secure larger quarters. 
The present general offices of the company occupy 
approximately 10,000 square feet of floor space 
and are 300 per cent larger than the office occu- 
pied last year in the Insurance Exchange Building. 

A “Printing Trades Division”’ of the company 
is maintained in which printing trade risks are 
exclusively insured and the insurance is given to 
members of this division at actual cost for their 
class. The same procedure is followed in respect 
to other classes of business written. The total 
resources of the company now exceed six hundred 


thousand (600,000) dollars, of which more than 
$400,000 is in cash assets, and more than $125,000 
is in net cash surplus. Over 12,000 accidents 
have been reported by its policyholders and more 
than a half million dollars has been paid to 
injured employees or to their beneficiaries or is 
held in trust for future payment. Actual cash 
dividends in excess of $300,000 have been re- 
turned to members of the company. The com- 
pany recently subscribed for $100,000 of the 
Second Liberty Loan Bonds which will be vol- 
untarily deposited with the insurance department 
of the State of Illinois to be held in trust for the 
additional security of all policyholders. 

The company has recently established branch 
offices for the purpose of better serving its 
members at Minneapolis, Minn., Omaha, Neb., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Dallas, Texas. It expects 
to establish other branch offices during the 
next several months at Detroit, Mich., Louisville, 
Ky., and Kansas City, Mo. The membership 
in the “Printing Trades Division’ of the com- 
pany is rapidly being increased and_ the 
business of this division at the present time is 
second only to the “Flour Mill Division.’’ Sound, 
conservative menagement has been responsible 
for the remarkable success achieved. The strength 
of the protection offered under the policies of 
the company is unquestioned and the _ policy- 
holder is assured a saving in the cost of his 
insurance of a very substantial amount as com- 
pared with the rates charged by stock insurance 
companies. All of the information in possession 
of the company relative to printing trades risks 
is available to any member at any time and a 
cordial invitation is extended to the members of 
the entire trade to visit the new offices in order 
to become more fully acquainted with the facilities 
which the company has for serving them. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDRIES GAINS 


For the year ended August 31, 1917, the net 
earnings of the American Type Foundries Com- 


pany were $404,641, an increase of $43,527. 
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Converting First Liberty 
Loan Bonds 


Sl 


Y the terms of their bonds, which are con- 
B tracts with the United States, holders of 

bonds of the First Liberty Loan (and of 
interim certificates therefor), have the right to 
convert such bonds (or certificates) at par into 
an equal par amount of bonds bearing a _ higher 
rate of interest, should the United States before 
the termination of the present war issue any bonds 
bearing a higher rate of interest. This right of 
conversion is to be exercised within such period 
and under such rules and regulations as may be 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Secretary McAdoo has prescribed the terms 
and conditions governing the conversion of such 
34% per cent bonds of the First Liberty Loan 
into 4 per cent bonds. The official regulations 
constitute Treasury Department Circular No. 93 
(Liberty Loan Circular No. 8), which the Treasury 
Department will send on request to any bond- 
holder or any citizen. 

Bonds of the First Liberty Loan may be con- 
verted into 4 per cent convertible gold bonds of 
1932-47, the terms of which will be identical with 
the bonds of the Second Liberty Loan, except 
that they will have the same dates for payment of 
interest, the same date of maturity of principal, 
and the same terms of redemption as the bonds 
of the First Liberty Loan. 

The inconvenience of adjusting interest upon 
conversion will be avoided if the holders of bonds 
of the First Liberty Loan, who desire to convert, 
effect such conversion either as of November 15, 
1917, by presenting and surrendering their hold- 
ings on or after November 8th, and up to and 
including November 15, 1917, or by |making such 
Conversions mas otk December lo, 917) sbyipre= 
senting and surrendering their holdings after 
November 15th and on or before December 15, 
1917. All conversions effected after December 15, 
1917, will necessitate payments to the United States 
to adjust interest. The details of this interest ad- 
justment are all set out and tabulated in Treasury 
Circular No. 93 (Liberty Loan Circular No. 8). 

The right to convert bonds of the First Liberty 
Loan into these new bonds must be exercised if 
at all on or before May 15, 1918. Though bonds 
may be presented for conversion on or before 
November 8, 1917, no 4 per cent bonds will be 
delivered until November 15, 1917. Bonds of the 
First Liberty Loan which are not converted in the 
exercise of the present conversion privilege will 
still have the right, if any bonds should later be 
issued by the United States Government during 
the war bearing a higher rate of interest, to 
convert -their bonds into bonds _ bearing such 
higher rate of interest. Failure to exercise the 
conversion privilege within six months from 
November 15, 1917, affects only the present 
conversion privilege and not any later privilege of 
conversion which may arise. 


HOW CONVERSION IS EFFECTED 
Holders of bonds of the First Liberty Loan 
who desire to convert into 4 per cent bonds 


must present and surrender their bonds, either 
coupon or registered, to any Federal Reserve 
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Bank or at the Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton. Holders of interim certificates for bonds of 
the First Liberty Loan desiring to convert must 
present and surrender their interim certificates 
only to the Federal Reserve Bank by which such 
interim certificates were executed. 

The bonds and certificates so presented and 
surrendered for conversion must be accompanied 
by requests for conversion duly filled. out and 
signed by the respective holders on blank forms 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; 
Form 1019 to be used for coupon bonds or 
interim certificates and Form No. 1020 for 
registered bonds. 

The registered bonds also must be assigned to 
the Secretary of the Treasury by the owners 
filling out and signing the form of assignment on 
the back of the registered bonds according to 
instructions thereon set forth. 

Copies of such forms of requests for conversion 
may be obtained at any Federal Reserve Bank 
or at the Treasury Department and are repro- 
duced in Treasury Circular No. 93 (Liberty Loan 
Circular No. 8). 

Subscribers to bonds of the First Liberty 
Loan who have received neither definite bonds 
nor interim certificates and who have purchased 
their bonds on installment plans or otherwise 
through banks or other agencies and desire to con- 
vert should notify the bank or agency of such desire. 

THE NEW BONDS 

The 4 per cent convertible gold bonds of 
1932-47, which is the technical name for the 
bonds issued upon conversions, will be delivered 
directly at the time of the surrender of the 
bonds or interim certificates, or mailed or ex- 
pressed to the owners at the addresses given on 
the requests for conversion. Holders of interim 
certificates may have their bonds delivered to 
them without expense, as they have relieved the 
government of the expense of issuing and de- 
livering definitive bonds. Holders of coupon bonds 
will receive their new bonds without expense if 
delivered directly to them, or the bonds will be 
sent to them by express at their risk and ex- 
pense. Registered bonds will be delivered in 
person or mailed to the registered owners. 

Holders of interim certificates should specify 
the denominations of the bonds desired. Holders 
of bonds will receive bonds of the same de- 
nomination as the bonds surrendered for con- 
version. Registered 4 per cent bonds will be issued 
only upon conversions of registered bonds or, if re- 
quested, upon conversions of interim certificates. 


PRINTER’S SON KILLED BY AIRPLANE 


William Eastman, Jr., son of William Eastman, 
Sr., vice-president of the Blakely Printing Com- 
pany, whose parents reside at 714 Milburn Street, 
Evanston, died November 8th, in the Boston 
General Hospital as a result of injuries received 
in the aviation field of Boston Technical Institute. 
Young Eastman was a graduate of Evanston 
High School and was in his junior year in the 
technical institute when he was selected as an 
instructor in aviation. On Friday, November 2nd, 
he was struck by a propeller. Mr. and Mrs. 
Eastman were summoned and were at his side 
throughout. The sympathy of the entire printing 
fraternity of Chicago is extended to Mr. and 
Mrs. Eastman in their bereavement. 
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ECRETARY Jos. A. Borden has just returned 
S to national headquarters after a month spent in 

the far west and Pacific Coast states. Enthu- 
silastic meetings were held in every city visited. 
Secretary Borden reports that printers are keen for 
organization work, realizing that only through 
local and national organization activities can they 
be benefited by co-operative effort. All indica- 
tions are that the coming year will see the 
biggest membership increase in the history of the 
national organization. 


The demand for cost work is daily increasing 
and the staff of cost accountants of the United 
Typothetae of America is taxed to its utmost 
capacity in attending to the wants of the mem- 
bers. as regards the installation of the Standard 
Cost Finding System and the supervision of 
accounting practices in various plants. Cost 
Accountant F. W. Fillmore, who spent several 
weeks in Canada is now in the south. Some 
time has been spent in Nashville, Tenn., and 
Montgomery, Ala., installing or revising cost 
systems to conform to the standard. Indications 
are that several other cities in that section will be 
visited and the standard system installed in 
plants of members. Cost Accountant T. W. 
McGlaughlin is making rapid progress in Tulsa, 
Okla., where the Standard Cost System is being 
“installed in the plants of all the members of that 
local organization. “Prospects that will take him 
to several of the other large cities in Oklahoma, 
are indicated in his reports. 


Field Representative, Harry S. Stuff, has been 
spending the past few weeks in Denver, assisting 
the printers to organize their local association on 
a permanent basis. Representative Stuff reports 
that the printers all realize the necessity of a 
strong organization and that while matters are 
still in a formative stage it won't be long before 
Denver will be r2presented by a local Typothetae. 


Field Representative J. E. Hillenbrand, who is 
representing the United Typothetae of America 
on the Pacific Coast, is at present engaged ex- 
tending organization work throughout the State 
of California. While the national organization has 
many individual members on the coast there are 
few local Typothetae organizations in that section, 
but it is to be hoped that through the service of 
a field man, many local associations will become 
afhliated with the national body, for surely best 
results cannot be obtained unless the efforts are 
directed along the same standard uniform lines 
set forth by the national organization. 


The proceedings of the thirty-first annual 
convention will be given in the December issue 
of the Typothetae Bulletin. This is the only 
medium through which they will be printed this 
year, and the members of the United Typothetae 
of America are urged to preserve their copies for 
future reference. 


The standard estimating course for printers, 
which is being given wide publicity at this time, 
has attracted the attention of printers throughout 


the country and up to the present 170 enrollments 
have been received at national headquarters for 
this correspondence course. 


Several local associations are forming classes 
for group study. In many of these classes as 
high as sixty-five students are taking the course. 
The committee on education of the national 
organization, under whose supervision this edu- 
cational work is being carried on, will only be 
able to handle a limited number of students this 
year. For this reason those contemplating taking 
the course are urged to enroll immediately. The 
course is very thorough and covers the funda- 
mentals of estimating and costs. All lessons are 
examined and passed upon at the United Typo- 
thetae of America School of Printing at Indianap- 
olis, and a certificate issued to those proficient in 
the course. 


Resolutions of appreciation of service rendered 
were presented to Mr. Fred. L. Smith, of Muin- 
neapolis, upon his voluntary retirement from the 
executive committee of the United Typothetae of 
America. Mr. Smith has ably served the national 
organization many years. 


The November issue of the Typothetae 
Bulletin contains several articles of importance to 
the printing craft. A digest of the War Tax Law 
affecting the printing industry is given. A ruling 
as to the proper clause to be placed on invoices 
under the Federal Child Labor Act and other 
items of a legal aspect are presented. This in- 
formation is so valuable that every printer should 
have it. Of course, non-members of the organiza- 
tion can only obtain it by writing the national 
office for a copy of that issue. We understand 
printers will be supplied with a copy of the 
Typothetae Bulletin if they will write direct to 
headquarters, 550 Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 


ANNOUNCING THE SEPARATION OF 
THE NEW YORK-BOSTON DISTRICT 


To better care for the great increase in busi- 
ness, the Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
announces the separation of the present New 
York-Boston District on November 15, 1917. 
The new districts will be known as the New 
England District and the New York District. 

The New England District will be in charge 
of Mr. Russell L. Davis, who has been assistant 
manager at the Boston office. 

The New York District will be in charge of 
Mr. Richard Beresford, who has been manager of 
the combined districts since November 1, 1916. 

The separation of the two districts will give 
Mr. Davis a greater opportunity to serve our 
customers and care for the increased business in 
the New England District, as well as enable Mr. 
Beresford to give his undivided attention to the 
development of still greater business in the New 


York District. 


CHANGE OF SUPERINTENDENT 


Mr. Joseph F. Ciskoski is now superintendent 
of the plant of the Standard Typesetting com- 
pany, Chicago, succeeding Mr. Hussey, who is no 
longer connected with the company. Mr. Ciskoski 
was formerly with Rogers & Smith for several 
years and later has been with typesetting com- 
panies. The Standard did a fair business in 
the summer and still better the past month. It 
continues steadily to add equipment. 
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Printers with peppery tempers are not the salt 
of the earth. 


The average printer has more than one kick— 
coming to him. 


Few printers would be satisfied even if their 
dreams came true. 


A salesman’s capital is time; mere ordertakers 
often simply kill time. 


A wise printer doesn’t lie; neither does he tell 
all the truth he knows. 


half the 


Its a wise proverb that contains 
wisdom it is supposed to contain. 


When there is no clear objective in work, toil 
becomes little less than drudgery. 


Printers who do nothing are apt to worry 
about what they will not do next. 


Oftimes a cheerful lie on the part of a printer 
makes more friends than a solemn truth. 


A good day’s work consists in doing little that 
is unnecessary and much that is necessary. 


A real printer-salesman anticipates desires, 
supplies wants, and makes satisfied patrons. 


Because a printer believes a thing it doesn’t 
indicate that he should regard it as a _ positive 
fact. 


Beware of the printer who never overlooks the 
opportunity to tell you that honesty is the best 
policy. 


An ordertaker gets the order, but the salesman 
gets both the order and the price. See the 
d fference? 

If a printer shows a disposition to be an easy 
mark every purchasing agent will help him to 
make good. 


Somehow the average printer doesn’t feel 
called upon to repent until he has been caught 
with the goods. 


Chronic kickers are many in the ranks of 
buyers of printing; report all such, giving details, 
to the credit bureau. 


A diplomatic printer is one who has acquired 
the art of going after what he wants while the 
other fellow is waiting. 


A model printer-salesman is one who can 
create a demand and then fill it with satisfaction 
to his customer and to his firm. 

Though life is made up of mere bubbles—’tis 
better than many aver; for while we've a whole 
lot of troubles—the most of them never occur. 


Our competitors do not know it all; neither 
do we but the sum total of combined knowledge 
is considerable and there is still a wide field 
awaiting cultivation. 


“The only knowledge that a man has is the 
knowledge he can use,’ says Macauley. Cost 
knowledge, when applied, is worth more to a 
printer than a plant of double capacity. 


Is it true that the real salesman is one who 
can sell a safe to a man who comes in to buy 
a waste basket; or one who sells an electric range 
to a man whose house is only piped for gas? 


The printer who can attend conventions and 
talkfests, keeps his ears open and his mind in a 
receptive condition, and then does not go home 
wiser and better surely needs critical examination. 


It is well to remember that not a single sinew 
in the body but has one law of strength: that 
law is action. Not a faculty of body, mind, or 
soul has man, whose law of improvement is not 
energy. 


Get enthusiasm. Every good and command- 
ing movement in the annals of industry is the 
triumph of enthusiasm. Nothing really worth 
while can be accomplished in the printing world 
without it. 


The one great thing in this world is not so 
much where we are now—although most people 
seem content with their present standing—but in 
what direction are we moving. Are we all 
moving forward co-operatively? 


“Not well understood, as well not known,” 
says Milton. The Standard Cost System is so 
simple, its advantages so many that it can 
readily be thoroughly understood and its prin- 
ciples applied. Applied knowledge is power. 


In the present day we all know that although 
competitors—not ourselves, oh, no—did cut prices 
and sell printing products below cost, few are so 
foolish as to exchange two dollars for one, or 
even to exchange dollars—although this is still too 
common a practice. 
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HE tendency in large plants is to so extend 
the cost system that it appears to a 
medium-sized printer to have become com- 
plicated. The blanks sent out by large organiza- 
tions provide for so many details that a small 
printer can advantageously lump together that 
the prospective task seems much greater than it 
really is. 


What is a cost system for? To learn the cost 
value of a product. That’s all. One only has to 
realize that the productive hour is the unit for 
all labor, that both general expense and depart- 
mental expense must each be kept and tabulated, 
and that these must be added to the labor cost 
of the productive hour in order to get at the 
total or actual cost. That seems simple enough. 


The printer buys say, 2,400 hours from each 
man per year; he should know how many of 
these hours he sells. The time tickets will dis- 
cover that he can sell only about 1,600 of these 
hours, consequently the real cost of 1,600 pro- 
ductive hours is the wage cost of 2,400 hours. 


Then every plant has some non-producers— 
foreman, errand boy, or may be proofreader and 
copyholder. Their time, when not chargeable 
direct to specific jobs, must needs be charged and 
added to the productive hour cost. 


In every department there are various items 
of expense, without which the department could 
not be run at all. These, when totalled up, 
must also be added to the cost of the productive 
hour. 


Hence it is simply a question of adding to- 
gether the total payroll of a department—to all 
the expenses of that department, including share 
of rent, heat, light, depreciation, interest, etc., 
and then dividing the total cost by the actual 
number of hours sold. That’s all there it to it; 
and in a small or medium-sized plant one hour or 
less per day of a smart girl’s time will cover the 
work. 


So far, of course, only the factory cost of the 
productive hour has been determined. There still 
comes the general expense or overhead. This in- 
cludes the proprietor’s wages or salary; the office 
force, the salesmen, the telephone, postage, bad 
debts, proportion of rent, light, heat, etc. The 
total of all of these may be apportioned fairly 
and equitably over departments, adding them to 
the productive hour costs. Thus it is that the 
wage cost of 25 cents, 35 cents or 50 cents be- 
comes an actual cost of $1.25, $1.50 or $2.00, and 
whatever it is no productive hour-can honestly 
be sold below it. All over cost is profit, all under 
cost is positive loss. 


There is nothing complicated in all this; it is 
simple; it calls for no professional accountant, 
and any printer who really desires to know his 
cost of production can install such a simple cost 
system in his own plant. He can then know that 
his product will entail a profit, and he can afford 
to be happy. 


WHAT IS THE RIGHT PRICE? 


Nearly every buyer of printing and altogether 
too many sellers of printing assume that the low 
price is almost invariably the right price. This is 
indeed assumption and can seldom, if ever, be 
borne out by the facts. 

A printer writes in: “I bid $275.00 on a job; 
there were two other bids—one $215.00 and the 
other $192.75; which is right?” Many would 
unhesitatingly say $227.50, this being the average 
of the three prices. Nevertheless, the job may 
have been worth more than $275.00 or less than 
$192.75. It all depends on the specifications; no 
one can approximate values from a series of figures. 
The only man who would say positively that the low 
price is the right price is the buyer, and it would 
be no easy task to convince him otherwise. 

The right price of a job of printing is that 
price which covers cost and carries a_ profit. 
There is no other right price; there can be no 
other right price. The profit may be large or 
small depending on various circumstances and 
exigencies, but it must be there to make the price 
a right or righteous one. 

And there is but one way to get at this right 
price. Cost of product must be known in the 
first place; and from cost experiences must be 
deduced the prospective cost of the job. The 
tour cost can be known to a dot in any plant, 
but as to the number of hours that a given job 
will take there will be a dozen different ideas. 
The human element in a prospective can only be 
approximated. If a rapid working foreman says 
a certain job will consume ten hours it is gen- 
erally safe to figure fully half as much again, or 
fifteen hours. 

Carefully figure out the stock; many errors 
are made in the simple process of ascertaining 
stock values. Then always add about 10 per 
cent for handling the stock, and from 10 to 12 
per cent for profit on stock. 

Add from 20 to 25 per cent to all estimates 
and charges on labor; ferget not the ink; and get 
the habit of charging and estimating for packing 
and delivery. The resultant total will be ap- 
proximately close to the right price. 

Above all else, the printer should remember 
that a cost system fortifies one with a courageous 
attitude and a real backbone when the buyer 
says: ‘Your price is all wrong.’ The printer 
who actually knows that his price is right is 
never abashed when a buyer—whose knowledge 
of values is really nil—asks: ‘“‘You are trying to 
rob me?” 


RECENT PURCHASES OF LINOTYPES 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company have 
recently installed machines in the following plants: 

Vinita (Okla.) Sun-Herald, Portsmouth (Va.) 
Star, Boston (Mass.) “‘Dielli’—The Sun, St. 
Louis (Mo.) Simmons’ Hardware Co., Rock 
Valley (Iowa) Bee, Gulfport (Miss.) Connell Ptg. 
Co., Watertown (N. Y.) Standard, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) The Catholic Sun, Chester (Ill.) Herald, 
Rock Falls (Ill.) News, Norwalk (Ohio) Experi- 
ment-News, Augusta (Ga.) Herald, St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Gazette, Cumberland (Md.) News, Shorts- 
ville (N. Y.) Enterprise, Nashville (Tenn.) Globe, 
Valley City (N. D.) The Times-Record, New 
York (N. Y.) Russkoye Slovo, New York (N. Y.) 
Howard Printing Co., Douglass (Ga.) Progress 
and Homestead (Fla.) Enterprise. 
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The Value of Service 
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An Address to the Thirty-first Annual Convention of the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America; 
delivered on September 18th, 1917, by Charles Henry Mackintosh, President, Direct-Mail Advertising 
Association; and Mail-Service Department, Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; President, Duluth 
Advertising Club;. Vice-President and Director of Service, Stewart-Mackintosh, Inc., Duluth. 


EVER in the history of our mutual in- 
dustry, has the subject of ‘Service’? been 
of greater interest; and the ability to 

render Service of greater value; than at this 
present moment. 

Ever since our country took up the gage of 
battle as a champion of world-democracy; there 
has been a steady withdrawal of young-man- 
power from the ranks of industry and commerce; 
from the twin activities of production and dis- 
tribution. 

All human activity, reduced to the simplest 
terms, consists in the direction of power to the 
attainment of some desired end; and, in the 
natural division of labor, it is the part of age and 
experience to give direction to that power which 
is the natural product of youth and strength. 

Now it was announced at the end of August 
that 200,000 of our young men have taken their 
places as volunteers in the regular army; while, 
early in this present month of September, nearly 
700,000 others between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty-one concentrated in the cantonments 
of our new national army. 

Nearly 1,000,000 men have thus been diverted 
from the productive life of the nation while yet 
continuing to require and to consume certainly 
no less of the necessities of life. 

Now this million of men is taken almost 
entirely from the motive power of the nation, 
since few among men so young have attained to 
positions of direction; and it is pecularily sig- 
nificant that a great majority of this million 
comes from the ranks of distribution rather than 
from those of production. 

A wise provision on the part of our govern- 
ment has prevented the indiscriminate enlistment 
of those who are engaged in the production of 
agricultural or manufactured necessities; thus in- 
suring that there shall be no famine of foodstuffs 
or of other necessities of life and war. 

This essential discrimination, however, has 
caused a correspondingly increased demand for 
men from the ranks of that other great general 
division of our national enterprise which is 
summed up under the term distribution. 

Since the very beginning of organized society, 
these twin functions of production and distribu- 
tion have been the sole concerns of industry and 
commerce; while, of the two, production con- 
tinued to be by far the more important until 
comparatively recent years. 

Distribution, in fact, comprised little more 
than petty problems of transportation; it was the 
province of the sea-captain and of the camel- 
driver; of the peddler and itinerant merchant. 

But, under the intricate development of in- 
dustry which is the distinguishing feature of our 
American civilization; the term distribution has 


taken on new meaning and threatens to rival in 
importance even the basic activity of production. 

Distribution, as we understand it today, in- 
cludes all the functions of the manufacturer’s 
sales-organization, of the wholesaler, of the jobber, 
and of the retailer; in addition to all the problems 
of trans-continental and trans-oceanic transporta- 
tion. 

Practically everything, aside from the _ pro- 
duction raw material and its manufacture into 
articles of commerce, now comes under the 
classification of distribution. 

In the past, distribution has had to wait upon 
production, and production upon demand; but 
now, the creation of demand is the especial task 
of the forces of distribution; to which end are 
devoted the entire energies of tens of thousands 
of travelling salesmen, and of hundreds _ of 
thousands of local salesmen. 

It is the function of these forces to create 
national needs and to cause ten desires to grow 
where one grew before. 

Where formerly the nation breakfasted upon 
coarsely-ground oatmeal scraped from a wooden 
box beneath the grocer’s counter; now it must 
have its choice of fifty tempting breakfast foods 
packed in dainty cartons and protected by sani- 
tary sealed wrappings. 

Where formerly its single suit was home-sewn 
from cloth woven upon a hand-loom with thread 
from the old spinning-wheel beside the smoky 
fireplace; now it must have its sack suit and its 
Prince Albert and its Tuxedo; while the smoky 
fire has given place to the hot-air furnace or to 
the steam radiator. 

Truly, the salesman is the missionary of mer- 
chandizing; preaching the gospel of new needs and 
turning desire into demand for things which never 
were before on land or sea. 

He is the power behind production, since his 
is now the hand to open ever wider the flood- 
gates of demand. 

Without him, more than half the factories and 
mills of America might draw their fires and fire 
their men and write Ichabod—the glory has de- 
parted from us—above their gates. 

And the salesmen, gentlemen, is, almost in- 
variably, the young man. 

Now we begin to apperceive the tremendous 
significance of this withdrawal of nearly a million 
young men, mostly from the ranks of distribution. 

It implies a famine of salesmen; a discon- 
tinuance of the creation of national desires; a 
swift and increasing reduction in national demand; 
and a certain stagnation in production as an 
inevitable corollary. 

Now, although the logic of this conclusion 
cannot successfully be controverted; let us not 
rashly jump to the conclusion that “someone has 
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~blundered’’ or that our national administration 
has been betrayed into a disastrous economic 
mistake. 

In times of war, the actions of a nation must 
be governed not by theories nor by the deduc- 
tions of yesterday but by the facts of today. 

And the first and salient fact in our present 
national necessity is the need for men to become 
soldiers. 

These men must be withdrawn from the com- 
merce of the country, because we have no heredi- 
tary fighting class nor have we a great standing 
army. 

Now it is obvious that they cannot be taken 
from our farms, because never has the whole 
world needed American food more than it needs 
it today. 

Nor can any considerable number be taken 
from our factories; since there is now a tremendous 
national and, indeed, international, need for our 
manufactured articles for military use. 

We must have men first; but men without 
weapons; without clothing; without proper sus- 
tenance; could accomplish nothing in the cause 
of world-democracy. 

And so, upon analysis, our administration had 
no choice in the matter; it was compelled, by 
force of facts, to take the army of democracy 
mainly from the ranks of distribution; relying for 
their replacement upon the energy eden cntive: 
ness of those who were left to serve at home. 

That this was seen and recognized by the 
administration is made evident by this quotation 
from a war-time appeal of the president to the 
American people: 

“Tt is evident to every thinking man that our 
industry on the farms, in the shipyards, in the 
mines, in the factories, must be made more 
prolific and more efficient, than ever, and that 
they must be more economically managed and 
better adapted to the particular requirements of 
our task than they have been; and what I want 
to say is that the men and the women who devote 
their energy to these things will be serving the 
country and conducting the fight for peace and 
freedom just as truly and just as effectively as 
the men on the battle field or in the trenches.” 

We see that there is something more required 
of us than the mere recognition of conditions 
which may result in national disaster unless a 
remedy be found and applied. 

Nor is it not enough that we throw the light 
of our logic upon the cause; but it is our part 
also, as it is our supreme duty, to find and to 
apply the remedy. 

Let us turn to the older and better established 
activity of production and let us see whether we 
cannot gather from its greater experience some 
method which may be adapted to distribution. 

Every time our modern science of distribution 
creates a new national need almost overnight, 
production runs short of man-power. How does 
it supply the deficiency? 

By the invention and application of machinery 
which will enable one man to do the work of 
many. 

Modern machinery has multiplied the man- 
power of the world manyfold; and there need be 
no apprehension but that future world-demands 
upon production always and forever will be met 
with still further mechanical multiplication of our 
productive power. 


Now is it not possible to multiply our powers 
of distribution also through mechanical means or 
through mental contrivances? 

The answer is found in the facts of our com- 
mercial life, developed long before this present 
emergency. 

Our hoists and derricks; our gantry cranes; 
our monorail carriers; our wide web-work of rail- 
ways; our huge docks with their mighty metal 
hands and arms; our swift freight steamers all 
attest to the fact that the science of mechanics 
already has immeasurably multiplied the ca- 
pacity and speed of our capabilities for handling 
and for transporting produce. 

Unquestionably we may look for wider adop- 
tion of these existing mechanical means and for 
increased inventiveness thereof as one result of 
this present national emergency. 

But we have already seen that transportation 
is no longer the whole—nor, indeed, even the 
half—of the modern science of distribution. 

Storage—salesmanship—transportation— these 
are the three great general subdivisions of the 
modern system of distribution; and of the three, 
we have seen that the second is now incomparably 
the most important. 

The entire chain of modern commerce depends 
upon salesmanship. 

The manufacturer must sell to wholesaler or 
jobber before he can continue to manufacture; 
then the wholesaler must sell to the jobber and 
the jobber to the dealer and the dealer to the 
ultimate consumer. 

Clog one link in the chain and the whole motive 
force of merchandising comes to a standstill. 

If the ultimate consumer ceases to desire 
luxuries or even his new necessities, demand for 
them ceases and the dealer’s stock remains upon 
his shelves. 

With full shelves, the dealer is deaf to the 
jobber’s salesmen and so the wholesale stocks also 
remain unmoved, and the manufacturer is unable 
to move his fresh goods from his plant into the 
hands of the middleman. 

He is confronted with a choice between shut- 
ting down his plant immediately or flooding all 
his own storage space with surplus stock, only to 
shut down eventually anyhow. 

“Eventually—why not now?” is the inevitable 
question to be answered in the inevitable affirmative! 

And so salesmanship is no less essential, at 
least, than production or transportation; the sus- 
pension of any one of which must inevitably 
suspend the entire system. 

Now the term “salesmanship’’—like “‘charity”’ 
—covers a multitude of things. 

We recognize, without analysis, that it in- 
cludes the functions of the travelling salesman 
and of the retailer’s salesman or “‘clerk.”’ 

It is because we know that so much man-power 
will be diverted from these two branches of sales- 
manship that we have become apprehensive as to 
the probably effect upon industry as a whole. 

But, of late years, there has been developed 
a means of mechanically multiplying salesmen just 
as manual laborers have been mechanically 
multiplied by machinery. 

This mechanical-multiplication of salesmen is 
better known as Advertising. 

Just as the function of the salesmen is to 
introduce and to explain, to arouse desire and to 
direct demand upon supply; so is it the function 
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of advertising to do precisely these same things. 

But, while the salesmen is presenting his 
message to one prospect; the same message, 
mechanically-multiplied upon the printing press, 
may be presented to tens of thousands of pros- 
pects! 

The answer to a famine of salesman is a flood 
of advertising; prepared with greater skill and dis- 


tributed with keener discrimination than ever 
before. 
A recent issue of Printer’s Ink contains the 


first flying straws which presage the inevitable 
hurricane :— 

Armour & Company, in addition to their 
regular advertising, are planning to invest $100,000 
this fall in a direct campaign to the dealer. 

The H. W. Gossard Company, manufacturer of 
corsets, is planning to aid its sales representatives 
with vigorous direct-order solicitation. 

Selz, Schwab & Company keep a list of some 
30,000 shoe dealers enthusiastically loyal to their 
line, in addition to covering an expansive dealer 
market with a limited number of salesmen and 
receiving from 1,200 to 2,000 daily mail-orders, 
through the extensive and intensive use of direct- 
mail advertising. 

The Cream-of-Wheat Company and Three-In- 
One Oil Company both have demonstrated that 
the mailman can replace the salesman to the 
dealer entirely, when consumer-demand has been 
created and fostered through the proper use of 
periodical advertising. 

Advertising is the answer to the threatened 
failure in our national system of distribution; 
more and better advertising to the consumer to 
offset the loss of retail sales agressiveness; more 
and better advertising to the dealer to replace the 
travelling salesman who have been called to the 
colors, and to enable those who remain on the 
job to do double and triple duty. 

Now the great present need of industry is for 
men who understand and can apply the prin- 
ciples of advertising to distribution. 

And, since a very great part of this new 
advertising is to be of the direct-by-mail variety; 
there is no chance for the bluffer. 

A general campaign may be planned .and 
executed without producing more than a sales 
ripple and still the ‘‘expert’’ responsible for it can 
demonstrate that the “goodwill” resulting from 
“wide publicity’’ is worth far more than the cost 
of the campaign! 

But the direct-mail advertiser must make good 
upon every piece of advertising he prepares—or 
else support the proof of failure. 

He can no more offer the creation of hypo- 
thetical goodwill as a substitute for orders than 
can his brother salesman-in-the-flesh. 

And so the search for direct-mail admen will 
not be complicated by ignorance as to what con- 
stitutes good advertising. 

The greatest advertising ignoramus can_ pick 
the efficient direct-mail advertiser as well as could 
the expert, since both need judge only by results; 
and at small expense since it is the especial 
function of direct-mail advertising to prove itself 
on a small scale before plunging upon a large. 

This very ease and certainty of detecting the 
efficient direct-mail adman will insure a demand 
greatly in excess of the present visible supply; 
and will inevitably drive the advertiser to look 
outside of his own office for effective assistance. 


Now when we want expert advice upon beer, 
bottles, barrels, bombazine, benzine or bread we 
are apt to go to the manufacturer for our facts. 

And when the manufacturers of these—and 
other—articles want expert advice upon direct- 
mail advertising, they are equally apt to come to 
the manufacturers of that same. 

Which, gentlemen, means us. 

Time was when we sold printed paper at so 
much per page or per pound. 

ow we must be prepared to sell printed 
salesmanship; practically at so much per sale, 
since we may not sell two failures in the same 
market. 

Three years ago it was my privilege to demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of several hundred 
members of the Northwest Printers’ Cost Congress 
that the profitable printing of tomorrow would be 
divided between the advertising-agent who was 
also a printer, and the printer who was also an 
advertising agent. 

Now, hastened by the emergency of war, it 
becomes obvious that the profitable printing of 
today will go to the printer who can make it 
profitable and that soon there will be practically 
no other sort of printing. 

For yet a little while there will be an era of 
experiments; but swiftly and surely, the national 
need for rapid resultful mechanical multiplication 
of the means of creating demand will cause 
practically the entire national demand for profit- 
able printing to gravitate into the hands of those 
service printers whose slogan of ‘“‘service’ is the 
Christian name of a fact. 

Now those of us who are not equipped to 
render this sort of service which builds business 
by making each order sell the next; are con- 
fronted with two alternatives: 

We may install service departments of our 
own; or we may combine, through our city, state 
or national organizations, to create central direct- 
mail advertising agencies to serve our clients 
through ourselves. 

In either event there can be no bluff about it; we 
must get men who know their business and who can 
prove their knowledge in results to our customer. 

An advertiser may be lenient about ineffective 
advertising which is merely an insignificant adjunct 
toa highly organized sales-force; but when it becomes 
his principle-sales-agent it must either make 
good or it will carry him down with its failure. 

And so, during the emergency of war-times at 
least, our service must pay for the printing or 
there will be no need for further printing. 

And let us not forget that this war will last from 
five years to two years at the least calculation. 

Long before the end, even the most conser- 
vative of us will be getting out for business or 
getting out of business. 

And not for long shall we be able to get out 
for business with any hope of success unless we 
are able to use expert direct-mail advertising 
service as the basis of our salesmanship; and to 
sell not printing but the increase business which 
our kind of printing will produce. 

This, then, is my conception of the subject 
assigned to me—the value of service to our 
mutual industry. 

To sum it all up in a single phrase; I would 
say that its value to our industry during the next 
five years will, most probably, exactly equal the 
price of existence. 
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One Thousand Sale Bills 
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PENNSYLVANIA printer wants a “‘‘con- 
fidential estimate on some sale bills recently 
printed by me; I want to prove to myself 


and my customer that I am placing a reasonable. 


price on my work. Wages, $17 for fifty-nine hours; 
rent, $22; electric power, 7 cents per kilowat; 
Campbell cylinder driven by 3 h.p. motor.” 

These details are interesting only from the 
point that the printer evidently recognizes some 
of the items entering into the cost of production. 
They are not informative as to the cost of the 
productive hour and that is the only thing the 
writer is interested in. 

This job is three-fourths composition. How 
long did it take a $17 man to set it and lock it 
up? _ How long would it take a $24 man to do it? 
The answer is all a matter of guesswork, unless 
one knows the capabilities of the men. It may 
safely be assumed that the man who is content 
to work fifty-nine hours for $17 is not in the 
same class as the man who can command $24 
for forty-eight hours. One would probably con- 
sume twenty hours on this job while the other 
would just as probably set it up in twelve hours. 
However, here’s the estimate: 


1000 2000 
Stock 20% 502—40 lb erememesee eat oe tect see wai s 83 Boll $ 5.50 
iandlingvancs prontaemier ete eae tee a 715 1225 
Composition—Fifteen hours is a fair average, at $1.40 21.00 21.00 
Press—Make-ready, one-half hour; run 1,000, run 
slow, one and one-half hours; total, two hours at 
ae te BRIS tetouc oO ea eI chance Cre 4.00 6.50 
nk ert ee rete Geren hod SE hw oo des 5 50 
Bindery—Cut, pack and deliver.................-. 25 25 
Geo tall eee cpap eet ei sects once hee gee $29.00 $35.00 


It would seem to be perfectly clear in this 
case that unless a profit is made on the compo- 
sition there can be no worth while profit any- 
where else. The old theory that the composing 
room is simply a feeder for the pressroom is 
slowly dying; the sooner the better; each depart- 
ment must stand on its own base, or as Poor 
Richard has it: ‘Each tub must stand on its 
own bottom, and an empty sack cannot stand 
upright.” 


ONE THOUSAND VOUCHER CHECKS 


A Portland, Ore., buyer wants a fair selling 
price on 1,000 voucher checks, full size, 814x164, 
when folded, 814x314, two-colors on one side, per- 
forated: stock cost at Portland, $8.50; bound in 
ten books at a cost of 20 cents each. What are 
they worth? 


Stocka= Said Lovcose cdelivercdimmnce sc cine nant che ine siete mata cists $ 8.50 


Flandling ands pront seine ey wd neal wee neo ep ie ebale dae 1.75 
- Composition—Two colors and rules, six hours; lock-up, three 
forms, one and one-half hours; total, seven and one-half 
hours;maty $ l:AQaee wee eee tye acti en) cocks cn anntaaoras pure (Osan 
Press—Make-ready, three forms, one hour; run 3,000, register, 
three hours; total, four hours, at $1.10................... 50 
Wrashatp sand! ink serge meen epeier te denen batts enero eretcs tl 50 
Bindery—Perforating 1,000 sheets................0e eee seen eee 1S) 
Guttingsstock’. a Meee Pere re eae tears os is DB 
Ten books, check binding, cost 20 cents...............-+.+-- 2.50 


Packitig afidedeliversaihs. dhe gictsn cs ee Se cries ae Bedi oe 22 


THREE THOUSAND PROGRAMS 


An Oklahoma printer wishes a fair selling 
price on 3,000 copies of a program and book of 
words, in green ink, size, 10x4, cut from 22x32—50 
stock, book sewn with silk floss, 16-pages and 


cover, body set in 9-point. What is the job 
worth? 
ESTIMATE 
Stock—Inside, 3,100, 22x32—60 Ib., 12 cents................:.. $ 19.20 
Covers oi 020x250) lb On Ccents senna at eee aeee 11.50 
iliwentyaspoolses!| keloss ee Eeeei et eee net een re eee 4.80 
iliwompoundssgreenninksraty >| seman meena tet nee 2.00 


Hrelghteana@expressmemer isc. esa ait eso ale Wetec or) eat arte Dies) 


Everall buevey exeral jopdernte, WOR. coc comeoecbcasoeottadoucoorenor 8.00 
Composition—19,000 ems lino., at $1.................++-e0ee- 19.00 
Hand work, make-up, lock-up, ten hours at $1.50........... 15.00 
Press—Make-ready, one sixteen, two hours; run 3,000, three and 
one-half hours; total, five and one-half hours, at $2.25... 12.50 
Make-ready and run cover, four hours, at $1.10............. 4 50 
Bindery—3,000, two eights and cover, wire stitched and sewn 
into Slls those, aie SYS) joree AMM sscacenescecccocuccec WAS) 
ACK SANG UCEY Creme Rae bata et ean wee rey nem 1.00 


otal ear ere, ema c ee cc ecce Rand Tete $112.50 
It seems that this job was sold for less than 
$100; some printers said they would have done 
the work for even less than this. The printers of 
Tulsa, a city of some 18,000 people—there are 
only twelve of them, rated from zero to $10,000— 
should get together, learn their own costs of 
production and resolve not to sell below this cost 
under any circumstances whatever. 


STOCK FURNISHED ON 5,000 BLOTTERS 


An Iowa printer asks for detailed estimate on 
5,000 two-color blotters, stock furnished, “‘we do 


cutting, composition, presswork and delivery.” 
Here’s a close estimate: 
SLOCck—— landline mcutting mance prot ls =nne nts estes $ 2.00 
Composition—Set three or get two electros for black............ 3.50 
Setuthrecwrecglines meee ye 44 Re ees. a he cue gee ME as 1.00 
eockaup me WORLOLnisserceistc Lae ame era ne alee 1.00 
Press—Make-ready, two forms, register, one hour; run, 3,500, 
register, three and one-half hours; total, four and one-half 
Ours ia Ee D100 Meee tere ne pe een ESA Ie une i pee 6.75 
InkeoedBandeblack nn sacs eats. eee tere coors ak re ee: JS 
Bindery=-Gutspacksandedcliver eae ren iene nn aerate 50 
SNGEMN Ooo oh cw CORT Ae POE OE een ae $15.50 


FIVE THOUSAND BUSINESS CARDS 


A local printer asks the price on 5,000 business 
cards, 434x234, ten lines of type, one red line across 
card. This special line is in an old style type, 
not now used by printers generally, and had to 
be specially purchased. Under these circum- 
stances, what is the job worth? 

Stock==sald& Lomcost sya eit te ie ile oe re oa a SvOa/> 


Elandlinggands profi taspemee mine | teem hy roy. eiicee sarc 1.50 
Composition and lock-up for foundry, one hour................. 1.50 
Filectro mee ee ies preety cn en hia emit. opens NO RES 50 
Lock-up for press, black, and two special lines in red........ JE: 
Specialetypemcosme Oncents mann eerie renee: ii is tear tele 75 

Press—Make-ready and register, one hour; run 2,500 black, 2,500 
rede tirvephourssetotalessixe hours. ate lel este sce cistern. 6.60 
Inlaeande wash-Upme yee a ieee oe oe Anan wane dee 65 
Bindery=-Cuts pack andudelivens. wmsnimase a caste raca as 50 
otal eieer sc tem Sere ee en eRe ay, & aire viata aye $19.50 


This is said to have been sold for $14.90 by 
a printer who is continually kicking about the 
bad condition into which the local industry has 
fallen. This printer could easily have secured 
a price of say, $19, if he had been even “‘com- 
panionable with his nearest competitor.’ How- 
ever, the old saying is still true that if each before 
his own door would sweep the street would soon 
be clean. Many people who live in glass houses 
continue to throw stones. 
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CH ICE, You will find it an advantage to both you 
B | G O and your customers to use our Pole 
MMMM ©) QTM Dried Index Bnistols 


TYPE FACES || Ledger Index 


EET 
One of the advantages of dealing Filing Index 


with a large typesetting company 
like the Peterson Linotyping 
Company is the wide selection of Aten ubstl ote 
type faces from which you can have our prompt attention 
take your choice. If you have 
decided opinions on the particular 
face or series for different jobs 


Weights 110 Ib. to 220 lb. ~=Rich Colors 


Swigart Paper Co. 


you can find just what you desire 653 So. 5th Ave. 
in our specimen book and need Telephone Harrison 1156 
have no fear of failure to get it in Home of Hammermill Bond 


any quantity in the shortest pos- 


respeGt. 


SERVICE 


Foreign language and_ special 
work receive careful attention. 


Chicago Typesetting 
Company 


is now located at 


4727 South Dearborn Street 


We have installed new machinery and 
new type faces, and are prepared to 
give the highest quality of work and 
the most efficient service as heretofore. 


MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 


We are increasing this department with 
new display type faces and material 
and can furnish you quick, efficient 


When desired, we send a repre- 
sentative to you promptly upon 
receiving your telephoned request. 


IAT 


Peterson Linotyping 
Company 
523-537 Plymouth Court 


service and the highest quality of work € 
Chicago in the city for catalogues, booklets and 
Telephone Harrison Private Exchange to All publications. 
6280 Departments Telephone Harrison 883 


sible time. You may also rely 
upon satisfactory service 1n every 
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THE NEW CREST OF THE U. T. A. 


—— 
SS 


The American eagle now adorns the printed 
matter of the United Typothetae of America in 
place of the German eagle which has been in use 
heretofore. Objection to a continuance of the use 
of same was offered at the last annual convention 
and the result is the change to the American eagle. 


QUERIES FROM MARYLAND 


When will printers get wise as to cost of pro- 
duction? Here’s a bunch of queries of the 
simplest kind and yet a _printer—a_ professed 
business printer—is up against it, and sad to 
say, establishes a price away below real value. 

The query covers 2,500 letterheads,~ 2,000 
634 envelopes, 500 No. 10 envelopes, and 1,000 
sheets of blank letter paper, all on 16-cent stock. 
The printer made a charge of $18.55, and the 
customer complained. Now what does the cus- 
tomer know of printing values? Simply nothing 
except what the printer tells him. Printers are 
all too free with information as to detailed cost 
of work. Competitors, too, are too ready, after 
work has been done, to submit low prices at 
which they would have delivered the printing. 
In no other line of industry can so much of this 
unbusinesslike practice be found. 


2500 2000 500 

Letterheads Envelopes Envelopes 

8loxll 634 No. 10 

Stock—Said to cost ..... $4.50 $4.25 $2.00 

Handling and profit .. 1.25 1.00 50 

Composition—None..... jon Oe ee Ba 

lock-up olatcwe =n Le. 2D Ie 
Press—Make-ready and 

CUS ee ie een 2 Se 3.00 IE IES. Py 

La kieyges cca ere icra AN) ne) S10 
Bindery—Cut, pack and 

Celi veret nee cs. m0 mb) AD 

$9.25 $8 . 00 $5975 

SoldutOres: 2 ee tee. 7.00 6.50 342) 


Total values, $21.00; sold for $16.75. 

There is but one place in these estimates where 
it is possible to make any worth while profit, and 
that is on the stock. Nevertheless many printers 
seldom ever attempt to make any profit on this 
item. No platen presswork should be charged at 
less than $1.00 an hour and no job should go 
through the pressroom for less than $1.00. There 
is no make-ready on the No. 10 envelopes, hence 
the lower charge for presswork. The blank stock 
cost $1.60, plus profit, $2.00; plus cutting, packing 
and delivery, $2.25. This was sold for $1.80. 
Is not the elevation of the average printer a well- 
nigh hopeless task? 


The Chicago Waste Paper Company, Chicago, 
capital, $25,000, was incorporated October 6th by 
J. Ellsworth Gross, Frank D. Fulton and George 
E. Snyder. 


There is always room at the top for competent 
and efficient heads. 


Profitable Printing —As It 
Should Be 


MUNIN LUUL UU 
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HEN a bunch of printers get together there 

are always some who contend that the 

printing business is not profitable—‘‘no 
money in it any more.’ In such cases it is 
usually possible to place one’s finger on _ the 
individual at fault. 

Printing is just as profitable a business as any 
other, provided it is conducted on_ business 
principles. And the first principle in any business 
is to know cost and then sell at a profit. It is 
true that many printers are failures. They are 
not failures, however, because they are printers— 
they would probably fail in almost any other line 
of industry. The fault is invariably with the 
man rather than with the business. And it must 
not be forgotten that failures are a discredit to 
the ‘ndustry, hence the efforts on the part of 
leaders to eliminate failures. 

Lack of forceful ambition sufficient to cause 
one to study out the whys and wherefores of 
success is a chief cause of non-success. Costs 
are unknown and the printing product is sold 
at the other fellow’s price or, too often, at the 
buyer’s price. The only way to succeed in any 
business is to keep in mind all the time what 
one is in business for. To make a profit. To 
make a profit on a year’s business, one must know 
how to make a profit on the business of every 
day. To make a profit on a thousand jobs one 
must know how to make a profit on each indi- 
vidual job. 

There is only one way to do this and that is 
to know the cost. If a printer hopes to be 
successful he must needs ground himself thor- 
oughly in rudimental business principles, the first 
of which is to make a profit on every dollar 
turned over. Cost knowledge, backed by tech- 
nical knowledge, will build up any industry; 
technical knowledge alone is insufficient. 

Success in business only comes to those who 
obey the laws of progress. And little progress is 
possible in these days where men act singly and 
independent of their fellows. In organization the 
fundamentals of business success are ever to the 
fore in chats, talks, addresses and papers. The 
printer whose mind is in a receptive condition can 
always absorb helpful aids in any convention of 
his co-workers and competitors. If, when his 
competitors claim that composition costs them 
$1.50 an hour, he remains as mum as an oyster, 
and goes out and sells his productive hour at 
$1.00 or less, without knowing its cost, he is ever 
likely to get the idea that “‘printing don’t pay 
any more.” 

Find the cause of unprofitable printing, and 
rest not till it is removed. -Printing is profitable 
in the hands of real business men. 


The technical printer can take any thought, 
wise or witty, and increase or diminish its force 
through judicious use of type. He knows how. 
The business printer with cost knowledge (and he 
is not a business printer unless he has cost 
knowledge) can either make a profit or refuse to 
make a loss. He knows how. 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


CARRIED IN STOCK CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 
Deedee Me Een CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTERS 
SHIPMENT BY ALL 
Sar ee en ae DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
TYPE FOUNDERS THE HARTFORD PRESS 
COMPANY. BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 
PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
THE NEWEST LINE HAMILTON WOOD GOODS 


Hamilton Steel Also a Complete Line of Composing and 


Press Room Necessities, including 


Equipments for TYPE, BORDERS & ORNAMENTS 


° e METAL LEADS & SLUGS 
Pp rintin g Plants IN STRIPS AND CUT 
METAL FURNITURE 


BRASS RULE 


IN STRIPS AND LABOR-SAVING 
HAND NUMBERING MACHINES 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


ANGLE INK KNIVES 
AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
STAPLESET BENZINE & LYE BRUSHES 
arech ieee oe ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
roar a PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 
_ RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 


ARE THE BEST 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


LOGATION  OFRESE LE UN GEE OSES 


BOSTON, MASS. RICHMOND, VA. DETROIT MICE: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
NEW YORK CITY BIULE ACL ORIN axis CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. CINCINNATI, OHIO DENIER GOOF SPOKANE, WASH. 
BALTIMORE, MD. CLEVELAND, OHIO Site LOWS EMOr LOS ANGELES, CAL. WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Set in members of the Cloister Family 
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Usable Knowledge 
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F all printers had a usuable knowledge of the 
fundamental principles underlying modern busi- 
ness, failures would be few, indeed. Technical 

knowledge is of immense advantage in the shops 
where business knowledge can seldom come into 
play. Graduates from the shops usually have 
comparatively little business knowledge. The 
ambition of the workman is to be _ techincally 
perfect. His technical knowledge is in demand; 
in the plant he can use it and it brings him in 
excellent returns. 

Usable business knowledge, is, in the main, 
only adaptable for the front office. Woe betide 
the young printer who starts in business with a 
lack of business knowledge; and in a measure, woe 
betide the business printer who fails to absorb, 
day by day, more and more usable _ business 
knowledge. 


The first business principle is to sell products 
at a profit. All printers admit this, yet thousands 
of them ignore it in practice, having no usable 
business knowledge as to the costs of the product. 
Hundreds of printers neglect to learn the cost of 
their product lest they should lose volume in 


orders. They have no usable cost knowledge 
whatever; it is all guesswork. Hence, price- 
cutting everywhere. And all for the lack of 


usable knowledge. 

Knowledge is power enly when it is used. 
Cost knowledge is of no value unless it is applied 
in estimating and charging. The printer who 
knows his composing room productive hour cost 
him $1.40 and yet sells at $1.00 or $1.25, is a 
candidate for the degree of ph.d. Simply because 
he fails to use his knowledge. 

Josh Billings said that a great many people 
know a great many things that are not so. And 
Josh had many dealings with printers. The 
printer who “‘knows”’ he can sell composition at 
a dollar an hour “‘knows’”’ something that is not so. 

To use knowledge that ‘“‘is not so’ is to 
meander backward; using knowledge that is so 
is to step forward. It is fairly certain that there 
is no industry where so much knowledge that 
’ is put to use as in the printing in- 
dustry. 

And all the while knowledge of value is so 
readily available. It is the simplest and easiest 
thing for a printer to secure cost knowledge for 
his own plant. It is only a.matter of will power 
and determination to use that knowledge. 

Learn the cost of production, learn to reduce 
the cost of production through efficient methods 
and then use the knowledge. Such knowledge is 
a powerful agent in swelling a printer's bank 
account. 


“PEP” VS. VITAMIN 


A food commissioner has given us the scientific 
name of “pep.” It is vitamin. Now, most of 
us will forget all about vitamin, but we are not 
apt to forget the word “‘pep.”’ 

Every employer of labor wants plenty of 
‘“‘bep’” in his office and factory forces, whether he 
possesses that particular property himself or not. 


The call of the age is for men and women, boys 
and girls with plenty of ‘“‘pep.’”’ And rightly so, 
for the pepless worker is of comparatively little 
account except as a mere cog in a wheel. 

“Pep” folks are those who do things; they 
don’t merely talk about doing things, and spend 
time telling other people what ought to be done; 
they do it or get it done. They have initiative 
and they are efficient. They generally manage to 
do the right thing at the right time without 
having to be told; if they must be told, one 
telling is enough. 

But let’s get back to vitamin. 

This “pep’’ germ or vitamin is to be found in 
cabbage, lettuce, spinach, celery and other vege- 
tables, so all that need be done to secure “‘pep’”’ 
germs is to eat plenty of these things. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Hoover urges everybody to eat 
more vegetables and less meat, in order that the 
H. C. L. may be reduced and that the health of 
the people may be improved. These foods, the 
chemists tell us, are rich in lime, phosphate and 
other mineral salts, and these in turn carry 
vitamin, “‘pep,”’ vitality. 

There may be something in all 
sensible and it leads to better and 
Well worth trying, anyway. 

And most of us need more “‘pep. 


this; it sounds 
simpler living. 


” 


INCREASE IN DOMESTIC POSTAGE 


The following increases in rates of postage, 
according to Postmaster General’s Order No. 755, 
dated October 3, 1917, became effective Novem- 
ber 2, 1917: 


Upon all matter of the first-class postage shall 
be charged at the rate of 3 cents for each ounce 
or fraction thereof; and drop letters shall be 
mailed at the rate of 2 cents per ounce or fraction 
thereof, including delivery at letter-carrier offices. 

(A drop letter is one addressed for delivery 
from the office at which it is posted. There is 
no drop rate on any matter except letters.) 

Postal cards shall be transmitted through the 
mails at a postage charge of 2 cents each, includ- 
ing the cost of manufacture. 

It shall be lawful to transmit by mail, at the 
postage rate of two cents apiece, payable by 
stamps to be affixed by the sender, and under 
such regulations as the postmaster general may 
prescribe, written messages on private mailing 
cards, such cards to be sent openly in the mails, 
to be no larger than the size fixed by the con- 
vention of the Universal Postal Union, and to 
be approximately of the same form, quality and 
weight as the stamped postal card now in general 
use in the United States. 


POSTAGE RATES ON LETTERS TO CERTAIN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Pursuant to the above order of the postmaster 
general, the letter rate of postage provided for 
therein will, on and after November 2, 1917, be 
applicable to letters addressed for delivery in all 
those countries to which up to that date such 
mail was transmissible at the rate of 2 cents an 
ounce or fraction of an ounce. 

To all other foreign countries, the Inter- 
national Postal Union rate on letters of 5 cents 
for the first ounce or fraction and 3 cents for 
each additional ounce or fraction of an ounce, 
continues unchanged under the Revenue Act. 
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INSURANCE 


Better insurance at less cost can be 
secured by members of the 


PRINTING: SISix SoG 


from the tollowing companies which 
specialize on Printing Trade risks 


Workmen’s Compensation and all 
other Liability Lines of Insurance 
is written by the Printing Trades 
Division of the 


Millers Mutual 
Casualty Co. 


The oldest Compensation Mutual 
Company. Over $300,000.00 in 
cash savings returned to policy 
holders. Over $500,000.00 paid to 
or held in trust for injured work- 
men or their dependents. 


Fire Insurance is written by 
the Printing Trades Division 
of the 


Integrity Mutual 


Insurance Co. 
and affiliated companies at 
a substantial saving as com- 
pared with the rates charged 
by Stock Companies. _ 


For complete information address: 


Jos. C. Adderly, Secretary 


220 So. State Street 


Chicago 
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Fit Y ourself for a Bigger Job 
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PITTSBURGH steel engraver has for many 
years longed for a bigger job than mere 
artistic engraving. Nevertheless he has 

loved his work, has had great pride in its per- 
fection and artistry, and has enjoyed life generally. 
But he is growing in years, he sees fortunes made 
by men less capable than himself, fortunes made 
through the utilization of his own production— 
steel engraved bonds, and he has often longed for 
the chance to do bigger things. 


But he realizes that he has never made any 
effort to fit himself for greater work; his mind has 
been fixed upon the chiseling of letters on a steel 
plate; his lifelong ambition has been to produce 
the best results obtainable. He knows there are 
bigger jobs to be had, but he also knows that he 
has neglected every opportunity to advance him- 
self in any line of activity outside his chosen 
vocation. He says: ‘““There is always room at 
the top, it is true; but the top can only be 
reached by those who strive day and night to 
get there and fit themselves for the responsibilities 
of the jobs higher up.”’ 


Everybody, if asked, would say they would 
like to have a job at, say $10,000 a year; but not 
one in 10,000 would put forth any effort to earn 
a $10,000 salary. There’s the rub. Most of us 
pretend to certain ambitions that we do not 
possess. Most of us are sincere enough when 
we express a wish for a bigger job with a bigger 
salary; but very few of us qualify ourselves to 
render the service needed from a $10,000 man. 


The fact is most men and women—especially 
men perhaps—are lured by other things than 
mere money. They imagine that they are cap- 
tivated by the lure of coin, but, ah, no, other 
things obsess them. Take the men who earn 
say, $40 a week; nine out of ten of them spend 
all they earn and are no better off on one Mon- 
day than on any preceding Monday. They may 
imagine they want money, but in fact, they want 
other things more than they want money, other- 
wise they would hoard or bank or save the 
money. Sometimes laziness, sometimes sport, and 
sometimes luxuries command all cash obtainable. 
The inward desires of most people are stronger 
than their outward desires and the dollars filter 
or fritter away. 


Few men have the taste for the duties and 
the service that goes with big salaries, even when 
they have the capabilities. The man who wants 
a big job must needs work night and day, Sun- 
days and holidays, to fit himself to render big 
service. Only big service commands a big job, 
as a rule. He must not only be ready but eager 
to assume big responsibilities, perform unpleasant 
tasks, settle irritating problems, and stand in the 
forefront of the battle of business life. There is 
always room at the top for those who fit them- 
selves for the larger tasks, who have a high aim, 
and who persistently climb up toward the top 
without standing on the shoulders of those below. 


Fit yourself for a bigger job. 


CONTEMPT PRIOR TO INVESTIGATION 


Hundreds of printers when approached on the 
subject of their acquiring a knowledge of costs of 
production in their own plants, answer to the 
effect that—what’s the use?—those printers who 
make the most noise about costs are the very 
ones to cut prices; or, they have no time to 
bother with a lot of red tape; or, they are too 
busy filling orders; or, they can’t find time to 
investigate something of doubtful value. 

Herbert Spencer says that there is one prin- 
ciple which is a bar against all information, a 
stumbling block in the path of all progress, a 
proof against all argument, and _ this principle 
cannot fail to keep a man in everlasting ignorance. 
This principle is contempt prior to examination. 

And Herbert Spencer is right. The greatest 
bar to progress in the printing industry is the 
lack of interest shown by the printers themselves 
in their own advancement. They would acclaim 
that their sole object in business is to make 
money, and yet they will not investigate for 
themselves in their own plants the surest way to 
accomplish this end. They plod along in the 
same old way, struggling to secure orders rather 
than striving to obtain only profitable work. 
Ignorance and indifference have ever stood in the 
path of progress, and probably ever will. 

The desire for real advancement must spring 
from within; no amount of persuasion can con- 
vince an unwilling mind. 


FRANK TALKS TO CUSTOMERS 


A Texas printer who has ev dently succeeded 
in getting away from the commonplace style of 
announcement sets a good _ pace for _ printers 
generally. He has nothing to say about the 
cheapness of his product, neither dces he rush 
in with an “Estimates cheerfully furnished”’ pre- 
varication—for no wise printer in these days finds 
much cheer either in making estimates or in 
filling orders secured on _ price-cutting—but he 
talks frankly and in a somewhat independent 
manner. 

Printers generally are invited—not so much to 
copy this style, but—to absorb the principle back 
of the style and do business on strictly business 
principles; in other words—to make money. 

This is the announcement worthy of considera- 
tion and emulation. If possible, improve upon it: 

A printer can save a little on ink, cut a little on stock, and renig a 
trifle on count, and get by with it for awhile, but Nemesis is on that 
man’s trail and he will be forced to continually hunt new customers. 

When I opened my little shop a few years ago I had great hope of 
securing the confident patronage of a select list of customers. I adopted 
then, and have constantly adhered to, a policy of fairness in my dealings, 
and am free to confess that I do not deal with those who do not treat 
fairly with me. 

The reward of that policy has been the patronage of the most loyal 
customers one ever had and I am sure this shop enjoys their confidence 
to a degree seldom, if ever, equalled. 

I am not asked for a price on one job out of a hundred. 

I have the same list of cutomers month after month—with a good 
one added now and then. 

I find it unprofitable to bid on jobs, but am always glad to give 
an approximate charge. 

I am not the cheapest printer in this city, but my patronage comes 
entirely from those successful business people who know the full 
purchasing power of every dollar they spend. 

This seems to the writer to be a simple, frank 
talk to prospective customers and one that should 
win the confidence of buyers. 


As a printer grows older he has more sympathy 
for the fellow who can’t deliver the goods. 
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DWIGHT BROS. PAPER COMPANY 
Telephone Harrison 395 :: 626-636 So. Clark Street ful 
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Service That Satisfies 
Te E D ale ON 
Federal BOOK 

BINDERS 


Electrotype Co. 


VOCPOTDODTODTOVANTOC UDO UOC OEP ETA UDOT TOOT T ETAT 
Z 


412-420 Orleans Street 
Chicago 


TELEPHONES} Main 4928 


Lead Mould Process Plates Aitomatien 3423 


Nickelsteeltypes 
Electrotypes “Books Bound by Us are 
Phones Wabash 8100-1 732 Federal Street Bound to Satisfy” 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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'W hat Do You Know About 
Paper? 


TULLE 
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N eastern paper house has submitted a 
A string of questions to its paper salesmen — 
men who are supposed to be _ thoroughly 
qualified to answer any problem put to up them 
by the printer. A study of these questions leads 
one to the conclusion that the best of us have 
still a great deal to learn about the common 
things in everyday life in our industry. 

This firm offered three prizes for the best 
sets of answers to the fifty questions. The writer 
selects about half these questions and_ invites 
progressive printers to test out their own knowl- 
edge and ability on them. The printer who can 
answer over 50 per cent of the problems is 


certainly better qualified to render good service 


to his customers than is he who can but hesi- 
tatingly answer only 10 per cent of them. Here, 
then is a real test of efficiency for the employing 
printer to apply to himself and his sales staff. 

1. What is the “‘felt’’ side of a bond paper? 

Ze W ye iseeitmraitiicults to “obtain a good 
register of three or more colors on a bond paper? 

3. If a halftone is to be used on a bond 
paper how coarse a screen should it be? 

4. What is a Ben Day plate? 

5. What printing effects can be obtained with 
a Ben Day plate? 

6. What is the 
and a ledger? 


difference between a bond 


7. Is a sulphate sheet as good as a sulphite 
sheet? 

8. What is the 
skin and French folio? 

9. What is the difference between a linen and 
a bond? 

10. Why is it necessary to have a high grade 


difference between onion- 


coated paper for three and four color process 
printing? 

11. What is meant by “picking’> What 
suggestions can you make as to a remedy? 

12. What is lightweight coated paper? Super 
calendered>? Machine finish? Antique? 

13. Why do lightweight papers cost more 


than others? 

14. What are the characteristics of a “‘bible”’ 
paper? 

15. If a printer expects to use a dull coated 
paper for the first time, what suggestions would 
it be advisable to offer? 

16. What are the features of a good “‘offset’’ 
paper? 

17. How can a good grade of blotting be 
distinguished from a poor grade? 

18. What is a pasted bristol? What is its 
advantage? 

19. Which is better for fine halftone work, a 
coated blank or a translucent? 

20. What are the characteristics of a good 
index bristol? 

21. How should a blue or a red eight-ply 
railroad be cut (power or rotary), and why? 

22. Which way will the grain run in a 
twenty-eight inch roll of cardboard? 

23. What is “‘repp’’ tissue? 


24. How much, approximately, does a bundle 
of strawboard weigh? 

25. What is a “tympan’” paper? Why is an 
oiled tympan paper better than one not oiled? 


A MISCONCEPTION CORRECTED 


Possibly nine-tenths of the printers—both city 
and country who have not studied costs closely 
have the habit of adding, say 20, 30 or 50 per 
cent to supposed costs and then imagine that 
they are making 20, 30 or 50 per cent profit. 
Waiving for the moment the question as to what 
goes into the cost of a job (except to say that 
there can be no semblance of profit until all 
possible costs shall have been counted in), let it 
be assumed that most printers figure profits on 
costs—real or supposed. 

In nearly every business both the cost of 
doing business and the profits are based upon 
the total sales, and the gross sales represent the 
total selling price of all material, labor and ex- 
pense— together with profit—of all products sold 
during a given period, say a year. 

Suppose that the sales for a year total $25,000 
and that profits have been figured at 25 per cent; 
this 25 per cent is taken from the $25,000 and 
shows an alleged profit of $6,250, and assumes 
that the product cost $18,750. But if the total 
cost of this product is looked into it will be found 
that it is $20,000. Now subtract the cost, 
$20,000, from the total sales, $25,000, and the 
remainder is only $5,000, not $6,250. Here is a 
deficiency of $1,250, or 5 per cent on the total 
sales. Does not this uncover a common error 
practiced by a large proportion of business men— 
including some printers? It is clear, therefore, 
that— 

To get 4 per cent profit, add nearly 414 per 
CenitscOmCOSt. 


To get 5 per cent profit, add nearly 514 per 
cent to cost. 

To get 6 per cent profit, add over 61% per 
cent to cost. 

To get 7 per cent profit, add nearly 8 per 
cent to cost. 

To get 714% per cent profit, add over 8.1 per 


cent to cost. 

To get 8 per cent profit, add nearly 9 per 
cent to cost. 

To get 9 per cent profit, add 10 per cent to cost. 

To get 10 per cent profit, add over I1I per 
Cente LOmCOSt. 

To get 121% per cent profit, add over I4 per 
cent to cost. 

To get 15 per cent profit, add nearly 18 per 
cent to cost. 

To get 17% per cent profit, add over 21 per 
cent to cost. 

To get 20 per cent profit, add 25 per cent to 
cost. 

To get 25 per cent profit, add 3314 per cent 
to cost. 

To get 30 per cent profit, add nearly 43 per 
cent to cost. 

To get 3314 per cent profit, add 50 per cent 
to cost. 

To get 35 per cent profit, add nearly 54 per 
Cen Ge toOmcost:. 

To get 40 per cent profit, add 6614 per cent 
to cost. 

To get 50 per cent profit, add 100 per cent 
CONCOST. 
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Meeting War 
Conditions 


Demands conservation of labor by increased 
efficiency in every department of business 


The best opportunity for conservation of 
labor in the printshop is in the composing 
room, which often shows the greatest waste 


The printer who is beginning to feel the 
pinch of war conditions on labor can relieve 
himself and at the same time perform a 
patriotic duty by installing the Monotype in 
his composing room. 


The Monotype will do more to conserve 
labor in composition than any other machine 
ever invented, and at the same time provide 
for the conservation of labor of the hand 
compositors by supplying them with all the 
material needed to make them a hundred per 
cent efficient instead of only sixty or seventy, 
as now. [he Monotype and Non-Distribu- 
tion will help the task of Meeting 
W ar Conditions 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
Philadelphia 


NEW YORK, World Building BOSTON, Wentworth Building 
CHICAGO, Plymouth Building TORONTO, Lumsden Building 
Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 


vy, 


the Presses that 
Revolutionized 
Proofing! 


Buy only genuine Vander- 
cook Proof Presses direct from 
thecreatoranddeveloper. Three distinct 
styles and a number of different sizes: 


Composing Room Cylinders 
Roller Series Presses 
Rocker Series Presses 


All genuine Vandercook Presses have a rigid, im- 
movable bed, and greater accuracy and rigidity 
of impression than any other printing press. 

If you need additional proofing facilities you will 
stand in the light of your own advancement 
unless you investigate the Vandercook Proof 
Presses as they are now built. Address 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 


Originator and Developer 
of the Modern Proof ‘Press 


559-565 West Lake Street, Chicago 


Improve Your Equipment 


WITH 


Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters 
Challenge Cylinders and Paper Cutters 
Golding Presses and Paper Cutters 
Hacker Proof Presses, Potter and Poco 
Hamilton Wood and Steel Furniture 
Sectional, Groved and Patent Blocks 
Binding Machinery— Stitchers, Folders, 
Punches, Perforators, etc. 
Motors — Variable and Constant Speeds 
Chases — Steel and Cast Steel 
Pressroom Specialties 
New and Used Outfits 
Large Stock Guaranteed Machinery 
Miehle, Century, Huber, Optimus, etc. 
Pony and Large Nearly New or 
Rebuilt Cylinders 


Ask For laformation 


Phones: 
Harrison 6889 
Auto. 65-189 


Shops: 
215-23 W. 
Congress St. 


MACHINERY CO_ 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


703 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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W hen Is a Printer Old? 
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ILLIAM JAMES, a great 
said that most men are “‘old fogies at 


twenty-five.”’ Ever meet any young old 
fogies in the printing industry? 

A Chicago printer said, when forty, that he 
was determined to retire at fifty. He is at it 
yet and this was fifteen years ago. Now he says 
he will retire at sixty. Probably at sixty-five he 
will wish to retire at seventy. And so it goes. 
Man is as old as he feels. 

In the great Elizabethian era a man was old 
at forty, and, sad to say, often had to be in- 
valided before that. That was an age of gay 


NIVISUSUUVRDOVUOULL LEU 


psychologist, 


life. Today all men work harder and _ live 
longer. 

A young printer of Chicago said that he 
finished his education when he was sixteen. For 


the land’s sake, man, youth stops when there is 
no more to learn. 


The astronomer, Laplace, was overtaken by the 
reaper at seventy-eight while still working. He 
expired with the sentence: ‘“‘What we know is as 
nothing; what we do not know is immense beyond 
our conception.” 

Ask any of the old time printers of Chicago, 
still plugging away at the game, if they know 
everything about printing. The answer will in- 
variably be: “Something new presents itself 
nearly every day.” 

The poet-philosopher, Goethe, finished his im- 
mortal Faust when eighty, and died at eighty- 
three. Bismarck also died at eighty-three and 
accomplished his greatest work during the last 
twelve years of his life. 

The painter, Titian, worked up to the last 
minute of his ninety-ninth year, and grew in 
ability and knowledge up to the very end. 
Gladstone hewed trees in his Hawarden Park 
almost daily after he was seventy, and his recrea- 
tion was learning an additional new language. 

Walter Scott wept over the fact that he was 
an old man at fifty-five. Samuel Johnson, the 
first dictionary maker, said a man had reached 
his best at thirty-five. Montaigne, of “What 
know I” fame, retired at thirty-eight to spend his 
“declining years’’ in peace and quiet study. 

Thousands of printers are satisfied at thirty 
to forty. They call their prejudices their prin- 
ciples and absorb no new ideas. Nothing more 
to learn: old age grips them. The average man 
grows old early in life; the active man with an 
open, receptive mind grows right up to the last. 
The great men—the Gladstones, the Goethes, the 
Titians, the Bismarcks, never grow old and _ use- 
less—they never stand still to die of inaction. 
They are never satisfied, hence they continue to 
grow. 

Still learning at eighty-eight is the case of a 
Chicago dentist who, after five years setting 
type on the old ‘ Wellspring,” and the “Youth’s 
Companion,” was induced to throw down the 
composing stick and take up the nippers and 
pliers. He became a leader in his profession, has 
lectured in the colleges of Germany and is in 
demand wherever dentists congregate. And _ he 
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gives the credit for his success to his printing 
office training. He is still youthful and, mera 
near ninety, is still learning. 

When a printer says: “I know all I need to 
know,” he stops growing. This may be at 
thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, it matters not. 
He is old and starts the downward road the hour 
he realizes that he has nothing more to learn. 

Keep well abreast of the leaders in the in- 
dustry; keep learning and you'll stay youthful and 
active. 


COST SYSTEM MAKES HIM DOUBT 


A Massachusetts printer asks the Ben Franklin 
Monthly as to the value of 18,000 catalogues, 
96 pages, no cover, mostly monotype, stock is 
25x38—60, costing 10 cents. This printer has 
put in the Standard Cost System and acknowl- 
edges that his records surprise him greatly, so 
much so that he is in doubt as to what charges 
to make. 

Every printer who puts in a cost system is 
treated to a great many surprises; he is chiefly 
surprised at the ignorance that has _ possessed 
him for many years. And, as is the case with 
this printer, he relies more upon his lack of 
knowledge of yesterday than upon his records of 
today. The wise printer relies upon his cost 
records and, as in this case, the outside estimator 
hesitates where cost figures are actually known. 
Cost records are away ahead of any estimates as 
bases for charges. However, let’s to the estimate: 


Stock—110 reams, 25x38—60, 10c...... $ 660.00 


Handling, cost in Massachusetts... .. 60.00 
Protitenwell@ ment tsa a cee ame on 65.00 
Composition—Mono., $1.25 M; 600 M 
ems, 54 pt., 60 M ems, 8 pt., 36 M 
ems, 10 pt., total, 696 M ems, $1.25. 870.00 
Make-up, with small cuts, 20 hours, 
SILA Oar re ere eM A ORC. MaRS, 28.00 
Lock-up, 6 16's, 71% hours, $1.40.... 10.50 
Press—make-ready, 6 16's, 9 hours; 
run 108 M, 25x38, 108 hours; total, 
li ahoursmed2:00, 9087 3 ica. Suen. i he 234.00 
[ny ope as sha Les aces We ene: aS 23.00 
Bindery_.o 16's, 18. Mj at $9.50... -... 171.00 
Rackingsand delivery... as .o 40 bo) 10.50 
$2,132.00 


So far as the writer can learn this job has been 
sold for many years at about $10.00 a page, or 
$960.00. During the last few years prices have 
gone up slightly until in 1916 the price per 
page was about $13.50 to $14.00. 

Is it any wonder that this good Massachusetts 
printer was surprised when his costs showed that 
he actually lost 8!4 per cent on the job? And 
yet this is the kind of surprises modern printers 
are uncovering when repeat orders come _ in. 
This catalogue is worth $22.25 a page and should 
not be done by any sane printer for much, if any 
less. 

Doubt not the records of the Standard Cost 
System; examine all deadwood. ‘“‘Be not faithless 
but believing.” 


The American Sample and Printing Company 
has recently incorporated with a capital of $75,000. 
The incorporators are A. J. Bidstrup, Alfred Beck 
and R. Aronson. 
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Make Voursbacme:cgbes. 


By C. H. Boynton, Hamilton, Texas 
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T is incumbent on us to make our business 
pay, for unless it does pay we cannot con- 
tinue long to discharge the important duty 

of helping, through the instrumentality of our 
paper, to improve the moral and material condi- 
tion of the community where we live, and of 
aiding in the improvement of society—-a work to 
which every true newspaper man should un- 
reservedly devote himself. 

I would therefore state that it is equally 
important that the publisher look after the 
financial end of his paper as it is to direct editorial 
policies, for the paper cannot be of benefit to 
either the publisher or the community without 
the successful management of both. In dealing 
with this subject I shall consider the job office as 
well as the department pertaining strictly to the 
publication of the paper, for nearly all weekly 
papers maintain a job department. 

The successful paper, as I view it, is one in 
which every department is watched and managed 
carefully, with a full realization of the respon- 
sibility resting upon its editor and_ publisher. 
The losses that come to a newspaper office are 
not usually in large chunks. It is the little 
“‘leaks’’ that undermine the business, that cripple 
it and finally lead to its utter failure. Attention 
therefore must be given to the “‘details’’ or the 
first thing we know the whole business will be 
wrecked and destroyed beyond redemption. 

In the first place, I have learned from long, 
and I may say some costly experience, that order 
and system in the office are the great funda- 
mentals in avoiding the “‘leaks’’ that sap the 
vitality of the printing business. No enterprise, 
whatever its character, can prosper without the 
enforcement of these two great essential regu- 
lations. The stock must be kept free of dust 
and dirt so that it will not deteriorate or become 
wasted, and so arranged that no time will be 
lost in getting hold of what is wanted for the 
work in hand. ‘“‘Time is money” and the time 
of a good printer is a costly factor in the publi- 
cation of a paper or in the other work of the 
office. Therefore it behooves us to inaugurate 
and enforce such policies as will save time. 

Another item in this kind of saving in the 
print shop is the keeping of the type in the cases 
and not allowing dead jobs and other matter 
to accumulate. Few weekly papers are equipped 
with as complete a supply of type as is desired 
and needed, for type costs lots of money these 
days, and we can hardly calculate the time abso- 
lutely lost by the printer in hunting letters, to say 
nothing of the loss in the damage to the type 
when it is left standing, face exposed, on the galley 
or the imposing stone. 

And another way we often fail to economize 
is in the kind of stock used. Bond paper should 
not be used in a job where a cheaper grade of 
paper will answer every purpose. The customer 
wants only what is needed and often leaves the 
matter of stock selection to the printer who ought 
to know best, and who earnestly desires to give 
his customer good and satisfactory service and 
to treat those who favor him with their patronage 


honestly and fairly, but to do this he need not be 
extravagant and wasteful. 

The machinery in the office should be kept 
scrupulously clean and the publisher should see 
that it is not allowed to become covered with 
grease and dirt, causing it soon to wear out and 
even while still being used to require more time 
in its operation. 

An important thing, not only as to the char- 
acter of the work turned out, but in a financial 
way, is the care of rollers. No ink should be 
allowed to dry on the rollers, especially on the 
job press where the finer quality of inks is used. 
Good rollers are necessary to good printing and 
should be taken care of if we would avoid loss 
along this line. 

Another thing—I believe it pays to have 
competent men in charge of the mechanical de- 
partment of a paper, for cheap labor is not the 
most economical. But that does not mean that 
we should have a $20, an $18, or a $12.50 printer 
distributing “‘pi.’’ Work that can be done by an 
inexperienced hand should not have to be done 
by one who is competent to handle a difficult 
job. That kind of a waste and leak must be 
avoided if we expect to make our business a 
financial success. But too many apprentices who are 
just working “‘to learn the business’’ are in the way 
and are a source of annoyance and useless expense. 

It should be the rule of every well-regulated 
office to keep everyone busy. No idle hand should 
ever be found in the office at any time. And a good 
foreman will see that every printer has something 
to do. 

It is hardly possible for me to mention every- 
thing connected with the print shop, the proper 
management of which will stop the leaks and 
result in saving money for the publisher. But 
these rules should prevail and must prevail in 
the print shop of every successful paper, viz.: 
care in buying stock and other material, care in 
handling them, and care in the pricing of work 
done. There should be figured a profit for the 
publisher in every transaction, and then great 
care should be taken in keeping the books and 
making collections. The failure to collect many 
small accounts will make the loss pile up and if 
the loss approaches the profits the business is 
doomed to failure. 

I would not presume to advise other printers 
how to manage their business, for I realize that 
circumstances differ according to locality, and 
each one must study his own surroundings; but 
from my _ experience am convinced that the 
few suggestions I have offered will apply to any 
paper no matter where it is published. It is 
my belief that the newspaper should be, and may 
be, made the greatest force for righteousness, not 
excepting the ministry, in any community. And 
the publication of a paper is fraught with greater 
responsibilities than any other business or calling 
in the world. The paper goes silently into the 
thousands of homes and is read by the oldand 
young. It helps in a most powerful way to mold 
the character of the people where it circulates, 
and therefore becomes an instrument for good 
or evil—to what extent will never be known this 
side of eternity. It therefore behooves. the 
publisher to guard his business well and to see 
that the great opportunity afforded him to serve 
mankind is not curtailed by mismanagement and 
financial failure. 
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Do Business by Mail ° 
“ It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue Exclusively = 


contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 


quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: + . 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs, Cutting Machines 


Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs, 


Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. ; 
Ross-Gould, 1001 Olive Street, St. Louis | 
20 S$S- G Ow p 


Mailing — OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


STS St.Louis OSWEGO, N. Y. 


F. A. Barnard & Son 


529 S. Dearborn Street 


234 Different Items of 
Book and 1488 of Cover 


PAPERS | 


Backed by the kind of service we give our customers, 
should attract a share of your business. 


Buy from the only 
Chicago manufacturers of 


& 


PRINTING INKS 


Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


JAMES WHITE PAPERCO. 


Telephone—Main 875 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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GREATEST DECADE OF THEM ALL 
When Gilbert L. Byron was asked: “What, 


in your opinion, is the greatest and best decade 
in the world’s history?’ he promptly replied: 
“The best time is now, the best place is here.”’ 


(Continuing, he said that we ag printers are 
now living in the most wonderful era the world 
has ever known. Within the recollection of 
those of us whose hair is tinged with gray, and 
others whose bump of intelligence has pushed the 
hair aside, we have seen electricity harnessed to 
the greatest power in the world—the printing 
press; the X-ray has not only searched the 
innards of the human frame divine, but light 
has been forced into the innermost workings of 
the printing business; the air has been conquered 
and no printer need ever be “up in the air’ with 
regard to his present standing; we have the 
vacuum cleaner and some of us still cling, without 
rhyme or reason, to the vacuum bank account. 


And the printing business has almost kept 
pace with the procession. The world of business 
realizes nowadays that printers have grown up 
and stand higher than ever in their several 
communities. True, we are not all financiers, 
but printers generally have shown by their 
modern forward movements that they are above 
the average in intelligence—they are industrious, 
capable, painstaking, public-spirited, hustling citi- 
zens of the grandest and best country on earth, 
and have a better prospect than ever of securing 
a well deserved reward. 


This is the day of co-operation. You well 
emember the time when printers thought they 
had a lot of trade secrets; today there are no 
trade secrets; everything is free and above 
board; conventions are held to benefit the pro- 
moters, because the benefit of each is the benefit 
of all; interchange of ideas is part of our very 
life and growth. We don’t have to wait nowa- 
days till we have time to work out all the details 
of our progress; if we will but exhibit a reasonable 
degree of faith in our fellow printers, we may 
easily profit by the experience of others. 


Co-operation has built the greatest institution 
the world has ever known—the United States of 
America. Co-operation will, if rightly directed, 
achieve any conceivable possible result. No 
printer can accomplish great things alone. Unity 
attains strength. Co-operate and keep step with 
opportunity. 


CINCINNATI NEWS 
The Ben Franklin Club of Cincinnati has 


entered into their fall activities with great zest. 
October 2nd was the opening day of the 1917-18 
season and a luncheon was held at which President 
Braunwart outlined the policies to be pursued. 
The plan is not to have set speeches at the 
gatherings, but to have open discussions on 
current events in the trade. 

How well this worked out was proved by the 
following meeting, when many phases of the trade 
were touched upon. It was reported that a 
certain trade composition house gave seventeen 
estimates on a 200-page catalogue for a_ local 
wood working machine house and four of the 
plants were job press shops. Another case was 
presented when a certain brass manufacturing 
company asked for thirty-four estimates during 
the month of July and eighty estimates during the 
month of Ausust. Qui of "a. totalyonmlia 
estimates cheerfully furnished, this printer through 
error or by guessing received one of the jobs 
amounting to $9.75, and at the meeting wanted to 
know how a printer could make any money by 
submitting bids to concerns as mentioned above 
who get bids on everything from $1.00 up. 

All of the suggestions and complaints made will 
be brought to the attention of the board of 
directors at their next meeting. 


NEW MONOTYPE FACES 


The Lanston Monotype Company, Philadelphia 
has just issued a book of specimens of new mono- 
type faces including types, borders and rules. 
The following is an extract from the announce- 
ment of the new faces: 

‘“‘Much of your business success depends on 
your matrix equipment, for type is the vehicle 
that carries the message and leads the way to 
business success. Whether in a commercial print- 
ing office or a newspaper office, the lack of 
adequate matrix facilities must of necessity mean 
the lack of type equipment. If you have the 
facilities to furnish an abundance of type of the 
latest and best faces, you are first in line to get 
a share of the big business boom.” 


Printers are numerous who invest hundreds or 
even thousands of dollars in type and machinery 
and yet never learn what it costs to produce 
printing. They sell their product for “what we 
can get,’ and then complain that “printing 
doesn’t pay.” 
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PROFIT 62M" stA8&% COST 
© 4+ WHEN YOU KNOW 3% 

Join the Wisconsin State Franklin Club. Through its efforts the University 

of Wisconsin Extension Division will show Wisconsin Printers how to find costs 

and keep accounts. A Club Membership entitles you to one year’s subscription 

for the Ben Franklin Monthly. Many other benefits derived from the Club. 


Send in your application today. Address Walter Mayer, Secretary, Madison, Wisconsin 


For the printer, dealer, millman, publisher, box maker and all who 


Insure the most economi- Used by the best handle paper and card stock. Tells equivalent weight in any size; equiva- 
y q 
cal power and control of : ? L 


printing machinery. G. known printers. 


lent price per hundred sheets in card stock; equivalent sheets to bundle of 
boards in any size; the proportionate size of any cut or drawing for reduc- 
tion or enlargement. 


Alternating and Direct Current Cantwell, Madison, says: “It is well worth the price.” 
Shattock & McKay, Chicago: ‘“‘It is essential.” 


McFetridge, Philadelphia: ‘*We need it in our business.” 
Cc LI N E EL E C T RI Gc M F G. C O e Price, $1.50, net. With Ben Franklin Monthly one year, $2.25. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago 


SS | o —————— 
Cline-Westinghouse Motor Equipments Paper Equivalentor 


‘Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and,electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee} Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ““GLOBETYPE” has been 4 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Wants and For Sale 


Advertisements inserted under this head- 
ing at 25 cents per line. Minimum charge 
$1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a 
four-line advertisement or less for $5.00; 
twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


WE HAVE A GOOD OPENING for a 
live, ambitious city salesman, one who has 
some knowledge of the printing or litho- 
graph business preferred. Give full partic- 
ulars in first letter. Perkins Bros. Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


SALES MANAGER—Practical printer who 
has managed sales for large, first-class 
concerns, having wide acquaintance with 
the trade, is desirous of making a change. 
If you have the right prospects and liberal 
proposition to offer for experience, address 
‘“‘Capable,’’ care of Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


SPOT CASH for used Miehle Presses of all 

sizes. Give size of bed and factory 
number. State what condition they are in. 
—Presses, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 
Federal Street, Chicago. 


BINDERY FOREMAN wanted for medium 
sized plant in Middle West; open shop; 
permanent position for the right man.— 
F., care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 
Federal Street, Chicago. 


BINDERY MACHINERY FOR SALE— 

Write your needs. I am breaking up my 
bindery and have just what a printer needs 
for soft binding. Write—Opportunity, care 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


PRINTING SALESMAN wanted for out- 
of-town position. High class work on 
catalogues and booklets. State full par- 
ticulars in confidence.—A. B., care Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 
PLATTEN PRESS FEEDER, steady, one 
that can make ready small jobs, pleasant 
surroundings, $12 to $16. Lakeside Printing 
Co., Racine, Wis. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY 

I thoroughly understand these branches of 
the printer’s business. I have some spare 
time and can take care of one more set of 
books.—Printers’ Accountant, care Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINE WANTED for cir- 

cular work. Second hand bargain sought, 
for which advertiser will pay spot cash. 
State full particulars and price.—Folder, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—We buy, sell for you, or ex- 

change Printing Machinery and Outfits. 
Consult us. Large stock of used and over- 
hauled machinery for printers, binders and 
folding box makers.—Wanner Machinery 
Co., 703 S. Dearborn Street, Phone Harrison 
6889, Chicago. 


HAVE YOU OLD PLATES AND METAL 

—It is worth as much today as ever it 
will be. I will pay good prices. Let me 
know what you have; not a junk dealer.— 
Old Metal, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY to buy 
half interest in well established specialty 
printing concern in Middle West. Write for 
full particulars.—A. B., care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


A MEMBER of U. T. of A. who is selling 
out his business, seeks a situation as up- 
to-date compositor, proofreader or foreman. 
Union—Address ‘‘Caxton’’ care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Complete bindery for sale 

cheap for cash: One 82-inch power cutter 
with motor, one Twentieth Century Monitor 
wire-stitcher with motor, one board shears, 
one standing press, one job backer, one foot- 
power perforating machine, one numbering 
machine, round-cornering machine, finishing 
rolls, type cabinet with type, pressing 
boards, tables, etc.—Address J. Hornig, 
1315 Emerson Ave. No., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


PROOFREADER seeks change; accustome: 

to the better grades of work. Willing t« 
leave Chicago.—Proofreader, care Bel 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE—JOB PLANT. Three Gordons 
one equipped with automatic feeder; up 
to-date composing room and small bindery 
Owner caught by draft. Will sell cheap fo 
cash, or will arrange terms with reliable 
man.—Jobbing Office, care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


JOB AND MAKE-UP MAN desires steady 
situation; forty years of age; married; 

union.—Job Hand, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—High ‘grade equipment as fol- 

lows. Special offer 35x50 Miehle, four- 
roller combination delivery, air springs, 
overhauled, now in our shop selling for price 
of $2,000, $300 cash, balance on easy terms. 
Also 39x53 four-roller Miehle, late style, fine 
condition, time price, $3,000; 39x53 older 
style Miehle, four-form rollers, combination 
delivery, $2,200; 23x28 Campbells; 26x32 
Optimus; 26x35 Huber Pony Cylinders; Pony 
Drums, 16x21 to 19x25. C. & P. Gordons— 
8x12, 10x15, 12x18 and 14x22. Stitchers— 
+, 4 and z in. Monitor; Seybold Duplex 
Trimmer, $500; 25x34 in. Hall Circular 
Folder, 4 folds; 25x28 Anderson Special 
Parallel Folder; } to 5 H. P. D. C. Motors 
with Controllers for Cylinders and Gordons; 
14x22 Colts Laureate, four-roller Press 
nearly new, see in our store. Large stock 
13x19 and 14x22 Galley. and Colt’s Armory 
Presses; 11x25. Vandercook Proof Press; 
17x21 Schniedewend 17x25 Hacker Hand 
Proving Press with inking attachments. 
Before buying see our large stock of rebuilt 
Cylinders, Job Presses, Paper Cutters and 
Special Machinery. Tell us your require- 
ments.—Wanner Machinery Co., 703 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Service—Quality—Courteous Treatment 


If you want the best send us your next job— 
MONOT Y PE—M AK EUP. 


Specimen Book revised November 1, sent on 
If you don’t see what you want ask for it— 


WE ARE ADDING NEW EQUIPMENT CONSTANTLY. 


STANDARD TYPESETTING GO; 


Harrison 4630-4777 
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NOBODY KNOWS 


Absolute knowledge I have none, 

But my aunt’s washerwoman’s sister’s son 
Heard a policeman on his beat 

Say to a laborer on the street 

That he had a letter just last week 
Written in the finest Greek 

From a Chinese coolie in Timbuctoo, 

Who said the niggers in Cuba knew 

Of a colored man in a Texas town 

Who got it straight from a circus clown, 
That a man in Klondyke heard the news 
From a gang of South American Jews 
About somebody in Borneo 

Who heard a man who claimed to know 
Of a swell society female rake 

Whose mother-in-law will undertake 

To prove that her seventh husband’s sister’s niece, 
Has stated in a printed piece 

That she has a son who has a friend 

Who knows when the war is going to end. 


PRINTERS THROW MONEY AWAY 


They don’t seem to realize it, yet many 
printers actually lose a lot of money through 
sheer carelessness. And they keep on doing it. 
Imagine employees making a practice of neglecting 
your interests without a_ satisfactory excuse! 
Suppose, for instance, you arranged with a paper 
house to deliver a certain kind of stock on a few 
hours’ notice and you told the foreman of the 
pressroom to see the paper house was _ notified 
early enough, what would you say if he forgot 
and the press was kept waiting for hours? 

Isn't it a far more serious error to get stung 
by giving credit to an irresponsible customer 
because you didn’t consult the secretary of the 
Printing Trades Credit Association, in which 
body you hold membership if you are sensible? 

In a brief conversation with Secretary Kagey 
he remarked that jt was surprising how many 
members were shown by the court records to have 
suffered losses on gustomers against whom he 
could have warned them had he been asked for 


information. The total sum lost is very large, 
without estimating those that didn’t get into 
court. 


What's the matter? Deesn’t the service cost 
enough for you to remember it? Better raise it 
to five times as much and then maybe you'll 
appreciate it sufficiently to utilize it. Surely you 
are not aware how valuable is the information at 
your command. There isn’t any other credit 
agency that is equal to it for the printing trade, 
and it is the fault of the trade that its usefulness 
is not still greater. 

Neglect to pay bills is by no means the only 
way customers can take money out of your 
pockets. Some are so undesirable, regardless of 
their financial standing, that you would prefei 
to have nothing to do with them anyway. It 
pays to know about these also, and Secretary 
Kagey is posted regarding some of them. 

Can you think of anyone in the _ business 
world more foolish than the printer who pays for 
credit protection and then won't use it? 

Only a smaller degree less foolish is the printer 
who fails to insure himself for the small sum 
required annually. 

And what do you think of the printer who 
fails to report to Secretary Kagey any delinquent 
customer or one whose actions increase cost or 1s 


otherwise troublesome without corresponding com- 
pensation? Do your share in rounding up un- 
desirables and shutting them out. You will find 
it pays. 

Use freely the Printing Trades Credit Associa- 
tion both to give and receive essential information 
and its present great value can be tremendously 
increase 


IS PRINTER NECESSARILY A GAMBLER? 


Is the printer of today as reckless a gambler 
as he has time and, again been painted? A 
prominent New Yorker has said that the large 
printer is the most magnificent gambler the world 
has ever known. Is that true? This keen critic 
says that the printer buys, produces, sells, and 


finances, and in each phase of his business takes 
a hundred chances. The banker, on the one 
hand, takes no chances, the merchant, on the 


other hand, takes few chances. 

Statistics show that 90 per cent of those who 
start in the printing business fail sooner or later. 
Take a printers’ directory ten years old in any 
city and compare it with a directory of today. 
Hence it may well be said that the printer is a 
90 per cent gambler—not from choice, not at all, 
but—because the things in which he is obliged 
to invest his money and the conditions surround- 
ing his investments compel the taking of great 
chances. 

This New Yorker further points out that the 
printer gambles when he buys new equipment, for 
it may become obsolete before it shows visible 
wear, due in a measure to the evolutionary de- 
velopment of more efficient machines. He gambles 
when he employs a new superintendent, a new 
salesman, or a new workman, because he has to 
pay the piper before he knows his piping ability. 
The value of a new man can only be determined 
after he has been placed on the payroll. 

And he gambles through failing to take into 
consideration all the costs of the uncertainties in 
the printing business. He takes a final gamble by 
meeting his competitor's price, who in turn is 
doing exactly the same thing; the result of such 
methods must, sooner or later, land both of them 
in the 90 per cent industrial failure class. 

The question therefore arises as to where each 
printer stands. Am J], are you, in the 90 per cent 
class, or in the 10 per cent class? All those in 
the 90 per cent class sell their product, or some 
of it, at less than its cost of production. All 
those in the 10 per cent class sell their product at 
and above the cost of production. It behooves 
every printer to ascertain for himself just where 
he stands. Get into the 10 per cent class and 
stay there. 


PRINTING COMPANY SELLING STOCK 


The Peerless Printing and Stationery Company 
of Denver, Colo., is changing from a co-partner- 
ship to a stock company with $100,000 capital, 
made up of 20,000 shares at $5 each. The inten- 
tion is to sell 15,000 shares and hold 5,000 in 
in the treasury in reserve. Besides acquiring the 
present property, it is proposed to buy new 
equipment, develop a new department and have 
larger working capital. It is stated the present 
management is to be retained and that under it 
net earnings increased from $600 in 1914 to 
$9,000 in 1916. Dividends of 10 per cent on the 


stock are proposed. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
Of the BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 

Pah ee 
State of Illinois, \ss. 

County of Cook. f 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
WILLIAM J. HARTMAN, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Editor, Publisher and Owner of the Ben Franklin Monthly, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Managing Editor—W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Manager—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. That there are no bonds or mortgages outstanding. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list. of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) W. J. HARTMAN, 
ditor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of September, 1917. 
(Signed) C. I. KAGEY, Notary. Public 


Ben Franklin 
Cost and Accounting Methods 


Devised by the Cost Commissicn of the 
Ben Franklin Club of America 


HIS SYSTEM is devoted more especially for 
use in shops not operating cylinder presses. 
Those readers desiring to obtain the necessary 
blanks for use in their shops can do so at practically 
cost. Instructions for installation accompany 
every order. 


The Ben Franklin Cost Methods are simple, yet 
at the same time by far the most efficient cost and 
accounting system ever offered to the printer oper- 
ating a small shop. 


An assortment of blanks for starting a system 
will be sent for $7.50. Write for full particulars 
and sample sheets. 


Ben Franklin Monthly 
732 Federal Street, Chicago 


The Printing Trades Credit Association 


Incorporated under the Laws of Illinois 


328 MONADNOCK BLOCK 


AUDITING, COLLECTIONS 
AND CREDIT RATINGS 


OFFICERS 


Morton S. Brookes - - 
Joe vile reese enr 
C. I. Kagey 


President 
Vice-President 
- Secretary and Treas. 


J.J. Miller 


DIRECTORS 


C. I. Kagey 
Julius C. Kirchner 
Otto A. Koss 


Delinquent Debtors Reported to Our Subscribers 


Conditions Investigated. 


Business Systematized 


Send Us the Bills You Are Unable to Collect 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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A New Sales Record 


for the 


PN EER DY PE 


—orders entered at the Intertype 
Factory during 


OCTOBER 


for 


$f MACHINES 


This splendid record, for which we thank the 
trade, is due to the fact that Intertypes are 
built so well and run so well that each machine 
sold helps to sell another. 


INTER TYPE CORPORATION 


Builders of ‘“The Better Machine’”’ 
Executive Offices aud Eastern Sales Department 
De ©) Uikelers Is Rik Ey Toe RO CO) Kay IN Ngee 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
Old Colony Building 539 Carondelet Street 86 Third Street 


SalI 
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There is only one way to compute the cost of 


your composition—by results. e 


Trade composition is always a real economy— 
more so now than ever before, with mounting 


costs of material and high wages due to scarcity 


of expert labor. Our service will enable you to 
increase efficiency to offset this increased expense. 


We carry a complete equipment—both Mono-_ 


type and Linotype—manned by people who know 


how: features insuring satisfaction and profit. 


Such service has helped our customers win 
success and has caused the constant growth of 
this concern, until it ranks among the foremost 
trade plants in America. All sound business 
houses are founded: upon Service and Quality. 


Let us know your requirements, and we will see 7 


that you are given the kind of service and quality 
of production that builds accounts and secures 
additional business. 


Smith-MeCarthy 


Typesetting Company . Caxton Bldg. 
508 South Dearborn Street . Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 3864-3865-3866-3 867 


This ad set in Bodoni, No. 175 


~ 


Borders Nos. 6-4225 double, and 6-91 
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THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 
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By 


“Turned Our Wasted Hours 
Into Additional Dollars” 


Says J. J. Moran of the Burr Printing House 


| Epa book and job offices keep ‘‘closer tab’? on compos- 

ing-room costs than the Burr Printing House of New 
York.. To offset rising costs through increased output they 
installed, in July last, five modern Linotypes— 


One Model 17 and Four Model 16’s 


Two months after the Multiple Maga- 

zine Linotypes were installed, John 
J. Moran, the composing-room foreman, 
compared the operating figures of the 
old equipment with the modern. Here 
is what he found on one item alone: 


“With our Model 1’s we had an average of 
twenty changes a day. These required about 
twelve minutes a change, with a machinist and 
helper, while the operator was idle. We now 
average three changes a week, three minutes a 
change, no helper—operator changes blades from 
his seat while machinist changes magazine.” 


Saving:—More than one hour a day for each 
of three men—operator, machinist and helper. 


Continuous Composition Catalogs sent for simply the asking. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW ORLEANS TORONTO 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Published in the Interest of Printers, Binders, Engravers, Electrotypers, 
Equipment and Supply Houses 


Entered as second class matter September 1, 1911, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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our many eee the sincerest wishes possible for a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


The past twelve months have been fraught with conditions un- 
precedented in the World’s history, but in spite of all the difficulties 
with which our industry has been faced, there has been progress in 
organization work and a more general desire to know what it costs 


to do business. 


Let us resolve to carry happiness and show a joyous heart to 
our competitors, and that each day shall find new progress made 
toward the goal of our ambition—a bountiful harvest in which every 
member of the craft will garner a crop according to the strength, 
courage, faith, and perseverance devoted to his chosen calling. 


At the end of 1918, in spite of the obstacles staring us in the 
face, may we find our homes better homes, our lives better lives, and 


ourselves better men. 
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Chicago Activities 


| 
HE estimating class in connection with the 
Frankiin-Typothetae of Chicago held its first 
study meeting on Monday evening, December 
3rd. Twenty-three members were present. Sev- 
eral have enrolled since and several were absent 
on account of conflicting engagements. 

The meetings will be held weekly, on Monday, 
from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m., in room 301, the Jones 
School, Harrison and Plymouth Court. 

The instructors will be O. E. Dallas of Blakely- 
Oswald Co., and J. E. Richardson of W. P. 
Dunn Co., who have during previous years given 
so generously of their time to this work. 

A tuition fee of $15.00 is charged, which 
amount covers all expenses. The course consists 
of eighteen printed lessons, a binder for these 
lessons, examination papers, examination of stu- 
dents, answers by experts in the Indianapolis 
school, and the giving of a diploma to those who 
satisfactorily complete the course. 

While it is a little late to enter the class, yet 
if this should come to the attention of one who is 
especially interested in estimating and willing to 
make up the back lessons, a cordial invitation is 
extended to attend the next meeting. 

COST WORK 

Assistant Secretary R. B. Nelson is installing 
the Standard Cost Finding System for the follow- 
ing firms: Bergman Bros., Mercury Printing Co., 
Carbery & Reed, Stevens, Maloney & Co., and 
Rogerson Press. 

Printing plants maintaining a Standard Cost 
Finding System should keep their monthly 9-H 
statements of cost of production up to date. 
Within thirty days a request will come from the 
national office of the United Typothetee of 
America for a copy of the statement for 1917. 
Every printer interested in the Composite State- 
ment of Cost of Production should give attention 
to having his statement ready when the call 
_ comes in order that the composite statement may 
be ready for distribution as early as possible in 
1918. Firms reading this should pass it along 
to their bookkeepers and cost clerks. 

SPECIAL SERVICE 

A special service that will be of great value to 
the members of the Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago is the announcement that Assistant 
Secretary R. B. Nelson is now taking a course 
in War Tax Accounting Procedure at the LaSalle 
Extension University in order that he may assist 
members to correctly make out their tax returns. 
This course consists of twelve lessons and through 
the generosity of the University a limited number 
of copies of these lessons may be secured on 
request to Secretary C. L. Woodfield, 325 Monad- 


nock Bleck. 
NEW MEMBERS 


At the last meeting of the organization the 
following firms were admitted to membership: 


Mid-West Typesetting Co., 510-512 East 63rd 
Street, Edward Keogh Printing Co., 525 South 
Dearborn Street, Bergman  Bros., 525 South 


Dearborn Street and Mercury Printing Co., 638 


Federal Street. 


CHICAGO A PRINTING CENTER 


Physical conditions, and that mid-western 
spirit of punch and aggressiveness, has made 
Chicago a printing center. 

Being near available raw resources, has in- 
creased the above-mentioned possibilities. Labor 
conditions have favored Chicago. And now the 
zone ruling will still add to Chicago’s position in 
the graphic arts. 

Geographically, Chicago is the center of the 
area of population in the United States. Under 
the new ruling of second-class matter and zone 
rates, Chicago, out of necessity, will become the 
leading printing center in the United States. 

Is it not fitting that Chicago should have the 
largest organization of printers? It is and it 
must be. 

Consequently, you who are not members are 
urged to join the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, 
and those members who are enjoying the benefits 
of such membership, are urged to put forth every 
effort in order to share with other printers the 
benefits that come from such organization by 
urging them to join at once. 


A NAVAL PAPER 

A rollicking, sailorly sheet is the Binocular, 
published ““By and for the Jackies of the United 
States Naval Training Station, Grant Park Camp,” 
Chicago, says the Linotype Bulletin. It is com- 
posed by regular linotype operators who have en- 
listed in the United States navy. The Chicago 
agency of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company is 
in the vicinity of Grant Park, and the linotype 
jackies set up the matter on the linotypes in the 
agency and carry it to a local printer, where the 
paper is made up and run off. This work of the 
spare moments of these boys is sincerely done. 
The Binocular as a class paper is equal to the 
best. The light contributions are genuinely hu- 
morous, while more serious matters are well 
considered and well written. It is a good exempli- 
fication of the stuff and the standards our forces 
are made of. The managing editor is M. 


Harris, staff company, and the associate editors 
are: CBR?) Ketridge. staf’ “company. J 1: 
Hollister, hospital corps; J. Coughlin, fourth 
company; and Melvin H. Sykes, staff photog- 


rapher. 
OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


Announcement is made by the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company that it is again selling its ma- 
chines direct to printers and publishers, and that 
it has opened a general sales office in the Old 
Colony Building, Chicago. Carl Horix, who has 
been identified with the company since its in- 
ception, has been appointed.sales manager. The 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company will continue 
selling the machines throughout the country, and 
will be the exclusive selling agent for the Pacific 
Coast states. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Morgan, publisher of the Calumet 
Index, was elected president of the Cook County 
Press Club at its annual meeting the other night. 
The club is composed of men from 104 suburban 


Carl P? 


newspapers. The other officers lected were: 
Vice-president, Gus G. Martin, Northwestern 
News; treasurer, John I. Phillips, Chicago Tele- 


gram; secretary, R. E. Dodge. 
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OST Accountant and Field Organizer T. W. 
McGlaughlin has completed ten weeks of cost 
installation work in Tulsa, Okla., where the 

Standard Cost Finding System was installed in 
the plants of the fourteen members of the Ben 
Franklin Club. Several other cities in Oklahoma 
are contemplating following the same plan and 
Mr. McGlaughlin reports that he will be active 
in that locality for some time to come. 


Cost Accountant F. W. Fillmore, after spend- 
ing a few weeks in Nashville, Tenn., and Mont- 
gomery, Ala., extended cost work in Birmingham, 
Ala., and Knoxville, Tenn. The demands for 
services of cost accountants is ever increasing, 
according to reports from headquarters, United 
Typothetae of America. Many local Typothetae 
are adopting an accounting service in connection 
with their activities under the supervision of the 
accounting staff of the national organization. 
Wherever tried, this plan has met with genuine 
success and worth while results have been ob- 
tained. Many individual members are _ request- 
ing cost installation service, which puts heavy de- 
mands on the field accountants. 


Secretary Jos. A. Borden addressed the print- 
ers of Fort Wayne, Ind., and vicinity on December 
3rd, and a most enthusiastic gathering assembled. 
Many out-of-town printers were present and the 
unanimous opinion was that a printer's association 
be formed immediately. As a result it is probable 
that an organization to be known as the Northern 
Indiana Press and Printers’ Federation, will be 
formed with local branches at Fort Wayne, 
Elkhart, South Bend and other cities in that 
section of the state. 


Special Representative J. E. Hillenbrand, has 
been assisting the printers of California in or- 
ganizing local Typothetae associations. Organiza- 
tions have been formed at Stockton and San 
Jose, with prospects of other local associations in 
that section of the state within the next few 
weeks. 


Special Representative Harry S. Stuff, after 
assisting the printers of Denver in the reorganiza- 
tion of a local Typothetae, spent several days at 
national headquarters about the middle of De- 
cember. The Denver organization, consisting of 
over thirty members, is planning a very active 
year. Henry Allen, for several years connected 
with the Ben Franklin Monthly, Chicago, has 
been appointed secretary of that association and 
has begun his duties of making Denver one of the 
best Typothetae organizations in this country. 
Henry is capable of doing it, and Denver printers 
are to be congratulated on obtaining his services. 


The proceedings of the thirty-first annual con- 
vention are printed in their entirety in the 
December issue of the Bulletin. This is a most 
convenient method of supplying the members of 
the United Typothetae of America with the 
official report of the convention. 


From_ reports received from headquarters, 
United Typothetae of America, close to 250 


students have been enrolled in the Standard 
Estimating Course for Printers. Some of these 
enrollments represent individuals taking the 


course by correspondence, while others represent 
individuals taking the course by group study, 
which is carried on through local Typothetae 
organizations. Those interested in estimating and 
cost finding wishing to obtain full particulars are 
invited to write United Typothetae of America, 
550 Transportation Building, Chicago. 


A second edition of the treatise on the Stand- 
ard Cost Finding System is just off press. This 
booklet shows the various blanks used in con- 
nection with the system filled in with actual 
records to illustrate the complete method of 
application of the Standard Cost System. 


Word has been received from national head- 
quarters, United Typothetae of America, that 
blanks are now being prepared to be submitted 


to the membership for a report of their cost for 
the year 1917. 


These reports are to be submitted by users of 
the Standard Cost System and are used in making 
up the composite cost average for the past year. 
It is suggested that printers desiring to assist 
the cost commission by sending in their figures, 
begin at once the compiling of their statistics so 
that the blank may be filled in promptly and 
sent in. This extra effort on the part of each 
contributor will mean an early publication of the 
Composite Statement of Cost of Production for 


the year 1917. 
TYPOTHETAE GIRLS’ ACTIVITIES 


A commendable movement, one that can be 
copied elsewhere, has been started by the young 
ladies in the employ of members of the Typo- 
thetae-Franklin Association of Detroit. These 
young ladies have organized a _ knitting class, 
calling themselves the Typothetae Girls, meeting 
each Wednesday evening in the offices of the 
organization. Sweaters, scarfs and wristlets are 
knitted by them and sent for distribution among 
the printers from their district who have joined 
the forces of Uncle Sam. Any of the members of 
the organization desiring to send articles of this 
character to their employees, who are in the service 
of the country, can do so by furnishing the neces- 
sary yarn, which is bought at wholesale by the 
organization—the Typothetae Girls will do the 
knitting. Many of the young ladies who have 
been unable to attend the meeting on Wednesday 
evenings have taken the material and done the 
knitting at home. At the last report, forty-one 
pairs of wristlets and three sweaters had been 
knitted, and we are advised that these numbers 
have been greatly increased since that time. 


Some printers insist on eating a quince before 
they will be convinced it isn’t a pear. 
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T is not generally known that Ben Franklin 
| was the first in the magazine field. No less 
than 175 years have elapsed since the 
first magazine was printed in the United States. 
In this day of many magazines it is worth re- 
calling that until 1741 there was not one this side 
of the Atlantic. Even of newspapers there were 
only fourteen or fifteen on the whole continent. 

The city that gave birth to the magazine is 
not the city from which now come the greater 
number of our standard and popular periodicals. 
Philadelphia, not New York, was the first literary 
center of the new world, for, although Boston 
produced the first newspaper, in the fourth year 
of the eighteenth century, Penn’s city was next, 
and in the magazine field it was first. 

To found a high class literary magazine in 
that early day was a work of courage. It was 
entirely experimental, too; and whether the times 
required it or were fully ripe for it was a matter 
of conjecture only. Benjamin Franklin, to whom 
American journalism owes so much in other ways 
as well, believed that the time for a magazine 
in the colonies had come and he laid his plans 
accordingly. 

Franklin was then prosperously established as 
a printer and publisher in Philadelphia. After 
some years of apprenticeship in the printing trade, 
he opened a shop of his own in 1727 and two 
years later acquired possession of a newspaper 
that a rival printer had been publishing un- 
successfully for about nine months. Franklin 
was as good an editor, according to the tastes 
and needs of the time, as he was a printer, and 
the Pennsylvania Gazette under his control be- 
came very popular and influential. 

Twelve years of newspaper publishing brought 
the century magazine to the point where he 
thought he saw the place end necessity of a 
monthly magazine which might serve to shape 
public opinion more leisurely, but also more sub- 
stantially than could his weekly news sheet. He 
therefore prepared to make the venture. 


Before he was fully ready, however, his plans 
leaked out and another printer, the same Bradford 
whom the American printing trade recognizes as 
one of its foremost pioneers, stole a march on him 
by arranging for the publication of a magazine 
from his own shop. 

As a matter of fact, Bradford’s magazine was 
out first, preceding Franklin’s by a narrow margin 
of three days. But it ran for only three issues 
and the real credit for founding magazine journal- 
ism in America, therefore, belongs to Franklin 
for he first conceived it and stayed longer at it. 


Franklin’s new publication was the General 
Magazine and Historical Chronicle; his _ rival 
was the American; or A Monthly Review. Both 
were known by their shorter names and in the 
meager constituency of that day appealed to the 
same class of readers. The reception given them 
was apparently not as hearty and generous as 
their publishers had hoped for, and thus early 
began the vicissitudes of the American magazine 
trade. 


The General Magazine was in every way a 
production of the times. Its contents were heavy 
and oversolid. Of matter even approaching to 
the popular type of modern magazine literature 
there was almost none and the exploits of some 
of our present day monthlies would have seemed 
to the editor of 1741 as undesirable as possible. 

In one number of the General, containing 
twenty-three articles, ten dealt with parliamen- 
tary proceedings in the colony and in London, 
and the others were devoted to religion, philos- 
ophy and purposeful information. Whatever the 
hand of Franklin touched was well done, but it 
was inevitable that he should view his work as a 
molder of public opinion very seriously. The day 
of light literature had not yet arrived. 

For half a year Franklin continued his maga- 
zine and then he dropped it. Whether the public 
of ‘‘all the British plantations in America’”’ did not 
respond to its appeal sufficiently, or whether it 
was too heavy a task to carry on with his many 
other duties, we do not know for he makes no 
mention of the undertaking in his autobiography. 

Whatever his success or failure as a magazine 
maker, he was eminently successful in his other 
publishing activities, and to his newspaper, his 
pamphleteering and his printing he gave himself 
with increased energy. 

Short lived though the General Magazine and 
Historical Chronicle was, and inconspicuous even 
in its own day, it is worthy of a place in American 
literary annals, because it was the pioneer in a 
a that today is very large and remarkably well 

ed. 


NOW AS NEVER BEFORE 


A country at war is constantly facing plans of 
organization. For a country at war can only 
become victorious through co-ordinated effort, and 
co-ordinated effort is the result of organization. 

Consequently, every industry ought to be 
thoroughly organized. Every one connected with 
an industry should be a member of its organiza- 
tion, both for the welfare of the industry itself 
and for the benefits that come as the result of a 
complete membership representative of that par- 
ticular industry. 

First, there is to be considered the element of 
pride in being connected and afhliated with men 
prominent in your particular line of endeavor. 

Second, the benefits that come from the pro- 
tection due to unity in dealing with methods that 
might invoke upon your particular industry, 
especially at this particular time when we are 
facing a ruling as to preferred classification of 
shipments. 

Third, without a complete organization we 
are very liable to be without complete representa- 
tion, and in order for you to be represented in 
matters that are of vital importance to you, you 
should be a member of the Franklin-Typothetae 
of Chicago. 


NEW BEN FRANKLIN CLUB 


Burt County (Neb.) has organized a Ben 
Franklin Club with C. G. Carlton, editor of the 
Oakland Independent, president; M. M. Warner 


of the Lyons Mirror, vice-president; J. W. 
Templin of the Tekamah Journal, secretary- 
treasurer. The other members are the editors 


of the Tekamah Herald, Craig News and De- 
catur Herald. 
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CLEVELAND STARTS SEASON. 


The first general meeting of the season in 
connection with the Cleveland Ben Franklin 
Club was held on November 22nd. Stanley L. 
Krebs, business organizer, and employed during 
the last three years by John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia, to train the employees of that organiza- 
tion in proper selling methods, spoke on ‘“Ad- 
justing Business to the Times.’ There was a 
large and enthusiastic attendance. 

The Cleveland Fellowcraft Club, wh'cth is a 
social organization of the Ben Franklin Club, has 
appointed a committee consisting of M. N. 
Daniels, chairman, W. E. Bauman, James Cald- 
well and John A. Waffle to plan for a new location 
of the club, or the expenditure of money for re- 
furnishing and redecorating the present head- 
quarters in Euclid Avenue. 

James R. Hinchliffe, general manager of the 
Merchants’ Stamp Company and president of the 
Hinchliffe Printing Company of Cleveland, was 
elected councilman in the twenty-fifth ward. 
President McKinley appointed Mr. Hinchliffe to a 
position in the government printing office soon 
after he had completed his apprenticeship. 

Robert I. Clegg, vice-president and general 
manager of the Gardner Printing Company, of 
Cleveland, was elected a member of the board of 
education. He received the support of the Civic 
League. 


JOTTINGS FROM LOUISVILLE 


Active work along recognized organization lines 
is the program of the Louisville Ben Franklin 
Club. Most. of this season’s activities will be 
given up to study. The Friday cost class has 
increased steadily in importance until, so to 
speak, the tail is wagging the dog and the session 
of the club will merge themselves in the class 
work. Salesmanship, estimating and cost finding 
are going to get a great deal of the attention of 
the members. 

It is reported that labor is scarce in Louisville. 
The list of applicants for positions at the offices 
of the Ben Franklin Club has been a vacant list 
for a considerable time. Some of the master 
printers have been trying to get girls for much 
of the work that young men have been doing and 
the Louisville newspapers often print want ad- 
vertisements calling for experienced men to leave 
the city for work elsewhere. 

The last regular meeting of the Ben Frank- 
lin Club of Louisville was given over principally 
to a discussion of the new war taxes. President 
Wade Sheltman and others of the officials and 
leading members who have had special occasion 
to familiarize themselves with its provisions ex- 
plained them for the others and answered ques- 
tions. 


BUSINESS GOOD 


November was one of the best months the 
Latham Mhachinery Company has had. Among 
recent sales were the following: Two-inch OOO 
Monitor stitcher, S. C. Toof Company, Memphis, 
Tenn.; OO Monitor stitcher, Boorum & Pease, 
Brooklyn. Chicago houses lately adding Monitor 
machinery include S. D. Childs & Co., an extra 
heavy perforator; Library Bureau, another stitcher; 
Methodist Book Concern, an embossing machine; 
Stearns Bros., a round corner cutter. 
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Regulation W orth Knowing 
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piece of mailing matter issued by the Mergen- 

thaler Linotype Company will enlighten 
many of our readers who are not familiar with 
postal regulations. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company de- 
signed and printed a special envelope for mailing 
its Telegraphic Endorsements booklet—a most 
attractive piece of literature which reproduced in 
color a number of telegrams received from some 
of the larger daily newspapers throughout the 
country endorsing the Linotype-Ludlow <ll-slug 
system of composition. This envelope carried 
out the telegram idea of the booklet by repro- 
ducing in facsimile a Western Union telegram 
blank (see illustration). It was printed in black 
over a yellow tint, leaving a panel of white space 
for the address approximately 314x|1% inches. 


ANtrieene from the Brooklyn postoffice on a 


A Batch of Telegrams fi 


It was unusually attractive and decidedly 
appropriate, but the postoffice considered it 
objectionable and held up a part of the mailing, 
stating their reesons as follows: 

“Section 470, paragraph 3, postal laws and 
regulations, provides that ‘space should be left 
on the address side of all mail matter, sufficient 
for a legible address, and for all directions. per- 
missible thereon, for postage stamps, for post- 
marking, rating, and any words necessary for 
forwarding or return. Also the solicitor of the 
department has ruled that envelopes used for 
advertising purposes, upon which are printed the 
words ‘lettergrams’ or ‘special rush service’ or 
envelopes having the appearance of a telegram, 
are objectionable to the department by reason of 
such misleading state ents.” 

It is well worth your while to read over this 
ruling several times—and remember it. A _ lot 
of bother, and possibly the loss of many dollars, 
will be saved by observing this regulation. 
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OTWITHSTANDING the constantly  in- 
N creasing demands of the domestic market 

and the handicap caused by munition 
manufacturers drawing more and more largely 
on the available supply of toluol and_ other 
coal-tar derivatives vitally essential as raw material 
for the dyestuff industry, exports of aniline 
colors during September show a gain over the 
preceding month of $66,800, or 21.9 per cent, 
according to a statement issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the De- 
partment of Commerce. September exports by 
customs districts indicate that $261,454, or over 
two-thirds the total value of all aniline colors 
shipped abroad, passed through New York, $47,913 
through the Massachusetts district, $6,515 through 
west coast districts, $1,630 across our Mexican 
border, and the remainder through districts adja- 
cent to Canada. 

The total exportation of aniline colors for the 
first quarter of the current fiscal year amounted 
to $1,173,439, of which $497,106 worth was 
shipped in July, distributed among twenty-one 
foreign countries; $304,768 in August to twenty- 
one countries; and $371,565 in September to 
seventeen countries—or an average monthly ex- 
portation of $391,146 for the first quarter in 
which aniline dyes are shown separately in the 
statistical classification. 

England is our best customer so far, having 
taken $195,195 of the aniline colors exported 
during the quarter ending September 30, 1917, 
followed by British India, with $184,967; Canada, 
$161,581; Spain, $105,504; France, $86,379; Japan, 
$80,073; Mexico, $75,353; Italy, $67,484, and 
other countries with less extensive purchases. 

It is worthy of note that the United States 
is the only country which has succeeded in es- 
tablishing, since the wer began, a successful dye- 
stuff industry capable of meeting not only the 
color requirements of its domestic manufacturers 
of textiles, paper, paints and pigments, leather, 
straw, inks, stains, varnishes, waxes, etc., but of 
exporting considerable quantities to our allies 
and neutral countries. 

Using the quarterly figures as a basis for the 
estimate, we are now exporting our surplus pro- 
duction of aniline colors at the rate of $4,693,756 
annually, or practically twice the value of our 
entire domestic production for the fiscal year 
1914, which amounted to $2,470,096. This refers 
to values only, which are, of course, much higher 
comparatively at the present time. 

These figures of production and exportation 
apply to the coal-tar dyes only, and take no 
account of our equally well developed trade in 
logwood extract, osage orange, and other vege- 
table colors. 


It is only the mean printer who will throw 
dirt at his fellows who have made mistakes and 
are trying to overcome them. 


A printer’s best chance of progress and suc- 
cess lies in an intelligent dovetailing of his own 
efforts with those of his colleagues. 


DETROIT HAPPENINGS 


The work of the Detroit Franklin-Typothetae 
goes on uninterruptedly with good results ac- 
complished. Business generally among the printers 
has been good and the greatest optimism prevails 
as to the future, in spite of the fact that the edict 
of the government that the motor car companies 
must cut down on the production of cars for 
pleasure. The fact that most of the companies 
are filling war orders will tend to eliminate con- 
siderable printing and advertising matter. 


President George Keller of the Detroit Typo- 
thetae-Franklin Association has appointed the 
following cost committee: Edward C. Tanger, 
Harry F. Brookes, Clyde W. Carter, George K. 
Hebb, Edward N. Hine and Thomas J. Reardon. 


The educational committee comprises John E. 
Coulter, William H. Aston, William S. Ralston, 
Otto Roesner and Leslie C. Smith. 


The finance committee comprises Harry F. 
Brookes, John E. Coulter and William S. Ralston. 

The legislative committee comprises William 
W. Hobill, F. W. Barndar and A. H. Wonnacott. 

The credit and collection committee comprises 
Ralph C. Garrett, William E. Barie, Charles F. 
May, James S. Stewart and A. A. Webster. 

The sympathy of every member of the Detroit 
Typothetae-Franklin Association is extended to 
the family of D. C. Winder, Sr., of the Winder 
Printing Company, who died recently. He had 
been ill only two weeks with typhoid-pneumonia. 
The business will be continued. ; 

The November meeting of the | Franklin- 
Typothetae was largely attended, when Thomas 
E. Donnelley of Chicago delivered a lecture on 
the printing industry. He discussed every phase 
of the business and pointed out how, in many 
ways, greater efficiency could be brought about. 

On the 2lst of November there was a large 
attendance at the Elks Temple, when J. Horace 
MacFarland of Harrisburg, Pa., discussed the 
subject, ““The Printer on the Rear Firing Line.” 

The many friends of E. C. Tanger, formerly 
sales manager of the Joseph Mack Printing Com- 
pany of Detroit, and well known as having been 
associated with leading printing houses in the 
east, will be glad to know that he has become 
president and manager of the Cadillac Printing 
Company. 


S. MICHIGAN EDITORS ORGANIZE 


Editors of weekly newspapers throughout 
southern Michigan met at Jackson, November 
23rd, for the purpose of forming an association 
for mutual benefit similar to the organization in 
western Michigan, the object being to advance 
the interests of the newspapers in the smaller 
communities. 

The name chosen for the organization was 
“Southern Michigan Weekly Press Association.” 
William E. Beebe of the Parma News was elected 
president and E. P. Lamont of the Hanover 
Local, secretary. 

A committee was also appointed to draft a 
constitution and by-laws, to be presented at the 
next meeting. It was decided to have another 
meeting in this city about the middle of January, 
the selection of the date being left to the presi- 
dent and secretary to arrange to the best ad- 
vantage. 
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N the course of a year it is surprising the 
number of enquiries a printer has to fill 
orders based on previous prices charged for 

work done, or quotations made a few weeks or 
probably months previously. Some customers are 
only too prone to take advantage of the situation 
if they think they can get by, and when “‘called”’ 
profess an attitude of ignorance that everything 
during those months that have elapsed, has gone 
up. 

The question was interestingly dealt with 
recently in the Typographic Messenger as follows :— 

“Said a printer friend to us the other day: 
I have just received a huffy letter from a customer 
because I told him that I could not accept his 
last repeat order at the same price as the first 
one, which I filled for him almost a year ago. 

That’s one danger point on which I am afraid 
many a printer will run afoul these days, from a 
profit point of view. Prices have changed in all 
other lines. In many of them they are changing 
almost daily. 

Business firms are used to hearing this state- 
ment from all sides. There is no reason why the 
printer should be meek about it, for his costs 
most likely have advanced, too. 


So it behooves him to be careful not only 
about taking repeat orders at old prices, but he 
should also watch his estimates. 

An estimate made four or five months ago, 
may have looked profitable then, but a rise in the 
cost of composition or other labor, or another 
boost in the cost of paper may by this time have 
eaten all the margin out of it. 


The customer doesn’t consider those things 
when he delays his acceptance of the offer. 
Somehow or other, business men don’t seem 
afraid to squeeze all kinds of concessions out of 
the printer. They wouldn’t expect quotations on 
coal, made three months ago, to hold good for 
any length of time. But they do show irritation 
when the printerman, too, acts like a business 
men. 

The business man who regrets that he can’t 
give me his order at my figure and who doesn’t 
care whether the printer lives or starves, reminds 
me of the young dude on a passenger steamer. 
He was asked by the ‘belle’ aboard, whether he 
would jump in to save her, if she would fall into 
the water. 


And the idiot answered: “By jove! You 
know I cawn’t swim. But I certainly would 
watch you drown with the greatest sorrow’.” 


There is no lesson so important to be learned 
as that there can be no effect without a cause. 
There is a cause for stagnation in every non- 
progressive plant; a cause for failure where failure 
occurs. The wise printer seeks diligently for the 
causes of unprofitableness in any order and takes 
care that he does not twice burn himself from the 
same cause. 


A HELPFUL COLLECTION HINT 


The Drechsler Printing Co., of Baltimore, say 
that the following note printed on their billheads 
“helps amazingly in collecting.” 

“An order for printing is almost entirely that 
of labor payable in the week’s payroll; all accounts 
are due upon presentation of bill that this im- 
portant item may be met. Therefore no dis- 
counts can be allowed under any circumstances. 
Extension of time for settlement can be made 
upon agreement.” 

If printers generally would more fully realize 
that the chief cost in a job of printing is the 
labor item, and that this is practically a cash 
outlay, and then keep this fact ever before them 
when making out estimates and charges it is 
possible that their own conditions would improve. 


SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


A near-Chicago printer sends in the following 
questions. Every one of the points raised may be 
viewed from various angles, hence the columns of 
the Ben Franklin Monthly are hereby thrown 
open to printers generally. All that is asked is 
that replies shall be biief and to the point. 

1. What do you think of the modern idea 
that no printer should allow his type and presses 
to produce literature, the object of which is 
contrary to his own ideas of right and wrong, 
including quackery of all kinds. 

2. What is your idea of a uniform charge of 
$1.40 or $1.50 an hour for composition? Can 
composition be sold profitably anywhere in North 
America for less than $1.40 or $1.50 an hour? 


3. Do printers sell more than two-thirds of 
the time they buy and pay for—prompt cash 
every week? 

4. Do the big houses or the small firms reap 
most advantage from organization and the general 
upward tendency of prices? Do the big fellows 
urge the little fellows to charge good prices and 
then deliberatley cut in on the work? 

5. Can proof read linotype composition be 
sold to the public at a profit at less than $1.00 
per 1,000 ems on galleys ready for make-up? 

6. Do printers generally estimate and charge 
for ink, for packing and delivery, and for handling 
stock? 


ANOTHER PRIVATE PLANT 
The publicity bureau of the U. S. Marine 


Corps has a printing department consisting of two 
cylinders, two jobbers, one universal and two 
Kelly presses, together with two linotype machines. 
The department is in charge of Quartermaster 
Clerk M. W. Fischer, who was formerly a New 
York printer. Among the products of the print- 
ing department is a monthly publication entitled, 
The Recruiters’ Bulletin, which is an interesting, 
well printed, newsy sheet. 


LINOTYPE CO.’S NEW TREASURER 


Joseph T. Mackay has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, succeeding the late F. J. Warburton. Mr. 
Mackay has worked himself up from office boy 
for the Mergenthaler Company and for two years 
had been Mr. Warburton’s assistant. 
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National Committeemen 
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T a recent conference of the executive officers 
A of the United Typothetae of America, the 
United States and Canada was subdivided 
into districts, to intensify effort and secure maxi- 
mum results in organization extension work. This 
will be accomplished through the co-operation 
of the members of the executive committee who 
can supplement the efforts of the national office in 
the territory which they represent. 

Members are invited to study this map with 
its divisions and acquaint themselves with their 
respective committeemen, given below: 

Pliny L. Allen, 117 Columbia St., Seattle, 
Wash.— Washington, Montana, Upper Idaho 


(Tahoe north), and Alberta and British Columbia. 


D. A. Brown, 7th and Central Streets, Kansas 
City, Mo.—Kansas and Oklahoma. 


Albert E. Buss, 2704 Pine Street, St. Louis, 


Mo.—Missouri and Arkansas. 


Ennis Cargill, The Cargill Co., Houston, 


Texas—Texas and New Mexico. 


W. E. Craig, 309 Fifth Avenue, North, Nash- 


ville, Tenn.—Tennessee and Alabama. 


John R. Demarest, 246 Meadow Street, New 


Haven, Conn.—Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


Geo. R. Dorman, 947 Liberty Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Western Pennsylvania (exclusive of 
Harrisburg), and Western New York (West of 
Elmira). 

Albert W. Finlay, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass.—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Massachusetts. 

Fletcher Ford, Ist and Rio Streets, Los 
Angeles, Cal.—California, Nevada and Arizona. 

Geo. M. Gardner, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio—Ohio. 

A. M. Glossbrenner, State House Square, 
Indinapolis, Ind.—Indiana and Kentucky. 

G. G. Gooch, Jr., Stone Ptg. Co., Roanoke, 
Va.—West Virginia Virginia and North Carolina. 

William Green, 627 W. 43rd Street, New York 
N. Y.—Eastern New York (Elmira East). 

George K. Horn, Holliday & Hillen Streets, 
Baltimore, Md.—Maryland, Delaware and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


John A. Hutton,* 10 * Whittaker” Street,” Sa- 
vannah, Ga.—Georgia, South Carolina, Florida. . 


E. H. James, 50 First Street, Portland, Ore.— 
Oregon and Idaho (Tahoe South). 


Chas. L. Kinsley, 420 Sansome Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Eastern Pennsylvania (inclusive of 
Harrisburg). 

H. W. J. Meyer, 116 Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. 

Wm. V. Parshall, 63 Fort Street, Detroit, 
Mich.—Lower Michigan. 

William Pfaff, 724 Perdido Street, New Orleans 


La.—Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Joe B. Redfield, Tenth and Douglas, Omaha, 
Neb.—Nebraska and Iowa. 


Eugene Saenger, Brown & Saenger, Sioux 
Falls, S. D.—North and South Dakota. 

F. J. Scott, Edison Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
—Miunnesota. 

B. F. Scribner, 112 West 3rd Street, Pueblo, 
Colo.—Colorado, Utah and Wyoming. 


William Sleepeck, 418 South Market Street, 
Chicago, II].—Illinois. 

John Stovel, Stovel Company, Winnipeg, Can. 
—Canada (Saskatchewan and East). 


John S. Watson, 160 Maple Street, Jersey 
City, N. J.—New Jersey. 


TACTFUL SUGGESTIONS PAY 


A writer says that many printers are so busy 
tinkering—but why mind what anybody says 
when some idiot compares printers with tinkers. 
The words won’t even rhyme. 


Nevertheless many printers are so afraid to 
make suggestions that they fail to develop better 
printing with its better profits. ‘“‘What’s the 
odds>”’ they say. ‘‘Why should we care if the 
customer prefers his letterheads, billheads, invoices, 
etc., printed on near-news stock or on a substitute 
for something well made?’ “If the buyers are 
satisfied, why suggest a change>”’ 


The fact still remains, however, that it is the 
printer who can make suggestions in a tactful 
manner who wins the better prices. The buyer 
is human, and it is not human to be satisfied 
with the mediocre when a tactful appeal is made 
to produce something a little better. Better 
paper, better type, better presswork, better ink, 
better delivery—it is these that mean _ better 
service, better prices, better profits. 


Nothing is ever “‘good enough”’ for the creative 
printer, and nothing should be good enough for 
the printer who can improve upon’ something 
already done. The creative printer can take care 
of himself as a rule; the average printer must 
needs force himself ahead by improving printing 
and securing better profits. And here’s one 
method of reaching the desired goal. 


But, perhaps, the writer who compared print- 
ers with tinkers had some special cause for the 
comparison, after all. 


Why will some printers continue to cut the 
quality of a letterhead one-tenth to one-twentieth 
of a cent, when the cost of preparing and sending 
a letter costs from 6 to 10 cents? Urge quality in 
a client’s stationery that it may carry influence 
to the reader of the missive. 
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IVE years’ experience with the cost system 
has made S. E. Boys, publisher of the 
Republican, Plymouth, Ind., a firm be- 

liever in the value of any system by which a 
check on the various costs of a newspaper and 
job printing business may be kept. Mr. Boys 
told what a cost system had done for him in an 
interesting talk made at the meeting of the 
Northern Indiana Editorial Association held at 
Wabash recently. Among other things, he said: 

““My cost system was five years old the first 
day of last June. After that long or short an 
experience with it, I find it to be the most 
valuable thing about my plant. It has made me 
many, many dollars and saved me many, many 
more dollars. By means of it I have been able 
to steer my way through the rough seas of busi- 
ness caused by the breaking up of the parties in 
1912, and by the war with its constant change in 
everything that goes to produce newspapers and 
printing. 

“After this five years of experience with a cost 
system I am firmer than ever in my conviction 
that every newspaper, especially if it conducts a 
job business in connection, ought to have a good 
cost system. 

“My system is a kind of half-way between 
the Standard Cost System, used by the big job 
plants, and the simple plan adapted for the 
smaller papers. What it does for me is to charge 
to the expenses of conducting the business all the 
items of cost and to show me how much per hour 
I must charge for the different kinds of work in 
order to get back those costs—and some profit 
besides. That is, it tells me that it costs more 
for hand composition than it does to use the hand 
cutter. It costs less for hand bindery work than 
it does for machine composition work. 

“In order to find out these different costs | 
charge to the business all of the following items: 

“1. A salary, or wages, for the ‘boss’ some- 
where within gunshot of what would have to be 
paid to a man you would hire to do the same 
things that you would do. 

“The wages of all the workers. 

“Depreciation on the value of the machinery, 
etc., of the plant. And in order to get this one 
must have a careful inventory of his plant. 

“Paper stock, plate, cuts, ink, rags, oil, etc. 

“Interest on the investment. 

“Insurance, interest, taxes, rent, light, heat, 
power, water, freight and drayage. 

“Lost accounts, advertising, postage, carfare 
and auto expense, donations to public matters 
which you feel the matter of your business re- 
quires. 

“All .of these items of expense are tied to- 
gether and charged to these hours of labor which 
we sell to the customer. Remember, that it 1s 
only the sold hours that count for anything for 
you, and you must charge enough for them to 
cover all this cost. 

“It is not an easy matter to get a cost system 
installed. You can’t do it by getting some 
blank forms used by someone else. Perhaps it 


is cheapest, certainly much quicker and _ perhaps 
better, to have an expert come and install a 
system for you—if you can find a real expert. 
I believe the state of Kansas, and perhaps some 
other states, have taken enough interest in their 
newspapers to help them establish cost systems. 
Our state university is beginning to make some 
effort in this direction for the newspapers of this 
state, and if the state itself would wake up to 
the vast good its newspapers are doing, and the 
mighty force they are for the welfare of our 
people, Indiana would do something too. 

“Of course, editors ought to be _ sufficiently 
intelligent to install cost systems themselves— 
but they’re not. They devote too much of their 
time’ working for the public interest—are too 
much concerned for the welfare of their com- 
munities to stop and think about their own 
welfare and financial advancement. 

“A cost system will help stiffen up that rope 
in the after part of your anatomy, sometimes 
called a backbone, so that when anything is 
asked or demanded of you, either as to cost of 
job work or boosting a public enterprise, you will 
know better when to say no, and when to say 
es. 
“You will know better how low in price to go 
in estimating a job when you have to compete 
with a fellow who knows nothing of what it costs 
him to do business. If you want to take the 
job from him at any cost, you will know just 
how much you have spent for advertising when 
you got the job. 

“With your newspaper it will tell you that it 
costs you from 5 to 6 cents an inch to set up 
your advertisements and place them in_ the 
forms, and that you cannot go below that mark 
in your rates without losing money. 

“It will help you cut the corners in every 
department of your shop. You will be con- 
stantly thinking and working to find out how 
you can lessen the time in this direction and that 
direction. You will arrange your stock cabinet 
so that paper may be quickly and easily gotten, 
and so that you will know just where to lay your 
hand on any stock you wish, instead of spending 
an hour hunting it. You will arrange your 
machinery so that you use the least possible 
power, and save the most ;time in handling your 
paper and your job work. You will see to it that 
you have plenty of type, so that the workers do 
not have to waste time picking forms. You will 
have your type cabinets, composing _ stones, 
furniture cases, etc., so arranged that you can 
save steps all day long, instead of wasting minutes 
out of every hour wearing out the floors. 

“Then you will learn perhaps the most im- 
portant thing—when you have good workmen. 
A cost system tells you the time it actually takes 
to do a job of work, whether an edition of the 
newspaper or a thousand letterheads. You will 
soon know what time it ought to take to do 
certain classes of work and to do certain opera- 
tions. A slow or careless workman will show up 
every time, and a good workman will show him- 
self every time. You can keep the good and get 
rid of the poor. 

“This method of keeping time on the work 
done will also help you to decide whether it is 
best to hire a cheap printer who does not ac- 
complish much or a good printer who accom- 
plishes much and draws wages accordingly. 
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“Everything in connection with the printing 
business has gone up in price—except the printer’s 
price for his paper or his jobs to the customer. 
Wages, machinery, metals, type, paper, rents, 
taxes have gone up, and postage is going to go 
up. What is the newspaper man going to do? 
Is he going to sit still in his old habits and go 
into bankruptcy, or is he going to know his 
costs and charge his customers accordingly? 

“This is the problem for the publisher and job 
man today. 

“The first thing he ought to do is to get a 
cost system installed in his plant so that he will 
know what it is costing him to do business.. When 
he knows his costs it is easier to charge what 
ought to be charged. 


ALTERATIONS AND PROOFREADING 


Where jobs have been kept standing it is 
easily possible to overlook extra time spent in the 
proof room when corrections are few and where 
it is necessary either to check every line or read 
over the entire job. Unless the customer is fully 
posted in advance he may claim a big mistake 
has been made in the charge, yet the printer 
must lose money by doing the additional work 
for nothing or take the risk of error and its 
consequences. 

How many printers charge proofreading for 
alterations, anyway? Of course that doesn’t 
mean every little five or ten minute job, as the 
cost of bookkeeping would be greater than that 
of reading. But when it runs to hours do they 
remember to put it in their charges? It has to be 
paid for and the printer should collect from the 
customer who is responsible, unless it is fully 
covered by overhead. 

One reason for the difference in estimates is 
the omission of extias that properly should be 
included in the charges. 

The suggestion is made that proofreading in 
general could be figured by the square inch. To 
find out the right proportion for the different 
sizes of type the average time should be secured 
from your own proofroom. This ought to be 
taken at different times, if possible, without the 
proofreader knowing anything about it, because, 
no matter how conscientious he may be, the 
average would otherwise not be normal and 
hence be imaccurate. The value of all records 
depends upon their approach to correctness. 


FORECLOSURE SALE 


The foreclosure sale of the Fergus plant at 
Chicago brought to light a large amount of the 
original Caslon type, imported from Edinburgh, 
Scotland, still in packages that had never been 
opened. It was purchased many years ago. The 
company has had an interesting past. The elder 
Fergus, who passed away years ago, was very 
particular about the quality of work the plant 
turned out. He insisted on the closest book 
spacing and it was asserted he went over the 
proofs with a microscope to find flaws in spacing. 
The variations of fortune are illustrated in the 
fact that at one time the plant occupied a six- 
story building when there was but one employee. 
The younger Fergus has made a strong legal fight 
against taxation that he believed illegal, but did 
not receive adequate support. 
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N December Ist the death took place at 
O the Oak Forest (Ill.) Infirmary of J. W. 
Paige, inventor of the Paige typesetting 
machine which at one time had the backing of a 
pretentious company in an effort to revolutionize 
the printing industry. The deceased interested 
among others in the venture, Mark Twain, who is 
reported to have sunk a fortune in the company 
then formed. Twain was so enthused in the 
invention that he termed Paige ‘‘A poet in steel.’’ 
The invention which was a great big cumber- 
some affair was completed shortly before the 
Mergenthaler Linotype machine was placed upon 
the market. Paige at that time was living at 
Hartford, Conn., and he left that city for Chicago 
and organized a company with strong financial 
support. Paige, it was reported at that time, 
was drawing a salary in the neighborhood of 
$12,000 a year. Orders flowed in until it is re- 
ported that at one time machines to the value 
of $2,000,000 were contracted for, but the in- 
ventor insisted on making further improvements 
before he filled them. 

Two machines were actually compl-ted. One 
stands today in the mechanical engineering de- 
partment in Cornell and the other in Columbia 
University as monuments to his genius. One of 
Paige’s models was set up and demonstrated in 
the composing room of one of Chicago’s daily 
newspapers. Needless to say, it attracted a great 
deal of attention. 

Just at a time when it seemed that success was 
about to come to Paige and his associates the 
Mergenthaler machine was recognized as a _ prac- 
tical proposition. The panic of 1897 further 
added to Paige’s troubles and caused the with- 
drawal of capital and backing. The bubble 
burst and interest in the invention was never 
revived. The effect it had upon the inventor 
was pathetic. He had faith in his invention. He 
struggled on hoping against hope until two years 
ago the once prosperous man was taken to the 
Oak Forest Infirmary where he died broken and 
senile at the age of seventy-six. 


A. J. McDONALD 


We regret to have to announce the death of 
A. J. McDonald, president and founder of the 
Cincinnati house of the McDonald Printing 
Company, which took place December 2nd, at 
his residence, 305 McGregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn. 
Mr. McDonald was sevety-three years old. He 
had been ill only a few days. 


His first experience in the printing business 
was gained with the Robert Clark Book Com- 
pany. Mr. McDonald established his own busi- 
ness in 1869. Mr. McDonald was looked upon 
as an authority in the production of illustrated 
color work. 

He took an active interest in civic affairs, and 
was a member of the Business Men’s Club and 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. He was a Past 
National Treasurer of the United Typothetae of 
America. 
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Courage and caution always make a splendid 
team. 


Just plain ability is always a mighty good 
mascot. 


Nothing surprises some printers like their own 
success. 


If a printer has a good memory he knows when 
to forget. 


The best printers in the world are those who 
make good. 


Some printers maintain that they do as they 
please, but do they? 


_ Give some printers their pick and they will 
pick flaws every time. 


Flattery may be the food of fools, but most 
people find it palatable. 


Money isn’t everything, but it certainly is 
better than nothing at all. 


The printer who thinks only of himself hasn’t 
any too much to think of. 


It’s hard for a printer to live up to a reputa- 
tion made by a chance hit. 


Nothing jolts a small minded printer like being 
forced to admit he is wrong. 


Behavior may truly be likened to a mirror in 
which everyone shows his image. 


Life for printers would be monotonous if they 
didn’t make an occasional enemy. 


__A good resolution made by a printer is all 
right if he doesn’t let it. go at that. 


_A stiff upper lip doesn’t amount to much in a 
printer if the lower jaw is too limber. 


If wishes were horses a good many printers 
would get their fool heads kicked off. 


Some things in the printing business are hard 
to explain to customers and quite unsafe. 


Many a printer who thinks he is thinking is 
merely rehearsing the thoughts.of another. 


To one printer an obstacle is a bar to progress; 
to another it’s just a stimulus to ingenuity. 


Sincerity in a printer is the only thing in the 
world that cannot successfully be assumed. 


According to an old Indian tradition the 
chief end of man is the one with the scalp. 


The golden rule comes in handy with some 
printers for measuring the conduct of others. 


Many a printer would feel like a fish out of 
water if he should manage to get out of debt. 


Don’t shy from your competitor; get ac- 
quainted with him; you may learn something. 


There are printers who would like to pay their 
debts with promises and ask for a receipt in full. 


To smile under all circumstances is as easy 
as it is hard, once you get the right prospective. 


A printer has reached the lowest possible 
depth when his competitors cease to talk about 
him. 


It is the evolution of crude things that 
smoothes the path to higher levels of achieve- 
ment. 


Diplomacy is nothing but highly refined salve, 
specially efficacious in cases of aggravated con- 
trariness. 


The printer with shiny pants is less apt to 
get ahead than the printer who is run down at 


the heels. 


That which opens ways for the wiser and 
fuller use of men’s powers always makes for 
efficiency. 
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Printing House Employees Are 
Given a War Relief Bonus 
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of the Franklin-Typothetae have, during the 
past week, met with the Pressfeeders’ Union, 
the Pressmen’s Union and the Typographical Union. 

They have agreed as a War Relief Measure to 
pay a bonus of $2.50 per week to all senior feeders 
and $1.50 per week to all junior feeders. All 
overtime to be reckoned on the advanced amount 
of pay. 

At a conference of the scale committee with 
the scale committee of Printing Pressmen’s Union 
No. 3 on Thursday, December 20, 1917, it was 
agreed that on and after Monday, December 24, 
1917, as a war relief measure, an additional 
compensation to the amount of $2.50 per week; 
of forty-eight hours, based on the present wage 
scale, shall be paid to the members of Chicago 
Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 3, overtime to be 
based on the scale of wages now covered by the 
present agreement in existence between the above 
parties, and further recommend that their mem- 
bers apply this relief measure to those employees 
now receiving in excess of the scale. 

At a conference of the scale committee with 
a committee from Typographical Union No. 16 
on Friday, December 21, 1917, it was agreed that 
on and after Monday, December 24, 1917, the 
members of the Franklin division of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago will grant the members of 
Typographical Union No. 16, as a war relief 
measure, a bonus of $2.50 per week of forty- 
eight hours for journeymen and $1.50 per week 
of forty-eight hours for apprentices, based on the 
present wage scale, dated November 21, 1916, 
and now in effect, which, however, shall not apply 
to piece workers. It is agreed that the existing 
contract is and shall remain intact as originally 
agreed to. 

It is agreed that the above war relief measure 
shall apply to and be based on the present wage 
scale only, and that all overtime shall be com- 
puted on the present wage scale, and that the 
above war relief grant shall in no way be taken 
into consideration in computing overtime work. 


fl es scale committee of the Franklin division 


DENVER’S NEW SECRETARY 


Henry Allen, who has been in the employ of 
the W. J. Hartman Company and for the past 
four years as associate editor of this publication, 
has been appointed and accepted the position of 
general secretary of the Denver Typothetae. 
Mr. Allen has had a wide experience in association 
matters and we believe will be of great benefit 
to the printers of Denver, and we trust that they 
will co-operate with him and thereby put the 
printing business on a better plane and make it 
more profitable to themselves. A co-operative 
spirit must exist between the members them- 
selves and the officers who are to guide and handle 
the matters of the association. 

We extend to Mr. Allen our hearty wishes for 
a successful and pleasant connection with the 
organization. 


NEWS FROM MISSOURI 

A new printing and publishing company has 
recently been incorporated in St. Louis under the 
name of Patience Worth Publishing Company. 
The incorporators were: Casper S. Yost, Pearl 
L. and John H. Curran. The capital of the new 
company is $50,000. 

Textile publishing Company, incorporated under 
the laws of New York. The capital of the com- 
pany is $10,000, of which $4,000 is to be used’ 
in the state of Missouri, with office in St. Louis. 

The Butterick Publishing Company has leased 
about 15,000 square feet on the third floor of the 
Ferguson-McKinney Building at 1201-09 Washing- 
ton Street, St. Louis. After extensive alterations 
it will move in about January Ist. 

John E. Dolman bid in for $40,000 the printing 
plant and building of the American Printing 
Company at St. Joseph, Mo., when it was sold 


recently at court by the trustee, Walter P. 
Fullerton. The subscription list of the Fruit 
Grower, a paper published by the American 


Printing Company has been sold for $5,000. 


The Missourian, official daily newspaper of the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism, has 
begun its tenth year of publication and marks the 
anniversary with a change in type face. The 
Missouri School of Journalism, also starting its 
tenth year, claims to be the oldest in the world 
and now has 149 graduates, more than 85 per cent 
of whom are engaged in some phase of journalism. 


The first graduating class in 1909 had only 
one member. The class of 1917 had thirty-eight 
members. From the outset the school has been 
under the direction of Dean Walter Williams, upon 
whose ideas the school was founded. 


The new secretary of the Ben Franklin Club 
of St. Louis is J. Gillespie, who assumed the 
duties on December Ist. He resigned as secretary 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Ben Franklin Club in 
order to go to the Mound City and take up the 
work of W. E. Magers, who is now in Florida 
interested in intensive farming. Secretary Gillespie 
was at one time secretary of the New Orleans 
Typothetae and as such accomplished good work. 


PAPER OPERATIVES GET RAISE 


The paper operatives in the paper mills of 
Holyoke, Mittineague and South Hadly Falls, 
Mass., have agreed to the schedules cf increased 
wages as submitted by the manufacturers. 


In the manufacturing department man em- 
ployees will be raised as follows: From $2.50 to 
$3.25; from = $2.14 to-$3.00, “from $3%¢tot S310) 
from $3.25 to $4, from $4 to $5, from $4.25 to 
$5.25 and from $4.50 to $5.50. The new wages 
for the finishing room employees are as follows: 
Shippers, $3.75; knife men, $3.75; counters and 
tyers, $3.40; sealers, $3.10; shipper helpers, $3.10; 
sheet calendar helpers, $2.80. The new wages for 
the cutter girls is $14.10 per week and for loft 
men $18 per week. 


The employees of the Crocker-Bur-Bank & 
Co., Inc., paper mills at Fitchburg have received 
a substantial increase, the men of 15 cents a day 
and the women of 10 cents. This was un- 
solicited and came as a pleasant surprise to the 
800 employees. 
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T the Chicago convention one of the most 
interesting addresses was that by President 
A. E. Buss, of the St. Louis Ben Franklin 

Club. Its title was ‘Management and Efficiency 

Methods.’”’ He said: 

One of the most common words in use today is 
Efficiency. We have societies for the promotion 
of efficiency covering every conceivable activity in 
which humanity is interested. On every hand we 
are impressed with the demand for men and 
women who have thoroughly equipped themselves 
for their chosen sphere in life. God himself can 
do more work with sharp tools than dull ones. 
The race is always won by the one best prepared 
to overcome all obstacles. “‘Preparation”’ is the 
early slogan of the successful business man, and 
we cannot apply that slogan any too soon, if we 
would march with the victorious army of those 
who lead in their respective lines of business. 


It is my pleasure to talk about ‘““Management 
and Efficiency Methods,’’ as applied to the 
printing art. I say art because the printing pro- 
fession has become the leader among all crafts, 
where artistic merit is the chief aim. 


Proper management is a science; it is not ac- 
quired over night through some miraculous power, 
but is attained by constant study of the problems 
of one’s business. To be successful in manage- 
ment one must have a passion for his work. It 
must be his one desire to have the best and most 
successful business possible. It means hard work; 
it means sacrifice of much time that otherwise 
might be spent in the pursuit of amusement and 
recreation; and, let me emphasize this statement— 
we never get to a state of perfection. Each day 
will bring its new problems, requiring the utmost 
clarity of understanding in order to successfully 
overcome the obstacles before us. 

Scientific management is a process of every- 
day application of common sense principles, com- 
bined with accurate knowledge of one’s business. 
It reminds me of the story of the little girl who 
was attending church with her grandmother. The 
minister had completed his discourse and was 
leaving the pulpit. The child turned and said: 
“Grandmother, is the sermon finished?’ ‘‘No, 
my child,’’ said she, “it is only just begun; we 
have to go out and practice it.’’ So it is with us 
in our business—we must continually practice the 
principles of good management and then we will 
surely become efficient; in fact, scientific manage- 
ment is efficiency. 

But we must not discount the essential things 
that aid us in our management, such as the 
machinery and equipment; the proper training of 
the people who are to do the actual work; the 
building which houses our equipment; and, last 
but not least, the proper care for the physical 
comforts of our employees. And, may I say, in 
connection with the last named, that money spent 
for improving the conditions under which your 
employees labor returns larger dividends than any 
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other investment. In our own plant we have 
installed shower baths, lunch rooms and _ rest 
rooms, and it would be difficult to find a more 
loyal and contented group of employees. 

As to the building you occupy I cannot over- 
emphasize the care that should be exercised in 
securing the best light possible, especially for the 
press room. I am amazed at the diffidence shown 
by so many printers in this matter. We do not 
try to produce a beautiful flower in a dark cellar, 
but many are trying to produce beautiful printing 
under those impossible conditions. The Good 
Book records, that in the beginning God said, 
““Let there be light.” I maintain that one of the 
printer’s slogans should be “‘let there be light, and 
lots of it.’’ 

The equipment of one’s plant should be given 
the most careful consideration. What is the most 
useful for your particular business should always 
decide what kind to install. Two of the evils of 
the printing profession today are over equipment 
and wrong equipment. The man who is willing 
to specialize is the successful printer today, in 
most cases. I do not mean for a moment to 
decry the large general printing establishments, as 
there is need for them. I am referring to the 
smaller plants, which are, of course, in the 
majority. 

I recently heard of an example which might 
be of benefit to recite to you. In one large city 
an enterprising printer began specializing along a 
certain line of embossing work and very soon 
built up a prosperous business. Several other 
printers heard of his success, and immediately put 
in equipment, until there were eight shops fighting 
for what necessarily was a limited volume of 
business. The result is that two-thirds of that 
special machinery is idle today. How much 
better it would be for printers to create new 
business rather than compete for old business. 

Do not buy new machinery just because it is 
new. It would be well if every local organization 
had a committee whose duty would be to investi- 
gate all new machinery and ascertain what work 
it was best adapted for. This would prevent 
many from installing equipment that is unsuited 
for this particular business. It is comparatively 
a common thing to see a piece of machinery 
covered over and upon inquiry you find it was 
bought for a special job and has not been needed 
since. 

But I am sure it is not necessary for me to 
dwell on these matters, as they have been stressed 
by those more competent than your speaker. 
Let us, therefore, take a journey through what I 
consider an efficient printing establishment. We 
will enter the office and we find it equipped in 
such a manner as to impress us with the fact that 
the proprietor is a man of good judgment and 
common sense. There is nothing gaudy or pre- 
tentious about the furnishings. Each individual 
is at his or her respective task. We notice that 
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the estimator has his samples neatly arranged and 
conveniently placed; there are beautiful samples 
of the product of the shop displayed in such a way 
as to attract my attention, and perchance cause 
me to see how my business might be increased 
by purchasing more and better printing. I learn 
that it is possible to secure advice as to the best 
way to sell my goods through the medium of the 
printer’s service department. In a word, I dis- 
cover that my printer is as necessary to me as 
my banker; I cannot succeed without his aid. 


I go from the office to the composing room, and 
there I find things have been so well arranged that 
there is no lost motion. Labor-saving stands are 
there for the compositor; the most modern make- 
up tables and imposing stones are used. The 
lock-up man has his material close at hand. We 
notice that instead of the single proofing press, 
there are serveral; one is handy for the job de- 
partment, one for the galley boys, one for the 
make-up men, etc. We observe that the non- 
distribution system is used, thus saving both time 
and money; and instead of being at the mercy 
of the electrotype jobber, we see they are able 
to do their own mortising and planing, etc., with 
the saw-trimmer. We cannot help but think 
what a great saving of time these various eff- 
ciency devices afford, and we decide right then 
that our printing will be in proper hands in this 
establishment. 


We were about to pass by the proofroom, but 
our friend, the proprietor, calls our attention to 
the fact that that is one of the most important 
departments. We find the room light and equip- 
ped with comfortable tables and chairs, the best 
dictionaries, and assortment of style books, 
showing the type faces in use in the shop, and 
other aids to insure the utmost accuracy in proof- 
reading. 


We then pass to the press room. What a con- 
trast this is to the old press room we used to see. 
Here we find the presses so arranged that the best 
possible light is upon them. The make-ready 
desks are also placed conveniently to the presses 
which saves much time. The rollers are kept in 
neat upright racks when not in use, instead of 
being placed just anywhere the pressfeeder hap- 
pens to find vacant wall space. There is a well- 
equipped ink room, with a mixing table and 
proofing press for testing purposes. The presses 
have the necessary safety appliances and the 
electrical equipment is modern and standardized. 
Some of the presses have automatic feeders, and | 
feel sure my long run of catalogues will be pro- 
duced in the quickest possible time; while others 
have extension deliveries which will minimize the 
danger of offsetting on my brochures and color 
work. I find that the pressmen are expert in the 
various methods of making ready my fine half- 
tone cuts, and they have a knowledge of what is 
the best ink to use on the various grades of 
stock. 


But we must go now to the bindery, where we 
find such marked improvement in handling work. 
Here we see the latest folding machines, capable 
of giving me anything practicable in the way of 
folding; gathering and stitching machines that 
cut the time and cost of work to a minimum; 
also special machinery for the many and varied 
kinds of bindery work. We would stay here 
longer, but we are anxious to know how our work 


will be delivered to us after printing, so we go to 
the shipping room, and we find that every pack- 
age is carefully wrapped and sealed, and our 
printing will come to us a thing of beauty outside 
as well as inside. 

We have come to the end of our inspection, 
and some may say the kind of shop I have de- 
scribed is too ideal; but I say nothing is too good 
for your shop and mine, if we would forge ahead 
in our chosen business. 


I have not attempted to discuss any specific 
methods of efficiency, but tried to call to your 
mind, in the imaginary tour of a well-equipped 
plant, what is necessary for you to have if you 
would be in the front rank of your profession. It 
would require many hours to even in a small way 
treat the various phases of the printing art, as 
relating to greater efficiency. | have endeavored 
to make you see the necessity for close study of 
everything connected with your business. You 
cannot know too much about the supplies you 
use, such as paper, ink, rollers, etc. Keep well 
informed concerning improvements made in print- 
ing and binding machinery, and, above all, choose 
carefully the executives who are so essential in the 
development of your business. Have weekly con- 
ferences with the foreman of each department. 
It is surprising what an added interest they have 
when they see that you take them into your 
confidence. Many a plan has been suggested by 
a foreman that has revolutionized the business 
and brought greater success. May I ask also 
if you are looking after the training of your 
apprentices? This is one of the weaknesses of 
the craft today, but I am glad to see that many 
of the wiser heads are studying this problem, and 
some of our local organizations have already 
started educational work that will, in a large 
measure, overcome this weakness. If I had time 
I would like to tell you of the St. Louis plan 
whereby over 100 boys are being trained as 
efficient printers, through the co-operation of the 
board of education and the employing printers. 


You may still think this is idealism. We 
must, however, link the ideal with the practical. 
We cannot hope to succeed without having an 
ideal to work toward. Let us not be satisfied 
with the commom place, but attain to the great- 
est eminence possible in our profession. I like to 
have it said of me, “‘He is a successful printer,”’ 
as that is the greatest compliment one can have 
paid, to be called successful in one’s vocation. 
There are too many content to just get by—to 
just make the grade. What is needed in the 
printing profession today is men who will put 
every ounce of energy into developing the art, 
and putting the printing industry where it right- 
fully belongs—in the forefront of the world’s 
activities. 


INCREASE IN PAPER PULP 


Imports of chemical pulp for the manufacture 
of paper during the first eight months of the 
present year show a substantial increase over the 
same period of 1916. Figures announced by the 
Federal Trade Commission show that 293,95] 
tons have been imported this year, as compared 
with 242,930 tons last year. 


_A printer may think he can be unnecessarily 
disagreeable and get away with it, but he can’t. 
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HE wholesale paper dealers of Chicago are 
deserving of the highest commendation for a 
movement they started last month. The 
following notice was signed by all the leading 
dealers and sent to the printers: 

“In harmony with the expressed design of the 
national government for the conservation of all 
resources of the country, including man-power, by 
the elimination of waste and unnecessary effort, 
we ask your earnest co-operation and submit for 
your consideration and observance the following: 

Consolidate your orders and enter them as far 
in advance of your requirements as_ possible, 
thereby avoiding special or rush deliveries. 

Urgent orders placed in the afternoon for 
delivery early in the morning should be received 
not later than 4:00 p. m. 

When placing orders, please be explicit as to 
size, weight, finish and color; if representative 
samples have been obtained and approved, then 
reference to same should be made. 

Returning of merchandise greatly increases 
overhead for both buyer and seller. 

All stock returned involves extra handling, 
additional cartage and increased clerical labor. 

When stock is not returned in good mer- 
chantable condition, it necessitates recounting, 
resealing, relabeling and frequently repacking. 

No merchandise should be returned except by 
previous arrangement and mutual agreement, nor 
held for return longer than thirty days. 

Orders for ruling, cutting and all manufactur- 
ing should be written and not telephoned nor 
given verbally. All goods should be carefully 
checked and examined before being cut, ruled 
printed or manufactured. 

Where practicable, confine your specifications 
to stock sizes and weights, bearing in mind that 
on special-making orders mill-trade customs pre- 
vail. 

Your compliance with these suggestions will 
result in our mutual betterment. 


THREE CENTS FOR NEWSPRINT 

The situation as far as the newsprint paper is 
concerned has been clarified considerably during 
the past few weeks. The manufacturers repre- 
senting 85 per cent of the print paper output in 
the country will sell neswprint to publishers at 
3 cents a pound until April Ist, and after that at 
a price to be fixed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, under an agreement reached between the 
government and six of seven paper manufacturers 
charged with violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. 

Judge Mayer of the Federal Court signed a 
decree under which the newsprint manufacturers’ 
association, whose executive committee included 
five of the seven defendants, was dissolved. This 
decree, however, does not take from the defend- 
ants the right to co-operate between now and 
April in placing facts before the Federal Trade 
Commission as a basis for the price to be fixed. 

It was also stipulated in the decree that 
nothing therein would prevent the defendants 
“from entering into and performing a certain 


contract of even date with the attorney-general 
of the United States as trustee, made for the 
purpose of meeting the existing conditions created 
by the present state of war in the United States.” 
This referred to the agreement for fixing the price 
of print paper by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The agreement is said to be satisfactory to 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
It was the outcome of the government’s prosecu- 
tion of George H. Mead, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the News Print Manufacturers’ 
Association; Philip T. Dodge, president of the 
International Paper Company; Edward W. Back- 
us, George Chahoon, Jr., and G. H. P. Gould, 
composing the executive committee of the News 
Print Manufacturers’ Association; Alexander Smith, 
banker, and Frank J. Sesenbrenner, paper manu- 
facturer. 

When the criminal cases were called Mead, 
Dodge, Backus, Chahoon and Sesen brenner pleaded 
“nolo contendere’ on the ground of desiring for 
patriotic reasons not to embarrass the govern- 
ment. Smith, who is in France doing Red Cross 
work, could not be reached by his attorney and 
the jury will not be discharged until his plea has 
been entered. 

Gould pleaded not guilty. Counsel for the 
government said that as investigators had not 
been able to produce evidence that would convict 
in his case it consented to the dismissal of the 
indictment against him. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDRY REMOVES 


The Chicago offices and salesrooms of the 
American Type Founders Company have been 
removed to the five-story building at 517-519 
West Monroe Street, between Canal and Clinton 
Streets. This property has been leased for ten 
years, with the option of renewal for ten years 
following. It is in a very favorable position for 
the two large new railroad depots and will be 
closely connected with the south side when the 
new river bridge is completed. The old quarters 
had been occupied for twenty years, and Monroe 
Street had been the location for fifty years, 
running back to before the great fire, under the 
name Marder, Luse & Co. A large number of 
fine type faces have been produced in that time 
by this foundry and some recent specimens add 
to its reputation. 

The Standard Typesetting Company, Chicago, 
has the credit of two officers in the United States 
Army. Both are linotype operators, and one, 
who was in service in the Boer war, has been 
made a captain, while the other, who was en- 
gaged in the Spanish-American contest, has re- 
ceived a lieutenant’s commission. 


WEDDING BELLS 

Our hearty congratulations are extended to 
John Clyde Oswald, editor of the American 
Printer, on the occasion of his marriage to Miss 
Virginia Bell of Bartlett, Texas. The marriage 
was celebrated at Bartlett on December 3rd. 
Mr. Osweld is one of the best known figures in 
the country in editoric] and printing circles and 
has many friends who extend to him felecitions 
on the announcement of his marriage. 

Miss Helen Williams, daughter of Dean Walter 
Williams of the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism, will be married soon to Captain John 
Franklin Rhodes, now stationed at Camp Devens. 
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“alled to service 


Big membership “drive” 
to be launched in Chicago 
January 21 to 25 


“Over the top” means that we will have to enlist every employing printer in Chicago 
as a member of The Franklin-Typothetae. No live, alert printer can do his duty to 
himself and to his industry by remaining outside—he must be in. That is why every 
member must work to get new members, and every one not a member must plan to 


join at once 


HE benefits that come from unity are only unanimously enjoyed by a thorough uni- 

fication. Members who are enjoying benefits now will enjoy more as we add to 

our ranks. So the non-member has the opportunity to join now and participate 
in the benefits and increase the effectiveness of our organization. All members should 
take advantage of the opportunity and urge non-members to join. We need men. 


On the opposite page is shown our plan of action 


It will be divided between a direct mail campaign and 

an extensive personal call campaign for five days duration. 
The Minneapolis Typothetae made a gain of 143 We can use men—we need you. Chicago, the hub 
per cent; Detroit increased its membership 46 per of the printing industry, must show an increased 
cent; Rochester 154 per cent. ‘These are all gains membership. We must hang upa record. Your 
that have taken place in the last few months. =" pride and your business demand you enlist quickly. 


To members: Enlist your aid to get new members 
To non-members: Join now! 


You, as a printer and a member of The Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, owe your 
industry allegiance. Therefore, when called upon, give willingly of your time 


» during January 21-25. Only five days, and an hour or two each day. ‘There is 


something you can do. Be placed for service. Call up. 


The Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 


Headquarters 325 Monadnock Block Telephone Harrison 4288 
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notyping + Presswork + Book Binding 


We are equipped to handle the big things 
in these lines— Equipped with the latest 
machinery and labor saving devices that 
make for quality and service. 


An old reputation and a brand-new, 
up-to-date printing plant 


REGAN PRINTING HOUSE 


523-537 PLYMOUTH COURT 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 6280 CHICAGO 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Support Home Industries 
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HERE are well-equipped printing plants in 
nearly every city in the United States— 
aye, and in nearly every town and village. 

Hence there is no real need for buyers of printing 
to go into the world’s markets whenever they 
need a few dollars’ worth of the printers’ product. 
All ordinary work can be done at home at fair 
living prices. Nowhere are printers out for “‘all 
the traffic will bear.’’ And printers are more 
loyal in their support of home industries than are 
the people who are dependent upon local pros- 
perity for their own success. 
Make a note of that. 


And in nearly every city of any size there are 
what are commonly known as “‘bedroom printers,”’ 
“sundown printers,’ “kitchen printers’ or “‘garret 
printers.” The owners of these small plants earn 
say 35 to 40 cents an hour while employed by 
others, and then work for themselves for from 
20 to 25 cents an hour. Some of them get lines 
on work through the plants of their daily 
employers and utilize the information thus secured 
in boosting direct orders for themselves. 


And some buyers grab at the chance thus to 
reduce their printing bills. Buyers thus encourage 
an objectionable—not to say dishonest—method 
which if prevalent in their own lines of industry, 
they would condemn. The remedy for this evil 
is through organization and no progressive supply 
man should be permitted to sell, except for cash, 
at least, to these adventurers. 


No real business man would quote the cut 
prices of these industrious workers in opposition 
to the estimates given by the practical, labor-em- 
ploying, well-equipped printer who has made his 
trade a study and who has spent his good money 
in providing for the public a plant with the best 
machinery and equipment and efficient craftsmen 
to serve the public’s needs. 


Then again the established plant owners in 
the course of their daily business become familiar 
with the printing needs of almost every line of 
trade and are able to advise as to form, to revise 
copy and to offer valuable aid and suggestions 
to buyers. For instance, a buyer handed in copy 
on 8344x1114 sheet—10,000 blanks. The _ in- 
efficient printer follows copy, and cuts the blank 
out of 19x24—24 lbs. The efficient printer 
examines the blank and readily sees that the 
copywriter just used the 834xI114 sheet by 
chance, he reduces the size to the standard 
814x11, uses 17x22—20 lbs., and saves his customer 
real money. This particular job, by the way, 
was punched, and the inefficient printer, knowing 
nothing of standards in binders, so punched the 
holes that special binders had to be made to fit 
the blanks. All this extra expense was saved by 
the efficient printer. 


A firm, after sending all its work for a lengthy 
period to a certain plant, and who has_ been 
served with promptness and efficiency, hesitates 
before it makes a change in printers. It is as 
unwise to change printers as to change doctors 
in an emergency. It is absolutely foolish to 


change just for the hope of a slight saving. The 
regular printer saves money for the regular 
customer at every opportunity. The printer who 
has served a firm for a period has studied the 
needs of that firm, the tastes and the personality 
of the members of the firm, and has thus been 
able to render a service that cannot well be given 
by one unacquainted with the need or by an 
outsider. 


Every city and town is pretty well supplied 
with modern or moderately modern printing 
plants and there is little reason why buyers— 
especially those who depend on local prosperity 
for their own success—should experiment with 
outsiders for ordinary runs of printing. Circulate 
money at home as far as possible. 


PRINTERS ARE GETTING RICH QUICK 


The head of a printers’ supply house said 
recently that more printers were going out of 
business than new ones starting in. One reason, 
he thought, was the great extension of mimeo- 
graphing, which did away with a lot of printing. 
Possibly another reason was indicated in the 
remark of an official in a paper company, that 
“Everybody wants to get rich in fifteen minutes!”’ 
It can’t be done in the printing business and it 
may be this is perceived more clearly today then 
ever before. The changes occurring in late years 
have forced the sellers of printing to be par- 
ticularly alert if they would avoid the fate so 
often met by business men who trust to luck to 
come out all right. 


PERHAPS SOME ONE CAN GRASP IT 


So far the great war has cost about 
$109,500,000,000. As these figures are beyond 
human comprehension, it may be stated that 
this is: 

$1.00 a day for 300,000,000 years; or, 
$10.00 a day for 30,000,000 years; or, 
$100.00 a day for 3,000,000 years; or, 
$1,000.00 a day for 300,000 years; or, 
$10,000.00 a day for 30,000 years; or, 
$100,000.00 a day for 3,000 years; or, 
$1,000,000.00 a day for 300 years; or, 
$10,000,000.00 a day for 30 years; or, 
$100,000,000.00 a day for 3 years; or, 
$300,000,000.00 a day for | year. 


OVER-EQUIPMENT BENEFITS NO ONE 


It may be some supply houses have the 
opinion that advice against over-equipment by 
printers and allied houses is contrary to their 
interests. Any such thought is an error. Idle 
equipment not only weakens the financial stand- 
ing of those possessing it, but is a menace to the 
trade in general. Whenever it leads to reckless 
price-cutting, competitors may follow and_ all 
creditors immediately suffer from a shrinkage of 
their debtors’ assets. It ought to be very plain 
the trade is so bound up together that even one 
printer can exercise a demoralizing influence 
extending to unknown limits. To the contrary, 
every printer who absolutely knows whether he 
makes a fair profit on each job and holds to it is a 
source of strength to all. Are you helping or 
injuring the trade? 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


CARRIED IN STOCK CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 
Ae SEUNUCH EY URE Oe CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTERS 
SHIPMENT BY ALL 
ERS pati DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
TYPE FOUNDERS THE HARTFORD PRESS 
COMPANY BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 
PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
THE NEWEST LINE HAMILTON WOOD GOODS 


Hamilton Steel Also a Complete Line of Composing and 


Press Room Necessities, including 


Equipments for TYPE, BORDERS & ORNAMENTS 
¢ i METAL LEADS & SLUGS 
p rintin 2 Plants IN STRIPS AND CUT 
METAL FURNITURE 


BRASS RULE 


IN STRIPS AND LABOR-SAVING 
HAND NUMBERING MACHINES 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


ANGLE INK KNIVES 
AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
STAPLESET BENZINE & LYE BRUSHES 
“AMERICAN ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
ee ee PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 
ANY CASE” 
RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 


ARE THE BEST 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


LOGATIOIN OFFSELLINGSIOUSEsS 


BOSTON, MASS. RICHMOND, VA. DETROIT, MICH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. CINCINNATI, OHIO DENVER COLO: SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Set in members of the Cloister Family 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Linotype Treasurer Dies 
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HE passing of Frederick John Warburton, 

secretary and treasurer of the Mergen- 

thaler Linotype Company, removes from 
the printing and publishing fraternity a man who 
was universally beloved and respected by all who 
came in contact with him. In addition to being 
connected from its inception with Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler’s wonderful invention the deceased was 
one of the pioneers in the development of the 
phonograph business and was vice-president of the 
Columbia Graphophone Company. 


The cause of death was heart disease and the 
end came somewhat unexpectedly in his home at 
Hartsdale, N. Y. Born on April 23rd, seventy- 
five years ago, in Ireland, Mr. Warburton as a 
boy emigrated to this country and in his early 
days studied to be a lawyer. He was one of the 
first to be impressed with the importance of 
Mergenthaler’s invention and was a firm and 
staunch friend of the inventor until the time of 


his death. 


Of keen wit and lovable disposition he gathered 
during his life many cherished friendships which 
remained unbroken up to the last. On _ the 
occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday, last April, 
he was banquetted and presented with a set of 
engrossed resolutions congratulating him upon his 
longevity. Up to the last he was active in his 
duties as an officer of the many enterprises with 
which he was connected. 


As treasurer of the Linotype Company through 
its many years of prosperity following the lean 
years in the early history of the organization, 
Mr. Warburton came into close relation with its 
customers and in all his dealings was distinguished 
by a courtly dignity and unfailing consideration. 
He had faith in men, and many who are now rich 
and prosperous owe the beginning of their success 
to his forbearance and belief in them. 


Mr. Warburton was greatly interested in the 
public charities of Brooklyn and Manhattan and 
gave extensively, but without ostentation, to 
many of the charitable institutions in both bor- 
oughs. His home in Hartsdale was typical of the 
man, a quiet, beautiful suburban residence, sur- 
rounded by artistically arranged gardens of 
flowers, of which he was passionately fond and 
the raising of which he personally superintended. 

Mr. Warburton is survived by his wife, Mary 
Helen, who has for some time been seriously ill 
from heart trouble, at their home; a daughter, 
Mrs. Helen Warburton Joy, of the Brevoort, 
Brooklyn; six grandchildren and three great- 
grandchildren. 


The will of the late Mr. Warburton which 
disposes of over $300,000 has been probated. 
The major part is inherited by the widow during 
her lifetime, while various other relatives receive 
valuable legacies. 


The Argus Printing House, Robinson, IIl., 
was incorporated recently, with $25,000 capital, 
by G. W. Harper, Paul B. Harper and P. S. Logan. 


CINCINNATI NOTES 


The regular monthly meetings of the Cincinnati 
Ben Franklin Club are being well attended, and 
the accomplishments of the organization’ are 
satisfactory to the membership. Cost and esti- 
mating classes which are being held weekly are 
proving to be very attractive to the membership. 
The luncheons are made attractive and in conse- 
quence draw a large attendance. Live topics are 
introduced for discussion. 


At a recent luncheon Mr. Bache reported for 
the special committee which volunteered some 
time ago to work out plans to get closer together. 
This committee recommended the open-price plan, 
and on motion, it was decided to call a meeting 
to perfect plans to organize an open-price section 


of the Ben Franklin Club. 


Business in Cincinnati among the printers is 
not as brisk as could be wished. It is below 
normal. While the volume has increased slightly 
as the season has advanced it is still below what 
was expected among the plants. 


The printing fraternity received a shock when 
Harrison P. Warrener, secretary and_ general 
manager of the Whitaker Paper Company died 
early in November. The deceased had been ill 
about three weeks, and his death was not ex- 
pected. At the funeral services the large attend- 
ance and the floral tributes testified to his popu- 
larity. Mr. Warrener was a well known paper 
man with a national reputation as an executive 
of unusual ability and business force. 

Mr. Warrener was born in Amesville, Ohio, 
some forty years ago. He was a graduate of 
Marietta College, of which he had been on the 
board of trustees for several years. He was also 
a member of the board of directors of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 
and a member of several clubs of that city. 


A considerable shortage of labor has de- 
veloped in the Cincinnati trade. Men in all 
branches are hard to secure and in many cases 
difficulty is found in keeping up production. The 
same is the case in women’s work, especially 
bindery help. 


THE POWER OF A COMMA 


A proverb runs among the printers of France 
to the effect that ““By reason of a punctuation 
mark Martin lost his donkey.’’ The old tale runs 
thus: Over the Abbey of Asinello (asinello the 
diminutive for little ass) there once presided a 
liberal minded monk who caused these lines to be 
inscribed over the outside door: 


Be open ever more, O thou my door! 
To none be shut, to honest or to poor! 


This good monk died and was succeeded by 
Frere Martin who was as penurious as his prede- 
cessor had been liberal. Martin changed the 
couplet simply by altering the punctuation: 


Be open evermore, O thou my door, 
To none! Be shut to honest or to poor! 


When the Pope learned of Frere Martin’s 
attitude towards the poor and honest, Martin 
lost his job summarily. And that’s how this 
composer lost his donkey—the abbey of little ass. 
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TO ATTRACT * ATTENTION 


and catch the eye of the reader nothing succeeds like 
a nice cut, and particularly if it be a fine artistic and 
new style ornament. @ A study in this line is offered 
in our Ad-Art Ornaments, of which we lately printed 


 AD-ARTORNAMENTS i an eight page sheet. Three score new ornaments are 
a THE es pees : $ 
ee shown; also a new lot of eye-catching Black and Gray, 


Black and White, Tint Tone and Tint Dot Borders. 
4 We also show the unequalled Engravers Family and 
its Allies ina new eight page folder. @ If you have not 
already seen them, send for them; and by all means 
furnish your office with them. They get the business 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


Founders of Superior Gopper-Mixed Type since 1868 
NUMBERS 715 TO 721 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, GHIGAGO, ILLINOIS 


Set in Franklin Roman with Tint Dot Border: (At Top) Ad-Art Ornament No. 10818, 35e Two Colors, 65c (In Center) Ad-Art Ornament No. 7206, 35¢ 


Best Equipped Printers’ Roller 
The h. Seite Factories in the World 


L AKESIDE | This truthful statement should interest 


all good printers appreciating Quality 
B @ N D Roller Service. It requires modern 
: means to produce good rollers. 


has never had an equal Let your trial order be a test. Know 
iq uality eae! themprice: that the best is cheapest. 


has made it the largest Have you tried our Padding Composition 


selling paper in America or Make-Ready Paste? 
in this grade. : 


Phones: i Wabash _1967, Auto. 92-216 


eben oie | CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY 
175 West Monroe Street, Chicago 554-600 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago 
Branch Factory: Cleveland, Ohio 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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SAUNA LT 
B dd Pp bl V y k 
PAM MM MMM 

TTENTION has, from time to time, been 


directed to the wide difference in bids for 

public printing. It seems that when a 
contract is about to be let for city or county work 
that printers generally lose their heads and are 
reckless in their quotations. This is a condition 
which is found in all part of the ountry and is 
not confined to any particular community. 

A case which particularly illustrates this hap- 
pened recently in Chicago. The commissioners in 
Cook County advertised for bids on printing, 
two colors, on both sides of the paper, 600,000 
tax receipts, size 14x8144, and 25,000 receipts, 
size 814x28; all were to be perforated and padded. 
The specifications called for a certain bond which 
was 13 cents per pound, so that there could be 
no difference as far as he quality of the stock 
was concerned. Sometimes this item is the cause 
of a wide difference in price. 

When the bids were opened it was found that 
they ran as follows: $1,318.25, $1,348.00, $1,447.50, 
$1,560.00, $1,585.00 and $1,675.80, a difference 
between the highest and lowest of $357.55, or 
nearly 20 per cent. When the figures are analysed 
and dissected for the purpose of comparison it can 
readily be seen tha there is absolutely no reason 
why there should be the difference. 

The most logical way to print the job is to 
run as many on as possible and as long as there 
was enough stock for a mill order why not print 
sixteen at a time. A glance at the details of 
the estimate attached will show that sixteen-on 
was a proper and economical way to figure the 
job. If small sized sheet of stock was esti- 
mated to b> used then the number of impressions 
would bz doubled, and the cost of this part of 
the work doubled. 

The estimate of one of the bidders is available 
for the perusal of our readers 


ESTIMATE 
Stock—85 reams of bond, 34x56—82 lbs. or 6,970 lbs., at 13 cents........ $ 906.10 
Ean dimc.5 10) per Con terme ere mite each tice aie retail ke ateie euro 90.61 
Gompositionvand! locks up aemermeer ioc metteie rca alii eee sees see ovo aers ae 25.00 
Hlectroty ping asa tee Te Tr Clore rie cre ec a akon layers close ds,» Sas 88.00 
NONDELI COMES asia ta corte aE erat ee re oe aren oe Geto totale iS tmreedee aisle sie Ga leusiace 8.80 
Press—\alke ready, byw OmOris ernie cet ce es cite taee aie a= sls els lel oe reine 12.50 
Runnings cneludin gain lowers ae sees tile cakes nee otis sce aiess arocsra. vials =icyovoso/« 352.00 
Shiney aon vo lb Covajoyolobhils. |. Cosh vawnoshens coos pemoUU aD OneasadODCOnd 13.50 
LOsper:cent Acumen ins eersse ion eisiecitn evorsie saya ale sua roiw sda oie 1.35 
Cutting Andi spins eee eee evra e icc io ioes phe cetecers ta vhs, oro ays. 80e 3) 0: etek 62.50 
% 1,560. 36 


It is regrettable that on public bidding there 
should be such wide differences in quotations. 
The authorities are at all times willing to pay 
what is fair, but the difference in the figures 
makes them wonder whether or not the printers 
know their business. 


A MUTUAL FOR NORTH DAKOTA 


The Publishers’ Insurance Company of North 
Dakota was organized at a meeting held in that 
state, and M. L. Forkner, Langdon; E. M. 
Crary, Devils Lake; Ernest L. Peterson, Dickin- 
son: Dave Carlson, Towner, and G. A. Monteith 
were named as the first board of directors. The 
company is a mutual concern. Newspaper plants 
and publishers’ residences and other good risks 
will be written and the company starts out with 
guarantees ‘of $200,000 worth of insurance. 


TRYING TO MAKE MONEY IN DENVER 


The writer has been favored with a detailed 
estimate, made out in Denver, on an annual report 
of 84 pages, 1,000 copies, 534x834, side stitch, 
pasted cover. In a parallel column the writer 
gives what he believes to be a more correct 
estimate. 


For some reason, not made clear, the Denver 
printer selects 35x44 stock for a 534x834 booklet 
and works the job in 24’s, rather than in 16’s or 
32’s. As there are only 1,000 copies, the writer 
prefers 16’s. He also prefers 16’s in the bindery 
rather than 12’s and 24’s, the work is greatly 
simplified, in his opinion. The Denver printer 
figures on 064 and .033 per square inch for 8- 
point and 10-point composition. On the 8-point 
this figures out about right, but on the 10-point 
all wrong. The writer figures $1.00 a thousand 
ems both sizes, and gets a very different total 
result. The Denver printers’ square inch rate 
for composition covers lock-up. Lock-up is quite 


. ’ ’ . . 
an item when 24’s and 1|2’s are in question. The 
writer makes a separate charge for lock-up. The 
Denver printer cuts his 35x44 stock down to 

35x37 and wastes 1,600 sheets, 7x35. 
THE TWO ESTIMATES 
Denver Chicago 
Stock—1,600 sheets, 35x44—80, 10 cents.................0000005 $250 ae tein 
Ho0 sheets) 2oxcS—o0, LOCents). cs sot. cme cee ele a coleiee s die sie PUD ONE «anton 
(Chicago) 53 reams, 25x388—50, 10 cents.................05- seeoace a Pie!) 
DOTS Meets 20X20——00 mCOVIEL nach tery. seer atelier asisverete 3.85 3.85 
Handline—no freieht allowed)... 2.2... s.see .:<-2- cele es vie aL 3.15 
OLE Re ee ister? tae a ieee Matos Gime cieieice alte. Paspeeke's 3.25 
\Kiceaiay mines RNS, COI, CUOLoccnnastaccops+occnooarosasacase DEP eR aitoe 
Composition——38" Sqnin.) 064 sae cmcanceaneeics cs soniiass ace 246 | Dee 
LESH Gis Cn Ws ne dar mceomeir ecko he reve ele et sate eyeneare toe rohedeiooh srenaver ne G1R25 eee tees 
(Chicago) Misemss hL-O0 sree eesti ee neee eet iaka meclekiae « 117.00 
IMakerup <0) Cents per pase snc nce crocs erecta ines meinen aie aan 50 
hockiups aoe Sala 1 SEA Siar ee Me ae eae oa laced onl aYeryo Somstaeae 
Thocleup koa (Gis ssa Also eo) rs cys ahh ors ca tented s aisle cieteleueretntelste: alata 16.50 
Press—Make ready, 3-24’s, 5: hours, $2.25..............2.2200- Daa tien A Wome a 
(OA O Hours eel O0 aeentaeeeete rs bier tcc Petras sclatacretemoe ies OO" Mpecrsterareer 
f=45e6 hour yd S0;Centsme atten orale tins mes ae cieaeen aust SHOR e oes 
(ET. OUT OO; CANUS Ee nse o cec merirereit oe vaio neitele aes ROOM Gpaereresine 
VUNG LOLS sc oOKS le oes NOUNS a aca One celts). cieeienrsisiere «ie TGS one sakes 
Isierpan, Veet, avon bes alec om ain apse mortomaoeDo on OOD OokE Te SO) sertidecrs 
Deas eo: HOUTS gs On CONUS Ree acc ame iors ole ela sete sare etatoralneenmias: ais VEGI Bicevn net 
eDieee) m.r., 5-16’s, 5 hours; run 5 M., 5 hours; total, 10 00 
Ze a erator ie a) occ nc RY oO aac mete sete one cisemvarsy erates eye. | aherstelerete 25. 

M.r., 2-4’s, 2 hours; run 2 M., 2 hours; total 4 hours, $1.00. ...... 4.00 
dO So tra tnGens of aiea oo ci TIe COC ia On Rei oe ib Cee ere ibs 1H) 1.50 
Bindery=—1oldmlan Mie Sicents cee mse ctnineeiciose eieaisetnaccieinet ARS OL. a ator 
atnerimgyd: Misr ONCCWUB IA qule pier nine clr a) oo gfare ate oteraeere leis s¥epecs eZ ieieletaxe 
Covering tM 70) Canta 4 cae emcee nist ereatlsterete aie eeatscas NAO Bre ccisetorere 
LOremna aM OUTS 4 ONCONtS a acy atelier cretnictetele aie rexeiorele SOs x sncerats 
Wirral OO! sel nour hee te yaa treerateie-cecaiain s aaveraroeterre eS Mercere 
Snel Ol dN Bers a esse pete Oe, ts eu Ae EERE yea ere SQ GR oiverherste S 
Cutting sii se ovhoursy, $L-2o sees cre. alee sicciteclse ne cele elereiere WOO! Sa acetates 
CErimmmine9 Osbourn el 20s ccessMie oe ocean tas eters areraiaie ele eleiae Sera, ae 
(Clicago)'see'Chicaso printers) bible:.....2se..ssesss eee | sie 'sle 11.00 
Pack tangyeelivers mann cacao ie hort asieeieraaron ts siti chon eto erste 1575 
Pro ntioOipencents dD) enver)me serene: nieeteae ciel eine Son Gomedton e yore 
SOllimovnnvaiGe serie aekemteceoran acs ice crekaey ie aero $196.00 $223.00 
Here it is clear that 20 per cent on cost, 
$163.35, is only 1624 per cent on selling price, 
$196.00, hence this printer only aims to clear 


this 1624 per cent on his annual volume of busi- 
ness. The Chicago printer makes a clear profit 
of 10 per cent on stock over and above cost of 
handling and he also makes fully 20 per cent on 
the selling price of all operations. In other 
words the job cost in Denver, $163.35, even at 
these absurdly low rates—and _ with several 
omissions—and $164.00 in Chicago at rates fully 
inclusive of all possible expenses and contingencies. 
The writer contends that the cost in Denver by 
the methods named is fully $190.00, thus leaving 
only $6.00 for actual profit—say 3 per cent instead 
of the figured 20 per cent. 


Some printers idea of being popular is to buy 
drinks for people who wouldn’t do anything for 
him if they could. 
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We extend to our friends 


and our customers the 
Greetings of the Season. 


Dwiaht Bros. Paper Co. 


626 S. Clark Street :: Chicago 
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Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson || || Quality Electrotypes 


ADVTS 


Com Service That Satisfies 


E D ITI ON PUAEOAEAUUA DONNA DACA TA COU TA TACT EA DA AAD AEEAE 


BOOK Federal 
Electrotype Co. 


BINDERS 


412-420 Orleans Street 


Chicago 
Main 4928 
TELEP HONES} Automatic 33423 Lead Mould Process Plates 
Nickelsteeltypes 
“Books Bound by Us are Electrotypes 
Bound to Satisfy” Phones Wabash 8100-1 732 Federal Street 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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FIFTY THOUSAND BILLHEADS 


A Maryland specialist printer asks for a fair 
price on 50,000 billheads in triplicate, 814x514, 
gathered, punched, perforated, third sheet num- 
bered, 33 sets (99 sheets) to pad, bound with 
staples on pulpboard. These to be worked, per- 
forated and bound three to a sheet with liberal 
binding margin. Size of pad when bound and 
finished, 1634xI1. 

The best way to do this is to set one form, 
make five electros, and run six-up on a sheet of 
folio with perforating rule between the plates for 
the original and duplicate forms and eliminating 
the perforating rules for the triplicate sheet. 
The round hole perforating down the side should 
be done in the full sheet before cutting and gath- 
ering, the punching after padding if machinery 
is available for this method. The numbering 
must needs be done in accord with available 
facilities—possibly hand work after pads are 
otherwise completed. It may as well be stated 
at the outset that no printer gets a fair price for 
this class of work. The job is a tedious one and 
proceeds slowly through any plant at best; if 
rushed, serious errors are likely to occur. Con- 
tingencies arise at every stop even though the 
printer makes a specialty of this class of work. 


ESTIMATE 

50,000 100,000 
Stock—17 reams, 17x22—20, white, 14 cents.................. $ 47.60 $ 95.20 
17 reams, 17x22—16, cerise, 15 cents...............+0ee:- 41.40 82.80 
17 reams, 17x22—16, white, 14 cents.............-...-00 38 00 76.00 
Pf andling hectares nie iota eratiiaiews: sper sie esarcielsizialeineeis'e 12.50 24 00 
POM t ace Sees eee OE Ce icles de sisters Stilae ee elss 12.50 24 00 
Mpeg hits SRY saree ei ROTOR ateieiel Biers cielcleiclelsicieeseceé 6 2.50 4.00 
Composition—set one, 3 hours, $1.50................-ceeeeees 4.50 4.50 
ive electros, $7.00 plus $100k... onsen. ceils ete neces oes 8.00 8.00 
WEJOC KAU FL OUT premncrueeetePten erate eeceterod oil olay 's)20s, sie,v/eislaisleeie. 1.50 1.50 
Ghangesion press eee eee sae aes see a slneecam ses « 1.00 1.00 

Press—Make ready, 14 hours; run 8} M., 8% hours; total 10 

ours 1$ 1-50 tere ee ei wares Sie wislwiae cece ccs 15.00 27.00 
nice nee eer eM a ae aicek dnstrelleebes & 1.00 1.50 

Bindery—Perforate 51 reams, 2 sets holes, set machine twice, 

25 Conte per TEAMY TUN seis «ic os.cisioie cise sain oe sie eisai 14.00 27.00 
Gathering, 253 M sheets. 20 cents............cccceevccers 5.25 10.25 
(Sn ah Yas Oneae St atitioc socnicton 1 ASCE Ute ROBO STO One 1.50 2.50 
Padding, 506 pads, pulpboard, four wire stitches........ 22.75 45.00 
Punching yo eae ee aieeliic clo or eet ences estes 17.50 32 50 
Numibering 50 cents) Maecmncciee dec daccce © cis ciecis sosisiens 25.00 47.50 
rim aboot, pack and iaelivereecs das asecenisces esate is 4.00 6.25 


$ 275.50 $520.50 


The writer understands that the bids put in 
were $164.75, $211.00 and $237.40 for the 50,000 
lot (well worth $275.00), and that this lot was 
sold for $211.00. The bids on the 100,000 lot 
were $318.70, $397.75 and $445.60 (well worth 
$520.00), all cf which the buyer declined to 


consider. 


CAN BE SURE YOU’RE RIGHT 


Mr. Butterworth, president of Deere & Co., 
says that a prime essential in business is to know 
the total cost of every product. The lack of this 
important knowledge has wrecked more mer- 
chants and manufacturers than all other causes 
put together. In the manufacturing business 
today, where competition is very severe, frais 
necessary to figure the cost to the last penny. 
Not until the exact total cost of a product is 
known can the producer know just how far he 
can go toward meeting competition. And, above 
all else, the manufacturer who knows his costs is 
able to prove that his prices are fair prices. 
Buyers usually desire to be fair. 


A printer should remember that the lengthen- 
ing of the day doesn’t prolong the reckoning of a 
thirty days’ obligation. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND LABELS 


There reaches us from Oregon a request for 
a price on 100,000, three inches in diameter, 
red ink, die cut, I2-cent stock. What are they 
worth? 

The printer has two electros on hand, and 
these were charged for in a former smaller run; 
hence they do not enter into the cost now. Per- 
haps the best size stock to use is 28x42—70; this 
will cut to 14xl01% and allow a run, twelve-on, 
8,400. Nothing will be gained by having a larger 
form, and unless platen presswork is needed, 
there would be loss in a smaller form. 


The printer says he is satisfied with 10 per 
cent profit. This is scarcely safe in these days 
unless he is quite sure that he gets every possible 
cost and contingency into every job right along. 
In other words unless it is a clear profit of 10 
per cent on the annual volume of business it is 
not sufficient. The writer prefers to estimate on 
a full 20 per cent profit on selling price—that is, 
25 per cent added to cost price—in order to 
make quite sure of a fair profit on the total 
volume. Printers who only figure 10 per cent 
over cost seldom make any real profit at all. 


Stock——2. i ream 28x42 —=700 12) Comtsin ae acertelaciie cinerea « sieisinteieisleisivneae cp hicilo: 
Dear ch iri pee ee pe me ere ayia cn Sate dee Ie cock nvecatarava eat andar alors Ghslovee pientate sister: an 
NB 9 0 ads SFr BO SHARE OER ORE itt To ECA rear ROI SHE! 2.00 
‘en electros,50 cents, plus) percents ee. ices vce meee e come ade ns 5.50 

Gomposition—Tockap: Only aaa aiateis toc ae earcleteceeiotels cine ce nde ie stir aye ortie Soles aias 1.50 

Press—Make ready, 13 hours; run 8,400, register tor die cut, 8% hours; total 

LO hours pony GL-5O My cera crore cis wal ois otepeletstersis.= eyarsiel nietavos = evalslo/syniatnvepniereie 15 
Ink S23 Ibs, 50icents. lust 0) pericent:s.<sciete sere sislscisiere sie ttesrers + oleieieve rei 1.50 
Wiaishintipietee: are Sener Ne le. Oe oie are oo cia ciermtatns Shen crete ovolee ol soem Saeco wale 50 

ASIN Or y—— CULE are Tan ac re eee aco alo Meaeateis reicie Slornicte crete eagle tan ara crete 1.00 
Diecutting 100M. Usicentih. oc mosen acne cca cemoc sowie. seit ceien setae 15.00 
BPackwandydeliversetrehiast tertiles ieee ce te oeae e aaseee seen teas 1.50 

$63.00 


Selling price, 63 cents M., said to have been 
sold for 46 cents M., altogether too low. 


WORKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


A printer, who says on his letterhead that he 
is ‘‘up-to-date,’” asks for a price on half a dozen 
price lists on cards, 14x22. There are about 
twenty-four lines of 48-point type—caps—in the 
job, and the printer says “‘we had to run this 
card through the press several times, due to our 
lack of type.” 


The writer can only consider this from the 
standpoint of a really up-to-date plant, where the 
job could be all set in one form or in two forms 
at most. The presswork, however, is a_ small 
item and the great loss of time would be in lock- 
up and make-ready if run in several forms. 


Stockvand pronG rat aceceeee oc oe hie «alee ts et cles tem sian ere ceericleys sre re.e.sle 0's cre $ 0.50 
Composition/ane Joc]: up;)3 hoursiat $1.50... 02. -asecre-ic.sececssscncsteese 4.50 
Press—Make ready and run, say 14 hours, $1.00................... 2c ee eeeee 1.50 
Anlce ents pack™ delivenwes ces soca gate allocte ve alee a maltienyaln silele/alelsislelnaiese 25 

TT Oba qotreesvterscavsteiers vieveratelevaie avoelere evel ferais ere afecounic rere Grete sisisisiciel ale, aieievbie/ere $ 6.75 


This would seem to be an unreasonably high 
price; most small printers would grab at the 
order for from $2.00 to $3.00, but really, the work 
is there, the time is there, and no printer with a 
cost system would estimate the job much below 
$7.00, even though it is nearly $1.20 each for six 
copies. If the job could be set and run in one 
form possibly $6.00 would be a fair price for the 
printer. 


Silence in a print shop sounds awfully loud 
when the boss comes in unexpectedly. 
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With the End of the 
Y ear Comes the Beginning 
of a New Year, with 


Greater Opportunities 
PO WONT WOR 


IN is the time to prepare for 
the coming year, with its ex- 
pected shortage of skilled labor and 
increasing costs. In the past you 
have succeeded in obtaining a profit 
from your business despite the in- 
efficiency of the old style composing 
room equipment and methods; can 
you do it next year? 


Why not start the year right with 
the Monotype, reduce the cost of 
your composition, and secure the 
advantage of new type in every job, 
save the expense of distribution, in- 
crease the efficiency of your com- 
posing room (machine and _ hand), 
eliminate a large part of the make- 
ready in the pressroom, and make 
both the composing room and the 
pressroom more profitable ? 


Think what it means to get a big 
increase in production at the same 
cost, or in fact at a reduced cost, 
and with less fatigue and strain to 
the workmen. 


Then ask us to show you how it can 
be done in your plant. 


The Monotype will do it 


Lanston Monotype 


Machine Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
Monotype Company of California 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Improve Your Equipment 


WITH 


Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters 
Challenge Cylinders and Paper Cutters 
Golding Presses and Paper Cutters 
Hacker Proof Presses, Potter and Poco 
Hamilton Wood and Steel Furniture 
Sectional, Groved and Patent Blocks 
Binding Machinery — Stitchers, Folders, 
Punches, Perforators, etc. 
Motors — Variable and Constant Speeds 
Chases — Steel and Cast Steel 
Pressroom Specialties 
New and Used Outfits 
Large Stock Guaranteed Machinery 
Miehle, Century, Huber, Optimus, etc. 
Pony and Large Nearly New or 
Rebuilt Cylinders 


Ask For Information 


Shops: 
215-23 W. 
Congress St. 


Phones: 
Harrison 6889 
Auto. 65-189 


MACHINERY CO- 
A.F.WANNER PROP. 


703 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ben Franklin 
Cost and Accounting Methods 


Devised by the Cost Commission of the 


Ben Franklin Club of America 


THs SYSTEM is devoted more especially for 

use in shops not operating cylinder presses. 
Those readers desiring to obtain the necessary 
blanks for use in their shops can do so at practically 
cost. Instructions for installation accompany 
every order. 


The Ben Franklin Cost Methods are simple, yet 
at the same time by far the most efficient cost and 
accounting system ever offered to the printer oper- 
ating a small shop. 

An assortment of blanks for starting a system 
will be sent for $7.50. Write for full particulars 
and sample sheets. 


Ben Franklin Monthly 
732 Federal Street, Chicago 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


BEN FRANKLIN 


A WONDERFUL NEWSPAPER HOME 
The Detroit News has a new $2,000,000 home. 


It is described as the most elaborate and up-to- 
date house for a newspaper in the world. It 
marks a new era in newspaperdom. The building 
is of concrete, steel and Indiana limstone. There 
are four carved stone figures at the head of four 
piers on the facade of the building representing 
four pioneer printers, viz.: Gutenberg, Plantin, 
Caxton and Ben Franklin. Two suites, the 
executives and the president’s. are elaborately 
wainscoted in modified Elizebethian style. 


The color press, which is capable of printing 
four solid colors at one time, turns out comic 
supplements at the rate of 11,000 per hour. 
The engraving department can produce from a 
photograph by the halftone engraving process a 
cut ready to print in twenty-one minutes. No 
such speed is ordinarily attempted. 

The presses of the News are 205 feet long 
over all, and, being unified, may be considered as 
one press of twenty-four units. Their maximum 
capacity is 432,000 complete 16-page papers, 
printed, cut, folded, counted and delivered to the 
mailing department every hour. During the past 
year the News consumed 100 rolls of paper a day. 
In each roll there are approximately six miles of 
paper. The year’s total was 219,000 miles of 
paper. 

The building has a private library and a 
completely equipped hospital as well as a cafe 
for use by the employees. 

The photographic department is said to have 
no equal in equipment in the universe. An 
automobile is always at the disposal of the 
photographic staff. 

In addition to other luxuries for the employees 
there is a barber shop and baths. 


All air breathed in the building has been 
washed. All drinking water is filtered and chilled 
by a chemical process not involving the use of 
ice. All rooms have thermo-static regulation of 
heat. The building is equipped fully with vacuum 
cleaners. Except in private suites and the con- 
ference room, desks are exclusively steel, finished 
with baked green enamel, trimmed with brass and 
topped with battleship linoleum. 

The bronze bust in the second floor lobby is a 
portrait of the founder of the News, James 
Edmund Scripps. 


JOHNSON—PRINTER AND BOOK- 
SELLER 


Good old eccentric Samuel Johnson, printer 
and bookseller, author of the first English dic- 
tionary, made an offer of his heart and hand to 
his second wife something like this: ‘“‘My dear 
woman, I am a hard-working man, and withal, 
something of a philosopher. I am, as you know, 
very poor—I am a printer. I have always been 
respectable myself, but I grieve to tell you that 
one of my uncles was hung.” 


“| have less money than you, Samuel,” de- 
murely said the lady, “‘but I shall try to be 


BOOKLET 
INITIALS 


that will add distinct style to 
your booklet or circular work 
The price list is shown below 
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are cast on 36-point body and 


can be furnished in fonts or 


singly at the following rates 


One-color Font (3a) $2.50; Single Initials, 15c 
Two-color Font - 4.00; Two-color - 25c 


Cheltenham Wide with Bold from six to eighteen 
point; Cushing Old Style No. 25 from six to twelve 
point and eight point Modern No. 14 with 
Gothic 49 are recent additions to 
our Monotype department 
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philosophical, too. None of my relatives have 
been hung, but I have several who ought to be.’’ 
“Providence and philosophy have _ evidently 
mated us, my good woman,” said Samuel, as he 
pressed a chaste salute upon the lady’s brow. 


Typesetting Company. Harrison 27554732 Federal Chicago 
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OME interesting figures are to be found in the 
last census report relative to the printing and 
publishing industry in Wisconsin. In 1910 

there were 833 printing establishments employing 
5,360 wage earners. The report gives to the 
industry a percentage of total amounting to 21 
per cent, and places it twelfth in rank with a 
total valuation of manufactured products amount- 
ing to $11,860,644, or 2 per cent of the total of 
all manufactured products. 


The printing industry is exceeded by lumber 
and timber products (in the first place), foundry 
and machine shop products, butter, cheese and 
condensed milk, leather, malt liquors, flour and 
grist mill products, slaughtering and meat packing, 
paper and wood pulp, furniture and refrigerator 
cars and general shop construction and repair by 
steam railroads, and the boot and shoe industry. 
It might be interesting to note in passing that the 
total of all industries in the state is $590,306,000 
as based on manufactured products. The printing 
and publishing industry is given seventh place in 
value added by manufacture. 


In the period from 1899 to 1904 the value of 
products in this industry increased 44.4 per cent. 
In the period from 1904 to 1909 it increased only 
28.2 per cent. Just what causes contributed to 
this decrease are not given by the census figures 
but the fact gives food for thought on the part 
of those engaged in the industry. Changing con- 
ditions perhaps might have helped in this respect. 
There are no figures available since 1909 on which 
to base an estimate of later conditions. 

Five hundred and one individuals, 125 firms 
and 207 corporations are engaged in the printing 
and publishing business and its allied industries. 
The percentage of total expenses are as follows: 
Salaries, 15.3; wages, 29.5; materials, 34.3; mis- 
cellaneous expenses, 20.9. 


NEW JOURNAL MANAGERS 


William L. Miller has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Madison (Wis.) State 
Journal, to succeed W. C. Allman, Mr. Miller is 
from the Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune, where he 
has been advertising manager for the past two 
years. 


T. F. McPherson has been appointed business 
manager of the State Journal. Mr. McPherson 
was for six years secretary of the Easton (Pa.) 
Gas and Electric Company and goes to Madison 
after several years of experience in all branches 
of the business side of newspaper work. He 
leaves the position of efficiency expert with the 
Keystone Type and Foundry Company. 


PAPER CHANGES HANDS 


The Sheboygan National Demokrat, one of the 
oldest German papers in Wisconsin, has been 
purchased by Charles A. Smith of New York, 
who has already assumed control. The paper 


was established in 1850 by Alfred Marschner. 


Wisconsin Notes 


iii 


BADGER EDITOR DENIES DISLOYALTY 

A dispatch from Fond du Lac, Wis., states 
that a committee from the county council of 
defense visited the office of Arthur P. Andrews 
editor of the Waupun Leader, one day last week 
and marched him through the principal business 
street of that town, after which he was com- 
pelled to kneel and kiss the American flag. It 
was alleged that he had refused to display the 
flag at his newspaper office. 


In an editorial regarding the event Mr. 
Andrews denies that he has been disloyal in 
thought or deed. He says: “A flag adorned our 
windows until a few days ago, when it was re- 
moved that the windows might be washed and 
a new flag purchased to replace the faded one. 
The flag to us is sacred. Our father fought for 
it. We have honored and cherished it always. 
We mean to do so in the future.” 

File copies of the Leader show that Mr. 
Andrews has devoted a considerable amount of 
space in recent issues to articles of the Red Cross, 
councils of defense, Liberty loan and Y. M. C. A. 
war work. He has also published original articles 
of a patriotic nature. 


H. P. Thompson, publisher of the Pardeeville 
(Wis.) Times, recently took a vacation, the first 
one in twelve years. It was found necessary to 
suspend publication of the paper for one issue, as 
no one could be found to take charge of the 
business during Mr. Thompson’s absence. 


WHY NOT A UNIFORM LIST 

The Wisconsin Bulletin, edited by Bert E. 
Walters and published at Mosinee, Wis., contains 
a very interesting editorial upon the necessity of 
a uniform price list for printers. It says: ‘“‘There 
seems to be a prevailing opinion among many 
publishers and printers that the adoption of a 
uniform price list for job work or advertising is a 
combination in restraint of trade, and therefore a 
transgression of the sacred precepts of the Sher- 
man law. If this is true we rise to ask, why is it 
that the practice is followed by practically every 
line of industry except the country printers and 
publishers? Even the saloonkeepers have posted 
a standard price list for their booze. Their 
customers know what they are going to pay and 
there are no questions asked. Perhaps booze is a 
little different than printing, but it is a demon- 
strated fact that if one can turn to a printed list 
when it is necessary to quote prices, much argu- 
ment and many explanations are avoided, and 
better satisfaction is obtained. The Michigan 
Bulletin prints a price list that is a revelation to 
many Wisconsin printers. We can find no indi- 
cation of conspiracy there. The Central Wis- 
consin Press Association has adopted a uniform 
reference price list that has proved of much 
benefit to those who have put it into use. The 
Western Wisconsin Ben Franklin Club also uses a 
price list. As we look at it, a price list is a 
published tariff of the rates to be charged for the 
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COST + PROFIT =SUCCESS | 


The University of Wisconsin Extension Division, through the efforts of the 
Wisconsin State Franklin Club, will show Wisconsin Printers the road to 
Success. Join the State organization and do your bit to improve the conditions 
of the Craft. The Ben Franklin Monthly is sent free to all Members of the 
Wisconsin State Franklin Club. 


Apply today. Address Walter Mayer, Secretary, Madison, Wisconsin 


234 Different Items of F. A. Barnard & Son 
Book and 1488 of Cover Bots DaarhorniStreat 


PAPERS 


Backed by the kind of service we give our customers, 
should attract a share of your business. 


Buy from the only 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 
« U.S. . e e 
a ee Chicago manufacturers of 


JAMES WHITE PAPERCO 


A ere || PRINTING INKS 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 
a “9 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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The buying public has a 
as they have 
railroad com- 


product of the office. 
right to know these prices as well 
the right to know the tariffs of a 
pany. It is a far more equitable and less dis- 
criminating way of doing business than it is to 
quote an off-hand price to one customer and then 
give another customer an altogether different price 
on the same class of work. It is food for thought, 
brother, think it over. 

““A wholesome competition is good for any line 
of business when ‘it is conducted on an intelligent 
basis and there is a thorough knowledge of the 
conditions necessary to a successful competition. 
It becomes dangerous when there is a lack of that 
knowledge. There is more dangerous competition 
in the printing business, perhaps, than in any 
other line of commercial endeavor. A prominent 
publisher of this state says ‘that we printers and 
publishers should compete to the extent that the 
paper manufacturers do, the typefounders, and all 
the others that we buy from—and no further.’ Seems 
to us this is pretty sound logic. That is a whole 
some competition, but is only established where 
the fraternal and business advancement of those 
interested is given paramount consideration.” 


“It is indeed very gratifying to note that there 
is a marked activity among quite a few of the 
county organizations in the state, and that direct 
benefits are being obtained by the members of 
these organizations. An organization does not by 
any means signify a combine, but there seems to 
be a mortal dread among so many Wisconsin 
publishers that it might be construed as such that 
the organization of county press associations has 
not progressed to the extent it should. There 
should be a press association, or other organiza- 
tion of the printers and publishers in every county 
of the state. In counties in which there are not 
a sufficient number of papers to make this possible 
two or more counties should work together. A 
more intimate acquaintance between the brethren 
will make for better conditions that cannot be 
obtained in any other way.” 


FATHER SUCCEEDS SON 


On account of Werner Schomaker being 
scheduled to go to the National Army Camp 
Grant, at Rockford, IIl., the editorship of the 
Twin City Laborer of Marinette, Wis., will be 
assumed by his father, Herman Schomaker, who 
will also be publisher. 

Herman Schomaker has been in the newspaper 
field for the past twenty years. He founded the 
Marinette Volksbote in 1898 and was its editor 
for seventeen years. The Twin City Laborer is a 
weekly devoted to the advancement of organized 
labor. 

MADISON’S NEW PAPER 


Articles of incorporation have been filed for 
the Capital Times Company, with a capital stock 
of $50,000, the new daily to be started at Madison 


Wis. ‘The incorporators are W. T. Evjue, W. C. 
Allman, Thomas C. Bowden and E. C. Hom- 
berger. 


Mr. Evjue, who was the author of the pro- 
hibition referendum bill, was formerly business 
manager of the State Journal. Mr. Allman was 
the advertising manager and Mr. Bowden in the 


circulation department of the State Journal. Mr. 
Homberger was the treasurer of the Baillie- 
Hedquist Company, one of Madison’s largest 


stores. The officers of the company will be: 
Editor and president, William T. Evjue; adver- 
tising manager, William C. Allman; circulation 
manager, Thomas C. Bowden; business manager, 
E. C. Homberger. 

“The paper will be independent and will not 
be an organ for any party, any group or any 
individual,’’ said Mr. Evjue, ‘“‘The men who will 
have the active management of the company 
believe that there is a future in Madison for the 
kind of a paper we propose to publish.” 


RECENT PURCHASERS OF LINOTYPES 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company have 
recently installed their machines in the following 
plants: Van Alstyne: (Texas) Leader, Roanoke 
(Alabama) Leader, North Adams (Mass.) Tran- 
script, Camden (N. J.) Theodore W. Messick, 
Clarksdale (Miss.) Register, Madison (Wis.) The 
Capital Times, Cleveland (Ohio) The German 
Press & Plate Co., Springfield (Ky.) Sun, Madison 
(Neb.) Star-Mail, Lawrenceville (Ill.) News, 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, New York (N. Y.) 
Joseph C. Weisman, Baltimore (Md.) The Sun, 
Croskett (Texas) Courier, Ordway (Colo.) Leader, 
Brookville (Pa.) Jeffersonian Democrat, Manito 
(Ill.) Express, Camden (Ohio) News, New York 
(N. Y.) Francisco Elias, New York (N. Y.) The 
Croation News Co., Inc., Galion (Ohio) Inquirer, 
Canon City (Colo.) Record, Gape Girardeau (Mo.) 
Republican, Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal, New 
Haven (Conn.) Register, New York (N. Y.) The 
Dispatch Printery & Bindery Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Industrial World. 


RAPID INSTALLATION OF INTERTYPES 


Some quick work was done in the Louisville 
Herald composing room, Sunday, November 18th, 
in installing three Model C Intertypes, with side 
magazines, one Model C headletter, two Model 
B with side magazines, and eight Model B news 
machines. The entire job was completed between 
8:50 a. m. and 6:15 p. m. There was no trouble 
getting out the Monday paper on time. 

Seven Model C Intertypes with side magazine 
units were recently purchased by the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat and have been installed. 

President Swartz a few days ago made one 
of his periodical visits to Chicago. 

There is to be a get-together meeting of the 
entire selling organization of the Intertype Corpo- 
ration, at the general offices in New York, 
January 3rd, 4th and 5th. The Chicago branch 
selling force will go on a special car by way of 


the New York ‘Central. 


The Freeport Bulletin Publishing Company, 
Freeport, Ill., was incorporated November 19th, 
with $40,000 capital, by H. Poffenberger, P. O. 
Stiver, John G. Cary, Albert Manus and G. M. 


Bennethum. 


business con- 


by the Cline 


Two indications of satisfactory 
ditions are many sales of motors 


Electric Manufacturing Company and the en- 
couraging reports of the salesmen of the ais 
Butler Paper Company at a recent gathering. 
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MONITOR 


WIRE STITTCHERS 


sed TAG) ©) Bente 


ie 


Also Thousands of Monitor Punching Ma- 
chines, Perforators, Paging and Numbering 
Machines, Embossers, Job Backers, Standing 
Presses, Paper Box Sttchers, etc. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory 


Ann and Fulton Sts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON 
130 Pearl St. 


NEW YORK 
45 Lafayette St. 


SERVICE 


Chicago Typesetting 
Company 


is now located at 


727 South Dearborn Street 


We have installed new machinery and 
new type faces, and are prepared to 
give the highest quality of work and 
the most efficient service as heretofore. 


MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 


Weare increasing this department with 
new display type faces and material 
and can furnish you quick, efficient 
service and the highest quality of work 
in the city for catalogues, booklets and 
publications. 


Telephone Harrison 883 


Exclusively = 
Cutting Machines 


OSWEGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


Simpson, Bevans & Co. 


ELECTROTYPERS 
ENGRAVERS 


322 W. Washington Street, Chicago 


Prompt Service and Thorough 
Satisfaction Assured 


Our guarantee is a reputation gained in many years of 
successful business and the desire to retain it unsullied 


Do Business by Mail 
* It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% g uaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs, 
Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
2) Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould, 1001 Olive Street, St. Louis 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
RistS St.Louis 


Cline-Westinghouse Motor Equipments 


Insure the most economi- 
cal power and control of 
printing machinery. 


Used by the best 


known printers. 


Alternating and Direct Current 


CRINESELEC URI C3MEG SEO: 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Wants and For Sale 


Advertisements inserted under this head- 
ing at 25 cents per line. Minimum charge 
$1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a 
four-line advertisement or less for $5.00; 
twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


SALES MANAGER—Practical printer who 

has managed sales for large, first-class 
concerns, having wide acquaintance with 
the trade, is desirous of making a change. 
—‘‘Manager,”’ care Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—We buy, sell for you, or ex- 

change Printing Machinery and Outfits. 
Consult us. Large stock of used and over- 
hauled machinery for printers, binders and 
folding box makers.—Wanner Machinery 
Co., 7038. Dearborn Street, Phone Harrison 
6889, Chicago. 


WANTED —Position as superintendent; can 

handle large plant; experienced. Give 
full particulars with salary. —Address, M37, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE— One 20-in. Harris Envelope 

Press; 1 Acme Self-Clamping Cutting Ma- 
chine, 34-in.; must sell at once.—Address, 
M9, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732,Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


FOREMAN—Practical first-class man who 
has managed several large plants, desires 
to make change. Give full particulars. — 
Address, Advance, care Ben Franklin 
Monthiy, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


PROOFREADER WANTED—Give details 

as to experience, length of employment 
and reference. Must be able to O. K. 
for pressroom; out of town position.—Ad- 
dress, Publisher, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Stamping and Inking Machine; 
steam head; size, 12x14; a bargain if taken 

at once. —Address, C125, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


HAVE several good imposing stones of 

various sizes for sale cheap. —Address, E5, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—28x36, 46x62 and 49x66 latest 


style Huber-Hodgman Cylinders; also 


46x56 Huber Hodgman; bargain in 35x50, 
4-roller Miehle, can be sold on good terms; 
39x53 Miehle Cylinder, fine press for register 
work; 12x16 Seybold Trimmer; 26x32 Opti- 
mus, 26x35 Huber and 23x28 Campbell pony 
cylinders; Drums 16x21 to 33x48; Gordons, 
Colts, Goldings from 8x12 to 14x22; stitch- 
ers, punches, 45-inch Knowlton rotary 
board cutter; 35-inch Seybold and 34-inch 
Oswego Power Cutters; also other sizes and 
styles, several good outfits for sale. See 
our stock of rebuilt and nearly new ma- 
chinery.—Wanner Machinery Co., 703 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ill. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE, — 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of the BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY, published 

monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1917. 
State of Illinois, he 
County of Cook, f~" La. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM fe 
HARTMAN, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor, Publisher 
and Owner of the Ben Franklin Monthly, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and _ belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to-wit: ’ 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 

Publisher—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Managing Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 782 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Llinois. 

Business Mankter a J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That re owner is W.J. HARTMAN, 782 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Llinois. y 

3. That there are no bonds or mortgages outstanding. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books ot the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee 1s acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s fu!l knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

ign w.J. HARTMAN, 
Signed) Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 


September, 1917. : 
(Signed) C. I. KAGEY, Notary Public. 


An Important Announcement appears on pages 16 


and 17 of this issue. 


Read it. 
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STANDARD TYPESETTING COMPANY 
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O OUR FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS. We extend to you 


our appreciation of your patronage in the past, and we look forward 
mma || tO the new year with pleasurable anticipation of its continuance. We wish 
to bring before you the fact that we will be able to render more efficient 


service than heretofore. We are constantly adding toourequipment. Oursmallest 
month's business in 1917 exceeded that of our best month in 1916—There Must Be a Reason! 
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In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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“The BETTER Machine’’ 


—the standardized machine 
which grows with your 
business. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices and Eastern Sales Department 


50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANC)SCO 
Old Colony Bldg. 539 Carondelet St. 86 Third St. 


The Printing Trades Credit Association 


Incorporated under the Laws of Illinois 


328 MONADNOCK BLOCK 


AUDITING, COLLECTIONS 
AND CREDIT RATINGS 


OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
Morton S. Brookes - - President J.J. Miller Gwle Kacey 
J.J. Miller - - - Vice-President Julius G. Kirchner 
GaleKhacey = becretary and reas. Otto A. Koss 


Delinquent Debtors Reported to Our Subscribers 
Conditions Investigated. Business Systematized 


Send Us the Bills You Are Unable to Collect 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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We Do Machine Com- 
position and Makeup 


 —and We Do It Well 
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= We are en- 
thusiastic about this 
business. It has been built 
up by the value of the service 
supplied and by earnest co-opera- 
tion with the many customers who > 
have come to regard it as an indispens- 
able annex to their own composing and 
press rooms. Our makeup department is 
organized and equipped to turn out com- 
plete jobs of superior excellence. Our 
list of matrices covers the entire 
range of composition. The service 
we supply includes everything 
in the line of composition 
and makeup. We in- 
vite a trial 
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Typesetting Company : Caxton Bldg. 


508 South Dearborn Street : Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 3864-3865-3866-3867 
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SICAL LDCS 


\ \ TITHOUT removing his 
hands from the keyboard 


the operator can set four to six 
different faces in the same line at 
one continuous operation on the 


MODEL 16 | 


LINOTYPE 


Continuous composition from both 
magazines is obtained by means of two 
shift keys, which are operated as easily 
and rapidly as the regular keyboard keys. 
This is an exclusive Linotype feature. 


The instantaneous matrix-mixing and 
distributing devices on the Model 16 
Linotype make it possible to secure an 
endless variety of face combinations, and 
in each combination the original design 
and typographic characteristics of the 
faces are retained. 


Let us demonstrate how the 
Model 16 Linotype will 
simplify YOUR composition 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
1100 S. Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street 549 Baronne Street 
TORONTO: Canadian Linotype, Limited, 68 Temperance Street 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 
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Model 16 Double Magazine Linotype 


TEN COMPLETE ALPHABETS AT 
THE OPERATOR’S COMMAND 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopaqrstuvwayz 1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWX 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWX 
abcdefshijklmnoparstuvwxyz 1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPOQRSTUVWXYZ 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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What of the 


New Year? 


HE curtain has been rung up upon the New Year, 
and many of the printers throughout the country 
are wondering what 1918 will bring. Since the 

U.S. A. entered the war there has been a tendency on the 
part of printers to tighten up a little on the matter of 
credits, with the result that collections have been better. 
We took an example from our friends across the Canadian 
border, whose experience was worth following. 

“Business just the same’ is a consummation greatly 
to be desired, in fact the wish is father to the thought. In 
the working of everyday problems there is a nervousness 
throughout the business world which, without being pessi- 
mistic, one can readily observe. It must be admitted, 
however, that this condition has not led to any great 
curtailment of legitimate publicity and advertising upon 
which the printing business thrives. 

Shortage of commodities has probably hit the business 
world harder than anything else. Those who have been 
fortunate enough to get supplies have been the lucky ones, 
and they have benefited financially and have not hesi- 
tated to send out through the mails and by the medium 
of print shop publicity new prices for what they have to 
offer. 

Generally speaking, however, throughout the country 
there has not been the volume of catalogue work which 
the printing fraternity would like to see. Some lines have 
been so badly shot to pieces that many catalogues have 
been reduced from hundreds of pages to merely what 
may simply be considered price lists. Now that we are 
entering upon the beginning of a new era, we naturally 
wonder what will be the outcome as the months roll by. 
It is hard to prophesy, and still harder to bring down one’s 
business to conform with conditions as they unfold them- 
selves. 

The draft has taken many young men from the various 
branches of the trade. Their places have to be filled, 
if the conditions warrant it. In some instances no 
attempts have been made to man shops to their full 
capacity. Presses have been shut down until such time 
as they can be operated. The question which has pre- 
sented itself to some is the matter of over-equipment, and 
the writer knows of a couple of instances where there 


has been co-operation and an amalgamation arrangement 
whereby operation expenses can be saved. This will 
prove a good plan, and it will be interesting to watch the 
outcome and length of the keeping of the agreement. 

Throughout the country the printers have, during the 
past eight or nine months, awakened to the need of 
organization. They have been cautious on new accounts, 
and some who have disregarded the call of organization 
have been particularly active in their desire to do their 
“bit” and even make up for their past neglect. The 
demands for increases on the part of workers in the 
various departments have stimulated action on the part 
of some who have always believed in organization only 
as highly essential for the other fellow. Now they feel 
the need themselves. 

It is being more and more realized that printing has 
been sold for less than it should have been for some time 
past. Those who have been advocating higher prices for 
the past ten years are being recognized as having lived 
ahead of their time. It is becoming more obvious every 
day that the survival of the fittest is no fairy dream. 
Quite recently in New York a meeting was held among the 
printers for improvement in business. The plan is to 
deal with the cost of doing business and not with selling 
prices. A committee is at work perfecting the organi- 
zation, which will be recognized as legal in every way, and 
not violating the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

What a glow of satisfaction some of the old war horses 
in organization work must feel. For years—it is over 
twelve—the old spirit of the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago 
has fought down the opposition which it encountered, and 
now we find that the principles which they stood for, the 
system which they gave birth to and followed religiously, 
is being recognized as the only salvation for the business. 
The best authorities in the country recognize now that 
printers have been leaders and not laggers in the price- 
finding game, and the only regrettable feature of the whole 
thing is that the rank and file have not had the gumption 
to believe what the more progressive have tried to teach 
them. 

In Chicago at the present time there is a drive on for 
membership in the largest organization of master printers 
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in the world. The other organizations throughout the 
country are watching with interest the results to be 
achieved. The rank and file must take notice; if not, they 
will ere long be struggling for their very existence. There 
is room for everyone who heeds the writing on the wall 
in these strenuous times, but woe betide the man without 
the ability to co-operate and realize the importance of 
knowing his business costs. 

The other day an interesting article on “Wastes and 
What Causes Costs to Soar,” appeared in a western daily 
contemporary with reference to the printing industry. 
The writer, A. Brooks Baker, mentioned that only 54 per 
cent of the average print shop time was productive. 
Continuing, he said: ‘““The small printer comes far short 
of that. He is a woefully inefficient member of society 
at a time when topnotch social efficiency isa matter of 
life-and-death for civilization. His bigger competitors 
have for years been trying to educate him on the subject 
of costs and shop methods, but he is always with us, 
struggling to pay rent, beating down the wages of his 
unskilled helpers, pottering and floundering among 
problems too big for his training and capacity. Half of 
them at least are on the border line. Their competition 
is unfair because they employ half-paid labor and because 
they have no accurate systems of learning costs. 

“They are not only unfair to competitors, but are 
terribly unfair to labor. Elementary precautions of 
sanitation are often neglected, lighting and heating are 
poor, and wages less than the current price of unskilled 
labor. 

“Such employers are merrily kidding themselves when 
they imagine that they are “in business.” They are on 
the fringe, and, while the country is spending billions of 
dollars in the genuinely productive industries, I advise 
every struggling owner of a dusty little print shop to 
shut it up for one day and spend the time trying to find 
out how much he is making out of it, and then shut it 
up for another day and visit a few employment agencies. 
He will learn that men who are working with their hands 
at industries which further our fight for world democracy 
are earning from two to five times as much as he, with 
shorter workdays and less responsibility.’ 

What Mr. Baker says is not only true of the small 
printer but of the larger establishments who have refused 
to heed the call for understanding the ethics of the 
business in knowing the cost of production, and having 
the backbone to refuse a job which does not look profit- 
able. It is an undisputed fact that some shops are getting 
no more for press and other work than they did ten years 
ago, and prices for labor have in the meantime gone up 
40 per cent, while for feeders alone, in the last two years, 
the increase has been 25 per cent. 

New York and Chicago are not the only two centers 
from whence radiates the light of progress. Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, in the middle west, hold 
their own. In the east, Boston and Philadelphia have 
striven for years to maintain their activities. In the 
west, on the Pacific Coast, interest in cost work is being 
stimulated, while it is interesting to note that at Denver 
and Salt Lake City organization activities are being 
strengthened. In Denver there is now operating a 


Typothetae with practically 80 per cent of the output 
interested. The standard plan of organization is being 
put into action, and the intensity of the craft for better 
conditions is commendable, to say the least. In the 
north, Minneapolis and St. Paul are in line, while Kansas 
City must not be overlooked. The fires are burning 
brightly on all the hills, so it is confidently hoped that 
progress and not stagnation may be the final outcome. 

With the birth of a New Year heed must be taken of 
the conditions with which we are confronted. The issue 
cannot be side-stepped. The one who tries to do so will 
fail whether he be in the printing business or in any other 
line of endeavor. 


CHARACTERISTIC OF BEN FRANKLIN 


In view of the growing prevalence of the idea that 
printers should not permit their presses and types for 
the spread and forwarding of various schemes and doc- 
trines, the following anecdote is worthy of perusal, as it 
uncovers the spirit with which Ben Franklin conducted 
his printing business and newspaper; it marks his pointed 
dislike of prostituting the press for any unworthy purpose. 

Soon after the establishment of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette (first published by Keimer, December 24, 1728, 
189 year ago, but bearing Franklin’s imprint in 1732), 
an influential person brought in an article which he 
desired published. Franklin asked that his answer be de- 
layed a day. The person appeared at the appointed time 
and Ben said: “I have perused your piece and find it to 
be scurrilous and defamatory. To determine whether 
I should publish it or not, | went home in the evening, 
purchased a two-penny loaf at the baker’s and with water 
from the pump made my supper. I! then wrapped myself 
in my great coat and laid down on the floor and slept till 
morning, when on another loaf and a mug of water, | 
made my breakfast. From this regimen I find no in- 
convenience whatsoever. Finding that I can live in this 
manner, I have determined never to prostitute my press 
for the sake of gaining a more comfortable subsistence.” 

On the other hand, Franklin was alive to the impor- 
tance of securing business from the advocates of both 
sides of a controversy. It was the custom in his day to 
begin all bills of lading with the expression: “Shipped 
by the Grace of God.’ Some people of Philadelphia 
objected to this phraseology. Franklin therefore printed 
up a stock of bills of lading without these words and 
inserted an advertisement in his Gazette as follows: 
“Bills of lading for sale at this office, with or without the 
Grace of God.” 


PRINTING TRADES PARAGRAPHS 


The Record Printing Company of East Moline, III., 
has been dissolved. 

The assets of the bankrupt Buelow-Daniels Printing 
Ink Company, 224 West Huron Street, Chicago, were sold 
at auction January 3rd. 


The Chicago Daily News Company has increased its 
capital stock from $150,000 to $1,800,000. 
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Notes and Field News 


United Typothetae of America 


Glaughlin has completed ten weeks work in 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, where the Standard Cost Find- 
ing System was installed in the plants of the fourteen 
members of the Ben Franklin Club. Several other cities 
in Oklahoma are contemplating following the Tulsa plan 
and Mr. McGlaughlin will be kept active in that locality 
for some time to come. 

Cost Accountant F. W. Fillmore, after spending a few 
weeks in Nashville, Tenn., and Montgomery, Ala., 
extended cost work in Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta, Ga., 
and Knoxville, Tenn. He is at present in Richmond, 
Va., where considerable cost work is being performed for 
members of the Richmond Typothetae. 

The demand for the services of the national organiza- 
tion cost accountants is ever increasing. Many local 
Typothetae are adopting an accounting service in con- 
nection with their other activities. This service, under the 
supervision of the accounting staff of the national organi- 
zation, is conducted by having a qualified accountant 
employed by the local association to render assistance 
directly to each member as the occasion demands. 
Wherever tried, this plan has met with genuine success 
and worth-while results have been obtained. Many 
individual members throughout the country are re- 
questing cost installation service, which puts heavy 
demands on the field accountants of the national. 

Special Representative Harry S. Stuff, after assisting 
the printers of Denver in the reorganization of their local 
Typothetae, spent several days at national headquarters, 
Chicago. 

Over 250 students have been enrolled in the United 
Typothetae of America Standard Estimating Course for 
Printers. Some of these enrollments represent individuals 
taking the course by correspondence, while others repre- 
sent individuals taking the course by group study, which 
is carried on through local Typothetae organizations. 
Those interested in estimating and cost finding and wishing 
to obtain full particulars are invited to write national 
headquarters, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

President Benj. P. Moulton and Mr. Albert W. 
Finlay of the executive committee, United Typothetae 
of America, addressed a meeting of the Connecticut 
Typothetae at New Haven on December 3rd. ‘This 
meeting was the best and largest gathering ever held by 
that association. 

The printers of northern Indiana assembled at Fort 
Wayne on the evening of December 3rd, to consider the 
forming of an association. Secretary Jos. A. Borden of 
the United Typothetae of America addressed the meeting, 
pointing out the value of organized effort, and as a result 
it is highly probable that an organization to be known as 
the Northern Indiana Press and Printers’ Federation will 
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be formed with local branches at Fort Wayne, Elkhart, 
South Bend, and other cities in that section of the state. 

Typothetae organizations have been formed at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., with nine members; Stockton, with six 
members, and San Jose with thirteen members. Through 
the activities of the United Typothetae of America, it is 
expected that several other local associations will be 
formed in that section of the state. 

A second edition of the treatise on the Standard Cost 
Finding System is just off the press. This booklet shows 
the various blanks used in connection with the system 
and are filled in with actual records to illustrate the 
complete methods of application. A treatise will be sent 
to any printer interested who will address the United 
Typothetae of America, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

Revisions of the Standard Price List issued by the 
United Typothetae of America are on press and will be 
mailed to the membership some time during this month. 
These revisions are based on 1916 costs as determined by 
the Composite Statement. Members should issue in- 
structions to clerks to look out for these revised pages and 
insert them in their proper places in the Standard Price 
List immediately. 

Sample copies of the Standard Proposal Blank, con- 
taining the trade customs, may be obtained from the 
headquarters’ office of the United Typothetae of America, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

The executive officers of the United Typothetae of 
America were in session at national headquarters, De- 
cember 2|st and 22nd. On January Ith and 12th the 
executive council met at the national office for the regular 
quarterly session. 

The United Typothetae of America School of Printing 
at Indianapolis is the recipient of a munificent gift of a 
set of International Encyclopedia from Mr. Edward H. 
Dodd of Dodd, Mead & Co.,"New,York City. 


TEAM WORK 

When half of an organization, or any part or division 
of an organization, spends any of its time knocking the 
rest of the organization, the whole intent and purpose of 
that organization will suffer. 

The individual who looks no further than to his own 
immediate benefits, and sacrifices the powerful forces of 
teamwork for some slick trick to get an order, is not only 
tearing down the institution which supports him, but is 
putting himself in the position where his results must be 
measured against the harm he is doing as a disorganizer. 

When this measure is taken by wise men, teamwork 
becomes the main factor and the important cog in the 
wheel of success.—Service. 
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The Ei and Ie Problem 


HERE are possibly some 3,000 instances in the 
American language where the digraphs ei and ie 
are used, and there is no simple rule governing the 
correct use of either. Perhaps the oldest rule among 
printers is to think of the word “‘li-ce;’ when the digraph 
follows “‘]’’ ie is usually correct; when it follows “‘c’’ ei is 
generally the proper form. But even this rule has many 
exceptions: nuclei, leisure, cleistogamy, etc.; also, cienaga, 
cienega, cierge, etc. At best this old rule only partially 
covers the use of the digraph when it follows “‘l’”’ and “‘c.”’ 
The rule, however, is worthy of being memorized by 
printers and writers. 

In words where ei or ie are in separate syllables, there 
is usually no difficulty: de-ist, athe-ism, hyge-ia, plebe-ian, 
etc.; neither is there much trouble with such words as 
hygi-enic, sci-ence, dri-er, seri-es, easi-est, pi-ety, forti-eth, 
hi-erarchy, requi-em, pari-etal, etc. Nouns and verbs 
ending in “y” invariably take the digraph ie, as dri-es, 
fortifi-es, compani-es, etc. Nouns of foreign origin, such 
as financier, gondolier, brigadier, cashier, etc., never end 
ineir. Ej is never final unless the ‘‘1”’ is a separate syllable, 
as in nuclei. The words laddie, mannie, brownie, etc., 
never cause confusion. 

It is such words as these that puzzle the printer: 
Following the consonant “b” we have ei and ie in obei- 
sance and bier; after “c’’ conceive, financier; after ““d’” 
deign, brigadier; after “‘f,” feint, fiend; after “‘g,” geiger. 
gies; after “‘h,” heifer, hie; after “k,” skein, skies; after 
“],” leisure, relieve; after “‘m,’’ vermeil, mien; after “n,”’ 
neigh, niece; after “‘p,”’ peirastic, pierce; after “r,”’ reign, 
priest; after “‘s,’ seize, siege; after “‘t,’’ teinoscope, 
tierce; after “‘v,’’ vein, view; after “w,’’ weigh, wield, etc. 

It will thus be seen that the letter preceding the 
digraph gives no clue to the form of the digraph; the letter 
following the digraph may lend some aid. 

If the sound of ay in bay or ai in lair is to be repre- 
sented, use ei, because ie never has this sound. Try 
this out on beige, deign, eight, feign, feint, freight, 
heinousness, inveigh, marseilles, neighbor, reign, reindeer, 
seine, skein, sleigh, veil, vein, weight, heirloom, their, etc. 

Only in the word heifer is ei before “f;” ei is before 
“vy” in the four words ending in ceive- —perceive, deceive, 
conceive, receive. Then we have ie before “f” and “v”’ 
in achieve, belief, believe, brief, chief, pepeicemehiee ‘ 
mischief, grieve, grief, fief, lief, relief, relieve, reprief, 
reprieve, retrieve, thief, thievish, sieve. 

We have ie before “‘g” only in liege and siege. Ei is 
before “‘g’’ in twenty words: beige, deign, eight, eigne, 
feign, foreign, freight, heigh, height, inveigh, inveigle, 
neigh, neighbor, reign, seignior, seigneur, sleigh, sleight, 
sovereign and weigh. 

Te in one syllable never precedes “‘t;’”’ but ei is before 
t’ in conceit, counterfeit, deceit, forfeit, surfeit, either 
and neither. Receipt was originally receit. 

Ei precedes “‘r’”’ in weird, heir and their; but ie precedes 
“r’ in bier, brigadier, brevier, cashier, fierce, financier, 
frontier, glacier, gondolier, pier, pierce, tier, tierce, etc. 

”” or “‘w” are never preceded by ei, but ie appears 
before “u’ in adieu, sieur, monsieur, messieurs, 
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lieu and lieutenant and before “w’ in view. 

Ei never precedes “ce nor ‘‘s’ (except in leisure, 
obeisance and gueiss); nor before era (except in seize). 
le is before “‘ce,” “‘s’’ and “‘z’”’ in niece, piece, priest and 
frieze. There i is no difficulty with words in which “y”’ 
is changed to “‘ie’ in the plural—cries, flies, etc. 

Ei precedes “‘l” in ceil, nonpareil, teil, vermeil and 
veil. Je is never before “‘]” alone, but it appears before 
“Id” in yield, wield, shield and field. 

We still have a few independent words: ei in eider, 
mullein, kaledioscope, ophicleide, seidlitz, sheik, etc. Ie 
in fiend, friend, lien, shriek, etc. 

A few foreign words containing these troublesome 
digraphs are: arriere, dreibund, enceinte, geist, metier, 
parisienne, priedieu, reichstag, reveille, -roturier, stein, 
zeit, etc. 


News Notes 


The Daily Journal Company, Peoria, IIl., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $160,000. 


All the assets of the Fort Dearborn Printing and 
Binding Company, 4739 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, 
were sold at auction January [0th. 


The Apex Printing Company, Chicago, was incorpo- 
rated January | Ith, with $15,000.00 capital by Anton J. 
Nepil, Otto Kerner and Otto A. Jaburek. 


The Canfield Loose Leaf Company, Chicago, capital 
$2,500, was incorporated December 19th by Harry P. 
Canfield, Frank E. Canfield, Jr., and M. L. Block. 


To determine a fair price for newsprint paper, open 
hearings were begun by the Federal Trade Commission 
January 7th. Manufacturers, jobbers and publishers 
were in attendance to give their opinions. 


The G. D. Steere Company, bookbinders; the Peterson 
Linotyping Company and the Regan Printing House, 
have all removed to their fine new offices on the ground 
floor of the Peterson Building. Mr. Peterson has again 
been elected head of the Swedish Club of Chicago—the 
tenth year to be so chosen. He was also re-elected a 
director of the Lake and State Bank. 


The funeral services for John Wesley Ostrander, 
president of the Ostrander-Seymour Company, were held 
January | 2th in the chapel at Rosehill Cemetery, Chicago. 
Mr. Ostrander, who died in Los Angeles, December 3rd, 
was seventy-four years old and was born in the State of 
New York. Coming to Chicago after the Civil War, he 
became a partner in the firm of Hartt & Co., printing 
press repairers. In 1881 he acquired an interest in the 
business of which he was head when he died. A widow, 
three sons and a sister survive; also ten grandchildren and 
five great grandchildren. 


The less friction, the less wear, and the more speed. 


é 
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News from the Wisconsin Printers 


HE writer was an interested listener to a conver- 

sation between a paper salesman and the proprietor 

of a printing plant. The talk drifted from high 

prices, the numerous donations for war relief work, etc., 
to the advantage of discounting bills. 


“Let me tell you of one of my customers,” said the 
salesman. “Just a few years ago he started in with one 
jobber, a small Pearl press, I believe, and went in debt 
for that. Ina few months he had canceled the debt and 
up to about a year ago steadily went forward. The plant 
now has a couple of cylinders and two or three jobbers. 
Then came a time when everything went wrong. He 
thought seriously of giving up the fight; was far behind 
in his accounts, and about discouraged. He asked me 
what I would advise. I told him he was foolish to think 
of giving up. His credit was still good, he had worked 
up a splendid business, and the only thing he needed was 
a cost system to show him how to take advantage of his 
opportunities and also where his losses came in. He did 
it. On my last trip there he handed me a check to 
balance his account, and said that beginning with January 
he intended to discount all his bills.” 


As the medicine ads put it, ““Names can be given to 
those interested.” 


COL JOHNSHIGKSS DIES IN TEXAS 


Col. John Hicks, seventy-one years old, for thirty- 
three years publisher of the Oshkosh Daily Northwestern 
and engaged in newspaper work here for the last fifty 
years, died suddenly Thursday, December 20th, at San 
Antonio, where he had gone with Mrs. Hicks about a 
month ago for the winter. 


Col. Hicks was a notable figure among Wisconsin 
newspaper publishers and editors. He was born at 
Auburn, N. Y., in 1847, and came to Wisconsin in child- 
hood. His father perishing in the war for the Union, the 
boy was obliged to depend largely upon his own exertions 
at an early age, but managed to obtain an education at 
Lawrence University, which in 1890 honored him with 
the degree LL. D. At the age of twenty he obtained 
employment in the office of the Oshkosh Northwestern, 
rising step by step to the ownership of the paper, which 
he has made one of the most complete newspapers in 
Wisconsin. 


Col. Hicks was United States minister to Peru from 
1889 to 1893, and envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Chile from 1905 to 1909. He made a 
tour of Europe in 1895, and in 1899 spent several months 
in Egypt, Turkey, Italy and France. His letters written 
to his newspaper. while on his travels were graphic and 
entertaining and if collected would make interesting 
books. He was the author of two volumes of semi- 


fiction— “The Man From Oshkosh,” 1894, and “Some- 
thing About Singlefoot,”” 1909. 


Of late years Col. Hicks, though fond of his paper, 
did not devote much actual time to its management, 
leaving the responsibility to O. J. Hardy as business 
manager, and Edward K. Kennedy as managing editor, 
and their subordinates, all of whom had been trained under 
his personal direction. 


Mr. Hicks was a republican all his life and devoted the 
political influence of his paper to Senator Philetus Sawyer 
during his long career in public life. Later he became a 
disciple of the new progressive ideals at their inception 
and was an ardent supporter of President Roosevelt from 
whom he obtained many personal favors, including the 
appointment as envoy plenipotentiary to Chile in 1905. 
From 1889 to 1893 he was minister to Peru, under Presi- 
dent Harrison. His title as colonel came from his ap- 
pointment on the staff of Gov. Rusk. 


Col. Hicks was buried at Oshkosh, December 27th. 


Public buildings, including the city hall and library, 
as well as the Northwestern plant, closed during the hours 
of the funeral. Hundreds of friends, including states- 
men, were here for the funeral. 


WEDDING BELLS 


The Times takes great pleasure in announcing the 
marriage of two of its most valued and worthy employees, 
Miss Bertha Gutzmer and Fred T. Odell. News of their 
marriage came as a complete surprise to their most inti- 
mate friends, so well had they kept their secret. 


Both have been members of The Times’ force for a 
number of years and no small measure of the paper's 
large growth and success may be attributed to their loyal 
and painstaking efforts——Monroe Times. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR 


Harold Swan of Mazomanie has been appointed to 
second lieutenant in the United States army. 

Zeno Canar, city editor of the Mondovi Herald, is now 
at Camp Grant. 


Linwood Noyes, son of Frank E. Noyes of the Mari- 
nette Eagle Star, has been appointed a lieutenant of 
coast artillery. Eugene, another son, is a first lieutenant 


in the field artillery, on duty as instructor at Camp 
Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


LESSEES NOW OWNERS 
L. W. and L. M. Osborne, who have been in charge of 


the Tomahawk Leader for the past year, are now in full 
control of that paper, having purchased the business from 


Robert G. Lee. 
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EMPLOY EESBUN ps RE og 


Ernest H. Miller, who has been connected with the 
Waterford (Wis.) Post for the past twenty-four years in 
all capacities from “devil” to publisher, has purchased the 
interest of his late partner, Ed Malone, and assumed sole 
ownership. Mr. Miller was an equal partner with Mr. 
Malone for eleven years up to the time of the latter’s 
death a few weeks ago. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


The Kaukauna Times and Kaukauna Sun have been 
consolidated and a stock company formed under the name 
of The Kaukauna Times. The new paper will be under 
the management of John McCoy of Stillwater, Minn. 

L. F. Waggoner of Berlin has moved his Quality Print 
Shop to Kenosha, Wis. 

The Blied Printing Company of Madison has pur- 
chased a building on East Washington Avenue, and will 
remodel same to accommodate their plant. 

The Evening News and the Telegraph Courier, which 
for the past twenty years have been published by the 
Head-Simmons Publishing Company at Kenosha, have 
been bought by the Kenosha News Publishing Company 
with W. T. Marlath as president, Clarence E. Head, 
vice-president, and Ralph S. Kingsley, secretary and 
treasurer. 

C. O. Bratlius has bought the Minong Chronicle from 
James W. LeBell. 

The American, a new paper, is being launched at 
Berlin. 

The Capital Times is the name of a new daily at 
Madison, Wis. The Times will be an evening paper. 

Nick J. Christman is starting a new paper at Tony, 
Wis., called The Tribune. 

The Polk County Journal, published at Amery, has 
suspended owing to lack of support. 


DEATHS 


W. H. Heath, vice-president and manager of the 
Independent Publishing Company at Chilton, and editor 
of the Independent Journal since its start a year ago, 
died October 20th, at the age of forty-five. 


NOTES 


The Times Argus of New Lisbon has reduced to four 
pages. 

J. M. Bushnell, associate editor and manager of the 
Wyoceia Advance, has accepted a position in the office of 
the secretary of state. L.C. Sharpe of Portage succeeds 
him. 


John D. Roberts, who has been on newspapers in 
Racine, Milwaukee and Janesville for several years, is 
now editor of the Waterford Post, succeeding the late 
Edward Malone. 


Allan B. Augustin has taken charge of the Glenwood 
City Tribune, his father, C. J. Augustine, retiring from 
the business after nearly thirty-five years’ service. M. S. 
Hull, a former editor of the Tribune, will assist the new 
editor. 


The Volksfreund of Appleton has made another im- 
portant change. Recently they moved into a handsome 
new building, built for the business, on the corner of 
Washington and Morrison Streets. Now they have dis- 
continued the weekly Volksfreund, published in German, 
and an English daily will be started in its place. Richard 
Meyer is president of the Volkesfreund Publishing Com- 
pany. 

D.R. Kellogg of The Reedsburg Times is a cost system 
enthusiast. !n a letter to the field man recently, he said: 
“T am getting along fine with our system and am getting 
figures that are both interesting and valuable. | am 
sure that the figures we obtain would be a revelation to 
many publishers and would convince them that your 
department is doing a great work for country publishers. 
And the work itself is very fascinating.” 


One Wisconsin publisher-printer has found that his 
cost system is a time-saver in the office in addition to its 
value for showing the costs in his shop. N. S. Gordon 
of The News, at Barron, writing to R. G. Lee of the 
University Extension Division says: “‘Since writing you, 
I have piled up twenty-two temporary job tickets, and 
they are also without tracers. I have been without them 
just long enough to convince me that the system is a 
time-saver, rather than an expense, as it saves the time 
in figuring on most jobs.” 


N. S. Gordon of The News, at Barron, has had a 
gratifying experience in increasing the subscription price 
of his newspaper. In a letter to the field man he says: 
“I have just advanced the subscription price of The 
News to $2.00 per year. I gave just thirty days to pay 
up and renew and in that time took in $657 on subscrip- 
tion. Since the rate took effect, December 3rd, I have 
added eleven new subscribers to the list at the new $2.00 
rate, and what sounds like a bigger story than all, I have 
not lost a single subscriber so far.” 


PRINTERS SHOULD CENSOR ALL ADVER- 
TISING COPY 


That printers are under the same moral obligation as 
newspapers in investigating their clients’ business from 
the standpoint of honest advertising, is the gist of an 
article by George M. Husser, secretary of the National 
Vigilance Committee, which appeared in the current issue 
of the Acorn, a trade publication. 

“All printers should lend their active aid to the 
vigilance movement,” he writes. ‘Questionable copy 
should be submitted to local bureaus or committees for 
investigation in that they have facilities for securing facts 
on promotions of various kinds. Too many printers go 
no farther than to satisfy themselves that the client is 
able to pay his bills. A different policy would in the end 
bring greater financial returns because it is conceded now 
that every misleading advertiser kept out of print is 
replaced by two advertisers who have not broken into 
advertising extensively because of the fraudulent element, 
the existence of which makes honest business men discount 
the value of all advertising.’ —Better Business News. 


> 
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The Individual’s Obligation to Contracts 


By George L. Berry, President I. P. P. G A. U. in the American Pressman 


N the course of our work it is ofttimes that we make 
I contracts that in the end are not profitable. This 
condition occurs in every walk of life. It is espe- 
cially true in this period of uncertainty and unrest in the 
industrial situation of this and every other country of 
the world. One cannot make an entirely satisfactory 
contract, however, in every instance even during normal 
times but, whatever may be the result of our negotiations, 
if we agree upon a basis of settlement, we are morally 
obligated to fulfill the provisions of our understanding. 


The Individual’s Obligation to Contracts 


The International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America is made up of individuals who 
are engaged in presswork. Each individual is a unit in 
the institution, and is therefore obligated to carry out his 
portion of the responsibilities of the organization. His 
conduct as an individual must reflect credit or discredit 
upon his local, and through his local, upon his interna- 
tional union. He is a partner and an equal stockholder 
of the international organization through his local 
branch. It is of the very greatest importance, therefore, 
that he so direct his course in his relationship with the 
industry as to justify our claim of stability and responsi- 
bility. If one permits his own selfishness to be injected 
into his relationship with the industry, his action must 
of necessity reflect upon his business, the union, and as 
a result his partners, who are the members with himself 
in the union, very properly have a complaint and ofttimes 
this complaint evolves into a rupture and the business of 
these partners, or union men, becomes demoralized and 
then the immediate effect is to retard the progress of 
the printing industry upon which these several partners, 
or union men, are dependent. 

The individual members cannot by any stretch of 
imagination escape their duty or their obligation to the 
union, and through the union to the industry. It is pre- 
posterous to say that individuals can act outside of the 
union as they choose so long as the union in official 
capacity puts on the front of upholding contracts and 
obligations. The union in session that adopts a formal 
resolution upholding policies or contracts and then per- 


‘mits its members to concentrate in the violation of those 


contracts is equally guilty with the individuals who take 
such action. 

We have had recently two or three examples of 
individuals in shops getting together and quitting their 
jobs, or striking in other words, because the employer 
would not give them an increase in wages in excess of 
the price stipulated in their contract, their contract 
because of the union’s contract. Such an action is in- 
defensible, and members who will precipitate such a 
situation are deserving of the most serious discipline that 


can be meted out by the local and the international union. 
Men who are members of the union and who have entered 
into an agreement with the employers to do certain 
things, and who then precipitate in a strike against the 
industry and against the union’s contract are better out 
of the union than in the organization, if that is the extent 
of their regards for the institution which has done so 
much for all of the workers of our trade in this country. 


As was indicated in this page last month, we stand for 
the readjustment of our wage conditions in the usual 
way, namely through negotiations with our employers 
and by our subordinate unions with the support of the 
international body. We do not permit by law indi- 
viduals in shops to change the economic standards. by 
striking at any turn of their whim or fancy. Such an 
action is destructive to fair and just competition, to say 
nothing of the fact that it is detrimental to the trade- 
union movement. 

The local union is the proper and the only institution 
to negotiate with the employers, and the international 
organization encourages negotiations for the reason that 
it is generally understood that the increased cost of living 
has forced upon the workers of our trade and of all trades 
an unprecedented condition. If, therefore, the industry 
can give us an increased compensation to meet the chang- 
ing cost of living, it should very properly do it, and we 
are a unit in making an effort to see that this is done. 
There is but one way by which we can know that the 
industry can give us a change in our economic condition, 
and that is through negotiations and investigations of 
the fact through the instrumentality of the local union's 
representatives and the employers’ representatives. No 
union can expect to change its economic condition for 
the better if the industry cannot meet it. It is as im- 
portant to us to know whether the industry can meet 
it, or not, as it is to the employer. I repeat, therefore, 
that the only way this can be determined is by nego- 
tiations through the union. The concentration of a few 
members acting under the subterfuge of individuals is 
an abusive principle that cannot for one moment be per- 
mitted by any local union or international union, if we 
are to maintain our stability and standing as an insti- 
tution working with some degree of business capacity. 
The international body looks upon an action of concen- 
trated members in a shop withdrawing their services as 
individuals as subterfuge pure and simple. The inter- 
national union, and it urges similar consideration upon 
the part of its local unions, determines this sort of action 
upon its merit, namely a strike, and as a strike without 
authority of the local or the international union properly 
subjects the members thus concentrating to the laws of 
discipline that are provided for by the local and inter- 
national unions, and so far as the international union is 
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concerned, it will certainly enforce this discipline. This 
review is made in order that there may be no misunder- 
standing upon this point in case of such an issue arising 
again in any of our subordinate unions. 

This declaration should not be construed as saying 
that a man cannot quit his job or cannot accept higher 
compensation or seek a job that will pay a higher com- 
pensation. This is a right that is recognized by both 
employer and employee but, what is intended to be 
covered in this analysis is, where members in a shop 
concentrate and demand upon the employer as a con- 
centrated working force an increase in compensation in 
contradiction to an existing contract, and where the 
employer rejects it and this body withdraws its services, 
then such an action is a strike and the laws covering 
strikes apply to those members taking such action. 


PERCENTAGE TO SALESMEN 


The writer is asked to state what, in his opinion, 
is a proper percentage to allow to such salesmen as bring 
in work on a strictly percentage basis. 

A brief answer to this may be given in a few words: 
Half the profit. 

But in order to divide the profits equally the printer 
must first of all know his actual costs. There must be 
no guesswork about the cost, otherwise the salesman 
will quickly secure all the profit—probably more. 

With a known cost the settlements with a salesman 
may readily be made. The commission for a salesman 
is usually based on 10 per cent of the selling price. The 
printer who secures work through a commission salesman 
is also entitled to at least 10 per cent of the selling price. 
Both, then, are on the same footing, but cost must first 
be known and the commission salesman should never be 
permitted to establish the selling price. 

In order to allow the salesman 10 per cent of the 
selling price, 1214 per cent must be added to the cost 
price. If this is not clear to the reader he should study 
the matter out thoroughly. And if the printer wants 
10 per cent of the selling price, he too must add 1214 per 
cent to the cost price. To simplify matters just add 25 
per cent to the cost price and let each take 10 per cent of 
the selling price as remuneration. 

Suppose a job costs $100; it is quite the proper thing 
to add 25 per cent to this cost ($25.00), making the selling 
price $125.00. Twenty per cent of $125.00 is also $25.00, 
and this gives the commission salesman $12.50 and the 
printer $12.50. 

It is necessary in all such cases that the cost be 
actually known. And the cost must needs be the total, 
the all-inclusive cost—not merely material, labor and 
expense, but material with the cost of handling same; 
labor with all superintendence and department expense, 
and overhead with rents, lights, management, book- 
keeping, bad debts, interest, depreciation, etc. Unless 
the cost includes all these it is not actual, but imaginary. 
Imaginary costs are invariably wrong, never real. And 
they are invariably wrong on the wrong side—the losing 
side for the printer. 


Speaking generally, however, it is a safe proposition 
to divide actual profits with a salesman; and it is never 
safe to accept profitless work from anyone, no matter 
what plausible reason may be advanced. 


FIXED CHARGES ARE PART OF COST 


It is a somewhat difficult matter to convince the 
average printer that the fixed charges his plant must 
carry are just as much a part of the cost of a job as are 
the wages paid to the workman. And, sad to say, these 
fixed charges increase very rapidly with the years, and 
the printer who habitually ignores them is bound, sooner 
or later, to find himself in a miserable plight. 

The general run of printers even now, in spite of the 
giant strides made in cost finding, figure by “rule of 
thumb,’ permitting other people—often the buyers— 
to make their prices for them, taking no account of non- 
productive time or miscellaneous expenses, and _ per- 
sistently failing to keep in mind that such fixed charges as 
rent, interest, taxes, depreciation, bad debts, light, 
power, office force, salesmen, etc., are just as much a 
part of the cost of production as is the payroll of the 
work people. The printer buys time by the week—some 
of it is productive time, some is non-productive. He only 


sells the actual productive time, hence it must needs bear — 


the cost of the non-productive time. The printer buys 
the time of foremen, proofreaders, distributors, office 
boys, and so on, but he cannot sell the time of these 
helpers, hence the cost of their time must needs be 
saddled upon the original cost of the productive hour. 

The workman must have tools and material with 
which to produce the job, hence a percentage of the cost 
of these tools and material must needs enter into the 
cost of the product. Workmen must have places in 
which to work, they must have heat, light, and many 
conveniences and comforts, the cost of which all enters 
into the cost of the work. There must be an office 
force, managers, salesmen, clerks, typewriters, telephones 
and a hundred other modern appliances; all of which are 
properly included in overhead. Then comes capital. 
and surely a printer is as much entitled to interest on his 
investment and his working capital in a more or less 
hazardous business as he would be if he invested in a 
perfectly hazardless venture. 

All of these things and many others are a perfectly 
legitimate charge against the product and are as much 
a part of the cost as the wages paid to employees. 


MEEVIECESESS STONE. Ih eels 


Melville E. Stone, Jr., formerly associated with his 
brother Herbert in the publication of the Chap Book and 
the House Beautiful, died at Pasadena, Cal., January 4th. 
He was the author of many short stories and at one time 
was managing editor of the Metropolitan Magazine. He 
was born in Chicago, November 7, 1874. His father is 
general manager of the Associated Press. The body is to 
be interred in Chicago, alongside that of his brother, 
Herbert S., who was lost on the Lusitania. 
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W ar-9 avings Stamps 


Issued by United States Government 


N offering “War-Savings Stamps’ to the public 

I the United States government has made imme- 

diately available for every man, woman, and child 

in the country a profitable, simple, and secure invest- 
ment. 

What They Are—War-Savings Stamps are the answer 
of a great democracy to the demand for a democratic form 
of government security. They are “‘little baby bonds.” 
Like Liberty bonds, they have behind them the entire 
resources of the government and people of the United 
States. They have the additional advantage that they 
steadily increase in value from the date of purchase until 
the date of maturity, and this increase is guaranteed by 
the government. These stamps are issued in two de- 
nominations, the 25-cent stamp and the $5.00 stamp. 

For the convenience of investors a “Thrift Card” is 
furnished to all purchasers of 25-cent stamps. This card 
has spaces for sixteen stamps. When all the spaces have 
been filled the Thrift Card may be exchanged for a $5.00 
stamp at postoffices, banks, or other authorized agencies 
by adding 1!2 cents in cash prior to February |, 1918, and 
1 cent additional each month thereafter. 

Those who prefer may buy a $5.00 stamp outright. 
These will be on sale from December 3, 1917, until 
January 31, 1918, for $4.12. They automatically increase 
in value a cent a month thereafter until January |, 1923, 
when the United States will pay $5.00 at any postoffice 
or at the treasury in Washington for each stamp affixed 
to a War-Savings Certificate. 

When vou purchase a $5.00 stamp, you must attach 
it to an engraved folder known as a “War-Savings 
Certificate” which bears the name of the purchaser and 
can be cashed only by the person whose name appears 
upon the certificate, except in case of death or disability. 
This certificate contains 20 spaces. If these are all filled 
with War-Savings Stamps between December 3, 1917, 
and January 31, 1918, the cost to the purchaser will be 
$82.40, and on January |, 1923, the government will pay 
the owner of the certificate $100—a net profit to the 
holder of $17.60. This is based on an interest rate of 
4 per cent compounded quarterly from January 2, 1918. 
The amount of War-Savings Stamps sold to any one per- 
son at any one time shall not exceed $100 (maturity 
value), and no person may hold such stamps or War- 
Savings Certificates to an aggregate amount exceeding 
$1,000 (maturity value). 

If the holder of a War-Savings Certificate finds it 
necessary to realize cash on it before maturity, he may 
at any time after January 2, 1918, upon giving ten days’ 
written notice to any money-order postoffice, receive for 
each stamp affixed to his certificate the amount paid 
therefor plus | cent for each calendar month after the 
month of purchase of each stamp. A registered certificate 


may be redeemed, however, only at the postoffice where 
registered. 

In other words, the plan is simple, straightforward, 
and certain. The holder of the certificates cannot Jose 
and is certain to gain. He is buying the safest security 
in the world in the most convenient form in which the 
security of a great government has ever been offered to 
its people. 

Why You Should Buy Them—The main reason for 
the purchase of War-Savings Stamps is because your 
country is at war. Your country needs every penny 
which every man, woman, and child can save and lend, 
in order to feed, clothe, arm, and equip the soldiers and 
sailors of America and to win this righteous war in defense 
of American honor and the cause of democracy throughout 
the world. 

If we are to win the war we must win it as a united 
people. The savings of every man, woman, and child 
are necessary if we are to hasten the victorious ending of 
the war. War Savers are Life Savers. 

A single strand in the cables which uphold the great 
Brooklyn Suspension Bridge is not very strong, but 
thousands of these strands bound together uphold one of 
the great thoroughfares of the world. 

When our fathers and sons and brothers were called 
by our country to take up arms in her defense, you did 
not hear an individual soldier refuse to serve because his 
service alone would not win the war. Each man was 
ready to do his part. The great army: thus formed is 
going forward to face the fire of battle and to risk every- 
thing for the safety and security of our homes and our 
families, and for the very existence of our country. 

These are the men for whom you are asked to save and 
lend your dollars. 

A country worth fighting for is a country worth saving 
for. 

To save money is to save life. 

Buy War-Savings Stamps at postoffices, banks, trust 
companies, or other authorized agencies, and strike a blow 
for our country. 


AUCTION SALES 


The Charles E. Wells Printing Company plant, 12 
South Clinton Street, Chicago, was sold at auction De- 
cember 14th, on account of the owner retiring from 
business. There were two cylinders, four Gordons, and 
binding machinery, with composing room equipment. 

There was a Hoe 96-page magazine perfecting web 
press and 4,000 pounds of ink among the assets of the 
Simmons Publishing Company sold at auction, December 
15th, at the plant of the W. B. Conkey Company at 
Hammond, Ind. 
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An Ancient Printer's Indenture 
) Pe THOMAS, born 1749, was bound apprentice 


in Boston, June 4,1756—when only seven years old— 

to Zechariah Fowle, a printer of ballads and small 
books. The boy had to stand on a bench eighteen inches 
high when he set the type (double pica) for the ballads. 
Fowle’s library consisted of a “tattered dictionary and 
an ink-stained Bible.” Thomas did not go to any school 
after he was six years of age. Fowle was “in debt for his 
press and type when he began business, and seemed to be 
equally careful not to increase nor diminish the debt.”’ 

Isaiah was bound to Zechariah until he should reach 
the age of twenty-one years. “During all which time the 
said apprentice, his master and mistress well and faith- 
fully shall serve; their secrets he shall keep close; their 
commandments he shall gladly obey; he shall do no dam- 
age to his said master and mistress nor suffer it to be done 
by others; he shall not waste or lend the goods of his said 
master: at cards, dice, etc., he shall not play; fornication 
he shall not commit; matrimony he shall not contract; 
taverns he shall not haunt; from the service of his said 
master he shall not absent himself; and he shall carry and 
behave himself as a good and faithful apprentice, etc.’ 
On the other hand, the “‘said master covenants and agrees 
to teach the said apprentice, by the best way and means 
he can, the art and mystery of a printer, also to read, 
write and cipher; and provide sufficient and wholesome 
meat and drink with washing, lodging and apparel and 
other necessaries meet and convenient; and at the end 
(of the term) shall dismiss the said apprentice with two 
good suits of apparel for all parts of the body, one for 
the Lord’s day, the other for working days, suitable to 
his degree.”’ 

Fowle’s plant consisted of one hand press, about 350 
pounds of small pica (11-point), 200 pounds of English 
(14-point), and 100 pounds of double pica (22-point). 
Zechariah never taught Isaiah to read, write or cipher, 
but gave him a lesson every Sabbath in the Assembly’s 
Catechism. Fowle secured a partner—Samuel Draper— 
in 1758, a “good printer and a kind man,” who aided 
Thomas considerably, but this only lasted a short time. 
In another printing plant, a negro became somewhat of 
an expert at engraving rude wood cuts for ballads, and 
Isaiah Thomas was induced to do similar work. 

In 1776, the boy could no longer bear the burden of 
servitude. He had a “‘serious fracas’ with Zechariah and 
stole off to Halifax, Nova Scotia, hoping to be able to 
make his way to London. Here, however, he experienced 
extreme poverty and returned to New England, landing 
at Portsmouth, N. H. Fowle heard of this and they 
patched up a peace lasting only a few weeks, when 
Isaiah went to North Carolina, thence to South Carolina, 
and eventually back to Boston, and into a partnership 
with the same Zechariah Fowle, publishing (in 1770) the 
“Massachusetts Spy.” After three months the partner- 
ship was dissolved. This weekly was largely instrumental 
in ‘severing the connection between Great Britain and the 
Colonies, the “Spy” circulating “throughout the con- 
tinent.." He was hounded by the royalists, burned in 
efhigy by British soldiers, but held fast in his support of 


freedom. His adversaries reduced him to poverty, but he 
still fought on. Franklin visited him at Worcester; he 
attended conferences at Franklin’s house in Philadelphia. 
Eventually he made immense strides forward, having at 
one time sixteen presses in use—seven at Worcester and 
nine in Boston; he owned three newspapers and a mag- 
azine, and eight book stores in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Albany and Baltimore. He became the first 
president of the American Antiquarian Society and pub- 
lished a work full of interest to all printers—the History 
of Printing in America, dealing chiefly with the period 
prior to the American Revolution. 


OSWEGO’S GROWTH 


Further evidences of Oswego Machine Works’ growth 
and success, and the extension of the Oswego Cutting 
Machine service, are in the addition of a large new steel, 
stone, glass and cement building to the already large 
machine works at Oswego, N. Y., and the installation of 
a large number of new, heavy, latest improved machine 
tools, with further buildings in prospect, and also in the 
appointment of James I. Beall as southwestern repre- 
sentative covering the middle west and southern states, 
with office at 1500 Central National Bank Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

During the past year, Oswego Machine Works has 
practically doubled its machine, tool and other equipment 
by the addition of the latest improved heavy automatic 
and other machinery, cranes and appliances, etc., devoted 
to the exclusive production of the Oswego Rapid-Produc- 
tion Cutting Machines. These increased facilities will 
conserve the condition always aimed at of being able to 
ship any one of the one hundred or so different sizes and 
styles of Oswego Cutters promptly from finished stock, 
and will enable the many good friends and customers of 
Oswego Machine Works to feel comfortable and secure 
in always being able to obtain the same prompt and 
efficient Oswego service as heretofore. 

Mr. Beall carries with him the best wishes of his many 
friends in the business, and will establish a new high 
record mark for the Oswego and the Brown & Carver 
Cutters in the large territory he controls. 


BLANKS OUT FOR COMPOSITE STATEMENT 


Blanks are now being prepared to be submitted to the 
members of the United Typothetae of America for a 
report of their cost for the year 1917. These reports, 
when submitted by members operating the Standard 
Cost Finding System, are used in making up the Composite 
Cost average for the past year. It is suggested that 
printers desiring to assist the Cost Commission by sending 
in their figures, begin at once the compiling of their 
statistics so that the blank may be filled out promptly 
and sent to the national office. An extra effort now on the 
part of each contributor will mean an early publication 
of the Composite Statement of Cost of Production for the 
year 1917. 
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When a printer is easily bought, the buyer is usually 
sold. 


Flattery is harmless to the printer who doesn’t flatter 
himself. 


Human nature is to want to fly a little higher than your 
neighbor. 


Most printers who think they are great, don’t even 
look the part. 


Some printers have weak eyes because they are located 
in a weak place. 


* A printer who seeks advice usually gets more than he 


‘can possibly use. 


The trouble with some printers is they have too many 
purposeless days. 


“Try to be one of the ancestors to be bragged about in 
the next century.” 


Time is money, and most printers these days have all 
the time they want. 


Some customers declare that honest printers are almost 
as scarce as hens teeth. 


Labor is the price which the gods set upon everything 
in this world worth having. 


It wouldn’t be so bad if printers who had nothing to 
say would let it go at that. 


Efficiency in some printing offices is the art of doing a 
thing better than the boss. 


Differences of opinion make little difference if printers 
are not determined to differ. 


Some printers gossip on such slight excuse that they 
become almost criminals. 


Speaking of marble-hearted printers: it is more satis- 
factory to give than to receive. 


It is generally easy to reason with a customer after you 
have staked him to a good dinner. 


A printer should harness his energy with common 
sense and guide it with a cost system. 


Criticism, favorable and unfavorable, fair and unfair, 
serves to make printers find themselves. 


When a printer, or a buyer of printing for that, is a 
bore, he is usually the last to discover it. 


The won’t-play printer is no co-operator. He can be 


justly classed as bad as an untutored savage. 


When a printer asserts that he is just as good as his 
competitor, he generally believes he is better. 


Tolerance is the priceless lubricant that keeps the 
wheels of constant contact running smoothly. 


Money doesn’t make the printer, but a little thing like 
that doesn’t worry the printer who makes money. 


Printers should cultivate their business; weed out un- 
profitable orders and cultivate worth-while orders. 


Vision in business and in all important activities of life 
is the godfather of hope and the mother of optimism. 

The trouble with the printer who never makes a mis- 
take is that he doesn’t know a mistake when he makes 
one. 


Courtesy and composure make printers superior to 
their opponents and competitors when they storm upon 
them. 

A printer should never promise what he does not think 
he can perform, and then never fail to perform what he 
has promised. 


Ability to do things comes through habit and toil. 
The printer with a mountain before him cannot leap to 
the top at one bound. It must be step by step. 


“The world generally gives its admiration not to the 
man who does what nobody else attempts to do, but to 
the man who does best what multitudes do well.’’— 
Macaulay. 

Printers should not be alarmed by the truths a cost 
system shows; they may be obscured for a time by the 
darkness of error, but they are sure to assert themselves 
eventually. 
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Bookbinders Trade Customs 


Adopted by the Employing Bookbinders’ Association of New York, Inc. 


PECIAL CONDITIONS—This quotation is made, 

S and if accepted, your order will be entered subject to 

the following trade customs which are hereby 
mutually understood to be binding on both parties: 

1. Material—All material furnished to the binder by 
the customer or his authorized agent, such as printed 
sheets, unprinted paper, dies, plates, etc., shall be de- 
livered to the binder, all carrying charges prepaid. 
Coated stock must be delivered flat in cases. 

2. Cases, Wrappers, etc—All receptacles such as 
wooden cases, wrappers or packing material which con- 
tained merchandise delivered to the binder by the cus- 
tomer or his authorized agent, become the property of the 
binder, unless a separate and distinct agreement is made 
for the return of same when an additional charge will be 
made. 

3. Option to Fold, etc.—The binder will fold, plate, 
gather and sew, all unordered sheets received, except a 
separate and distinct agreement is made in writing 
covering certain steps in the manufacture, the doing of 
which would be against the customer’s best interest. 
Any work performed will be promptly charged for. 


4. Material Supplied—Whenever any material, cloth, 
leather, paper, etc., is supplied by the customer, an addi- 
tional charge of 15 per cent on the value thereof will be 
added for handling same. 


5. Defective Work—The binder will not be respon- 
sible or liable in any way for defects in paper or printing 
which appear on the inside of folded signatures. 

The quoted price includes only the regular examination 
of the completed work, which consists of the following 
operations: 

Freeing the end papers, observing that the book is 
cased in properly, once fanning through the leaves, and 
rubbing off the cover preparatory to wrapping. 

For a special examination a separate and distinct 
agreement in writing must be made, which will carry an 
additional charge to be agreed upon. 

6. Wrapping—The quoted price covers only delivery 
of the books without wrappers. A separate and distinct 
agreement must be made and additional charges fixed 
for wrapping books with jackets; solid in packages; 
sealing; wrapping individually; inserting books in wooden 
boxes, cartons, or folding boxes; affixing labels; inserting 
circulars. 

7. Delivery—The quoted price includes delivery in 
that portion of the Borough of Manhattan, New York 
City, south of 59th Street between the East and North 
Rivers. Delivery in other portions of the city carries an 
additional charge. 

Books will be delivered in trolleys or cases on the floor 
of the publisher; cases and trolleys to be returned to 


binder via binder’s truck within three days after receipt 
by customer. 

8. Care and Keep—The binder will promptly bill the 
customer for work performed on all bound books held in 
stock by the binder on December 31st of each and every 
year, payment to be made within thirty days. 

All sheets remaining in the custody of the binder one 
year or more from date of receipt, inactive, shall be subject 
to a charge for care and keep. 

9. Dies—-The quotation does not cover standard 
brass dies, whether for ink, lead, gold or blank stamping. 
These must be supplied by the customer unless separate 
agreement is made. 

Where customer supplies zinc etchings or binders’ 
electros necessitating additional make-ready, an extra 
charge will be made to the customer. 


10. Customer’s Property—All material furnished by 
customer, and completed books are held at customer’s 
risk and binder assumes no responsibility for loss or dam- 
age by fire, water, insects, rats, dirt or from any other 
cause whatsoever. 

Binder only insures the value of his labor and material 
on all orders until the goods are charged. 

11. Terms—Net cash payment thirty days. 
ferred payment will have interest added. 

Binder’s lien attaches on all property in possession 
and until delivery to customer, notwithstanding the 
giving of credit or accepting of notes or guarantee of 
payment. 

12. Acceptance—The quotation is subject to ac- 
ceptance within ten days. Until acceptance is received, 
the quotation is subject to change without notice. The 
binder may cancel order without liability within five days 
after acceptance by customer, if credit of customer is 
found not satisfactory. 


13—Delays—The binder is not responsible for any 
delay caused by accident, fire, strikes, water or any other 
cause not herein enumerated beyond control. 

14. Quantities—The quotation covers only the 
specific quantity stated to be bound as an_ initial 
order. 

Should, however, the customer in the initial order, call 
for a part or lot less than the entire edition, then it is 
understood that the binder, on such parts or lots, will add 
any increase in the cost of labor or material to the quoted 
price. 

15. Count—The binder makes no hand count on 
receipt of sheets unless separate and distinct agreement is 
made, carrying an additional charge for service. 

For the purpose of this contract, the basis of count 
shall be the folded and gathered record made as soon after 
the receipt of sheets as convenient. ” 
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16. Agreement—No verbal agreement, or repre- 
sentation by salesmen, shall be binding unless confirmed 
In writing. 

The Employing Bookbinders’ Association of New 
York, Inc., recommend that the above adopted Trade 
Customs be printed on all estimates submitted to cus- 
tomers. 


WASTED EFFORT 


It is asserted, and the writer has every reason to 
believe it is true, that the printers generally, as a class, 
are more eager than any other trade, to spend time in 
preparing estimates and figuring jobs. It is related that 
in a certain community an effort had been made to get 
the printers together for the purpose of organization. 
Failure was always recorded until a smart disciple of 
Ben Franklin suggested that a letter be written to all the 
printers inviting them to present themselves at 6:30 
on a certain evening and figure on some printing. 

So certain was the faith this printer had that there 
would be a goodly attendance that he ordered, at his own 
expense, covers to be laid for 50 per cent of the number 
of notices issued. He was short in his estimate, for 85 
per cent showed up. Consternation was rife, but eventu- 
ally most of those who put in an appearance remained, 
and a strong organization was the result. They got 
together and truth prevailed. 

But to revert to the subject. The writer had occasion 
to need some repairing done on his automobile. He issued 
an Invitation to six garage owners to figure on the work. 
Only one replied, and he ‘phoned for the machine to be 
brought to his garage. A water trough needed to be 
fixed on a house. The owner called up a roofer. He 
refused to send a man out to estimate, saying his time 
was too valuable, but agreed to do the work and charge 
what time it took. Result: a bill for $9.50 and no ground 
for a come-back. 

In a certain western city a garage owner advertises: 
“If you want to shop, be sure you get the lowest price on 
tires.” The lesson is a good one for printers to observe. 
Are the two trades mentioned above any better than the 
printing industry? Not at all, but they have learned the 
lesson of charging the customer all that is just and rea- 
sonable, and they have no difficulty in collecting what is 
due them. 

The time that some printers waste on giving estimates 
is almost beyond comprehension. It is an old, old story 
which is, however, fast being understood. In communities 
where organization of the proper kind exists the “shopper’’ 
is being fast exterminated. The proper interchange of 
information is breaking down the barrier which heretofore 
existed, and precluded the printer from comprehending 
to the fullest extent how he was being worked by the 
unscrupulous buyer. 


“MAY GOD KEEP US FROM PRINTING” 


Fortunately for civilization, this prayer of Sir William 
Berkeley, governor of the colony of Virginia for thirty- 
eight years, offered in 1671, was not answered. This 
governor in his report to the lords’ committee said: “I 
thank God that we in Virginia have neither free schools 


nor printing, and I hope we shall not have these for a 
hundred years. Learning has brought disobedience, 
heresy and sects into the world, and printing has divulged 
them and libels against the government. I pray God 
to keep us from both printing and free schools.”’ 

The printing press existed at Williamsburg in 1681 or 
earlier, but in 1682 John Buckner was called before Lord 
Culpeper for printing the laws of 1680 without the 
license of his excellency and Buckner and his printer were 
bonded in the sum of 100 pounds sterling, “not to print 
anything’ until “his majesty’s pleasure shall be known.” 
In 1683 Lord Effingham was appointed governor of 
Virginia and he was ordered especially “‘to allow no 
person to use a printing press on any occasion whatever.” 

In 1733, fifty years later, William Parles of Annapolis 
was duly appointed printer for Maryland and Virginia 
at about $1,900.00 a year. In 1736 he started the Wil- 
liamsburg Gazette, and this has been claimed to be the 
oldest paper in the United States. Parles became 
wealthy, largely through politics, and started on a voyage to 
England but died‘on the way. It is worthy of note that 
Thomas Jefferson, recognizing that “we have but one press 
in Virginia and that having the whole business of the govern- 
ment and no competitor for public favor, we procured 
William Rind from Annapolis to publish a free paper. ’ 


FRANKLIN AND TRADE ORGANIZATION 


The early printers soon discovered that unless they 
had some kind of an understanding among themselves as 
to a more or less uniform scale of prices on which to base 
charges for their work they could never attain the chief 
object of being in business. Hence it was that in 1788— 
130 years ago—not only local printers, but leading print- 
ers from other centers, among whom was Isaiah Thomas 
of Worcester, Mass., met together at Philadelphia and 
held a kind of printing trade convention, the earliest on 
record. The second session was held at the home of 
Franklin, who, although suffering considerable pain, 
voluntarily took the minutes of the meeting. His 
grandson-——Ben Franklin Bache—had been instrumental 
in bringing the printers together. It is needless to say 
that Franklin took great interest in all the proceedings, 
especially as he had just secured from London all the 
materials for a type foundry, and knew very well, as 
the supply men of these days are realizing, that unless the 
buyers of material succeed there can be no success in the 
type foundry. It is admitted, however, that this first 
convention of printers, while it actually laid down certain 
principles and passed some sensible rules and regulations 
for the benefit of the trade, had but little lasting effect. 
The early printers were all poor until they had added side 
lines to their original ventures. In that day bookselling 
and stationery often kept the wolf from the door of the 
printery. 

For over 120 years employing printers were unable to 
get close enough together to make any real progress in 
the uplifting of the industry. The first really worth- 
while convention was the American Printers’ Cost 
Congress, held in Chicago in 1909; since then a great deal 
has been accomplished with a wide field still open for 
progressive cultivation. 


Si" 
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More Facts About Public Bidding 


CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘The ridiculous 

A prices quoted for printing for public bodies 

is not by any means restricted to Chicago. The 

printers of other cities are just as anxious to do work for 

nothing. Why is it that a concerted action cannot be 
taken by some of the printers’ organizations? 


‘Some few weeks ago the purchasing agent of a western 
city asked for bids on 100,000 tax schedules. There were 
required for the job fifty reams of bond paper—double 
folio—which was specified to be of a certain kind selling 
at 2316 cents per pound. Two reams for spoilage was 
little enough, making the actual price for paper come to 
nearly $600.00. Yet all that the ‘fortunate’ printer got 
for the completed job was the munificent sum of $700.0). 
How do they do it? Echo answers ‘How?’ The firm 
bidding on the job, and securing the same, operates in 
connection with their printing plant a stationery store. 
Absence of a cost system is the correct answer, and until 
the printing department is divorced from the stationery 
end of the business it is predicted that the owners will 
never know when they are losing money on a printing 
order. Yet on the stationery end of the game 100 per 
cent is often obtained without the quiver of an eyelid on 
the part of the owners. But with the printing end of the 
business, the anxiety for orders seems to ignore all the 
ethics of the game.” 


The actual figures at which the job of tax schedules 
should have been sold was given by our correspondent and, 
knowing how interested our readers are to see real esti- 
mating problems in cold type, we give them: 

Fifty-two reams of bond, 22x34—28 at 2314 cents, 2,496 lbs............ $ Hee 


Bent DET. CEM Ge meetie his ee ee et an Ere esd as nal 0 
EOMPOSIEION Ry erect ne Nee ee ra aoe Sta he 
Mock-uprronfoundnrygand pressmeerriae teen initio eiiaeie siarele ets 


BLSCELOLY DCS Rye eee eae are hecait seis Sees 10.00 
bale ConVehindlay, Bohl EME Mie hoo mod nao moc ooos dedde dens oonee 6s am 79.50 
Minirtyetive poundsiobinicatUlcents sehen eee se ener is ere ee eres he 


Wrappingvandgdelivery aa sper tcl cede caiiiecete Sas oisrais aint su ne 
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$ 999.76 


Job should have sold for $1,000.00. 


Our December story on prices quoted to public 
authorities brings another case of cut-throat competition 
from an eastern city. The bids on a job of blank book 
work ranged from $972.00 to $520.00. Of course the low 
bidder got the job and the purchasing agent patted himself 
on the back for being a smart business man—at the expense 
of an industry which can ill afford to be generous. 

Sometimes, of course, a printer discovers he has made 
a mistake in public bidding and withdraws before entering 
into a contract for the completion of a job. A job of 
printing the election ballots was recently bid on in a 
certain city. Four bids were opened. They ranged, 


$1,820.00, $1,795.00, $1,784.00, and then came the drop— 


$1,040.00. The representative of the low bidding con- 
cern was not present when the bids were opened, but one 
of his competitors went to the phone and “‘bawled’’ out 
the boss. A hasty glance at the estimate revealed the 
fact that the stock had not been put in. The bid was 
withdrawn and one of the other bidders got the job. 
Luckily for the low man, no deposit was required with 
the bid or the estimator’s carelessness would have cost 
real money. Isn’t it strange how a printer will squeal 
when he has to pay out real money, but that same indi- 
vidual will lose money on a job that goes through his 
shop and bear the loss like a hero, or he will try and “‘kid”’ 
himself that with his efficient management he is able to 
do it cheaper than his competitor and make a profit in- 
stead of loss. It all depends from what angle you witness 
the play. 


AN EY E-OPENER AS TO PRESS PRODUCT. 


A prosperous firm of printers and manufacturers have 
six cylinder presses and these presses arerun orare supposed 
to be run fifty-three hours and twenty minutes each week. 
Strict records have been kept from week to week and 
from \year to year as to press time and press production. 
Here’s a sample average week’s record; it is well worthy 
of close study. How many printers can show a better 
tabulation or greater efficiency? The size of the presses 
is 25x38 and larger; the smaller presses are tabulated 
separately and the data obtained from these tabulations 
are immensely helpful in estimating and charging: 


Nuimbetolstonnsa taf tee eran scnes cs. f. roe een 2 68 

INumbershourspmake-read yarn eee ee ine ieee aeeieiis saree 108 

Average make-ready per form................+--eeeeeee 1:36 

Malke=reacys percen tstotal aan mre enn nn ane 34% 

Number hours running tlmiesja.a/008 5, ot se ates wun eke 19 

Running: time percent total... kes cigs giucie ue betwee bese ve 60% 

Flours iclememien aon: Ske ene soles teikia ds an Censenteme meats 

Iidlettimes pentcentitotalan meen Naan eee ae ines eect 6% 
322 100% 

Jmipressionis tert pene © ae eee ee er ee Oa ery COMM Ly SSA, tbds 302,104 

AVerageumpressions, running time... 42.1 se ee, e aera eee eee 1,556 

Average impressions, make-ready and running time...............-- 993 

PAVela GEHANDLeSstONS, FULNELMG Lt ysis. UM e alee rerece Hct ord eeniats alot 5 932 


Here it will be seen that every minute is accounted 
for. An average time is established for make-ready—a 
most elusive item. The number of impressions per hour 
running time is an agreeable surprise, especially when 
the'sizes of the presses are considered. 


Do not loiter nor shirk; 
Do not falter nor shrink; 
But just think out your work, 
And then work out your “think.” 


66 Why 
of Chicago 


“Yes, sir, I had the same idea, feeling that 
The elds -Typothetae of Chicago was all right pos- 


sibly for the other fellow, but that I knew enough to run my own 
business. 


‘It had never occurred to me that all of 


us know more than one of us, and that printers are all 
in the same boat—very few can advance much in profit and prosperity 
except as the trade as a whole advances. 


“Now, after having been a member for 


some time, I can easily give a number of reasons why I 
belong and am sticking to The Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago. 


“First of all, you know we will get ahead 


much faster by joining our fellow printers in a pull to- 
gether for the good of all than basking by ourselves in a spirit of 
self-sufficiency. You know our own Ben Franklin said, ‘We must 
hang together, or we will hang separately,’ and I don’t propose to 
be hung by any buyer of printing when my brother printers can tell 
me how to avoid it. 


“We have a secretary’s office, which 
renders corkin’ good help to me in many ways. 


‘They have a credit bureau, so I can call 


up and get the credit responsibility of any new customer 
that comes into my office. 


“Tf occasionally I slip up on the credit of 


a fellow, they have a collection department, which re- 
lieves me of all worry about collecting my money from a slow or 
poor-pay buyer. 


“Whenever I am short of help, I only 


need to phone them for a compositor, pressman, or what- 
ever I may need, and they immediately take care of me. 


I belong to Th: 


De 


sf ranklin-Typothetae 


“Very frequently, I am anxious to secure 


a certain job, but am in doubt about the correctness of 
my estimate, and through their estimating department I can have my 
figures verified. Then, as you know, customers occasionally think I 
have overcharged them, and an estimate from the Secretary’s office 
very satisfactorily settles such a dispute. 


The association also has an accountant 


and cost-finding man who not only installs the Standard 
Cost Finding System, but helps you in pulling off your monthly 
statements, advises with you regarding office systems, and assists in 
many ways to help you make money out of your business. 


“We have classes running now for fel- 


lows who want to study estimating and salesmanship. 
The courses have the backing of the National organization, and this 
means that a fellow is really going to learn something. 


“You know, I cannot begin to list the many 


reasons why it is desirable to belong to the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago, but in a nutshell, it means that I have 
less problems to contend with in my plant, because they are 
so easily solved when I have the assistance of other printers 
of the city. 


“Also does my contact with these other 


fellows give me a new vision of the printing busi- 
ness, and in many instances have talks with other printers 
, resulted in new ideas which have brought me much business. 


“No, sir, old man, you will never spend a 


dollar and get so much in return as you do when , 
you belong to the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago. 


“Td as soon sell my pressroom as lose my 
membership. 


“And say, the fellows are coming around 
soon to ask you to join. 


} “Why don’t you beat ’em to it—mail in 
your application quick! 


“T did, and will never San | 
regret it.”’ een! 
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Denver Activities 
A Ree work of the Denver Typothetae is going on 


with vigor. At a meeting of the members 

held recently officers were eletted as follows: 
President, J. B. Stott; vice-president, Thomas C. Egan; 
treasurer, C. F. Hoeckel; recording secretary, Rollie W. 
Bradford. 

President Stott has named the chairmen of the 
various committees as follows: Educational, T. K. 
Wonderly of the Robinson Printing Company; cost 
finding, B. Z. Miles of Miles & Dryer; membership, 
C. M. Welch of the Brock-Haffner Press Company; 
finance, M. R. Foley of the Smith-Brooks Company; 
legislation, A. D. Meyer of Alexander & Meyer Co.; 
credits and collections, C. F. Hoeckel of the C. F. Hoeckel 
Stationery & Lithographing Co.; trades matters, Otto F. 
Thum of the Union Printing Company; insurance, J. 
Harry Carson of the Carson-Harper Co.; entertainment, 
C. C. Houston of the United Labor Bulletin Company. 

The headquarters is at 420 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. A suite of three offices serves the members, 
including a large assembly hall for classes and other 
meetings. 

Frank Haffner of the Brock-Haffner Press Company 
is on a visit to his daughter who lives on a ranch a short 
distance from Denver. Mr. Haffner’s health has not 
been what it should be for some time and a trip to the 
mountains for a month was advised by the doctor. 

Harry S. Stuff, the special western representative of 
the United Typothetae, who spent six weeks in Denver 
arranging the local Typothetae, was entertained at dinner 
by C. M. Welch of the Brock-Haffner Press Company at 
the Kenmark Hotel before his departure for Los Angeles 
for the holidays. Covers were laid for twelve and a 
pleasant evening was spent. Mr. Stuff, who made him- 
self very popular during his stay, was heartily congratu- 
lated upon his accomplishment in getting the Typothetae 
formed on such a satisfactory basis. 

State Commissioner of Printing Samuel Lewis, in his 
annual report to the governor, stated that during the ten 
months he had been in office he had bought $178,000.00 
worth of printing. 

Following their usual New Year’s custom, the Brock- 
Haffner Press Company, of 14th and Arapahoe Streets, 
has issued a very handsome calendar which has been in 
great demand. The U. S. Battleship Colorado, by the 
firm’s well known artist, Frank L. Phillips, is depicted in 
four colors rushing at full speed towards the enemy 
waters. The painting was made from official drawings 
of the Navy Department at Washington. 

Major Erle Kistler, son of W. H. Kistler of the W. H. 
Kistler Stationery Company of Denver, is expected to be 
in France in the near future on active duty. Denver 
printers are proud of the fact that one of their craft is 
doing so much for his country as Major Kistler is. 

The first study class of the Denver Typothetae was 
held on the evening of January 8th, when nearly fifty 
members and their employees assembled at headquarters 
for the purpose of studying the Porte price list. Everyone 
was enthusiastic, and as a result a great deal was ac- 


complished. The price list in question has been in 
operation in Salt Lake City for some time, and has been 
compiled in a great measure by Roy T. Porte, the in- 
defatigable secretary of the Typothetae. The Salt Lake 
printers have spent over $2,500.00 in its compilation and 
recommend its use, as it has made them thousands of 
dollars. It is understood that the price list is likely to 
be adopted by the national body. It is recognized by 
the officers of the U. T. A. as very comprehensive and 
thorough. Mr. Porte was formerly secretary of the 


Cincinnati Ben Franklin Club. 


ANSWERS “SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS.” 


Editor Ben Franklin Monthly: In answer to your 
correspondent under the heading of ‘Some Pertinent 
Questions.” The undersigned gives his experience: 

Question 1. What do you think of the modern idea 
that no printer should allow his type and presses to 
produce literature, the object of which is contrary to his 
own ideas of right and wrong, including quackery of all 
kinds? A. Absolutely correct. If the printer has con- 
scientious scruples, but be careful to reserve this right. 
The writer once refused a piece of work on which a 
deposit was paid and was threatened with suit when 
money and copy was returned. 

Q. 2. What is your idea of a uniform charge of $1.40 
or $1.50 an hour for composition? Can composition be 
sold profitably anywhere in North America for less than 
$1.40 or $1.50 an hour? A. Absolutely, No. New 
York prices vary from $1.75 to $2.50 per hour. In regard 
to uniform charge: This is, perhaps, inconsistent as to 
cost in different cities. 

Q. 3. Do printers sell more than two-thirds of the 
time they buy and pay for—prompt cash every week? 
A. They do not. Fifty per cent is not too much to be 
added to time charged on time slip. 

Q. 4. Do the big houses or the small firms reap most 
advantage from organizations and the general upward 
tendency of prices? Do the big fellows urge the little 
fellows to charge good prices and then deliberately cut 
in on the work? A. Both large and small printing 
houses receive equally in proportion to business the 
advantages of organization. In fact it is uphill work to 
do business at all without co-operative organization. 

We have some slackers among the big fellows who 
take advantage, but a very small percentage. 

Q.5. Can proofread linotype composition be sold 
to the public at a profit at less than $1.00 per 1,000 ems 
on galleys ready for make-up? A. The price of $1.00 
per 1,000 ems is not a high price in New York City, but 
linotype composition is frequently sold for less. 

Q. 6. Do printers generally estimate and charge for 
ink, packing and delivery, and for handling stock? A. 
For ink. Yes, from 5 to 50 per cent of the presswork, the 
latter on high-class color work. For packing and de- 
livery. Yes, always, according to work to be done. For 
handling stock. Sometimes, we might say always, where 
the printer furnishes the stock, and about 50 per cent of 
those who furnish stock, mostly covered up in price of 
stock or presswork.—Charles Francis. 
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Standardizing Catalogue Sizes 


By Arthur H. Smith 


Pri: dealers and printers have long realized the 


bad practice of ordering catalogues and other 


publications without any regard to the question of - 


whether the size selected cuts without waste from the 
regular size of paper. If the catalogue takes a sufficient 
quantity to be what is called a making order, it is assumed 
there can be no question of the waste because the paper 
can be made the exact size. 

The paper dealer and the printer know better and 
there is, if the printer estimates correctly, an additional 
charge made to insure against loss from over-runs or 
under-runs, possible delays in transit, the extra charge for 
less than 5,000 pounds and possibly the extra freight for a 
less than car shipment. 

Unfortunately, all the economic loss is not always 
borne by the consumer, but is liable to fall on the printer, 
the paper dealer and the mill. When, for instance, the 
mill over-runs the inside stock and under-runs the cover 
there is a loss which someone has to pay for and, un- 
fortunately, it is not usually the man who orders the 
catalogue. 

No systematic effort has yet been made to standardize 
the sizes of catalogues but the same old wasteful, slipshod 
methods are employed that have been in vogue ever since 
catalogues were first issued. There has been some im- 
provement in this respect among small weekly and 
monthly publications, but catalogue makers have not as 
yet recognized the economy of standardization. 

The National Association of Purchasing Agents seemed 
to have grasped the idea but have carried it to an extreme 
conclusion. At their annual meeting this summer they 
recommended that all catalogues be standardized to one 
size—814x11. This size was evidently selected because 
of its adaptability for filing in a letter cabinet. But this 
size does not cut from any standard size of paper and 
would not fit in any machine-made envelope. It would 
require, for economical printing, a size larger than 32x44, 
but presses which will print larger than this size are 
exceptional and not in common use. Moreover, it is 
wholly unsuitable for most lines of business. 

The size 7324x1014 is the nearest size to this which 
will cut without waste from a regular size paper, 32x44, 
and could be one of the standard sizes; but it is useless to 
expect all catalogues to be made one size, as different lines 
of business require different sizes. It would be just as 
reasonable for the hatters to issue an edict that a No. 7 
derby should be the standard for all men. 

The most that we can hope for is to secure the adoption 
of four standard sizes—414x7, 6x9, 734x101% and 9x12. 
The small or pocket size (414x7), which fits the require- 
ments of a large number of lines—including the paper 
dealer and envelope manufacturer—can be varied some- 


what to suit the stock sizes of bond or book paper, 
according to which is used, without doing violence to the 
principle of standardization. These sizes ought to be 
sufficient to meet all requirements. Paper, envelopes 
and filing cabinets are already standardized to suit these 
sizes. 

In marked contrast to the purchasing agents’ recom- 
mendation is the suggestion of a well known advertising 
house that catalogue makers confine themselves to 
forty-eight sizes, all of which it is shown can be cut from 
seven regular sizes of paper. 

This suggestion is supposedly offered in the interest of 
standardization and economy. It has the merit at least 
of being one step in the right direction. Somewhere 
between these widely divergent ideas lies the true solution 
of the problem. 

Probably nothing practical will ever be accomplished 
until representatives of advertising houses, purchasing 
agents, paper men and printers get together and agree on 
something. 

At no time has there been such urgent need for this 
reform. We are learning the folly of waste and the 
necessity of greater efficiency. With a congested freight 
condition which is getting worse every day, it is impossible 
to promise deliveries of odd sizes within any reasonable 
time and a rush order is out of the question. 

Service and efficiency are the watchwords of every 
business house today, and standardization means service 
and greater efficiency. — The Al-Cor, House Organ of 
The Alling & Cory Co. 


DIRTY PRINTING OFFICES 

There are printing offices in cities and in country 
places which show extreme lack of cleanliness. It could 
not be expected that everything would be polished and 
scrubbed every week, but both health and profit demand 
a little effort to keep down dust and avoid waste. No one 
can afford to be ill, yet absorbing dirt through dust 
particles isn’t conducive to physical well being. Nor does 
it pay to leave stock lying around loose, as it quickly 
becomes worthless through soiling. Slovenly methods 
lead to general negligence, and it follows that forms will 
be unlocked, the chase taken off and jobs left without 
protection, more time will be spent in picking letters than 
jobs would take to distribute and set up again, machinery 
will be injured through neglect to remove mixed coatings 
of grime and grease, there will be a lack of order resulting 
in much lost time searching for things wanted—in fact, 
thorough demoralization. What chance is there of 
satisfactory service in such plants? How can success be 
reached under those conditions? It’s easier to lose money 
than to make it if you are careless about vital'points. 
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Honoring Charles Francis 


most important gatherings of printers which has 

been held in the United States for some years 
past will take place at the Fifth Avenue Restaurant, New 
York City. The event will be a testimonial presentation 
dinner to Charles Francis, head of the well known New 
York printing and publishing house bearing his name. 
The occasion is the seventieth anniversary of his birth, 


(~ Saturday evening, February l6th, one of the 


and his friends, who are legion, have determined to make 
the important event one that will long be remembered by 
all who are anxious to do honor to one who for many 
years past has occupied such a prominent position in the 
craft which he ornaments. 

In rounding out seventy milestones on this mundane 
sphere, it is interesting to note that for over half a century 
Mr. Francis has been connected with the printing busi- 
ness. He celebrated his jubilee in 1916, for it was in the 
year 1866 that he commenced to serve his apprenticeship 
in the industry in which he has since been such a promi- 
nent factor. 

Born in London, England, seventy years ago, Charles 
Francis was taken at an early age to Australia, and it was 
in that country that he first became interested in the art 
of arts preservative. He lost his father at an early age 
and returned to London. He settled a complicated legal 
chancery suit which threatened to involve his father’s 


estate, before he attained his majority. He then sought 
his fortune in this country, and from the first his in- 
tegrity, his prescience and ability to grapple with problems. 
have stood him in good stead. In the early days he 
worked in the printing business in Chicago, Dubuque, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. Eventually he drifted back 
to New York, where he made his first home, and from a 
small beginning he now is the head of one of the largest 
publishing houses in the great metropolis. 

“The employer and the employee should work to- 
gether for the common good”’ has always been a slogan 
which Mr. Francis has followed. He was the founder of 
the Printers’ League of America, which has done so much 
for the modern method of substituting consultation, 
conciliation and arbitration for trade war and strikes. 
His forethought, which proved so successful as time went 
on, proved that he had the right conception of the prin- 
ciples which should govern the settlement of disputes. 
which at one time threatened the craft with dire disaster. 
Now, if not then, his motives are appreciated to their 
fullest extent. . 

He is one of the foremost Americans in Printerdom, 
and he is respected for what he has accomplished and 
what he is. Throughout his many years as a printer he 
has never forgotten the friends of his earlier days. Success. 
has not spoiled him, and his democratic mien has gained 
for him the highest place and warmest affection in the 
hearts of those who have known him and come into 
personal contact with him. His firmly established print- 
shop is a monument to his business acumen. During his 
life, which has been crowded with many momentous 
events, he has found time to associate himself with other 
industrial enterprises which have flourished under his 
careful guidance. 

No good organization founded on the proper lines of 
mutual help and co-operation was ever refused his support. 
He is active in everything that means progress. He is a 
leader in master printers’ organizations in New York. 
In the Typothetae, in the New York Master Printers’ 
Association, the American Institute of Graphic Arts, the 
Association of Employing Printers of New York, the New 
York Printers and Bookbinders’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany—in fact there is not a more regular “jiner’ than 
Charles Francis. 

A movement was started a few months ago to honor 
Mr. Francis, and the committee, which consisted of 
Samuel B. Donnelly, Andrew H. Kellogg, Dr. O. S. 
Marden, R. W. Nelson, Charles Scribner, H. W. Van 
Wart, all of New York City, together with George L. 
Berry, Rogersville, Tenn., J. W. Hastie, Chicago, Arthur 
R. Morgan, Cincinnati, Albert C. Schwabacher, San 
Francisco, and Louis B. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo., 


decided upon a bronze bust as a suitable presentation. 
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The opportunity of subscribing met with universal 
approbation, and the well known sculptor, Alfred Kitson, 
was commissioned to execute the masterpiece. It is 
now almost completed, and in a few days will be in the 
hands of the founder for casting. It will perpetuate the 
memory of one whose largeness of heart and broadness of 
conception has stamped him as a man who is proud 
above everything else that he is a printer, and who has 
carved for himself a niche in the hall of fame of American 
Printerdom. 

The attendance at the banquet meeting will be large. 
Hosts of friends will rally around him and congratulate 
the guest upon having becomea septuagenarian. Those 
who can't be at the function will send their congratulations 
and regrets. The event will be a red letter day from 
every standpoint, and everyone will feel that honor has 
been done a man whose record is without blemish, and 
whose desire to help his fellow man has ever shone out 


in his successful career. 


Mr. Francis has always been a strong friend of the 
Ben Franklin Monthly. He has been on the subscription 
list from the start. He was first vice-president of the 
Ben Franklin Club of America, and this paper welcomes 
the opportunity of adding, in a small measure, its hearty 
congratulations to him upon his attainment of his 
seventieth birthday, and trusts that as the shadows 
lengthen he may be spared for many years yet to continue 
his usefulness in the profession which needs men of his 
caliber to lift it upon a higher plane. 


CAPTAIN W. M. MEREDITH DIES 


Captain W. M. Meredith, a former director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in the government 
printing office at Washington, but lately connected with 
the Treasury Department, died December 26th at his 
residence in Washington. Previous to entering the 
government service he was a citizen of Chicago, but was 
born in Indiana eighty-two years ago and was a member 
of the Seventieth Indiana Volunteer Infantry in the 
Civil War. Four children survive. 


The wind and waves are always found on the side of 
the most able navigator. 


Do Business by Mail ’ 


? It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
guantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 

Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 


Cheese Box Mfrs. 


, Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould, 1001 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
RaistsS St.Louis 


Olive Street, St. Louis 


W anted for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Army 
To Serve in the United States 


Thousands of workers are urgently needed in the 
prosecution of the war. The actual fighting forces would 
be powerless without an efficient civilian army behind 
them. 


It is your duty to serve the Government, and at once. 


CLERICAL POSITIONS 
2,000 stenographers and typewriters, men and women, $1,100 to $1,200 a year. 
2,000 typewriter operators, men and women, $1,100 to $1,200 a year. 
2,000 general clerks, men and women, $1,100 a year. 
500 index and catalogue clerks, men and women, $1,100 to $1,200 a year. 
200 clerks qualified in business administration, $1,200 to $1,500 a year. 
300 schedule clerks, men and women, $1,400 to $1,600 a year. 
300 production clerks, not more than $1,500 a year. 
200 clerks qualified in statistics or accounting, $1,100 to $1,800 a year. 
100 statisticians, $1,800 a year. 
100 mulitgraph operators, men and women, $1,000 to $1,200 a year. 


TESTING POSITIONS 


200 engineers of tests of ordnance material, $1,500 to $2,400 a year. 
200 assistant engineers of tests of ordnance material, $1,000 to $1,500 a year. 


MECHANICAL TRADES POSITIONS 


2,500 machinists, $4.00 a day. 

500 machine operators, $2.75 a day. 

200 drop forgers, $5.75 a day (piecework). 
300 tool makers, $4.50 a day. 


Large numbers in practically all other trades. 


DRAFTING POSITIONS 
500 mechanical draftsmen, $800 to $1,800 a year. 
50 gauge designers, $2,000 to $3,000 a year. 
100 apprentice draftsmen, $480 a year. 
INSPECTION POSITIONS 

300 inspectors of small-arms ammunition, $1,500 to $2,400 a year. 
100 inspectors of artillery ammunition (high-explosive shell loading), $1,500 to 

$2,400 a year. 
100 inspectors of artillery ammunition (forgings), $1,500 to $2,400 a year. 
100 inspectors of artillery ammunition (ballistics), $1,500 to $2,400 a year. 
300 inspectors of field artillery ammunition steel, $1,500 to $2,400 a year. 
300 assistant inspectors of field artillery ammunition steel, $3.50 to $5.00 a day. 
500 inspectors of small arms, $1,500 to $2,400 a year. 
100 inspectors of material for small arms, $1,000 to $1,800 a year. 
100 assistant inspectors of cannon forgings, $1,500 to $2,400 a year. 
100 assistant inspectors of finished machine parts, $1,500 to $2,400 a year. 
100 assistant inspectors of gunfire control instruments, $1,200 to $1,500 a year. 
50 assistant inspectors of steel helmets, $1,000 to $1,800 a year. 
50 assistant inspectors of cleaning and preserving materials, $1,000 to $1,800 a year. 
400 inspectors and assistant inspectors of powder and explosives, $1,400 to $2,400 

a year. 

Salaries named are the usual salaries at entrance. 
Higher or lower initial salaries may be paid in exceptional 
cases. Positions paying salaries higher than those 


named are usually filled through promotion. 
Men only, unless otherwise specified. 


For further information apply to the representative of 
the United States Civil Service Commission at the post- 
office or customhouse in any city, or to the Civil Service 
Commission in Washington, D. C. Except for the 
positions of stenographer and typewriter, typewriter 
operator, multigraph operator, and general clerk, appli- 
cants are not assembled for a written examination, but 
are rated principally upon their “education, training, and 
experience, as shown by their applications and corrobo- 
rative evidence. 

JOHN A. McILHENNY, 
President U. S. Civil Service Commission, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Liberty Loans and Printing 


wk we & ® 
t takes billions to float a government bond issue — and it is fine 
patriotic work. [tis equally fine work, tho it requires but a few 
hundreds or thousands of dollars, to equip and keep a printing plant 
in first-class condition, with the latest and best type faces, machinery 
and specialties. The bond pays four per cent. [he plant properly 
equipt pay such dividends that you are enabled 
thereby to buy many bonds. 
We Have for Sale Dividend Payers and Bond Buyers 
week 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Originators of Popular Type Styles = _C|Dealers in Printing Machinery and Supplies 
715 to 721 South Dearborn Street [‘See'Sepot] Chicago, Lllinois 


STE This Ad set in Parsons and Parsons Bold 18-Point Border Tlo. 1863 144-Point Patriotic Ornament Tlo. 14405 ess 
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Best Equipped Printers’ Roller 
Te ee Factories in the World 


ie AKESIDE | | This truthful statement should interest 


: all good printers appreciating Quality 
B O N D Roller Service. It requires modern 
: means to produce good rollers. 
has never had an equal : Let your trial order be a test. Know 
that the best is cheapest. 


in quality, at the price, 
has “hen it he carder Have you tried our Padding Composition 
selling paper in America : or Make-Ready Paste? 


in this grade. 


Phones: _Wabash 1967, Auto. 52-216 


| Bradogr Smith @ Ge | CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY 


175 West Monroe Street, Chicago 554-600 W. Harrison Street 
: | Chicago 
Branch Factory: Cleveland, Ohio 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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* Printing for Profit” 


By Charles Francis 


printed in a clear I|1-point, with a fine portrait 

of the author as a frontispiece, and some twenty 
other illustrations. It is bound in a substantial dark 
olive-green buckram, and costs only $3.00, though it is 
worth the price of a college course in the printing art. 

No printer of brains can read this book carefully, 
and chew it thoroughly, as it deserves, without obtaining 
profit, that which he can turn into good solid dollars. 
The man in active competition, who does not already 
know it all, will find here a guide to money-making, 
which seems to answer every question with sound hard 
sense, and contains useful hints gathered during a long 
career of activity in doing printing on three continents. 

The printer must not only know, but he must live up 
to what he knows; and it is evident that the author has 
lived up to the hard rules for success which he lays 
down, and that the great mass of proprietors of printing 
offices have failed of a profit just because they continually 
violate the principles of money-making. Many a printer 
who reads this book will say, “Why didn’t I know enough 
to run my printshop in this way? It is my own fault 
that I never make money. I am going to turn over a 
new leaf right now, and take this book as a guide, and 
when I am tempted to do some fool thing, | will just look 
in it and see what happens to the fellows who go on 
taking fillers, and disputing with their customers. | 
ought to be licked around the shop and out of the back 
door for the way I have run this plant. I’m going to 
reform.’ 

It is a strong book by a strong man, full of strong 
thoughts. Note this: “It is an error to try to get along 
without cash. When the cash is not in the business it 
should be borrowed. Modern business has de- 
veloped so that very much of it is of necessity conducted 
on borrowing.” “The so-called forceful salesman is a 
myth and a mistake. Where he gets trade from a few 
weaker individuals, he shuts himself out from the trade 
of the best class who prefer to use their own judgment in 
buying, and not to be dictated to. It is a crowning 
blunder to try and influence a customer against his judg- 
ment.» 

Mr. Francis knows all his subjects, and has a simple 
and direct way of making his points. It is a long while 
since so eminently practical and useful a work has been 
issued for the printer. It marks an era, because it points 
out the way to make money under new conditions, which 
we are all facing. Printers can no longer work alone; 
they are parts of a great industry and more and more 
dependent upon each other. It is made very clear that 
without co-operation with one’s employees and with one’s 
competitors a printer cannot hope to win out. 


liek is a 6x9x114 book, of 404 pages, strongly 


The author strikes a high note of ethics, emphasizing 
the advantages of straightforward methods, and the 
error of playing tricks on customers. He lays immense 
stress on giving the customer a service, finding out just 
what he wants in connection with a piece of printing 
and seeing that he gets it. The printer must work 
intelligently for his customers if he is to hold their trade. 
If a blunder is made it should be frankly confessed, 
instead of trying to hide it. If of little importance the 
customer is then likely to forgive. Book can be obtained 
from Charles Francis Press, New York. 


A MONSTER JOB OF MOVING 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler’s Washington house 
took the contract for the recent removal of the map de- 
partment and lithograph office of the United States 
Geological Survey of the Interior Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The old location was on F Street near 
Fourteenth; the office was removed to the new Interior 
building across from the War, Navy and State Department 
buildings. 

Mr. W. Seton Kent, manager of Barnhart’s Washing- 
ton branch, says it was a monster job, and took twenty- 
nine days to complete the transfer. The hauling cost 
from $80.00 to $130.00 per day. Two crews were em- 
ployed in dismantling the machinery and two crews in 
erecting it. 

The largest items in the office were thirty-two litho- 
graph and offset presses, one being a four-color Hall press, 
of the size of a modern metropolitan daily newspaper press. 
Barnhart Brother & Spindler not only did the moving but 
furnished the foundations and did the electric wiring. 
They contracted to do the work in sixty days but were 
able to complete it in less than half that time. 

Mr. Mitchell, executive clerk, commenting unofficially 
on the work, says he appreciates heartily the energy and 
ability displayed, under adverse conditions and in spite of 
unforeseen obstacles of no little import, which he believes 
any other than experts would have found unsurmountable. 


In every printing business there are valleys to cross 
as well as hills to scale—persistence overcomes all difh- 
culties. 


“Live to live in the way you choose to live. All else 
is camouflage.’’—J. Harry Carson. 


The printer with whose views no one agrees may be 
merely ahead of his time. 
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LIBERTY 
LEDGER 


We announce to the trade our 
new line of Liberty Ledger, made 
especially to meet the increasing 
demand for a low priced 
Ledger Paper. 


This paper is made from selected 
stock carefully prepared and 
formed into a splendid sheet, much 
better in quality and appearance 
than the price would indicate— 
better in value than any low priced 
Ledger on the market. 


A tnial will convince you. 


Order today. 


In stock as follows: 


WHITE BUFF 
16x 21—25, 2814 16x 21—281% 
Wx 222-204 2s 17x 22—24 


18x 233514 
19x 242914, 34, 44 
17 x 28—3014, 3514 


18x 23—351% 
19x 24—29Vs, 34 


2414 x 2444—45 17x 28—3014, 35% 
x 28—54 2416 x 2444—45 

21x 32—50, 57 INNS oP 5¥ | 

22 x 34—40, 48, 56 22 x 34—48 

23x36—/1 23 x 36—7| 

24 x 38—59, 68 24x 38—59, 68 

28 x 34—6l, 71 28 x 34— 61, 71 


Dwight Bros. Paper Co. 


HARRISON 395 


626 S. CLARK ST. 


Quality 


AWNDUUNOULOOUUONRUNANOAAOEOVUE 


Service [That Satisfies 


Electrotypes 


NULNNNLOOUOALUT ASSN 


DOQPOUNV UCU NOUN DU CACO NEDA DOVOUEVEAUOUADE POUT DEON 


Federal 


coer Co. 


VUUODGUTADADAPUADA AACA ADE TOA UNCON ETA TATED OETA 


Lead Mould Process Plates 
Nickelsteeltypes 
Electrotypes 


Phones Wabash 8100-1 732 Federal Street 


Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson 


EDITION 
BOOK 
BINDERS 


412-420 Orleans Street 
Chicago 


Main 4928 
TELEPHONES} Automatic 33423 


“Books Bound by Us are 
Bound to Satisfy”’ 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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The “Burden” by Departments 


» PRINTING concern in the south has a system of 
| figuring costs slightly different from those who 


are using either the Standard or the Ben Franklin 
System. This firm knows the labor cost per hour, in- 
cluding all departmental overhead and non-productive 
time, and to this it adds a so-called “burden’’ upon the 
cost in each department. 

While the result is practically the same as that se- 
cured by the simpler system, it is worthy of consideration 
in that it shows that printers everywhere are alive to the 
needs of cost knowledge in the conduct of a successful 
business. Incidentally, it may be said that no other 
business is worth while in these modern times; no use 
wasting time and energy in an attempt to conduct busi- 
ness unsuccessfully. 

This is the way the actual cost of a job is arrived at. 
“A” shows the way of this particular firm and “B” 
shows the way the writer would make the charge: 


A B 
DLOCKge repeat Shr et eR ea ere eS cas $0.55 $0.55 
Randi giane (Orolt cen \3 Meena athe cin shar tains 45 
Composition ee bet te aos fs See a de eee en 2% (esis Mi as A: 
igo (Stix, 5 Sule iancinh OE Be os DAS ROR SOC REE a ape tA). 9 Shae 
Compositions 2, Nourse eee eee ne) cee er 3.00 
Jobspressmeme mss tot a oe Se ee a eet er. 95 Bae he 
LT Cel 5 Jo Cos loath, Paani hoot b6 ca. certp pincer eae Rey - axs 
ress work ashoursy. > 14 0() sae tert weenie eine tere ds 2.50 
An kee ene se OE ete ae 8 de oD) 
Binderya eee ole Sic aes cic Te oe Seo ict a USE ce de 
Berceriee macs ek a. 2 oo. SMR ARE cies ancae os 02 ae 
Cups pack and deliver: 5:7; amen Se RLS. be ve tse Sats ri) 
Miscellaneous ote Sal, ee ee cabooses OF go Sea 
Borden eee r eel ac 1.1/. ime oa tS. eG Ah ee Pan 
Factory cost:O1 product's, 14-2, gene enter oe wiak a cee a <6 $5115 gees 
Fixed andtselling expense.” 4,0 ete eer Po tee eae e's Helen) Caaicrene 
Wotalcostiat douren te. ©... aim.5 as MRO toe oaercluin ot ae oso $6.00 
Fete V6 CS oo] C05 Oe, ee a eS) 
Deling prices feet cca Lee eee as cafes dete $7.5) $7.50 


By the exhibitor’s plan fourteen time cards were 
necessary to collect the proper charge data. By the 
simpler method only four time cards would be required. 
The writer would not bother with any item at less than 
five cents nor would he carry out any unit other than a five 
or a cipher. And except in a small order would he 
recognize any fraction of a dollar other than an even 
quarter. This is shown in the stock item where stock 
costing 55 cents is properly charged, including handling 
and profit, $1.00. 

A cost system need not be made so complicated that 
it itself becomes a “‘burden.’’ The simpler the method 
the less chance for error. This particular firm, however, 
uses a tabulating machine, an arithmometer, pay tables, 
and other luxuries. 


RECENT PURCHASERS OF LINOTYPES 


Stockton (Cal.) Record, Freewater (Ore.) Times, 
Everett (Wash.) Herald, Salt Lake City (Utah) News, 
Grenora (N. D.) Examiner, Los Angeles (Cal.) Times, 
Wallace (Idaho) Press-Times, Los Angeles (Cal.) Herald, 
Decatur (Ill.) Review, Centralia (Wash.) Chronicle, 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Clement G. Vincent, Adrian (Minn.) 
Democrat, Springfield (Ill.) Schnepp & Barnes, Sweet- 


water (Tenn.) News, La Salle (Ill.) Tribune, Burlington 
(Vt.) Daily News, Tenaha (Texas) Patri, Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Harlow Pub. Co., Napoleon (N. D.) Homestead, 
Springfield (IIl.) State Journal, New Ulm (Minn.) Journal 
and Volksblatt, Chicago (Ill.) Severinghaus Ptg. Co., 
Daytona (Fla.) Gazette-News, New York (N. Y.) Sterling 
Press, Truman (Minn.) Tribune, St. Louis (Mo.) Wilson 
Ptg. Co., Longview (Texas) Times-Clarion, Rosenberg 
(Texas) Besedy, Tulsa (Okla.) The Oil and Gas Journal, 
Middlesboro (Ky.) Three States, Baltimore (Md.) The 
Monumental Ptg. Co., Boston (Mass.) The Alpine Press, 
Ahoskie (N. C.) Herald, Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
Raleigh (N. C.) Independent, Columbia (Pa.) News, 
Columbus (Ohio) Franklin Ptg. Co., Cambridge (Mass.) 
Cambridge Mailing Co., Marion (Ind.) Chronicle, Alton 
(1il.) Times, Chicago (Ill.) The Ingleside Press, Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Inquirer, Arcadia (La.) Democrat, Chicago 
(ill.) Fraternal Press, Olean (N. Y.) Times, Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Times-Union, Dallas (Texas) Bradfield Bros. Ptg. 
Co., Portland (Me.) Express, Scottville (Mich.) Enter- 
prise, Hartford City (Ind.) News, Tulsa (Okla.) Demo- 
crat and Times, Gadsden (Ala.) Journal, Helena, 
(Mont.) Independent, Shelby (Ohio) Shelby Ptg. Co., 
Susquehanna (Pa.) Transcript and Ledger, Akron (Ohio) 
Times, Hartford (Ky.) Republican, Tionesta (Pa.) Re- 
publican, Jackson (Miss.) Hederman Bros., Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Record Linotyping Co., Elm Creek (Neb.) Beacon, 
Saginaw (Mich.) Courier-Herald, Brooklyn (N. Y.) The 
Alma Press, Rock Falls Ill.) News, Lindale (Texas) 
Reporter, Plaquemine (La.) Iberville South, Watonga 
(Okla.) Republican, Artesia (N. M.) Advocate, Traverse 
City (Mich.) Press, Akron (Ohio) The Beacon Journal, 
Florence (Ala.) Herald, Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Clarksdale 
(Miss.) Register, Willard (N. M.) Joseph U. Williams, 
Sheffield (Ala.) Standard, Easton (Pa.) Free Press, 
Columbia (S. C.) The R. L. Bryan Company, Raleigh 
(N. C.) Edwards & Broughton Ptg. Co., Middlebury 
(Vt.) Register, Marvell (Ark.) Herald, Houston (Texas) 
Post, West Union (Iowa) Fayette County Union, Elkhart 
(Ind.) Dr. Miles Medical Company, Rochester (N. Y.) 
The Gillies Litho. & Ptg. Co., New York (N. Y.) Western 
Newspaper Union, Putnam (Conn.) The Patriot, Belvi- 
dere (N. J.) Journal, New York (N. Y.) Peter I. Seifert, 
Albion (Neb.) Argus, Wellington (Kan.) News and Re- 
publican, Austin (Tex.) Edgar L. Steck, Minneapolis 
(Minn.) A. H. Demeules & Co. 


The editor takes this means of expressing his thanks 
to persons and firms named below who were so kind as to 
remember him with holiday greetings: Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, Philadelphia; Duboc Paper Co., 


_ Chicago; The Whiting Paper Co., Chicago; Pioneer Paper 


Stock Co., Chicago; Chicago Roller Co., Chicago; Louis A. 
Hornstein, New York; C. D. Traphagen, Lincoln; Clara 
J. Shepard, Chicago; C. F. Anderson & Co., Chicago; 
A. H. McQuilkin, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. 
McElroy, Chicago; Latham Machinery Co., Chicago; 
Seaman Paper Company, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. William 
Pfaff, Sinclair & Valentine, Wood, Nathan & Virkus Co., 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Beresford, New York; Gane Bros. 
& Co., A. W. Finley, Boston; John C. Hill, Baltimore. 
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BEN FRANKLIN 


The Only Complete 
Composing Room 


IS EQUIPPED WITH MONOTYPES: 
THE ONLY COMPLETE MACHINE 
for EVERY KIND of COMPOSITION 


N° Composing Room is complete 
without the Monotype; with a Mono- 
type it becomes a complete unit of produc- 
tion and prepares its material as needed. 
When you install Monotypes with 
Lead and Rule Molds you are prepared to 
handle efhciently all classes of composition— 
hand as well as machine—at a lower cost 
than is possible with any other equipment. 


THESE PRINTERS USE 
THE MONOTYPE 


Robert L. Stillson Co., New York 
Burke & Gregory, Norfolk 
Martin B. Brown Printing and 
Binding Co., New York 
The Roycrofters, East Aurora 
Hugh Stephens Printing Co., 
Jefferson City 
Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia 
Excelsior Printing Co., Chicago 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
hicago 
William Green, New York 
Wright & Potter Printing Co., 
oston 
Wm. F. Fell Co., Philadelphia 
National Capital Press, 
Washington 


Con. P. Curran Printing Co., 
St. Louis 


H. O. Shepard Co., Chicago 
University Press, Cambridge 
Norman T. A. Munder & Co., 


Baltimore 
Gibson Brothers, Inc., Washington 
Corday & Gross Co., Cleveland 
Clarke & Courts, Inc., Galveston 
McGill-Warner Co., Minneapolis 
Metropolitan Press Printing Co., 
Seattle 
Omaha Printing Co., Omaha 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing 
Co., St. Louis 


Sunset Publishing House, San 
Francisco 


And many others to follow. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


TORONTO 
Monotype Company of California 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MONTHLY 


We are in 


Our New Home 


ITT 


E have moved to our new build- 

ing, erected with special regard 
to our requirements. Every detail 
has been planned to secure the great- 
est efficiency and the best results. 


We take pleasure in pointing out 
our steady growth, years of experi- 
ence fitting us to solve readily the 
problems arising in the business and 
enabling us to organize thoroughly 
our working forces. 


The recent installation of the 
latest machinery and equipment will 
be thoroughly utilized with the re- 
moval to our new building. This has 
placed us in a position to give service 
that cannot be surpassed and it is 
doubtful if it can be equalled, every- 
thing considered. 


Come and see our plant and let 
us have your criticisms. You can 
best appreciate how much we are 
able to do if you make a personal 
visit. 


HAT 


Peterson Linotyping 
Company 
523-537 Plymouth Court 


Chicago 


Private Exchange to All 
Departments 


Telephone Harrison 
6280 


in Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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OPEN PRICE BIDDING 


There seems a general desire on the part of the 
more progressive printers of the country to adopt 
the Open Price Plan advocated by Jerome Eddy 
and so strongly advocated and recommended by 
the United Typothetae through its officers. 

In St. Louis, where it has been tried since the 
15th of last May, the plan has proved to be 
successful and interesting in its operation. The 
St. Louis division meets every Monday noon at 
lunch at which time a list is presented of the past 
week’s reports, interchanges made, revisions made 
and reasons why presented, and open discussion 
made on jobs on which bids have been submitted, 
contracts received, etc. 

At a luncheon recently of the Cincinnati Ben 
Franklin Club, a committee was appointed to 
investigate and formulate a workable plan for the 
use of the Open Price Division of that city. The 
committee at the meeting of November 28, pre- 
sented two plans and after a lengthy discussion 
by those present it was voted to turn them back 
to the committee to iron out the kinks which 
seemed objectionable. 

The plan when finally adopted by the Cin- 
cinnati printers will be one of the big steps for- 
ward. 

Other organization centers are about to adopt 
the plan. 


PAPER FROM GRASS 


Although several of the largest paper mills in 
England have been forced to shut down because 
the government stopped the importation of pulp- 
wood, many others have managed to keep going 
by utilizing grass which they obtain from Scot- 
land, the Fenlands and India. 

Printing paper and notepaper is being made 
from grass mixed with other materials. The 
cheapest fibre is obtained from rags which are no 
longer expoited. Rag cuttings are now worth 
$140 a ton, which is still below the cost of wood 
pulp, now selling for $150 a ton. It was $40 a 
ton before the war. 


CHINESE PRINTING COSTLY 


Not having an elphabet as we understand it, 
to print a book in Chinese requires about 10,000 
characters, because ideas or things have separate 
characters, one sometimes representing a whole 
sentence and many words having separate signs, 
such, for instance, as black, mother, dead, yes, 
yellow. With such a handicap gereral printing 
must necessarily be very limited in China and 
specialization be the rule. No matter how little 
be paid labor, the cost is relative, «nd pvinting in 
proportion to other business must come high, 
aside from its difficulties. 


SOME NOVEL 


A Japanese novel is the longest known. The 
author’s name is Kiong Te Bakin. It was com- 
menced in 1852 and took over fifty years to 
finish. There are 106 volumes averaging 1,000 
pages each, and a complete copy weighs 130 
pounds. Imagine wading through a story of that 
length. The newspaper stories which appears 
every day, such as ‘““The Marred Life of Hades 
and War,” will have a long time to run to equal 
a fifty year record of over 2,000 pages annually. 
The novel must have been a big job of composi- 
tion, but not many copies were printed. 


GETTING READY FOR WAR TAXES 


War taxation creates an urgent demand for 
a comprehensive and accurate statement from 
every business house. Wherever incomplete or 
confused data is presented there will arise sus- 
picion of fraud. Printers who do not know costs 
are very likely to have trouble. , Probably many 
will make returns leaving out depreciation—even 
if they guess profits anywhere near right other- 
wise—and so pay taxes on something they don’t 
possess, since where equipment costing $1,000 is 
now worth only $900 or less, the difference must 
be deducted from profits or the taxes on profits 
will be too high. So also with the failure to 
reckon the interest charge on capital invested. 
You ought to get as much for the money you 
put into the business as you would if you loaned 
it to someone else. It will readily be seen how 
important it is to have a simple and reliable 
method of accounting and bookkeeping. 


The electrotypers are endeavoring to establish 
a uniform system of bookkeeping and accounting, 
realizing that it means a great deal to be able at 
any time to tell just how they stand in regard 
to every item upon which information is desired, 
instead of undertaking extensive research in each 
individual case where a question arises. The 
loose leaf ledger takes the place of bulky bound 
volumes. This makes quick reference possible by 
opis individual accounts under an alphabetical 
index. 


Truth never dodges, no matter who throws 


mud at it. 


Shame comes to no printer unless he helps it 
on its way. 


Some printers often labor under the impression 
that lungs are brains. 


A printer who is a friend only to himself may 
have lots of acquaintances. 


Some printers are full of truth, because they 
are never guilty of losing any. 


With some printers neatness is not a question 
of personal choice; its a necessity. 


Some printers are like weathervanes, always 
changing, never fixed, never constant. 
Some puinters know so much that their 


knowledge. gets in their way when they attempt 
to talk. 


Ruts are just as hard for printers as auto- 
mobiles; if they stay in long enough, they'll have 
a blow out. 


The printer who lets his belief in human 
nature become shattered isn’t a pessimist; he is 
mentally unbalanced. 


With some printers, virtue that is born of 
necessity may be all right with some customers, 
but it doesn’t ring true. 
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Improve Your Equipment 


WITH 


Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters 
Challenge Cylinders and Paper Cutters 
Golding Presses and Paper Cutters 
Hacker Proof Presses, Potter and Poco 
Hamilton Wood and Steel Furniture 
Sectional, Groved and Patent Blocks 
Binding Machinery — Stitchers, Folders, 
Punches, Perforators, etc. 
Motors — Variable and Constant Speeds 
Chases — Steel and Cast Steel 
Pressroom Specialties 
New and Used Outfits 
Large Stock Guaranteed Machinery 
Miehle, Century, Huber, Optimus, etc. . 

Pony and Large Nearly New or 
Rebuilt Cylinders 


SERVICE 


Chicago Typesetting 
Company 


is now located at 


9727 South Dearborn Street 


We have installed new machinery and 
new type faces, and are prepared to 
give the highest quality of work and 
the most efficient service as heretofore. 


MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 


Weare increasing this department with 
new display type faces and material 
and can furnish you quick, efficient | 


Ask For Information 


service and the highest quality of work Satan Pere 
in the city for catalogues, booklets and Auto. 65-189 MACHINERY CO Congress St. 


A.F. WANNER PROP. 
703 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


publications. 


Telephone Harrison 883 


_ Sie 
LAL OW Vere 


TTT TOT 
This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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GERMAN TRADE PREPARATIONS 


German preparations for trade after the war 
are being scrutinized carefully by experts in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of 
the Department of Commerce, and the recent 
important report on the subject of ‘“‘German 
Foreign-Trade Organization’ by Trade Organiza- 
tion,’ by Chauncey D. Snow, which touched on 
this point, has been in such great demand as to 
establish a new sales record for government trade 
reports. 

Since the war eliminated Germany from world 
trade, the United States has improved its position 
in foreign markets in spite of the shipping short- 
age and other abnormal restrictive factors. De- 
partment officials point out that the future 
prosperity of the country will depend in part on 
Germany’s loss of good-will in practically all 
foreign markets and in part upon American 
ability to maintain our new prestige. American 
business must not make the mistake of seeing 
only one side of this situation and thus under- 
estimating the German capacity for foreign trade 
nor the energy, application, and craft with which 
German business will address itself to the task 
of regaining favor in markets in which it once 
prospered. 


In order to understand the significance of the 
information on German trade moves that will 
from time to time be made public, Secretary 
Redfield counsels not imitation of, but familiarity 
with the German theories of foreign trade and the 
artful and formidable organization that with 
government aid at every turn, has been built up 
in Germany during the last twenty years to 
dominate the world’s markets. It was to meet 
the demand for such information that the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce issued the 
bulletin on ‘“‘German Foreign Trade Organiza- 
tion.’ The unprecedented demand for it is taken 
as an indication that the American manufacturer 
is making after-war preparations of his own. 


The bureau’ now plans to get out a supple- 
mentary bulletin on German trade and prepara- 
tions for the commercial future about the first of 
the year, and further supplements as rapidly as 
important additional information is received. 


AD CLUB CONVENTION 
Frank H. Abbott, Jr., of the Abbott Press, 


San Francisco, and a prominent member of the 
printing fraternity of the Pacific Coast, has been 
appointed general director of the convention 
board of the San Francisco Advertising Club. 
This board will direct the affairs of the Ad Club 
in connection with the annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, which 


is to be held in San Francisco next July. 


Securing delegates to the 1918 convention will 
be one of the principal activities of the board in 
the near future. General Director Abbott states 
that highly encouraging reports are already coming 
to the club from all parts of the country concern- 
ing the participation of afhliated organizations 
throughout the United States in the San Fran- 
cisco convention. An attendance of more than 
7,000 delegates is now anticipated by the club. 
As an axample of the interest that is being taken 
everywhere is the fact that trainloads are now 
being made up by the advertising clubs of the 


cities of Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, New 
York and Dallas. Most of the clubs of the 
cities mentioned are making weekly payments 
into a fund to defray the expenses of the trip. 


The local convention board now has under 
preparation a special booklet, 50,000 copies of 
which will be distributed all over the country. 
In conjunction with the booklet an aggressive 
campaign is to be made of follow-up letters in 
connection with other features. The keynote of 
the nation-wide appeal that is to be made is 
“Spend your 1918 vacation in San Francisco, 
attend the convention and see the wonders of the 
Pacific Coast.’’ In getting this message ‘“‘over’’ 
the board will have the active co-operation of the 
trans-continental railroads in order to stimulate 
interest and attendance in the big San Francisco 
gathering. 


According to General Director Abbott the 
entertainment features in connection with the 
convention will include a radical departure from 
the stereotyped forms. Excursions into the scenic 
sections of the state will be a big feature, reveal- 
ing at the same time the extensive industrial and 
agricultural resources of California. While the 
railroads will be utilized most of the time for this 
form of the entertainment, Abbott says that many 
automobile tours will be arranged which, before 
the convention guests depart, will total several 
thousand miles of travel over the state’s superb 
highways and byways. 


THE CHINESE COMPOSITOR 


The compositor of a Chinese newspaper is 
almost as important a personage as the editor. 
His acquaintance with the language ispjust was 
great. The American typesetter is obliged to be 
familiar with twenty-six letters, ten figures and 
a few signs and symbols, as periods, dollar marks, 
etc., but the Chinese compositor must be familiar 
with 11,000 characters of this archaic language. 
Certain sounds often stand for several words, the 
difference often vital to the intelligent presenta- 
tion of an idea depending on certain diacritical 
marks accompanying each word. There are thou- 
sands of these symbols which are engraved, each 
one representing a type, but a _ well-regulated 
newspaper will require but 11,000 characters; if 
others are needed they are made in the office. A 
font of type in the Chinese language requires 
11,000 spaces and in large and spacious racks 
eaeh word, instead of each letter, as in the 
English, has a place for itself. There is also a 
peculiar grouping or classification of symbols into 
groups further to facilitate the mental labors of 
the typesetters. Thus in the immediate vicinity 
of the symbol for fish would be found the symbol 
for scales, net, fins, gills, etc. This simplifies the 
labor, which in any event must be so strenuous 
that it is evident that the compositor’s end of the 
Chinese newspaper should, if perfect justice ruled, 
be the highest paid. The compositor is a staid 
and dignified individual, and as he slowly walks 
from symbol to symbol, picking those which he 
requires with provoking calmness, the American 
compositor might well wonder when the work 
would be complete. To set up the limited type 
required for a four-page daily paper, the constant 
labors of eight or nine skilled Chinese are re- 
quired for twelve or thirteen hours. 
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Unique House Organ 


By I. H. Bassford 


NE of the most unique house organs of the 
() country is ‘“Tram-o-Grams,”’ published by 
the Denver Tramway Co., the corporation 
operating the street railways of Denver, Colo., 
and several suburban lines running out of that city. 


This little publication, usually consisting of 
four pages, about 5x8 inches, is published twice 
a month and distributed to the passengers on 
cars. On the morning that the paper appears it 
is usually distributed by the conductors as they 
collect the fares and a generous quantity are 
placed in a rack with the invitation to “‘take one.” 


‘“‘Tram-o-Grams’’ made its appearance follow- 
ing the advent of a new general manager of the 
Tramway Co., and is an evident attempt to 
establish more friendly relations between the 
company and the travelling public. It is well 
received by the thousands of complimentary 
subscribers who seem to take a real interest in 
reading what the Tramway has to say to its 
customers. 


J. Craig Davidson, the publicity man of the 
corporation, is editor of this odd house organ 
and his crisp way of presenting important matter 
in interesting form, with a vein of humor running 
through his copy, put real life into the publication. 
The text is illustrated with small sketches and 
cartoons. Ten point type is used and a green- 
black ink on white paper, making it easy to read 
while riding. 


Among the subjects that have been handled 
in the house organ are a prize contest for a new 
trade-mark design for the company, another prize 
contest to make the public familiar with the best 
picnic grounds in and about Denver and an 
interesting history of the beginning and de- 
velopment of street railway transportation in 
Denver. 


The information secured from contestants in 
the picnic grounds contest was later presented in 
illustrated booklet form for the benefit of tourists 
and residents of the city. 


Suggestions for the betterment of the service 
so as to give more convenient travelling facilities 
are also invited from the public and these sug- 
gestions are investigated and reported on in later 
issues. A number of really important changes in 
the routing and schedules of cars have already 
resulted. The problems of handling Denver’s 
crowds are frankly discussed from the company’s 
standpoint and through every issue, the reader is 
made to feel that the Tramway wants to serve 
its patrons with the greatest satisfaction possible. 


““Tram-o-Grams’’ seems to justify its existence 
and undoubtedly tends to create a more friendly 
feeling for the company than it would otherwise 
have. How strong this friendly feeling may be- 
come would be hard to determine. Perhaps it 
may result in the saving of a good many thousand 
dollars in damage suits for personal injuries. And 
presumably the company has some such idea in 
mind, that by establishing itself in the good 
graces of the public, it may thus escape unjust 
complaints and law suits. This would seem to be 
cne of the indirect objects of the little paper. 


COST SYSTEMS INSPIRE CONFIDENCE 


Modern business is coming more and more 
to be run on a scientific system of figuring costs, 
says a writer in Graphica. Under this system 
the manufacturer has a series of records which 
permit him to take a piece of work at any stage 
of its manufacture and tell immediately what it 
has cost to that point. He knows the absolute 
cost of every product. 

If his main selling argument is cutting the 
prices to the bone, somebody has to suffer, and 
it won't be him. But if his business is_ built 
upon quality, he has to adopt the best and most 
efficient methods of manufacture, employ the most 
skilled workmen, and use the best materials. 

Usually the cut-price man is not willing to let 
his customer in behind the scenes, and show how 
his price is arrived at. And usually the quality 
man is. 

The other day we were talking to a member 
of the well-known firm of Lamontagne Limited, 
manufacturers of harness, trunks and suit cases. 
He said one of the biggest firms in Montreal 
asked whether their prices on a certain product 
were not too high. Representatives of the in- 
quiring firm were invited over, and the cost 
records were produced. After looking through 
them, these representatives said, ““We are per- 
fectly satisfied. You have exactly the same 
system of figuring costs and profits as we have. 
Go ahead.’’ On the other hand, a customer asked 
for a certain article to be made, and asked for 
some idea of the price. An approximate figure 
was named, and the customer agreed to pay the 
cost plus profit. When he got his bill it was 15 
or 20 per cent less than the approximate figure 
quoted. The cost of manufacture, as shown by 
the records, was less than had been estimated, and 
the customer got the benefit. That is the most 
approved modern way of doing business. 


STRAWBOARD SHORTAGE 


It is not generally appreciated that the rapid 
advance in the price of strawboard is due to a 
shortage of the commodity. A tremendous quan- 
tity is used in this country by the printers. 
When a job has to be padded, strawboard has to 
be used. Those who, in the past, have thrown 
the board in, without making a charge, now 
realize that it costs money. A great quantity has 
in the past been.imported from Holland and 
Japan. These supplies have now been practically 
cut off, especially as far as Holland is concerned. 
Prices on the Japanese article have advanced 
more than 400 per cent during the past year. 
Of course American manufacturers are appreciat- 
ing the state of affairs and are manufacturing a 
supply to meet the demand, but generally it is 
of an inferior quality compared with the im- 
ported article. 


A printer recently called attention to the cost 
of strawboard in a job upon which he bid and 
lost ‘out. “He* said: ~~ “The» blanks “had® (to -be 
padded and this took no less than forty bundles 
of strawboard at $1.50 per bundle. Without a 
cent added for profit this means $60.00. It 
would seem that the successful bidder overlooked 
this item. For the sake of the printer who got 
the order we sincerely hope he did not slip up, 
but then it’s done every day. 
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Cline-Westinghouse Motor Equipments || | eciesinely 
Cutting Machines 


Insure the most economi- era secs on 
cal power and control of ‘ Used by the best 
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Alternating and Direct Current 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. |] = § | osweco macuine works 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


234 Different Items of | || F- A. Barnard & Son 
Book and 1488 of Cover 529 S. Dearborn Street 


~ PAPERS | 


Backed by the kind of service we give our customers, 
should attract a share of your business. 


Buy from the only 
Chicago manufacturers of 


TRADE MAREK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


JAMES WHITE PAPERCO. 


>) Telephone—Main 875 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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Wants and For Sale 


Advertisements inserted under this head- 
ing at 25 cents per line. Minimum charge 
$1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a 
four-line advertisement or less for $5.00; 
twelve insertions for $7 50—all prepaid. 


FOR SALE—Miehle Press, 25x38, equipped 

with 4 H. P. Motor, in good condition. 
Bargain if taken at once.—Address T-25, 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE—High grade Two Rev. Presses: 

35x50 and 39x53; 4-roller Miehles: 28x36, 
46x62, 46x66; 4-roller late style Huber- 
Hodgman Presses, nearly new or _ over- 
hauled and guaranteed. Please write for 
proposition.—Wanner Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SALES MANAGER—Practical printer who 

has managed sales for large, first-class 
concerns, having wide acquaintance with 
the trade, is desirous of making a change. 
—‘‘Manager,”’ care Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—We buy, sell for you, or ex- 
change Printing Machinery and Outfits. 
Consult us. Large stock of used and over- 
hauled machinery for printers, binders and 
folding box makers.—Wanner Machinery 
Co., 703 S. Dearborn Street, Phone Harrison 

6889, Chicago. 


WANTED —Position as superintendent; can 

handle large plant; experienced. Give 
full particulars with salary. —Address, M37, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE— One 20-in. Harris Envelope 

Press; 1 Acme Self-Clamping Cutting Ma- 
chine, 34-in.; must sell at once.—Address, 
M9, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


FOREMAN—Practical first-class man who 
has managed several large plants, desires 
to make change. Give full particulars. — 
Address, Advance, care Ben Franklin 
Monthiy, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—lLarge stock printing and 

binding machinery, pony and large Two 
Rev. and Drums, Paper Cutters, Stitchers, 
Circular Folding Machines, Sheridan & 
Seybold Book Trimmers, 30 and 36-inch 
Table Shears, Hickok & White Foot and 
Power Numbering Machines, 28-inch Power 
Punch. Tell us your wants.—Wanner 
Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Special Machinery: 223x243 

Universal Embosser and Cutter and 
Creaser, $550; 29x42, 4-tracks Hoe Drum 
Cutter and Creaser, $1,000; 47x66, Babcock 
Optimus Cutter and Creaser, with rear 
bottom delivery, $1,500; 12x16 plate Hoe 
Rotary for bags, etc., $400; 20x28 Union all- 
size Rotary with adjustable cut-off, $900; 
15x29, Two-color Rotary with rewind, $400; 
Tell us your wants.—Wanner Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


HAVE several good imposing stones_of 

various sizes for sale cheap. —Address, E5, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


PROOFREADER WANTED—Give details 

as to experience, length of employment 
and reference. Must be able to O. K. 
for pressroom; out of town position.—Ad- 
dress, Publisher, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Stamping and Inking Machine; 
steam head; size, 12x14; a bargain if taken 

at once. —Address, C125, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE —28x36, 46x62 and 49x66 latest 

style Huber-Hodgman Cylinders; also 
46x56 Huber Hodgman; bargain in 35x50, 
4-roller Miehle, can be sold on good terms; 
39x53 Miehle Cylinder, fine press for register 
work; 12x16 Seybold Trimmer; 26x32 Opti- 
mus, 26x85 Huber and 28x28 Campbell pony 
cylinders; Drums 16x21 to 33x48; Gordons, 
Colts, Goldings from 8x12 to 14x22; stitch- 
ers, punches, 45-inch Knowlton rotary 
board cutter; 35-inch Seybold and 34-inch 
Oswego Power Cutters; also other sizes and 
styles, several good outfits for sale. See 
our stock of rebuilt and nearly new ma- 
chinery.—Wanner Machinery Co., 703 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. II!. 


MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.,R EQUIRED 

THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 19 
Of the BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY, published 

monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1917. 


State of Illinois, \, 
County of Cook, s**° 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM J. 
HARTMAN, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor, Publisher 
and Owner of the Ben Franklin Monthly, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 448, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 


Publisher—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chieago, Illinois. 


Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Managing Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Business Manager—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


2. That the owner is W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


3. That there are no bonds or mortgages outstanding. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books ot the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, CHRD 


: association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 


direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 
(Signed) W.J. HARTMAN, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 
September, 1917. 
(Signed) C.I. KAGEY, Notary Public. 
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Mr. Printer 


This ad. set in No. 98. 


HAVE YOU BEEN LETTING THE 
“BIG” PRINTING CONTRACTS GET 
AWAY FROM YOU BECAUSE OF 
INADEQUATE COMPOSING ROOM 
FACILITIES? 


If you have it is a condition that can easily 
be remedied. 


We have an up-to-date trade plant and 
composing room as near to you as your 
telephone. 


The service we supply includes everything 
in the line of composition and makeup— 
nothing too big, nothing too small for us to 
handle. We do no printing whatsoever; 
we are typesetting specialists, and have 
positively no competition in our particular 
field. 


Our plant and services are at your conven- 
ience, to uSe aS your own—day or night. 


Reputation, increased sales, steady custom- 
ers, non-competitive business—all these 
inestimable benefits accrue to those who 
use the best, most perfect, most dependable 
composition and makeup service to be 
obtained in Chicago. Make us prove it. 


Smith-MrCarthy 


Typesetting Company : Caxton Bldg. 


508 South Dearborn Street : Chicago 
Telephones Harrison 3864-3865-3866-3867 


Mono. Borders No. 448R and 47 
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ROGRAMS, blank forms, business 


cards, menus, labels, letterheads, corner cards, 
and an endless variety of miscellaneous job com- 
position can be composed on a Multiple-Magazine 
Linotype without the operator leaving his chair. 


Auxiliary 


Technical books, railroad tariffs, and other technical 
and intricate forms of composition, requiring a large variety 
of type faces and special characters can be composed more profit- 
ably on Multiple-Magazine Linotypes than by any other method. 
Linotype representatives can prove these facts. Ask them. 


of interesting specimens illustrating the above points. 


fo ner ONE MODEL 14 CAN DO” shows a ine | 
Simply address your nearest LINOTYPE Agency. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co., tui: New York 
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Congratulations for Chicago 


HE successful drive of the Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago for new members has been watched with 
keen interest by organization officials all over the 
country. And why not? Has not the Chicago Club 
always been the leader? It is not many years ago that 
the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago was the only organiza- 
tion of its kind in existence. It was founded by men who 
had the courage of their conviction, and were earnest 
believers in the principle of co-operation. It was the 
well-spring and inspiration of the cost agitation which was 
prevalent among a certain few printers in the west, and 
for that matter is now prevalent all over the country. 
It was the leader in injecting business methods into the 
printing trade, and has been the parent of scores of similar 
organizations in the United States and Canada. 

Vitality, vim and enterprise have won for the Chicago 
Club this position, and its laurels could not have been 
achieved without merit. Is it any wonder, therefore, 
that the offsprings of this marvelous organization into 
which has lately been galvanized new life should have 
watched with more than passing interest the campaign 
recently carried on for additional members? Never in 
the history of the printing business has the necessity been 
so apparent for the members of the craft to have the 
courage to look facts in the face and see what the trade's 
faults really are. Chicago always has led in this great 
movement, and in consequence the trade has been bettered 
throughout the country. The addition of nearly 100 
members to their organizat on makes it by still larger 
proportion the largest printers’ organization in the world, 
with a membersh p of nearly 400 on the roster. 

Chicago has been the cynosure of all eyes. It wasn’t 
as if the organization didn’t possess a strong membership 
already. Will they add as many as they hope for? 
That question was asked by not a few. The result is a 
strong stimulation to organization work. It demon- 
strates what co-operation and efficiency methods can do. 
If these are applicable to modern business they are also 
applicable to organization work. This has been con- 
clusively proved. 

One’s mind goes back a few years to the rousing meet- 
ings which were held in Chicago. Everyone was up on 


his toes. There was pep in the gatherings; genuine 
rivalry and an intense desire to better conditions. It 
looks as if these times are returning. The members 
realize that profit must be shown or they are slipping. 
The club has given the business a better standing in the 
community; it has trampled on the pedal extremities of 
the designing purchasing agent or ‘close’ buyer, and 
made some enemies, but that is only the corollary of an 
active and useful life. 

Above all, the work accomplished has meant progress. 
True, it has been slow, because the difficulties it has had 
to overcome have been great. But the gains have been 
more than merely just perceptible. The trade has 
been bettered. Through the cluban opportunity has been 
afforded competitors to meet each other on a common 
ground. There has been no half-hearted acceptance of 
the truth of the organization doctrines. Without mutual 
help the members have realized that what one wanted 
and the other needed could not be quickly attained. 
Men joined because their craft pride urged them to do so. 
Progress along all lines! 

With a membership of over 350 and still more to be 
gathered into the fold, how the hearts of the old war- 
horses must swell with pride. Many who took part in 
the early struggles of the organization activities thirteen 
years ago have passed to their rest. But there still are 
in our midst men who in the face of tremendous opposition 
and at their own expense fathered and backed the new 
era which was dawning, recognizing that man’s business 
career is short at its best. Why not operate their plants 
under business methods and procure a competence? 
The example of the biblical story of the widow’s mite was 


ever present, viz., that a man took out of this world just 


what he put into it and nothing more. No sane man 
expects something for nothing. Of course there are some 
who are insane, but the true spirit of the old Ben Frank- 
linite which lives with undiminished fire today is the 
golden rule of doing unto others as he would they should 
do unto him. 

To everyone who helped in Chicago’s achievements of 
the past month congratulations are due! It has not 
simply been a one-man business. There is enough honor 
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for everyone. The organization has been strengthened 
numerically, and the material has been of such a caliber 
as to lead everyone to hope for the placing of the printing 
trade upon an even higher plane. In a city such as 
Chicago, with an ever increasing population, new con- 
ditions arise which make trade protection necessary. In 
the printing business, where detail enters so vitally into 
its success, it is absolutely necessary to rely on one 
another for protection. 
this about. By reducing friction, we reduce the cost, and 
who is able to assist in this work better than a friendly 
competitor? Elbert Hubbard certainly hit the nail on 
the head when he wrote: ““Co-operation is heaven; lack 
of itis hell.” Belonging toa printers’ organization affords 
all its members a chance to meet the greatest number of 
competitors. They are all good fellows and need the 
other fellow’s help just as much as he needs theirs. It is 
an even break and no man ought to be conceited enough 
to think that he can “go it” alone. 

There are so many phases of organization work which 
now aid the printer. Every club has an information and 
credit bureau and collection department. In some 
instances this is not used as frequently as it might be. 
Every member who neglects to get the information which 
is his for the asking lives to rue the day. Many a year’s 
subscription is saved the careful printer who seeks the 
record of a new customer from his organization. The 
new income tax schedules are to be filed this month. 
Members should not forget to allow the proper amount 
for depreciation of their shops. If they don’t know, they 
should ask. The cost information which is at all times 
at the disposal of the printers is worth real money. The 
results of the composite statement of the national body 
are irrefutable. The law of averages governs all things, 
especially printing costs. The printer who ignores the 
findings of the national body does wrong. No matter how 
clever he thinks himself personally, he has much to learn 
if he thinks he can get by with cutting under averages. 
He is fast riding for a fall. But the average man who 
joins an organization and attends the meetings, mingles 
with his competitors and is not too wise in his own esti- 
mation, learns something every time. 

The big membership drive of the Franklin-Typothetae 
of Chicago reached its climax in the Good Fellowship 
Dinner held in the Red Room of the Hotel La Salle, 
Tuesday evening, January 29, 1918. All the new mem- 
bers secured during the drive were invited to be guests of 
the association at this dinner. About forty out of the 
elghty-two new members accepted the invitation. 

The dinner menu was interspersed with appropriate 
selections of songs and monologues rendered by artists in 
their particular line. While a faint look of disappoint- 
ment began to overcloud the countenances of a few when 
President Hastie announced that Miss Burke had been 
unable to keep her appointment, yet it quickly disap- 
peared when Miss McCormick made her appearance. 

Following the dinner, President Hastie spoke briefly 
of the work accomplished by the membership committee 
and introduced Mr. S. B. Weinberger, chairman of this 
committee. Mr. Weinberger related the story of the 
‘drive.’ Having expressed his appreciation for the 


assistance rendered his committee by the captains of 
the personal calls teams, Chairman Weinberger then called 
the roll of these captains, each of whom responded and 
made himself known by rising. The successive rounds of 
applause accompanying this roll call showed that the 
chairman was not alone in appreciating the good work 


No one single-handed can bring . 


done by the team captains. 


After the roll call Chairman Weinberger read the list 
of names of the following eighty-two new applicants for 


membership: 


Mercury Ptg. Co., 638 Federal St. 
Midwest Typesetting Co., 510 E. 63rd 
St 


Berean Bros., 525 S. Dearborn St. 
Keogh, Edw., Ptg. Co., 525 S: Dearborn 
S 


ts 
Riley, F. J., Printing Co., 501 S. La 
Salle St. 
Lynden Stevers Press, 6804 Hurlbut St. 
Edgewater Press, 1124 Foster Ave. 
Levin, R. A., & Co., 701 S. La Salle St. 
set J. W., Co., 2949 Van Buren 


t. 
Messenger Pub. Co., 1170 Old Colony 
Bldg. 
Wells & Co., 2501 S. Dearborn St. 
Englewood Print Shop, 417 W. 63rd St. 
Lesser, Sol, & Co., 628 Federal St. 
Paquin, W. E., 2747 W. Madison St. 
Raveret, A. F., & Sons, 2839 W. Madi- 
son St. 
Saul Bros., 626 Federal St. 
Arcus Ticket Co., 633 Plymouth Ct. 
Callaghan, W. J., & Co., 542 S. Dear- 
born St. 
Clohesey & Co., 127 N. Wells St. 
Counsell, J. T., 2330 Madison St. 
Federal Printing Co., 732 Federal St. 
Frederickson, A. A., & Co., 408 S. 
Racine Ave. 
Higgins, John F., 376 W. Monroe St. 
Homewood Press, 633 Plymouth Ct. 
Kallis & Dane, 508 S. Dearborn St. 
Law, Robt. O., Co., 633 Plymouth Ct. 
Mecklenburg, Wm. F., 618 Sherman St. 
McClelland, W.S., 2555 State St. 
Parker-Storfer Co., 730 N. Franklin St. 
Stewart Printing Co., 618 Sherman St. 
Thomas, J., & Co., 621 Plymouth Ct. 
DO GEM Co., 501 S. La Salle 


ius 
Wermich & Winiecki, 2142 Clybourn 


ve. 
Armstrong, H. J., Co., 538 S. Clark St. 
Ayers, Otto M., 1544 W. 63rd St. 
Barnard, O. T., & Co., 24 E. Adams St. 
ae James, Ptg. House, 632 Sherman 
t 


Clougher, J. C., 117 N. Wells St. 

Columbia Press, 714 S. Dearborn St. 

Donohue & Co., M. A., 701-733 S. 
Dearborn St. 

Economy Printing Co., 712 Federal St. 

Erickson, Wm. L., & Co., 1326 Michigan 
Ave. 


Groff-Fulton Co., 167 W. Monroe St. 
Heyden Co., Inc., 416 S. Dearborn St. 
Henson Bros., 607 S. Dearborn St. 
Nigtel Geo. W., 164 W. South Water 


t. 
Jaenicken, H. H., 709 S. Dearborn St. 
Keefe, Coles & Ce., 512 Sherman St. 
Lau, Max, Colortype Co., 1030 Fullerton 


ve. 

Leyda, F. M., 1915 Madison St. 

Magill Printing Co., 214 S. State St. 

Meron Advertising Co., 222 Lomax 
i 


Morgan, H. R., & Co., 508 S. Dearborn 
St 

Post Printing Co., 376 W. Monroe St. 

Rabe, Sutter & Co., 638 Federal St. 

Shattuck & McKay Co., 167 W. Monroe 
Sie 

Stewart & Fryer, 732 Federal St. 

Stambach, W. A., 5552 Wentworth Ave. 

Heiser, A. C., 3535 Archer Ave. 

Antlers Press, 3414 S. Wood St. 

Bernstein, Wm., 542 S. Dearborn St. 

Darrow Printing Co., 633 Plymouth Ct. 

Ingleside Press, 6233 Cottage Grove 
Ave. 

Moorman & Gellar, 1260 Clybourn Ave. 

Rothschild, M. M., Inc., 712 Federal St. 

South Side Printing Co., 450 W. 63rd St. 

Rand, McNally & Co., S. Clark St. 

Rosenthal Bros., 210 S. Desplaines St. 

Central Typesetting Co., 472 W. Su- 
perior St. 

Stern, Max, Sons, 624 S. Clack St. 

Smith Printing Co., 9133 Baltimore Ave. 

Heaney Printing Co., 455 W. 22nd 

Ler, 

Herschman & Cardy, 167 W. Monroe St. 

Smerling, L. A. 358 W. Madison St. 

National Ptg. & Pub. Co., 2150 Blue 
Island Ave. 

Transo Envelope Co., 3550 Kimball 
Ave. 

Commonsense Novelty Co., Sheffield 
and Montana. 


Kennedy Embossing Co., 610 Federal 


St. 

The Franklin Company, 720 S. Dear- 
born St. 

Landin Printing Co., 2708 Bel ont Ave. 

Mopere ae & Co., 1847 Irving Park 
Bvd. 

Wentworth & Rice, 727 S. Dear‘ orn St. 


In due form these applicants were elected to member- 


ship in the association. 


The first speaker on the regular program of the evening 


was Mr. William B. Castenholz of the La Salle Extension 
University, who spoke on “Excess Profits Tax and 
Invested Capital.’’ Mr. Castenholz held the attention 
of his audience very markedly, despite the fact that his 
address necessarily dealt largely with facts and figures. 


The concluding speech of the evening was given by 
S. J. Duncan-Clark of the Chicago Evening Post. His 
subject was “America’s War Aims and How to Achieve 
Them.” Mr. Clark’s address was a masterly analysis of 
America’s aims in entering the world conflict. In wanting 
nothing for ourselves which we do not want for both our 
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allies and our enemies, Mr. Clark showed clearly the 
effect that our idealism is having upon the viewpoint of 
the nations of Europe. He closed his speech with a plea 
for Americans to support loyally at any price the !ofty 
aims with which we had entered the conflict. When, in 
restrained tones of deep emotion, he had recited “Poppies 
in Flanders,” those present rose as a man and joined the 
leader in singing “America,” thus bringing to a close a 
Franklin-Typothetae banquet long to be remembered for 
its good fellowship, new members elected, and loftier 
conceptions of patriotism instilled. 

The Chicago Franklin-Typothetae is to be congratu- 
lated upon the additional interest it has stirred up among 
those who have for years been without the influence of its 
membership ranks. Let the good work go on. The 
example set the neighboring clubs is a good one and must 
have its influence for good all over the country. Chicago 
has demonstrated its ability to lead and to maintain the 
leadership in spite of everything. Under the genial 
guidance of the present occupant of the president’s chair, 
John W. Hastie, the organization can be depended upon 
continuing the policy of vigor and vim that was so 
rampant in the earlier days of the club. Strong in char- 
acter, virile in all he undertakes, and enthusiastic in 
everything he becomes interested in, there will be no 
necessity for chains, because there is no fear of any 
skidding; rather the other way may be expected, an 
aviation into even higher realms of success than have 
been achieved up to the present. 


INTERTYPE GET-TOGETHER CONVENTION 


Brimming over with confidence, enthusiasm, loyalty 
to ‘‘the better machine” and the organization back of 
it, the executive staff of the Intertype Corporation, heads 
of departments, sales managers, and salesmen, recently 
completed a most successful three days convention with 
cheers for the designers and builders of the Intertype and 
for its president and his assistants. 

The convention was held from January 3rd to 5th 
in a large room adjoining the general offices of the 
corporation, 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, and was presided 
over by Henry W. Cozzens, general sales manager. 

The headquarters for the visiting branch managers 
and their salesmen was the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn. 
Upon assembling there Thursday morning, January 3rd, 
the delegates were divided into groups of convenient size 
and proceeded to the Intertype factory nearby, where the 
morning was spent in a thorough inspection of the modern 
equipment used in building the Intertype. 

The first business session was opened in the afternoon 
of January 3rd, and following the opening remarks by 
the chairman, who commented on the splendid progress 
made by the Intertype during 1917 and outlined the work 
of the convention, President H. S. Swartz presented an 
excellent talk on ““Salesmanship.”’ 

Each branch manager then reviewed the year’s work 
in his territory, and other papers were read by the secre- 
tary of the corporation, the treasurer, the assistant to the 
president, the manager of the credit and collection de- 
partment, and the publicity manager. 


A particularly helpful part of the program were the 
seven-minute papers read by each salesman on his most 
difficult sale and how he consummated it. It was 
agreed by judges who had been appointed that the best 
of these papers were submitted by L. C. McManus, A. W. 
Swenson, F’. F. Hartlage, and C. L. Breckon. The paper 
presented by Mr. Breckon was entitled “After the Sales- 
man Comes the Erector.”’ 

The Thursday afternoon session was addressed by 
Jason Rogers, publisher of the New York Globe, his sub- 
ject being ‘‘Salesmanship from the Buyer’s Point of View.” 

During the Friday morning session a sketch or playlet 
was given by Messrs. Van Horn, Manifold and Hartlage, 
entitled “The Wicked Partners; or Buying a Composing 
Machine.”’ It was an interesting and effective presenta- 
tion of the discussions which often arise between a pro- 
spective customer and the salesman. 

Other interesting papers were read by W. S. Scudder, 
supervising engineer, on “The Better Machine’: T. S. 
Homans, chief designer, on “Simplicity in Composing 
Machine Design’; R. M. Kincaid, works manager, on 
“Factory Efficiency”; B. F. Soper, head of the Intertype 
matrix department, on “Matrix Making and Faces’: 
and J. A. Crombie, manager of the inspection and erection 
department, on “Inspection Service at the Factory and 
on the Outside.” 

Thursday night the delegates dined at Reisenwebers’ 
and later went in a body to the Century Theatre, and on 
Friday night, January 4th, the entire gathering attended 
a dinner given by President Swartz at the Crescent Club, 
at which Richard H. Swartwout, chairman of the board 
of directors, was guest of honor. 


HAS YOUR BOY ARMY INSURANCE? 


Uncle Sam’s offer of insurance to drafted men is the 
most liberal in the history of the world. For 66 cents a 
month a man twenty-five years of age can get $1,000.00 
insurance, merely by application to the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance, Washington, D. C. Have you made it 
a point to see that he has availed himself of this greatest 
privilege any government has ever offered its fighters? 

Insurance may be issued for any amount between 
$1,000.00 and $10,000.00, in multiples of $500.00. It 
will be granted without medical examination, and no 
examination will be required for conversion of it after 
the war. It insures against death or total permanent 
disability received in or out of service, because or not be- 
cause of service. It is not subject to the claims of cred- 
itors. It will be paid to a wife or husband, child, grand- 
child, parent, brother or sister, or to the injured himself. 
Payments will be in 240 monthly instalments unless the 
disability last longer than that time. The insured may 
change his beneficiary without consent, or may name none 
at all. 

Premiums shall not be required for more than one 
month at a time, and on consent of the insured may be 
deducted each month from his pay, thus avoiding lapses. 
His family may pay the premiums for him, if desirable. 
No premium is required after the man becomes totally 
or permanently disabled. His policy is due just as if he 
had died, but in instalments. 
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COST KNOWLEDGE PREVENTS QUIBBLING 


Where is the printer who has not had trouble over 
authors’ corrections? ‘There isn’t one of any size any- 
where. A Montreal printer says that some years ago 
he made a contract to do certain work monthly, and pro- 
vided in the contract that there should be no charge for 
authors’ corrections. This worked fairly well for a year, 
because the corrections were trifling. Then the author 
grew careless with his copy and later the corrections cost 
more than the original composition. He appealed to the 
author, but in vain, for Shylock like, he said: “‘Is it not 
in the bond?’ Eventually he was compelled to throw 
out the work, when it was immediately snatched up by 
a competitor, who in turn had to be bitten badly before 
he would realize that he was on the path to destruction. 

G. W. Upton of New Orleans says that so long as his 
firm had no cost system he was continually up against 
“kicks”? for even moderate charges for authors’ correc- 
tions. Since installing the cost system he has sent out 
with every corrected proof a slip showing the time actually 
spent thereon—whether first, second or third proof. 
These slips are made out in duplicate and when the job 
is eventually charged, the ‘‘authors’ corrections’ time 
equals the total of these slips. This ended all trouble, 
for the customer was able to see in detail where the time 
had been spent, whereas, without knowledge of this detail, 
the total time loomed up large in the bill and provoked 
numberless “kicks.” 

This plan is of great value in the handling of tariff work, 
tabular work, and, in fact,any work where authors’ cor- 
rections are apt to grow out of all proportion to the 
original composition. Incidentally, if authors would edit 
their copy instead of editing their proof sheets nearly all 
authors’ corrections would disappear. 


THE ART OF STEREOTYPING 


While the art of electrotyping was only born yesterday, 
as it were, the art of stereotyping originated over 200 
years ago. It was in Holland that both printing and 
stereotyping were first practiced. A few books were 
printed from stereotype plates, but the printer died 
without a disclosure of his secret art. 

Stereotyping was revived in Scotland about 1730 to 
1740, but as the use of plates was thought by compositors 
to decrease their opportunities for employment, they 
managed after working off part of an edition of the 
Bible so badly that the government seized the plates. 
The art was thus suspended in its usefulness and for fifty 
years more stereotyping was unknown. 

Some time after the American Revolution stereotyping 
was again practiced at Edinburgh, but it took some 
fifteen to twenty years to bring it into general use. It is 
less than a hundred years ago that the first plates were 
made in Boston, and from that time on the art spread 
somewhat rapidly until eventually most stereotyping 
gave place to electrotyping, and the latter has proved 
such a useful adjunct to the composing room that today 
plates are indispensable. Stereotyping is now well-nigh 
confined to the production of city newspapers and “‘boiler 
plate’ for the country press. 


AN OBJECTION TO SECOND-HAND COSTS 


While second-hand cost information is better than 
no information at all, it should be remembered that such 
information cannot be considered in the same light as 
actual cost knowledge of one’s own costs in one’s own 
plant. Here’s a case in point. 


J. M. Dulaney of Lynchburg, Va., had been persuaded 
to study the simple business problem of cost of production 
by Colonel Stone of Roanoke, but fought shy of the 
proposition of cost finding in his own plant. He was 
willing, however, to accept the cost figures of other firms, 
and, for a year or so, based charges thereon to a decided 
advantage. This step caused many surprises—for he 
still thought the other fellow’s costs were unreasonably 
high—and led to a closer investigation. He then applied 
the cost system to his plant and found that the second- 
hand cost figures were altogether too low for him to work 
by. Hesays: “I never would have believed this possible 
if it had not been clearly demonstrated to me by incon- 
trovertible figures. This discovery showed me that our 
plant was in wrong, that the conditions with us were 
wrong, and that it was necessary for us to do something 
for ourselves on the bases of our own costs of production.” 
A case of second-hand information and first-hand knowl- 
edge. His firm was charging 60 cents a thousand for 
linotype composition that actually “cost us much more 
than that.” He sold a job at $40.00, thinking its cost 
was $37.50. Who can say the printer is “‘a robber’ after 
that? He raised the price to $60.00 next time, then to 
$65.00; he then discovered that its actual cost was $87.50, 
and the cost was about the same as when he sold it for 
$40.00. Mr. Dulaney says work of this kind is floating 
about all over the country. And that is why so many 
printers are poor. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Richard H. Lee, former Clevelander, now manager of 
the New York Tribune, was the principal speaker at the 
annual banquet of the Ben Franklin Club, of Cleveland, 
at the Winton Hotel, January 17. Two hundred and 
fifty attended, including employing printers and repre- 
sentatives of all allied lines. It was the annual ladies’ 
night and the seventh time the Cleveland Club has cele- 
brated the birthday of Benjamin Franklin. 

W. G. Martin, for the past four and one-half years 
secretary of the Ben Franklin Club, of Cleveland, has 
resigned to become manager of the Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. The new position 
is effective February 15th. Grand Rapids is Mr. Martin’s 
home town. The Ben Franklin Club offered him extra 
inducements to stay, but the new position offers a broader 
future. 


A SURE WEATHER SIGN 


It’s always dreary weather, in countryside or town, 

When you wake and find the corners of your mouth 
turned down; 

There’s joy a-plenty in this world to fill life’s silver cup, 

If you'll only keep the corners of your mouth turned up, 
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Machine Club's 


Club of Chicago, held at the Elks’ Club, was at- 
tended by 100 members and their friends, and was 
an enjoyable and instructive evening. 

While the dinner was being served entertainment was 
furnished by a mixed quartet, and also by Mr. Tom 
Corwine. The quartet sang between courses and Mr. 
Corwine was called upon also during the dinner. He is 
an entertainer with a varied repertoire. 

As soon as the dinner was finished and before any of 
the speaking began, the quartet and all of the guests 
joined in singing “America.” After this had been con- 
cluded the program followed: 

Address by Chairman J. M. Cox. 

Selection by The Madrigal Quartet. 

Mr. Cox introduced Mr. J. W. Hastie as toastmaster 
for the evening, who delivered a short address before pro- 
ceeding with the program. 

A talk by Mr. F. C. McDowall of Morris & Company, 
who told us of some of the difficulties they encounter in 
their endeavors to fill existing contracts for feeding the 
armies of the United States and our Allies. 

Mr. E. S. Waterbury, who has just returned from an 
extensive trip through Russia, talked upon the political 
situation in Russia; he enlightened us upon many points 
that are not clear to the average layman. 

Capt. Harold Parke of the British Canadian Recruiting 
Commission, who has seen service on the front in Flanders, 
gave us a very interesting and instructive talk upon the 
war and his experiences. 

Mr. John P. Palandech, editor of the Serbian World, 
addressed the gathering on Serbia, what it has done and 
what it will continue to do to assist in winning the war. 
Mr. Palandech is considered the best posted man in the 
United States upon this subject and his talk was very 
interesting. 


alc annual dinner of the Machine Composition 


Address delivered by Jeremiah M. Cox before the 
Machine Composition Division of the Franklin-Typothetae 
on February 6, 1918, at the Elks’ Club: 

I have been requested to deliver an address on the 
history of the organization of the machine composition 
plants of Chicago. Since the business of setting type by 
machinery dates after the installation of devices to pro- 
duce composition in a manner other than by hand work, 
only two decades have elapsed. ‘Therefore our organiza- 
tion began within this period. Perhaps it is well that I 
give a brief history of the invention of machinery to take 
the place of the movable alphabet. The nineteenth 
century produced the typesetting machine. In fact, the 
last century was the age of invention, the twentieth 
having produced little except war and the bolsheviki. 
However, we are using in this period the inventions that 
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were made in the preceding one. Three things stand out 
prominently—railroads, wireless telegraphy and type- 
setting devices. 

Usually the pathway of development in any industry 
of importance is strewn with the wrecks of blasted hopes. 
Particularly this is true of the “art perservative.” Prob- 
ably no simple problem of the graphic arts was so difficult 
of solution or enlisted a greater amount of thought and 
energy on the part of the brilliant minds as that of 
mechanical composition. Experiments innumerable were 
discarded as failures and relegated to the scrap pile, only 
to have others, seemingly more possible of achievement, 
spring up to take their places. Millions upon millions 
of dollars have been spent—literally thrown away—in 
the development of the different ideas emanating from 
the fertile brains of their inventors. 

In 1871 J. Luther Ringwalt, in those days a well known 
writer on topics pertinent to the printing industry, wrote: 

“Tt is sometimes considered a matter of astonishment, 
in view of the extraordinary success of efforts to make 
paper, cast type, and run presses by power, that the 
operation of composing type has not been simplified to a 
corresponding extent and that typesetting machines have 
not superseded hand labor.” 


Here is one branch of the printing art that had 
practically stood still for 400 years. During that entire 
period type was set by hand, just as it was in the days of 
Gutenberg. 


According to the few competent authorities on this 
subject, the first really concentrated effort to build a 
mechanical compositor was made by William Church in 
1822. His machine was designed to cast individual 
types. These were deposited in reservoirs, from which 
they were withdrawn and arranged by means of a key- 
board, justification being accomplished by hand in the 
usual manner. Church’s types were remelted after 
having been used, thus eliminating distribution. 


Almost twenty years passed before the next type- 
setting machine appeared. This one also used individual 
types, and is said to have had great capacity, but it re- 
quired the services of three people in addition to the 
regular operator. From that date (1840) up to the 
present time patents galore have been applied for and 
granted on almost every conceivable kind of mechanical 
compositor, embracing single or individual type machines, 
machines for casting and setting type, slug casters, im- 
pression devices, transfer processes, photographic methods, 
etc. Represented among the inventors are such names 
as Rosenberg, Kastenbein, Mitchel, Brown, Richards, 
Alden, Felt, Wescott, Paige, Thorne, MacMillan, Lanston, 
Mergenthaler, Dodge and Rogers. 

Among the machines most in use today is the one 
invented by Mergenthaler. Ottmar Mergenthaler was 
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born in 1854, in Germany. He was a watchmaker by 
trade. In 1876 Mergenthaler began his experiments in 
typesetting by machinery in the city of Baltimore. 
About the year 1886 the Daily News of Chicago installed 
the first machine ever used on a daily paper. 

From time to time companies were organized to build 
machines for composing, justifying, and distributing 
ordinary commercial type, the most notable being the 
Paige Composing Machine Company, in which Mark 
Twain and a number of his friends were largely interested. 
The immense sums of money expended by these com- 
panies was lost to the investors in their stocks, as not a 
single commercially successful machine was produced asa 
result of their efforts. 

One by one nearly all of the different ideas have been 
tried and found deficient—some few in one important 
detail, most of them in many—until today only three 
machines are really considered as being practical, the 
Linotype, Intertype and the Monotype. Of these the 
linotype, it is hardly necessary to state, is the most 
widely known, since it has been adopted almost uni- 
versally for all classes of composition. 

In the years from 1890 to 1892 many radical changes 
were made and vital improvements added to these 
machines, which opened up a new era in the printing 
trade. Typesetting machines are employed to the 
greatest advantage on the most complicated medical 
works, dictionaries, legal reference works, department 
store ads, and the usual run of work of that class that had 
always been done by hand prior to the event of machines. 

Typesetting machinery is responsible for the greater 
part of the reading matter of today. It has made possible 
the one-cent daily newspaper, with its eighty to 100-page 
Sunday magazine edition at five cents. It has enabled 
publishers to place on the market popular novels, maga- 
zines, subscription books, editions de luxe, arithmetical 
and other technical works, at prices within the reach of 
all. Prior to its introduction and general adoption, when 
all such work had to be hand set, the cost of such books 
was prohibitive for the masses and their circulation was 
necessarily restricted to the favored few. By use of 
machinery large tariffs, rate books, insurance reports, and 
in fact all classes of tabular work are turned out complete 
and all of this saving in cost of production is in addition 
to the immense saving in time of production, which in 
most cases is the most important consideration. To sum 
up, machinery has rendered possible work heretofore 
considered impossible. 

The world-wide known De Vinne Press composes on 
its machines editions de luxe selling at $50.00 or more per 
volume. Among directories composed by machinery are 
the New York and Chicago telephone directories, with 
their complicated justifications, the New York and 
Chicago city directories, with their thousands of pages of 
names and figures, to say nothing of city and telephone 
directories of hundreds of smaller metropolitan centers 
throughout the country. 

It would not have been believed even fifteen years ago 
that so fine a publication as the Inland Printer could be 
produced mechanically. Yet, since August, 1900, it 
has been set by machinery and its pages present a neater, 


cleaner, and more pleasing typographical appearance than 
they ever did when set by hand. 

The chief function of the Monotype is setting tabular 
matter and casting type, slugs, rules and leads. By 
operating a plant with a battery of Intertypes, Linotypes 
and Monotypes a composing room may do away entirely 
with distribution. Several large plants in Chicago are 
now operating the non-distribution system. 

History of typesetting by machinery would hardly 
be complete without mention of the Rogers system and 
the lino-tabular system, devices by which rule and table 
matter can be set by using linotype slugs. Some very 
high grade work has been produced by these systems. 

Before machine plants began to operate, each printing 
office did its own composition and makeup. At first 
machine houses delivered their product on the galley to 
the printer. He set the display lines and inserted the 
machine set composition. However, the method has 
changed and at this time each machine plant has a com- 
plete makeup department and does composition and 
making into pages, ready for the printer or the electro- 
typer. This is quite advantageous, as all detail work 
enters into composition and making up. Nearly all 
money-making printers have their composition and making 
up done by the machine houses. 

Having in my humble way given a synopsis of the 
invention of machinery to set types and the creation of 
the trade plant, | will attempt to outline the history of 
the organization, the members of which and their guests 
are assembled here tonight. 

Shortly after machine houses began to operate, abuses 
set in which could not be corrected by individual plants. 
The nomenclature of these abuses were credits, metal 
and price. The various ways in which a dead beat would 
skin the machine houses are to this day unknown to many 
of us here present. The metal question was always a 
perplexing one. We sent the metal to our customer as a 
bailment in the old days, and little attention-was paid to 
its care. But the chief abuse was price. Linotype 
composition was at first produced in Chicago for 25 cents 
per 1,000 ems and the metal thrown in for good measure. 

It is needless to state that a guardian angel was ap- 
pointed to regulate this 25-cent composition, the afore- 
said guardian angel being also known as the sheriff. The 
next boost was the 30-cent production, which was soon 
followed by 35 cents. At this period organization began, 
about which I will tell you later. An attempt was made 
to raise the price, with but little success. 

It is a strain on one’s memory to revive any historical 
event in the absence of statistics to be guided by. There- 
fore, if my dates are somewhat inaccurate in attempting 
to tell of the beginnings of organization of machine 
composition houses in Chicago, | trust you will pardon 
my shortcomings. If I recollect correctly the first 
meeting was held in the old Tremont House on Dearborn 
Street, in 1904. That gathering was attended by Dave 
Mathews, Mr. Hornstein and myself—just enough to 
play freeze out and have a spectator. The next meeting 
was at the old Sherman House, at which Mathews, 
Peterson, Klein and myself were present. I think this 
was one year after the first meeting. Little was ac- 
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complished, although every concern was mailed a notice. 
About this time a monthly publication was started called 
The Drop of Ink. It had for its motto “A drop of 
ink makes printers think.’’ Drop of Ink did not flourish 
financially, but, gentlemen, it made printers think, as is 
evidenced by the fact that from Drop of Ink emerged 
Ben Franklin Monthly, the organ of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago today. About this time the Ben 
Franklin Club was started. 

But to get back to the machinery houses, in 1909 a 
meeting was called, organization effected and officers 
elected. I believe Charles S. Peterson was the first 
president, Dave Mathews, vice-president, and L. M. 
Cozzens, treasurer. They held on tenaciously. I think 
they occupied their respective offices over five years. As 
office holders they emulated a saying of Thomas Jefferson 
—‘Few die and none resign.” Finally the statute of 
limitations ran its course and we got them out. However, 
during their tenure of office by-laws were adopted, a con- 
stitution promulgated and the organization completed 
and started on its course. During their incumbency 
in office it seems from the records that F. B. Chittick 
was secretary until April 8, 1913. From that date until 
November 13, 1913, M. H. Hillman attended to the 
duties of secretary. Charles F. McElroy succeeded 
Mr. Hillman, and he held office until April 7, 1914. 

During their term of office many important improve- 
ments took place. A rule was passed that metal be 
charged for, a reward of $50.00 for the arrest and con- 
viction of anyone stealing metal was offered, a credit 
bureau established, and weekly meetings were held at 
which the average attendance was 90 per cent for a period 
of five years. On February 5, 1914, a banquet was held 
at the Sherman House, which was a great success and is 
remembered with pleasure by many at the tables tonight. 

In 1914 the Graphic Arts Club was organized, com- 
prising the Ben Franklin Club, Machine Composition 
Club, Binders and Rulers, and the Employing Printers 
Association. In June, 1915, the above named organiza- 
tions joined hands with the Typothetae and assumed the 
name of the Franklin- Typothetae of Chicago, the Machine 
Composition Division being the name adopted by our 
organization. 

In 1915-16 Cecil Emery was elected chairman, 
L. M. Cozzens, vice-chairman, and W. T. Leyden, secre- 
tary. During this administration the credit bureau was 
in active operation and a list was gone over at various 
meetings and revised. The metal question was improved 
and much good was accomplished along various lines. 

In 1916 J. M. Cox was elected as chairman, Fred 
Barnard, vice-chairman, and W. T. Leyden, secretary. 
Some of the things accomplished are included in the 
annual report of Chairman Cox, read before the annual 
meeting of the Franklin-Typothetae in October, 1917. . 

During the current year our chief activities have con- 
sisted of the following: 

We have held fifty-two meetings with a total attend- 
ance of 708. With a membership of thirty-two, this 
speaks for itself. Practically speaking, the active trade 
houses have been represented at nearly every meeting. 


Just before the contracts were let for the printing of 
the registered voters last spring, we appointed a committee 
to confer with a like committee from the Franklin- 
Typothetae to see if we could not obtain a raise in the 
price of printing the lists of registered voters. The two 
committees waited upon Judge Scully and Chief Clerk 
Egan, laid the facts before them showing that: prices 
had risen, and secured an advance of $4.00 per 1,000 
names. Inasmuch as the idea originated with the 
Machine Composition Division and we kept at it un- 
ceasingly until results were secured, we modestly lay 
claim to our portion of credit for securing a just and 
equitable price for doing this work. 

In April of this year, we printed a price list similar to 
the well known electrotypers’ scale. This price list was 
distributed to our various customers in Chicago and Cook 
County. 

In June Mr. James Walden was sent to Springfield as 
our representative in the matter of the legislation of 
eight hours for women. 

We appointed a committee to call on manufacturers 
of typesetting machines for the purpose of securing their 
co-operation to the extent that typesetting or casting 
machines would not be sold to irresponsible parties who 
would be a detriment to the industry. This committee 
reported that the Mergenthaler, Intertype and Monotype 
manufacturers showed a willingness to co-operate and 
representatives from the typesetting and casting manu- 
facturers promised to notify the secretary’s office of any- 
one buying a machine, and the division could determine 
whether or not he was a desirable competitor, and stated 
they were willing to co-operate to any legal extent with 
the members of the division. 

In the spring of 1917, W. T. Leyden resigned as secre- 
tary. He was succeeded by Mr. Withey, who in turn 
was succeeded by Mr. Woodfield. Mr. Woodfield is our 
secretary at the present time, J. M. Cox being chairman 
and Fred Barnard, vice-chairman. 

And in conclusion, gentlemen, let us hope that not- 
withstanding the difficulties, the hardships and the 
vicissitudes that cross our pathway, the good work of 
organization will go on, and in the near future the Machine 
Composition Division of the Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago will embrace within her sheltering folds each 
and every machinery typesetting concern within the 
boundaries of this great and growing city. 


PRINTER ON CHARITY BOARD 

Frank P. Bush of the Bush-Krebs Company, of 
Louisville, has been appointed chairman of a committee 
of the Louisville Ben Franklin Club, which will conduct 
the Smileage campaign among the master printers. This 
is the movement to buy coupon books for the soldiers, 
coupons being good for admission to places of amusement, 
and the Ben Franklin Club has endorsed the movement. 


The widespread distribution of Oswego Auto Rapid- 
Production Cutters is evidenced by the following recent 
installations of these new machines: Corlies, Macy & 
Co., Inc.; American Sugar Refining Co.; Keller Printing 
Co.; American Bank Note Co.; Mounting & Finishing 
Co., and C. A. Agar & Co. 


IN THE 20TH CENTURY, 400! 


“T can tell within a few cents what every job of print- 
ing should cost me!’ This astounding example of 
exaggerated ego was sprung upon an_ organization 
official who was arguing with a purchasing agent that a 
printer was entitled to more consideration than was ordi- 
narily given by the buyer of printing. The man who made 
the statement is young; as years go on he will learn more 
and know a great deal more then he does now. However, 
it is illuminating as showing the thousand per cent gall 
which is possessed by a majority of the professional 
buyer who believes that the low price is always the 
correct one. 

An order had been given for 50,000 letterheads. A 
printer's representative had made a mistake and before 
it was too late it was reported to the secretary of an 
organization which believes in educating its members 
along the lines of what it costs to produce its jobs. The 
purchasing agent accused a salesman with whom he 
was on friendly terms of going to the other printer and 
just preventing him from getting the job $20.00 lower 
then he was quoted on an error. “The printer's mistake 
is my gain,’ was his argument. 

The members of the organization use a price list, and 
it was on the discussion as to the legitimate use of a price 
list that the opening sentence of this article was made. 
The purchasing agent argued that the printers should be 
able to estimate correctly without a price list. “You use 
one, don’t you?” was flashed at the young man. ‘“‘Yes,’’ 
was the reply. It was a furniture store. Pointing to a 
chair the secretary asked, “If there wasn’t a tag on that 
chair, and a customer asked the price to a salesman of 
yours and he commenced to figure the cost of manufacture, 
what would you do to that man? You'd fire him, wouldn’t 
you? He would have to consult a price list, wouldn't 
he?’ That was admitted, but because it wasn’t in the 
furniture line this apparently intelligent young man was 
as dense as a fog. 

“In future I am going to get a price on every job of 
printing and if the price isn’t right I’m going to buy my 
own stock and print the jobs myself.’ This was the 
rejoinder, the colossal ego of the man! “Well, if you 
know the price, then you know the other man quoted 
you $20.00 less than he should,” said the secretary. 
“How will you know what the price is?’ Then came the 
astounding statement: “‘I can tell within a few cents 
what every job of printing should cost me.” So con- 
fidently was this statement made that the secretary in- 
quired, “You know the cost of printing, eh?’ “Yes, I’ve 
bought thousands of dollars worth in my time,’ was the 
reply. “Well, I'll just bet you this $10.00 bill that you 
can’t tell me what the current hour cost is for hand 
composition, platen presswork, or any bindery operation, ” 
said the secretary. Can any of my readers guess the 
answer? Driven into a corner, with no knowledge at his 
command, to answer would be to display his ignorance. 
His bluff was called. He hadn’t a pair of deuces in his 
hand. He couldn’t even stall intelligently. He limply 
said, “You know, don’t you?” “Yes, that’s my business,” 
was the rejoinder. “Well, if you know, I don’t have to 
tell you, do I? I’m very busy, you must excuse me!” 
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Jumping Moses! A furniture company, rated high in 
business circles, has for an officer a jellyfished backboned 
individual of this caliber. Is it any wonder that the 
astonished secretary could only gasp: “Well, you will 
pardon my frankness, but now you are talking like a 
damn fool,’ and left the august presence of one whose 
claim to knowledge as to the printing business would net 


him $1,000.00 a week if it were true. 


FAUST—CAXTON—GLOVER 


It was in 1462 that Faust, to save his neck from the 
hangman, disclosed the secret art of printing to the 
Parliament of Paris. The same year the city of Mentz 
was sacked and plundered; the printers there—no longer 
bound by their solemn oaths—scattered themselves. One 
established a press at Boulogne, another at Paris in 1464, 
another at Rome in 1466. Then England got busy. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury moved King Henry VI 
to use all possible means to procure a ‘printing mould.” 
Great secrecy was observed. Henry furnished Robert 
Turnour, master of the robes, and William Caxton, “a 
citizen of good abilities who traded much with Holland,” 
with a thousand marks. These Englishmen went to 
Amsterdam and Leyden, not daring to go to Haarlem, 
for this town was jealous of its secrets, and had already 
imprisoned many who had sought to learn the printing 
art as there practiced. Caxton eventually struck a 
bargain with two Hollanders, who agreed to steal a 
working printer and deliver him to a vessel. This was 
done and Corseillis was taken to London, thence to 
Oxford, thence back to Westminster, where he was kept 
under guard day and night lest he should escape before 
he had taught others the Haarlem secrets. Caxton 
established a press in Westminster Abbey and the art of 
printing began to flourish. This was around 1470-1500. 

The Spaniards brought the first press across the 
Atlantic and established it in Mexico in 1570. About 
1638 Jesse Glover, a minister possessed of some wealth, 
essayed to transport a printing outfit and a printer— 
Stephen Daye—from England to Massachusetts. Glover 
died on shipboard, but Daye erected the press at Cam- 
bridge—the Cambridge Press. Another press was brought 
from England in 1660, and on this Elliot’ Indian Bible 
was printed. After this presses were established in the 
several colonies, although up to 1740, more books were 
printed in Massachusetts than in all the other colonies 
put together. 


Many printers when approached on the subject of 
their acquiring a knowledge of costs of production in their 
own plants, answer to the effect that—what’s the use?— 
those printers who make the most noise about costs are 
the very ones to cut prices; or, they have no time to 
bother with a lot of red tape; or, they are too busy filling 
orders; or, they can't find time to investigate something 
of doubtful value. 

Herbert Spencer says that there is one principle which 
is a bar against all information, a stumblingblock in the 
path of all progress, a proof against all argument, and this 
principle cannot fail to keep a man in everlasting igno- 
rance. This principle is contempt prior to investigation. 
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News Notes from the United 
Typothetae of America 


The Work of the Field Staff 


That the members of the printing industry are feeling 
more keenly the need for association work, is best evi- 
denced by the constant demand for the services of the 
field staff of the United Typothetae of America. 

Mr. Thos. W. McGlaughlin, who has centered his 


efforts in Oklahoma for many months, is now in Wichita, 


‘Kan., engaged in making a survey of printing conditions. 


Mr. McGlaughlin participated in the big printers’ meeting 
held there on February 22nd and 23rd. 

Mr. Edward T. Miller has been making a survey of 
printing conditions in the Elkhart-South Bend district 
which is resulting in the formation of a district Typothetae 
for that territory. Through Mr. Muller’s efforts, in 
January, an association with a local office and executive 
secretary is now doing splendid work in the Fort Wayne 
territory. 

Mr. J. E. Hillenbrand has, in recent months, effected 
associations in central California, and, according to the 
reports of printers there, the entire state is to be included 
in an aggressive organization program. 

Mr. James J. Vance, who is well known to the printing 
trade, has recently been added to the staff of field men 
of the national organization. Mr. Vance recently spent 
a number of days in Philadelphia conferring with Mr. E. 
Lawrence Fell and Mr. Charles L. Kinsley of the executive 
committee of the United Typothetae of America, and 
Mr. Franklin W. Heath, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Typothetae, in regard to his work in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Vance is now engaged in organization work 
in Reading. 

Head Accountant F. W. Fillmore was hastily called 
from Richmond, Va., where he was engaged in auditing 
and special cost work for members, to confer with the 
committee on education, Henry P. Porter, chairman, 
Boston. Following his work with this committee, Mr. 
Fillmore will begin a several months’ contract in Nash- 
ville. 


Trade Customs 


The national office learns that several local associations 
have formally adopted the trade customs that are found 
upon the standard proposal blank. These trade customs 
have not only been approved by the executive officers of 
the United Typothetae of America, but been passed upon 
from a legal standpoint by its counsel. Associations and 
groups of printers are urged to investigate these trade 
customs and forthwith adopt them as a protective measure 
for their locality. The national office will gladly send 
samples of the standard proposal blank which includes 
the trade customs. 


Bindery Production 


In addition to having a knowledge of the hour cost of 
a department, it is essential to know the productive 
capacity of a machine or set of employees. This is par- 
ticularly made manifest in these days of abnormal costs, 


and, as some printers report, a keener competition for 
available jobs. The national office has spent thousands 
of dollars upon the subject of production, and will be very 
glad to send any printer who makes inquiry full infor- 
mation and data. 


Service Bureau 


The many departments of assistance and service 
maintained at the national office are performing their 
functions in accord with the hundreds of requests con- 
stantly being made by members. The calls for 1917, by 
the way, exceeded those of 1916 by 55 per cent. 


The employment, cost finding and accounting, esti- 
mating, field men’s service, order, and general information 
departments have been particularly well patronized. 
Every printer is invited to familiarize himself with this 
valuable feature of membership in the United Typothetae 
of America. 


The Composite Statement for 1917 


The returns from the membership covering annual 
statements of cost of production for 1917 are now reaching 
the national office. Inquiries reveal an increased interest 
in the final compilation of this exhibit, which will show 
the average costs of departments in a printing plant for 
last year. Because of the increased costs of labor and 
operating expenses, this statement, which will be com- 
pleted early this year, is looked forward to with unusual 
interest. 


Standard Organization Manual 


The national office, through its secretary, Joseph A. 
Borden, has prepared a manual intended for use by the 
field staff of cost men and organizers of the United 
Typothetae of America. Advance proofs, totaling well 
on to a hundred pages, have been placed in the hands of 
the members of the executive committee and also local 
association secretaries for the purpose of receiving from 
them constructive criticism and suggestions for final 
completion. This manual comprehends the’ complete 
organizing of a community under the three-year-plan, 
and already there are cities which have been favored with 
its application, and that with very splendid results. 
Printers in general will be interested to know that progress 
is being made in this direction, and that efforts of this 
kind are gradually becoming standardized. 


The Educational Courses 


The standard course in estimating and the standard 
course in salesmanship are engaging at this writing 265 
men in the study of those fundamentals that underlie 
the correct method of estimating and selling printing. 
On the best of authority, these courses can be highly 
recommended to anyone engaged in the printing in- 
dustry who feels he has the foundation and necessary 
knowledge of the printing business to make either an 
estimator or salesman of printing. 

Full information will be sent upon request by writing 
to the United Typothetae of America, Education Depart- 
ment, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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George E. Lincoln 


George E. Lincoln, during the past sixteen years 
manager of the Chicago agency of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, and one of the best known men in 
the United States in the printing and allied trades, died 
suddenly in his office at 10:00 a. m. on February 18th. 
He had been in ill health for a number of months, and 
just the day before his death had returned from a ten 
weeks’ trip to California. He was sitting in his chair 
talking with one of his employees when he was stricken 
with uremic convulsions and passed away immediately 
without regaining consciousness. 

Practically all of his life had been devoted to the 
various branches of the art preservative. He was born 
in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, on September 2, 
1848, and when three years old the family moved to a 


GEORGE E. LINCOLN 


farm along the old “‘Lancaster Pike” in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, where they resided for many years. He 
left the farm to go to Philadelphia to learn the printing 
trade, starting as an apprentice at the old established 
office of Ashmead & Co. This office is conceded to be 
the first establishment in the United States to use a 
power printing press. During his apprenticeship, he 
was ‘drilled’ in everything pertaining to the trade, as 
was the custom in those days. 

As a result of this thorough training, he was an ex- 
ceptionally capable printer in all lines of the trade when 
he completed his apprenticeship at the age of twenty-one. 
After completing his apprenticeship, Mr. Lincoln decided 
to take a trip to the west, and traveled back and forth 
across the country, working as a printer in practically all 
of the large and small towns, holding cases on all of the 


papers published in those days. After considerable time 
spent in traveling, he landed in Hannibal, Mo., where 
he became a part owner of the Hannibal Courier. Later 
on, he published papers in the mining towns of Colorado. 
During the time between his Missouri and Colorado 
experiences he joined a “‘freighting’” outfit that was 
carrying freight overland to different sections of what at 
that time was the “wild and woolly west.”’ After tiring 
of the freight business, and yearning for another smell of 
printer’s ink, he returned to the printing business, and 
finally, in 1880, went on the road selling printing material. 

In 1886 Mr. Lincoln became associated with the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, and in the capacity 
of salesman for that company traveled from one end of 
the country to the other, making numerous trips from 
New York to San Francisco, and from Butte, Mont., to 
Galveston, Tex. As a result of his wandering over the 
face of the country in “‘hand-set days,” and his traveling 
for so many years in the interest of the linotype, it has 
been said many times that Mr. Lincoln is one of the best 
(if not very best) known men in the printing business. 

During the last few years of Mr. Lincoln’s experience 
on the road, so large a number of linotypes were shipped 
to offices in the middle west that the question of estab- 
lishing a convenient supply depot became a rather serious 
one. After very mature thought and careful deliberation, 
the executive officers of the company decided to open a 
branch office in Chicago, and instructed Mr. Lincoln to 
prepare to assume charge of the agency by opening it for 
business on January |, 1902. He has been actively in 
charge since that time. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM C. KELLY 


William C. Kelly, for the past sixteen years foreman 
of the composing room of the W. J. Hartman Company, 
died on January 28, 1918, and was buried at Joliet, IIl., 
on Friday, February Ist. Mr. Kelly was born in Joliet, 
Ill., and served his apprenticeship in one of the largest 
job and newspaper offices of Joliet. From there he 
moved to St. Paul, Minn., where for a number of years 
he was employed on the Pioneer Press. Loved and 
admired by all with whom he came in contact, his death 
was a shock to his many friends and associates in the 
printing industry. He leaves a wife and the following 
children: William J., Edward C. and Mrs. Anna Vail. 
Also three brothers, John J. and Edward of Chicago, and 
Martin of Joliet, Il. 


The Peterson Linotyping Company, Chicago, has 
added still another large Vandercook press. 

The plant and building of the Anaconda Standard at 
Anaconda, Mont., were virtually destroyed by fire 
February 4th. A loss of over $200,000.00 was estimated. 

President Latham of the Latham Machinery Company 
was persuaded by friends to accept the nomination for 
president of the Iroquois Club. There was no opposition 
and he was elected February 5th. Julius C. Kirchner 
was chosen for corresponding secretary. The club is 
trying to get President Wilson or Secretary of War Baker 
to address a public meeting in Chicago in April. 
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Plan your work ahead and then stick to it, rain or 
shine. 


Do something; incessant planning means death to 
action. 


Don't radiate pessimism; flowers thrive only in the 
sunshine. 


Don't knock; no good comes of it and you set a bad 
example. 


The printer who never makes a mistake never makes 
anything. 


Whole-souled co-operation tends toward efficiency in 
all things. 


Don’t jump at conclusions, because it always creates 
false illusions. 


If a printer could have half his wishes, he would 
double his troubles. 


Printers can always put another hour in a task well 
done and do it better. 


Anyone can find fault; the wise buyers discover the 
virtues of a print shop. 

Always remember that the top of the ladder of fortune 
is not a one-man place. 


Be kind and thoughtful of others; it attracts friends 
and confounds enemies. 


The printer who is satisfied with things as they are 
Dever makes them better. 


“Be a friend to a man, and live in a house by the side 
of the road.’’—Sam Foss. 


Elbert Hubbard said: 


but don’t cry over them.” 


“Learn from your mistakes, 


“Bravery to contend for a good cause is noble; silently 
to suffer for it, heroical.”’ 


“The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, unless the deed 
go with it.” —Shakespeare. 


Custom has beaten a path and habit illuminates the 
way that makes travel easy. 


Everything depends upon a printer’s intentions; as the 
intentions so are the thoughts. 

Who tries to begin at the top will have to start over 
again at the bottom after a fall. 


“Don’t waste sympathy on yourself. If youarea gem 


someone will find you.” —Harte. 


Carrying around his own opinion of himself makes 
many a printer stoop shouldered. 


Keep you head cool, your feet warm, and your mind 
busy if you want to achieve success. 


Silence is the most massive thing conceivable; some- 
t'mes it is strength in very grandeur. 


“Look up and not down; look forward and not back; 
look out and not in;—and lend a hand.” 


Lots of printers merely change their line of talk when 
they are credited with a change of mind. 


The buyer who doesn’t care about quality doesn’t care 
much about his customers, or the printer. 


The printer who tells you what he would do in your 
place probably never would be in your place. 


“Wait till you can speak calmly when a job is spoiled 
and then you will not need to speak, maybe.” 


It has never occurred to any printer on earth that 
possibly he himself is a bore to other printers. 


A little assistance or neighborly act to a competitor 1s 
not a charity but a tonic for times such as these. 


The easiest way for a printer to lose his good name 1s 
to have it engraved on the handle of his umbrella. 


Sincerity always wins; others noting it will give you 


_ their confidences and in return be sincere with you. 


You may make the first sale with a cheap price, but if 
quality doesn't go into it it will be the last job you get. 


If it were as easy for printers to make money as it is 
to make excuses we'd all be riding in six-cylinder cars this 
coming summer. 
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Blind Bidding or Open Competition, 
W hich? 


UR business is not doing for us, says the Ben 
Franklin Witness, in the way of profits, what it 


should. It never has. Because of that fact, the 
club was started. The club has helped some, but, 
through lack of co-operation on the part of a number of 
the members, it is not accomplishing what was expected 
of it. These are unpleasant statements, but they are 
facts which must be faced. 


Blind Bidding 

What’s to be done? Go back to the still more un- 
pleasant conditions which existed before the inception of 
the club, and which were the cause of its being started? 
Is that the best solution? Or shall we, profiting by the 
lessons of the past, take cognizance of the trend of the 
times toward the replacement of competitive fighting by 
co-operative working? Competition we have always had 
with us as a survival from those barbarous times. when 
every man’s hand was against his brother and the bearer 
of the heaviest club lived to fight another day. Compe- 
tition—price competition—blind bidding against un- 
known competitors, on specifications varied at the caprice 
of the buyer—ofttimes bidding against ourselves—this 
is the evil condition in which custom of long standing 
has placed us. Blind bidding—and the subsequent 
working of one blind bidder against another by the wily 
purchaser—is a reason for the existing great variation in 
price;-it is also the cause of much shoddy work, sub- 
stitution, etc., as a result of the bidder, who has been 
forced by price competition to make an unprofitable 
price, endeavoring to come even on it. 


Ancestor Worship 

~ But, is it necessary to have that kind of competition 
in these enlightened days? Must we be ancestor wor- 
shippers—the best part of us buried in the ground? 
Must we think that, because a thing has always been 
done that way, that’s the best way to do it? Are we 
like the Pennsylvania Dutchman, who, upon being 
remonstrated with for hitching his horse and cow to- 
gether to the plow, replied: “Well, mine fader, he always 
hitched a horse and a cow; and mine grandfader, he 
always hitched a horse and a cow; and mine great grand- 
fader, he always hitched a horse and a cow; and me— 
I don’t like such damn sudden changes!” 


A Better Way 


make “such damn sudden changes’ whether we like them 
or not; and one of the immediate changes must be our 
attitude toward price competition—our actual, not our 
theoretic attitude. (You know, we have often said, in a 
half-hearted way, that such competition was bad for 
business, and then have gone out and done the thing we 


Well, changing business conditions will force us to 


have condemned.) There is a better way. Some 
printers have been wise enough to take it; many industries 
other than printing have found it to be good. And that 
better way is open price competition, as explained fin 
Jerome Eddy’s “New Competition.” 

Open Price Competition 

Briefly, the method of open price competition in an 
organization is based on the immediate reporting to 
headquarters by every member, each inquiry, each bid, 
and each closed contract. No inquiry is ever given out 
to members. The bids, as turned in to headquarters, 
may be either sealed or open. No sealed bid is ever 
given out. 

The Open Bid 

Every open bid is held until a bid on the same item 
comes in from a second member; then each of these two 
gets a copy of the other’s bid; a third, and all subsequent 
bids, would be exchanged in the same way, each bidder 
receiving a copy of all the other bids. 

And here’s where the open competition comes in. 
No one of the bidders is compelled for a moment to hold 
to his first bid; he can lower it if he wants to—but, he 
must immediately notify headquarters by sending in his 
revised bid to be copied and sent to each of the other 
bidders in time for them to change their bids if they so 
desire. Then, when the contract is taken by one of the 
bidders, he will so report to headquarters and on its 
completion will send in a record of the costs of the com- 
pleted work; at the next meeting (the meetings should 
be held weekly) the inquiries, bids and record of the 
completed work are laid before the bidders for discussion. 
This will serve to clear up every mooted point or ques- 
tions of cost of operations and incidentally show up the 
customer who may have claimed receipt of lower bids, 
etc. Eventually this will lead, as it has in other associa- 
tions, to the custom that the first bid of each member 
shall be final and unchangeable, but at first and until 
experience has demonstrated the futility of changed bids, 
every member would be free to change his bid as often 


as he pleased. 
The Sealed Bid 

Some member may think he has a “‘cinch” on a certain 
order and therefore would not care to file an open bid, 
or for some other reason might not care to have his bid 
exchanged. He should then put in a “‘sealed bid.” It 
is not always the case that your “‘cinch’’ gives you his 
order without getting prices elsewhere. If a bid should 
happen to come in from another member on the item 
covered by your sealed bid, you would be notified of the 
fact and, if you so desired, you could then change it to 
an open bid and exchange with your competitor. There 
is really no advantage to be had by filing a sealed bid; 
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this method is merely for the convenience of those who 
are not assured of the advantages of “‘Open Price Compe- 
tition.” 
Strictly Legal 

This open price competition seems to be the only 
method by which the desired results can be obtained and 
the work kept clearly within the ‘laws, both state and 
federal, which is our desire and intent. There is a law 
which might be invoked if the members were to state in 
a meeting what they were going to do as to quoting on 
any item, but there is no law which can prevent them 
from meeting and telling what they have done, which is 
what they would be doing under the open price compe- 
tition plan. 


DENVER NOTES 


The Denver printers are doing their share in the war 
activities of the country. Major Erle Kistler, son of 
W. K. Kistler of the Kistler Stationery Company, has 
arrived in France. A cable received by his father con- 
tained the words: “Arrived safely.” Mrs. Kistler is an 
active worker on the governor’s council of defense, and 
a number of the wives of Denver printers are active 
workers on behalf of the Red Cross. Shirley Russell of 
the firm bearing his name is in the national army, and 
E. L. Wepf of the Wepf Printing Company expects to be 
called in the next draft. Fred O. Cantrall, son of a 
Denver printer, is now chief petty officer on board the 
naval steamship Rainbow. Lieut. Bayard Brooks, form- 
erly of the composing room staff of the Rocky Mountain 
News, has cabled to his wife that he arrived in France 
safely. 

J. J. McCarthy, for thirty-five years foreman of the 
Colorado Springs Gazette composing room, has suffered 
a paralytic stroke, but hopes to be back on the job in a 
few weeks. Recently the Gazette office installed a 
model 14 linotype and ordered a monotype keyboard and 
caster and proposes to’ put the non-distribution plan in 
operation in its ad room upon the arrival of th: new 
machinery. 

The sixth annual banquet of the Colorado Pioneer 
Printers took place on February 4th at the Metropole 
Hotel. Heretofore it has been the custom to hold the 
event on Franklin’s birthday, but this year it was decided 
to hold the dinner in honor of Horace Greeley, who in- 
vented the slogan: “Go west, young man, and grow up 
with the country.’ The function was largely attended. 
President Thomas C. Egan presided, and short talks were 
given by Judges E. W. Hulbert, Morton S. Bailey and 
W. P. Wright. Printing of a miniature copy of the 
Tribune added much to the zest and not a little to the 
humor of the occasion. This “‘steam print” publication 
was a gem typographically and editorially. The front 
page contained an engraving of Horace Greeley taken 
from one of the best photographs, together with an article 
entitled “‘Greeley in Denver Ten Days.’ This visit 
occurred when Denver was only six months old, but even 
then a strong rival of the city of Auraria on the opposite 
bank of Cherry Creek. The page also contained the 
information that Greeley was born February 3, 1811, 
just 107 years ago. Much of the editorial page was 


taken up with printing the names and titles of the edi- 


torial staff and managing departments of the revised 
modern edition of the Tribune. Otto F. Thum was 


editor-in-chief and August Koester, general manager, and(|}} 
it was due to their indefatigable labors and brilliant brain “~ 


work that the banquet edition appeared to please the 
people. It will become a historic relic and one to be 
highly prized by happy possessors. There was repro- 
duced a letter written by Greeley, done in zinc etching, 
faithfully showing the great editor's chirography that 
sent many a printer to an early grave. 

The many friends of Frank Haffner of the Brock- 
Haffner Press Company will regret to learn that he is 
still away from business. His health is not satisfactory, 
but it is hoped that his long sojourn with his daughter on 
her ranch will prove beneficial and that he will soon be 
restored and back again at his desk. Mr. Haffner is one 
of the best known artists and color plate authorities in the 
country. 

The salesmen’s classes which are being held weekly 
in connection with the Denver Typothetae are well 
attended, and considerable interest is being taken in the 
gatherings. On Wednesday, February 13th, the class 
held a dinner at the Metropole, when an enjoyable menu 
was discussed, followed by an animated debate on the 
general conditions which confronted the seller of printing. 
Creative salesmanship was shown to be an important 
feature which can do much to increase the volume of 
business and do a great deal to remove ruthless compe- 
tition. It is planned for the class to be entertained at 
dinner at least every two weeks. 

News has just reached Denver of the death of a 
member of the printing trade who joined the national 
army last year. Thurlow Weed, a printer belonging to 
Denver Typographical Union, enlisted with the U. S. 
Marines and was transferred to Fort Crocket, near 
Galveston. His death occurred from natural causes on 
January 3lst. The Denver Typographical Union has 
sent to his widow a check for $500 from the benefit fund. 
This is the first death of a member of the printing trade 
from Denver which has been recorded, and the number of 
volunteers and those who were drafted is not incon- 
siderable. 


BIG FIRE IN PRINTING PLANT 


During the noon hour of Wednesday, January 9th, 
when employees of several business concerns in the 
Buchanan Building, Philadelphia, were at lunch, a fire 
started on the fourth floor. The blaze quickly extended 
to the third floor of the structure, where the plant of 
A. E. Early, printer, is located. The fire caused serious 
damage on the third and fourth floors. 

The lower floors of the Buchanan Building are occu- 
pied by the George H. Buchanan & Company, printers, 
and Arnold & Company, publishers, have the basement.gy 
Considerable damage by water was done on the lower | 
floors and the basement. The total loss by fire and water 
may amount to $100,000.00. 

On the morning after the fire the Buchanan Company 
was able to continue “business as usual,”’ as none of their 
mechanical equipment was destroyed, although the water 
ruined a great deal of paper stock and finished product. 
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News From W isconsin Printers 


John R. Ogden, Black River Falls, Wis., died while 
visiting his son, C. F. Ogden, secretary of the Freeport, 
Ill., Y. M. C. A. He was seventy-five years old, and 
formerly published newspapers at Black River Falls and 
other Wisconsin towns. Under the name of ““Old Fogey”’ 
he wrote many humorous stories. 


Following meatless and wheatless day observance, 
The Sawyer County Record is advocating adoption of a 
““cheatless’’ day order, on which all subscriptions are to 
be paid. 


The Merrill News, published weekly for forty years, 
has suspended publication. E.D. Mahon, in charge for 
several years, made the following announcement in the 
final edition: 

“Labor, inks, paper and material of all kinds have 
advanced so high that the continuance of the publication 
is an added loss, and we fail to see any relief in the 
near future.” 


The Press Club of the University of Wisconsin, which 
is about to celebrate its twenty-fifth birthday, voted the 
following resolution last week: 

“The University Press Club, as a representative 
organization of students of journalism in the University 
of Wisconsin, aware of the potent influence exerted by 
the press in the moulding of public sentiment, hereby 
affirms its unflinching patriotism and loyalty to the 
government of the United States in the present great 
crisis, and pledges its support and aid, in all ways possible 
to assist in the prosecution of the war to victory; and, 
furthermore, endorses the aims and object of the Students’ 
Patriotic League of the university, and assures the 
Student Council of Defense of its support and co-operation 
in the carrying out of the policies enunciated in the con- 
stitution of the league.’’ 


Army service has interrupted the journalistic careers 
of nine young men who were studying newspaper work in 
the course of journalism at the University of Wisconsin 
last year. Three are at Fort Sheridan officers’ camp; 
two are in the hospital service at Waco, Tex.; one is in 
the artillery corps; one is in the aviation corps; and one 
is in the national army. 

Other last year’s students are now in journalistic 
positions. One man is instructor in journalism and in 
charge of publicity at the University of Arkansas; another 
man is managing motion picture advertising for the N. W. 
Ayer Company, Philadelphia; one woman is on the 
Wisconsin State Journal; one man and one woman are 
on the Chicago Journal; two men are on the Chicago 
Tribune; one woman is on the Wausau Record-Herald; 


one woman is on the Peoria Transcript; one man is on 
the Fond du Lac Commonwealth; and another is on the 
Milwaukee Journal. 


“The Country Weekly’ is the title of a practical hand- 
book of some 350 pages written by Prof. Phil C. Bing, 
instructor in journalism at the University of Wisconsin 
last year and now assistant professor of journalism at 
the University of Minnesota. The book, which was 
written while he was a member of the journalism faculty 
at Wisconsin, has just been published and is the first book 
devoted exclusively to the country weekly’s problems. 

The volume is intended for country newspaper men 
and women who desire guidance in their work and for 
college students of rural journalism. Both the editing 
and the business management of a country weekly are 
discussed. 

The gathering and writing of local news, county corre- 
spondence, agricultural news, copy-reading, headline 
writing, makeup, and editorial writing, are all considered 
and illustrated by actual examples, some of which have 
been taken from Wisconsin weekly newspapers. 


Study of advertising is attracting more women than 
ever before at the University of Wisconsin. Thirteen 
women, most of them students in journalism, are now 
enrolled in the advertising class, studying ad writing and 
soliciting advertisements along with thirty men. 

These women will havea chance to make use of their 
knowledge; the advertising instructor believes. Last year 
he received several calls for women for advertising posi- 
tions in Wisconsin and had no one to send. 

“The war will unquestionably put women into many 
advertising positions. In addition, opportunities for 
women advertisers are now becoming greater because 
90 per cent of retail purchases are made by women and 
trained women know how to sell goods to women. Women 
who go into advertising should realize that advertising is 
selling goods, not writing pretty little messes of words, for 
advertising is on the service basis today.” 


A 16-star service flag now hangs in the journalism 
laboratory in honor of the 1916-17 students in the de- 
partment of journalism of the University of Wisconsin 
who are now in the army. 

The honor roll beside the flag and the sixteen stars 
record only the men who were enrolled in the department 
last year. Another list of graduates and former students 
now in military service is being prepared. 

Six of the sixteen have commissions as second lieu- 
tenants of infantry awarded at Fort Sheridan, and a 
seventh has been selected by the university among its 
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thirty-four men to the third camp. One of the lieu- 
tenants was in the American Ambulance Service in France 
and another man on the honor roll is there now. 

Three men are at Waco, two are at the aviation school 
at Rantoul, Ill. One man is at Camp Grant, one is in the 
regular army, and another in the sanitary corps. 


John R. Wolf of the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin 
was elected president of the Wisconsin City Editors’ 
Association. E. D. Underwood, Wausau Record-Herald, 
was elected vice-president. L. H. Torreyson, Oshkosh 
Northwestern, was re-elected secretary and also made 
treasurer. 

- The association unanimously went on record to support 
President Wilson and the government in the prosecution 
of the war. The further organization and expansion of 
the National City Editors’ Association, organized at 
Indianapolis two years ago, was endorsed, as was The City 
Editor, a publication to be launched in Lima, Ohio, next 
month. 


Edward J. Dempsey, Oshkosh, normal school regent 
and prominent attorney, who has made a special study 
of the libel laws, gave an interesting address only very 
recently. He went into the early history of the libel 
laws and laid stress on the Wisconsin law and cases which 
have been tried in this state. 

Other talks were given by Harry W. Bolens, Port 
Washington, and Willard G. Bleyer, school of journalism 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


“The man or woman who in these critical times fails 
to read a good newspaper regularly is a slacker,”’ declared 
Prof. Willard G. Bleyer, head of the department of jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin, in addressing the 
students of the Library School recently. 

“Tt is the patriotic duty of every person in this country 
to keep informed in regard to the epoch making events and 
utterances that are reported in the press from day to 
day,’ he continued. 

“The food of opinion is the n ws of the day,’ as 
President Wilson has well said, and it behooves every 
citizen not only to read the news but to form intelligent 
opinions in regard to it. 

“Intelligent public opinion, without which we cannot 
have true democracy, is the sum total of the opinions 
of individual citizens, and the opinions of: these citizens 
must be formed largely from the news which is printed in 
newspapers. 

“By failing to read the news and to consider its sig- 
nificance, a man is shirking his duty to his country just as 
truly as he is when he fails to express his opinions by 
casting his vote at an election. 

“To make millions of Americans think internationally 
is the tremendous task imposed upon the newspapers of 
this country. President Wilson’s wonderful vision of the 
part that the United States is to play in world affairs 
cannot be realized unless it is understood and supported 
by the American people. The weekly and daily news- 
papers are practically the sole mediums through which we 
can be informed and guided.” 


“The newspaper is the average American's daily 
library. For a cent or two it furnishes him as much 
reading matter as is contained in a book that costs $1.50. 
On Sunday it gives him for a nickel a five-volume set of 
books. : 

“The opportunity that the newspapers have in this 
world crisis of guiding the American people to see the vital 
part that we are to play in making and maintaining peace, 
is the greatest that has ever come to them in the history of 
the nation. 

“With their unrivaled power of presenting significant 
foreign news and of interpreting it to their readers, news- 
paper editors can perform a patriotic service of the 
highest order not only during the war but after it.” 


GET FIRST HAND INFORMATION 


Doubtless hundreds of printers are jogging along 
satishied, more or less, with taking the cost figures of 
other printers and applying them to their own plants, 
neglecting the opportunity of these modern days to secure 
positive data from their own records, preferring to utilize 
negative data—in which they may not have very great 
confidence—secured at second hand from other plants. 

It is well to know what average costs are, such knowl- 
edge is of very material help under any circumstances; 
but when such general knowledge can be utilized to 
compare with first hand figures the value of the general 
knowledge easily quadruples in value. 

Mr. Fell says that a friend of his delayed putting in a 
cost system because he “had no time to attend to it.”’ 
Eventually he was persuaded to install, and expected as 
great results from it at once as had been received by those 
who had had it in for years. The first thing he found 
was that his efficiency was below 40 per cent when it 
should have been nearer 70 per cent. It seems that this 
printer was so dissatisfied that he fell back on the idea 
that he had better accept the average figures of others 
and plod along. 

Now, while the first essential of a cost system is to 
show departmental costs, this is not the entire object of 
the system. Unless the cost system shows which de- 
partments are profitable and which unprofitable, which 
are over-equipped and which over-manned, the system 
is not performing its proper function. 

Mr. Fell has also referred to the printer who has “‘a 
system of my own that runs along pretty well,’’ to those 
printers who have a ‘“near-system,’ and says that the 
near-system is the most fatal attack of a disease that 
many printers are troubled with just now. “I had a 
near-system for about fifteen years; I was just as proud 
of it as of any other child I possessed. I would not 
believe a great many things, and I| did not believe a 
great many things for a long, long while. My near- 
system cost me considerable money.” In his plant of 
nearly 200 employees, one girl handles the standard 
system completely; its cost of operation is comparatively 
trifling. 3 


‘Every man’s task is his life preserver. The con- 
viction that his work is dear to God, and cannot be spared, 
defends him.’’—Emerson. 


(I 
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Handling Paper and Profit 


ganization enthusiasts and close students of 

printing costs have repeatedly urged printers to 
never forget to add 10 per cent to all stock going through 
their plants on jobs, it is amazing to find how little this 
advice is heeded by the ordinary printer. Records show 
that a printer cannot break even on his paper end of the 
business unless he does charge that 10 per cent. It is 
hard to convince some printers that this 10 per cent is 
not profit. It isn’t by any means; it is part of the cost. 
In addition a profit should be added to the cost of the 
stock as well as the labor utilized to produce it. 

An organization official who recently went through 
several hundred plants in various parts of the country 
made a point to ask to be allowed to look at some of the 
estimates which had been prepared. He never stated 
his reason for his inquisitiveness, but it was to see if his 
suspicions were correct that a large percentage of esti- 
mators were neglecting the 10 per cent handling charge. 
He found that nearly 50 per cent were not charging it, 
and he asserts that 60 per cent did not figure anything 
for ink. Everyone knows how ink prices have aviated. 
But this is outside the question. 

A printer in the east analyzed his business as to the 
amount of paper stock he handled, and discovered that 
he made no profit whatever on the large amount of paper 
he had bought and paid for. He made a small profit 
on the labor, but none whatever on the paper. He 
swapped experiences with his competitors, and was 
amazed to find that none of the printers thought of such 
a thing as making a profit on the paper stock, and figured 
to sell it at what it cost them. 


Too many printers do not figure to make a single cent 
on the paper they handle. A stationer complained that 
printers would print a thousand envelopes at about the 
same price as he had to sell them without printing in 
order to make a profit. He could not reason it out, and 
neither can we, except that it has been a custom for 
printers to handle thousands of dollars worth of paper 
and never figure to makea cent on the paper. ‘The sta- 
tioners have the right idea. They often get as much for 
blank 814x11 sheets as they do for printed letterheads. 


The printer is not to blame for this, as the custom of 
the paper business has hindered him in making a profit. 
In no other business but the printing game does the 
manufacturer let the customer know the details of his 
trade. Most products are known by their retail price. 
For instance, certain grades of clothing are advertised as 
worth $25.00. That is the retail price. Bread is known 
as 10-cent loaves, cigars as 5 cents each, butter is ad- 
vertised as 50 cents a pound. What the wholesale price 
is no one but the retailer and the wholesaler knows. The 
customers know the retail price, and the article is known 
by the retail price. 


Ip. spite of the many hundreds of times that or- 


This is not true of paper. The grade of paper is 
known to both customers, printers and wholesalers at 
the wholesale price. We speak of certain paper as 17- 
cent paper. Everyone knows it at that rate. The 
printer pays that price for it, the average buyer knows 
the paper by that price, and in the face of all this, how 
is the printer going to charge a profit on that particular 
paper? He is entitled to a profit, but when it is known 
as a |7-cent paper by everyone, can anyone explain how 
he can charge 25 cents a pound for it, which would only 
be a reasonable price in small lots. 

The whole thing is wrong, and the papers should be 
listed at retail prices and known by the retail price, and 
not the wholesale price, if the printer is ever going to 
make a profit on the immense amount of paper he sells. 
The printers should get together and insist that paper 
should be graded by the retail and not by the wholesale 
price. The tendency seems for closer co-operation, and 
it is truly to be hoped that this matter of the printers 
getting the handling charge of 10 per cent, which is in 
reality cost, will become more general. A few cents saved 
means a few cents gain in these war times. 


EOUISVIELES KY: 


Joseph W. Gross of Gross, Parsons & Hambleton, 
one of the leading younger printing houses of Louisville, 
was elected president of the Louisville Ben Franklin 
Club at the annual election by practically a unanimous 
vote. He was the nominee of the red, white and blue 
and of the yellow tickets, and is a popular and a pro- 
gressive master printer. With him were carried into 
office the other nominees on the red, white and blue ticket, 
who are as follows: Vice-president, Charles W. Eaken; 
treasurer, M. W. Davidson; executive committee, Frank 
C. Hughes, George A. Pierce, Harry Ross, Nat W. 
Warfield and Joseph S. Dickson. The executive com- 
mittee has the election of the secretary and was prepared 
at the organization meeting to re-elect George H. Koerner, 
who will start on his sixth term as secretary of the or- 
ganization. The annual meeting of the club was held in 
the headquarters in the Starks Building, and was well 
attended. Refreshments were served after the business 
session, and there were a number of talks by various 
members. President Gross expressed his keen apprecia- 
tion of the honor given him by the members of the asso- 
ciation, and outlined his plans for a year of vigorous 
activity. 

Sergeant Arthur L. Wanner, son of President Wanner 
of the Wanner Machinery Company, was suddenly taken 
ill with pneumonia recently and was hurried to the Camp 
Grant hospital. It proved to be a severe case, but he 
soon recovered. His father says the family were 
allowed access to him and highly praises the officials 
and Red Cross nurses for their care and attention. 
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Through the circulation of 
misleading and false state- 
ments the impression is being 
conveyed to Printers and to 
some of the Publishers of the 
smaller newspapers that the 
Monotype Non - Distribution 
System is expensive for equip- 
ment and requires so much 
metal that its use is not 
profitable. 


The Monotype Company asks 
the opportunity to present the 
facts in the form of a detailed 
statement showing total cost and 
guaranteed economies. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston 
Chicago Toronto 


Monotype Company of California, San Francisco 


FOR SALE 


50-in. Miehle Press with spiral drive 

68-in. Miehle Press with spiral drive 

Model 5 Mergenthaler Linotype 

Model 8 Mergenthaler Linotype 

Model B Intertype 

45-in. Sheridan New Model Auto- 
matic Clamp Paper Cutter 


28-in. Rosback Perforator 

4-1n. Boston Stitcher 

1—17x21 Reliance Proof Press 

New and Second Hand Gordon 
Presses and Paper Cutters 


Western Type Foundry 


117 W. Harrison Street 
Phone Wabash 3993 Chicago 


Do Business by Mail 
* It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our elope 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. so prices and 
MA quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors armers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs, 
Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


i Ross-Gould, 1001 Olive Street, St. Louis 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
RaistsS St.Louis | 


SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


Selling in this Trade Use the 


Specialized Service of Typo 


to increase sales and reduce credit losses. Let 
us tell you more about this organization that 
for twenty-one years has labored unceasingly 
to safeguard credit transactions in this trade. 


Write today for details 


THESLY PO VMERCAN TIEEAG ENiGi 


Credit Books Reports Collections 
General Offices: 373 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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An Argument for Home Printing 


HEN a local buyer of printing, who is de- 

VV pendent upon local prosperity for his own 

success, goes outside his own locality for his 

printing, he is minimizing the buying power of his own 

present or prospective customers. Some of the worst 

short-sighted offenders along this line are the banks; 

and yet these institutions depend solely upon local 

activities — profitable activities—for their own very 
existence. 

A campaign of education by a local chamber of com- 
merce carried through under the slogan “Buy at Home” 
is excellent in the boosting of home trading, but too often 
these very leaders in local commercial life are the first to 
hunt up some outside quotations when they have some 
printing orders in prospect. Their individual action in 
sending work out of town to save a few cents for their 
individual pockets nullifies all fine-phrased resolutions 
about buying at home. 

Perhaps Lewis M. Thayer has applied this idea with 
considerable strength when he says—on behalf of the 
Washington, D. C., printers—that the Census Bureau 
furnishes the following figures: 


Number of/printing establishmentsia..4.5.5.000000.+s-20e--4-+-- 157 
Average number Wage carnershammetnmiqnmin. sa tec isa ie sens ese: 1,677 
AES a oe ces pale RPE & 5 ie ot pn Ss MUN eo i $ 1,241,000 
(Costroipmaterial eens ee. eee et a he hor Be a Ne $ 1,648,000 
Nalucrol produces etm. 4 eee rere ee Amun ee @ cloho sing « x eiloniele $ 6,252,000 


In addition to this, he says that the government 
printers’ payroll covers 7,459 wage earners who received 
$7,427,685. (This has been nearly doubled since the 
last census returns.) Printing ranks as the second 
largest industry in the District of Columbia. 

If this means anything it means to the Washington 
merchant and business man that the Washington printers 
have an equipment capable of turning out not only the 
highest grade of work, but they also can compete in 
prices and delivery with neighboring cities. 

Over eight million dollars in wages, practically all of 
which is spent in town, should cause our mercantile 
houses, banks and trust companies to think twice before 
placing their orders out of the city. The man who looks 
for the cheapest printer generally finds him to be the 
poorest printer. Civic bodies may pass resolutions ad- 
vocating “buy in Washington,’ but these resolutions 
come to naught unless the members of these organizations 
see that this sentiment is carried out. 


Washington printers possess the highest order of 
intelligence and command wages considerably above the 
average skilled mechanic. With a thorough knowledge 
of the business they represent, they stand ready to do 
their part in building up your business, your town, your 
District of Columbia! Will you let them? 

Possibly printers’ organizations in other cities can 
also stir up a little local pride among their bankers, 
merchants and manufacturers. The game is well 


worthy of the effort and the resultant good will prove 
highly beneficial. 


EARLY BOOKBINDING IN NEW ENGLAND 


The earliest application of the bookbinding industry 
on this continent, of which any record is known, was 
done upon the first edition of the first Bible printed in 
Cambridge, Mass., by Samuel Green and Marmaduke 
Johnson, the second and third printers brought out from 
England by the early colonists. 

And, strange to say, this first binder was altogether 
dissatisfied with the price paid him for his work. In a 
letter to the commissioners, August 30, 1664, he states 
“that 3s. 4d. or 3s. 6d. (80 cents or 84 cents) per book is 
the lowest price at which I can do the work and live 
comfortably.” One Bible was as much as this John 
Ratliffe (or Ratcliffe) could bind in a day. Out of this 
80 cents or 84 cents he says he had to furnish “glue, 
thread, pasteboard and leather clasps, all of which cost 
me over one shilling (24 cents) in this country.” Ratliffe 
was paid only 2s. 6d. (60 cents) each for these quarto 
volumes. 

In 166] Mr. Usher, who superintended the printing 
of the Bible, was instructed to “demand and receive from 
Samuel Green the whole impression of the New Testament 
in Indian,’ and to “take care for the binding of 200 of 
them strongly and as speedily as may be with leather, 
or as may be most serviceable for the Indians, etc.’’ 
Ratliffe secured 6d. (12 cents) each for these books, or 
five pounds sterling (about $24.00) for the job. 

The wise historian says that there were other binders 
among the early settlers—one, John Sanders, took the 
freeman’s oath in Boston in 1636—but that “‘they laid 
aside their former vocation for more profitable pursuits.” 
Ratliffe probably did likewise, for heis lost track of after 


the binding of 200 Testaments “‘strongly in leather’ for 
$24.00. 


The Ben Franklin News gives the provisions of the 
proposed safety standards issued by the Ohio Industrial 
Commission. The parts applicable to the printing and 
allied trades have to do with standard railings, vertical 
and inclined belts and flywheels. 


List of Recent Purchasers of Linotypes 


Republican, Truckee, Cal.; The Packer, Kansas City, Mo.; La Tribuna, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Record, North English, lowa; News, Granger, Texas; The Akron 
Press, Akron, Ohio; Sentinel, South Charleston, Ohio; Standard, Sisseton, S. D.; 
Kentuckian, Hopkinsville, Ky.; Republican, Monticello, N. Y.; N. G. Badran, 
New York, N. Y.; Exponent, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Pioneer, Yuma, Colo.; Tribune. 
Casper, Wyo.; Herald, Halletsville, Texas; Courier-Gazette, Rockland, Me.; 
Courier, Rochester, N. H.; Herald, Rochester, N. Y.; Linotypers Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Vindicator, Youngstown, Ohio; Union Linotyping Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Lawrason Brothers, New York, N. Y.; Zeimer & Zeidler, New York, N. Y.; Union, 
Junction City, Kan.; Journal, Albany, N. Y.; Journal, Rockport, Ind.; Republican, 
Bloomfield, Iowa; Bulletin, Freeport, Ill.; Wallace Press, Chicago, II]., and Roy W. 
Kurtis, New York, N. Y. 
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Seven Business Sins 


Lack of method. Lack of diplomacy. 
Lack of diligence. Lack of perseverance. 
Lack of courtesy. Lack of optimism. 


Lack of co-operation. 


ET us analyze the various “‘sins.” For example, 
“lack of method.’” No printer ever amounted to 
much who was not methodical in his work, who 

was not able to work by a system or who failed to 
realize the power of rule and regulation as a guidance. 
The man who works without method is like a ship at- 
tempting to cross the ocean without a rudder, moving 
in a circle and getting nowhere. 

“Lack of Diligence’—This is but another word for 
dishonesty, for the printer who is not diligent is but a 
step removed from dishonesty. He starts by slighting 
his business and ends in the bankruptcy court, and in 
these days of good system few firms will employ a man 
who has failed in business. 

“Lack of Courtesy’ —The printer who lacks courtesy 
is a fool indeed and is seldom found long on the firing line, 
for a courteous man is the only kind who builds up friends 
in the trade. The gruff, uncouth man may bluster his 
way along for a short while, but the courteous one survives 
and prospers. Place courtesy in the front ranks of your 
aids to better and more efficient management. 

“Lack of Diplomacy’’—A successful printer need not 
be born a diplomat, but he must use tact and good judg- 
ment. He must be able to smile with the light-hearted 
and sigh with the “grouchy” prospect. He must listen 
to Smith, Jones and Brown and agree with them all. He 
must favor every ball team in the league and root for 
none. He must forego talks on politics, religion and 
kindred subjects. He must go out of his way to give 
all customers the benefit of his knowledge, but be careful 
not to repeat secrets of gossip. He must be all the name 
implies and more, if that is possible. 

‘‘Lack of Perseverance’ —-No man ever amounted to 
much who did not persevere when sales don’t come easily, 
and it is only by dint of perseverance that you are able 
to show a bank balance the end of the fiscal year. Today 
customers favor the man who is trained to persevere and 
refuse to take “no” as an answer. Days, weeks and 
perhaps months of dull time may beset you, bad weather 
hamper you; persevere and all will come out well in the 
end. 

‘‘Lack of Optimism’’—The man who lacks this quality 
can see naught but failure in every move he attempts. 
He forms opinions before he starts in; he sees failure where 
it does not exist. He ages quickly and looks at every- 
thing through dark glasses. Everyone he thinks is 
against him and he goes through life making enemies at 
every turn. He is a failure, but is so full of self-pity he 
cannot see it. 

“Lack of Co-operation’ —To secure the greatest good 
from your efforts you must make same co-operate with 
all those who assist you in any way. The errand boy 
in the office, the porter, yes, the cashier in your bank, can 


and will co-operate with you if you develop the power to 
compel co-operation from every individual you come in 
contact with. 


CONCERNING AMERICA’S FIRST PRINTER 


The first printing press in the territory now known 
as the United States was erected at Cambridge 
in 1638. The Rev. Jesse Glover brought the entire 
plant over from England, and with it a printer 
named Stephen Day or Daye. In January, 1639, Day 
issued from the Colonial Press the Freeman’s Oath. He 
also printed an almanac for 1639 by William Pierce, 
mariner—the “‘Palinurus of the Seas.” Pierce had com- 
manded the Mayflower. Pierce was wrecked off the 
Virginia coast, but carried off a lot of Pequot Indians and 
sold them for slaves in the West Indies, bringing back 
a whole cargo of negroes, thus starting the slave trade. 

Day printed the historical “Bay Psalm Book,” which 
ran through twenty-two editions, several editions being 
printed in England and one in Scotland. He claimed 
to be a descendant of John Day, an eminent and wealthy 
early English printer, the first printer to insist upon the 
distinct use of ‘‘j’ and “i”, and “v” and ‘‘u” in typog- 
raphy. Upon John Day’s tomb is this inscription: 

God with gayne returned his wealth agayne, 
And gave to him as he gave to the poore; 
Two wives he had, partakers of his payne, 
Each wife twelve babes, and each of them one more. 

Hence Stephen Day, ‘America’s first printer, was one 
of a family of twenty-six. Stephen’s deficiencies as a 
compositor—indicated by his errors of punctuation and 
spelling, by the division of monosyllables, by a hyphen 
at the end of lines, and similar technical blunders—have 
led to the presumption that, though probably bred a 
printer, he had been chiefly accustomed to presswork, in 
which he better acquitted himself. Only about a dozen 
specimens of his product exist today and not one of these 
contains an imprint. 

Day was superseded in the management of the Colonial 
Press by Samuel Green in 1649. The General Court of 
Massachusetts showed its appreciation of the services 
of Stephen Day by granting him 300 acres of land in 
1641, as being “the first to sett upon printing.” The 
grant was not confirmed until 1655, and he had not even 
then obtained possession. 

The printing for the entire continent became too much 
for one man, and in 1660, Marmaduke Johnson was sent 
out from London to help Stephen Green. A second 


press was also sent out and for three years these two | 


printers worked on the Bible in the dialect of the Natick 
Indians. This work bears the imprint of Stephen Green 
and Marmaduke Johnson; it was dedicated to Charles II. 
History says that “the work was much retarded through 
the irregularities of Johnson;” little wonder, when called 
upon to work on a now dead dialect of an Indian lan- 
guage. Johnson was dismissed, but was allowed to retain 
the type sent out from London with him; and at least 
ten specimens of his product still exist. Green then took 
an Indian and called him James Printer. The imprint 
of S. Green and J. Printer is upon an edition of the Psalter 
in the English and Indian languages, printed in 1709. 


¢ 
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THEY CAN’T KNOCK PRINTING OUT! 


The printing trade has had some heavy blows 

Within the past decade of troublous times, 

But spite of dents and fractures here and there 

That marred its face and lined its brow with care, 
They can’t knock printing out! 


Once railroad freights through frequent changes made 
Gave lots of work, though oft at figures low, 
Then law stepped in, held up a warning hand; 
Whilst sharply hit by this restricted stand, 
They can’t knock printing out! 


Next tariff plans kept back commercial lists, 

For catalogues might soon get out of date, 

And never since has come the normal state; 

Yet een this shock shall lose its baleful force— 
They can’t knock printing out! 


Exhaustive war in turn at printing raps, 
Through lack of dyes lifts ink and paper costs, 
Swells labor’s claims and calls for heatless days 
And many ills beside its tax doth raise— 

They can’t knock printing out! 


Artistic work has felt the latest blow, 
For tourists now don’t see the tempting bait 
That railroads used to lure them o’er their lines, 
As Uncle Sam controls for war’s designs; 

They can’t knock printing out! 


All running through these years of cloudy skies 

The postal fight cropped up in varied forms, 

Though greater than the sword, the printing pen 

Stands little show for aid from Congressmen— 
They can’t knock printing out! 


The press is used to plead the army’s needs 

In time of peace—no thought of profit then; 

But when the charge for mail receives law’s play 

The cost of sword and gun must help to pay— 
They can’t knock printing out! 


The printing trade finds most its foes within, 

Who, spendthrift like, ne’er count the final cost; 

They cut and slash, but hurt themselves the worst, 

Yet harm the craft until their bubbles burst— 
They can’t knock printing out! 


There must be skill and care to keep things straight 

Until mankind a state of peace regains; 

The strongest house may rock ‘neath stormy blast, 

Still courage show the while the gale shall last— 
They can’t knock printing out! 


The Security Printing Company, Chicago, capital 
$15,000.00, was incorporated January 17th by Leo J. 
Winiecki, John A. Byrne and Thomas H. Cannon. 


The La Salle Engraving Company, Chicago, has in- 
creased its capital {rom $5,000.00 to $100,000.00. 


DIFFICULTY OF AVERAGING COSTS 


The uneven nature of business in most commercial 
printing plants makes the averaging of costs more or less 
an uncertain proposition. Sometimes a steady run may 
keep a plant operating near capacity for months and then 
may come a period of dullness of long duration. The 
temptation is strong when overhead is eating up former 
profits—and maybe more—to shade prices in the hope 
of relief. Possibly this brings a job of some size and 
immediately afterward more profitable work comes in. 
This forces the filling up of the plant to capacity and 
probably causes overtime. In consequence employees 
strange to the office and less efficient are unable to produce 
as much, for it cannot be expected that men getting casual 
employment will give as high a percentage as those steadily 
employed. Higher costs are inevitable, though there 
may bea saving on overhead. It is questionable whether 
any saving on overhead comes near to equaling the loss 
on overtime. In addition to the higher wages usually 
paid for the extra hours the weariness of the worker is sure 
to manifest itself not.merely by a slackening of speed. 
but in work of a lower standard. Where the many hours 
interfere with the needed amount of rest the loss in 
efficiency extends daily until after normal conditions again 
obtain. Taking work on an estimate of labor cost must 
always be a speculative risk, but there is no way of 
avoiding it unless the customer agrees to pay by the hour 
and trusts the printer not to overcharge. 


LESS RAILROAD PRINTING 


Reducing passenger traffic to the lowest basis because 
of war conditions and abolishing competition means doing 
away with fancy booklets issued to induce tourist travel. 
This is a heavy blow to printers who have madea specialty 
of such business. Naturally it increases the number who 
must seek other work and has a tendency to force bids on 
closer margins just when special care is needed to avoid 
losses. Railroad printing must surely be at or near its 
minimum now, since it would appear that what is left 
of it can’t well be dispensed with. In the past it has been 
of considerable volume in the shape of time tables, ad- 
vertising matter, etc., though competition has prevented 
fortunes being made from it at any time. Should the 
government continue to run the railroads after peace 
returns it is improbable the old demand for printed rail- 
road matter will ever again be known. 


BUSINESS SU CGES> 


The essence of business success is not to make good 
goods. It is not to have large sales. It is not to have 
a host of employees. It is to have something left. The 
biggest word in the language of business is not gross, but 
net. To increase the net profit—that is the one aim 
of efficiency. Do this, and bulk will take care of itself. 
Whenever a railroad, or an industrial company or a shop 
finds that it has a decreasing percentage of net profit, it 
should take warning at once. It is in danger. De- 
creasing net profit is to a company what pain is to a 
human body. It is a symptom of injury or disease.— 
Ben Franklin Witness. 
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Do you like Courteous Treatment 
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Garnlae Brothers & Spindler 
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Best Equipped Printers’ Roller 
The Fact That | Factories in the World 


I, AKESIDE : This truthful statement should interest 


/ all good printers appreciating Quality 
B O N D Roller Service. It requires modern 
: means to produce good rollers. 


has never had an equal Let your trial order be a test. Know 
in quality, at the price, that the best is cheapest. 


has Beak ae ine abs : Have you tried our Padding Composition 
selling paper in America | or Make-Ready Paste? 


in this grade. 


Phones: Wabash 1967, Auto. 92-216 


| Deadaes See | CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY 
175 West Monroe Street, Chicago / 554-600 W. Harrison Street 
: Chicago 

Branch Factory: Cleveland, Ohio 
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Koster—Gutenberg—Schoeffer 


While much has been written on the respective claims 
of Holland and Germany to the honor of the first dis- 
covery of printing in Europe, it is now generally conceded 
that the discovery was made by Laurentius, sometimes 
called Koster, at Haarlem, Holland, in 1429. His 
discovery is said to have been made under the following 
circumstances: 

Laurentius, walking in a wood, picked up a small 
bough; he sat down and amused himself with cutting 
letters on it and subsequently wrapping up in paper the 
lettered part he had thus engraved. Afterwards he fell 
asleep; when he awoke he found the paper moistened and 
an impression on it from the letters he had cut. From 
this he was led to pursue the accidental discovery. His 
mode of printing was through the use of engraved 
blocks. Koster’s discovery was only made known to 
those who were immediately engaged in the work. 

One of Koster’s workmen skipped to Mentz, taking 
some of Koster’s printing material with him. He started 
business there. In 1436, Johannes Gensfleisch, com- 
monly called Gutenberg of Mentz, became associated with 
Koster’s workman, and invented separate metal types, 
the face of each letter being cut separately. From such 
hand-cut type, after a tedious labor of seven years, was 
the first Bible printed. 

Peter Schoeffer, also of Mentz, invented cast metal 
types in 1459. Hence, while Holland may claim credit 
for the first invention, Germany gave birth to the men 
who made the invention practical and has the honor of 
being the cradle in which printing was fostered. The 
process was kept a profound secret and the books pro- 
duced were sold at the full price of manuscripts. All 
workmen were sworn to secrecy and for thirty years no 
disclosures were made. It was then deemed a matter of 
great moment that the scribes and monks should not 
learn of the discovery. 

Even with this monopoly or secret trust, the printers 
made no headway, but rather went into debt. Then a 
far-sighted capitalist named John Faust thought he saw 
a greater fortune in the sale of Bibles, so he took a stock 
of the printed books to Paris, where printing was totally 
unknown, and disposed of many copies at 500 crowns each 
(the price asked by the scribes), but gradually lowered 
his price to sixty crowns. Salesman Faust was accused 
of witchcraft, his books seized and he himself cast into 
prison. The police found some red ink in his lodgings 
and this the monks said was his blood through which 
he drew to his aid in producing Bibles infernal and evil 


spirits. To save himself from death he disclosed the art 
of printing to the Parliament of Paris. Dr. Faust was 
freed. 


ARE YOU JOURNEYMAN OR PROPRIETOR? 


Does any reader know of a so-called master printer 
who is practically in the same position today as he was 
ten, fifteen or twenty years ago? ‘There are hundreds of 
them; there would be more of them but large numbers of 
them have gone out of business, gone back to the case, 
or gone into other lines of industry—real or speculative. 


Why are these men—many of them fine practical 
workmen—at a standstill? Why have they slipped back- 
wards while printerdom generally has been making a 
forward movement? Largely because they lack business 
ability; in other words, because they remain journeymen 
to the end of the chapter and never become real pro- 
prietors or men of business. 

“The greatest detriment to the advancement and 
success of the small printer,’”’ says Mr. Fell, “is the boss 
compositor; the man who has no time in his plant to look 
after his office, feels that his time is so valuable that he 
must go out in the composing room and set up half the 
job work, read proof, lock up forms and do all kinds of 
semi-productive work.’’ He is not a proprietor and unless 
he stops these practices he never will be. The man who 
has not enough get-up-and-get to him to open his own 
office, be his own solicitor and office man, and hire some- 
body else to do his composition and presswork is only 
an ordinary journeyman and never will be anything else. 
That is one of the things: a lot of small printers hesitate 
to do; they fear to take the chance; and yet that is what 
every real business man has to do. “If you want to be 
a journeyman, stay a journeyman; if you want to be a 
proprietor, be one. If you have any loose cogs you 
would be worth 50 to 75 per cent more to yourself as the 
proprietor and operator of the plant than any man in 
your employ.” It is one of the curses of the industry 
that the so-called proprietor tries to work fourteen to 
sixteen hours a day for little or no pay, does all that 
kind of work that no one else will do, and then wonders 
why he doesn’t make good. 


If every proprietor, large or small, would put himself 
at the head of the payroll, and take care that his pay 
envelope is the first to be filled—not taking what is left 
after all others have been satisfied—the status of the 
business will very soon be declared and long struggles 
avoided. 


TRUBS lO His: CONVICTIONS 


The following little joke is going the rounds of the 
press, and those printers who waste their time in trying 
to get printing from the genuine dyed-in-the-wool pur- 
chasing agent will appreciate the joke most of all. 

The purchasing agent lay in bed—sore smitten with 
a serious sickness. A specialist stood by his bedside and 
said: “I cancure you.” 

“What is your bid?” moaned the sick man. 

“One hundred dollars.”’ 

“You'll have to do better than that,’ gasped the 
purchasing agent; “I’ve got a better bid from the under- 
taker.” 


What’s the matter with the printing business? is a cry 
started away back some ten or fifteen years ago, and this 
cry has been echoing through the years ever since. There 
is nothing the matter with the printing business, whatso- 
ever; what troubles and trials it is subjected to is all the 
work of the owners of the plants. And closer co-operation 
coupled with cost knowledge will remove or minimize all 
difficulties and complexities. 
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RECORD BOND 
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6)(ONE better in its class and few as good. 

Nine beautiful colors and white, stocked 
in a great number of sizes and weights 
sufficient for every requirement. 


qi 


Record Bond is today better than ever. 
Ask for samples of late runs. 
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DWIGHT BROTHERS PAPER CO. 
Harrison 395 626 South Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Quality Electrotypes || || Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson 


Service [hat Satisties Company 
EEETEPEEETE TEEPE CLP CPE EU E D IT] ON 
Federal BOOK 
Electrotype Co. BINDERS 

412-420 Orleans Street 
Chicago 
Lead Mould Process Plates TELEPHONES | Male a ee 
Nickelsteeltypes 


Electrotypes “Books Bound by Us are 
Phones Wabash 8100-1 732 Federal Street Bound to Satisfy” 
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A Pertinent Inquiry 


PRINTER writes: “Why is it that public au- 
A thorities and organizations will stoop and espe- 
cially pick on the printing fraternity for quota- 
tions? In our city there is one local and state association 
which is particularly guilty of this practice. On every 
job of printing, whether it is a thousand letterheads or a 
thousand envelopes, they ask anywhere from three to six 
of their printer members for quotations. The one making 
a mistake gets the job. The officers call it giving every- 
one achance. When some printers, like myself, have the 
nerve to refuse to quote they wonder what is ailing us. 


“But the glorious inconsistency of things: I wentas a 
member of the organization toa luncheon and heard the 
officers announce that through their activities they had 
placed in the state orders for $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 
worth of war orders. The organization was doing a work 
which stamped it as a world beater. Enthusiasm ran rife 
and I was beginning to believe that my peeve was of my 
own imagining. 


“In the latter part of the same afternoon | was asked 
to go to the offices of this association and was dum- 
founded to find that the printers were due for an extra 
double crossing. Bids had been invited for the publica- 
tion of a monthly magazine. Fifteen months ago the 
house securing the contract had had to face a rise in 
the wages of all printing employees, as well as stand the 
aviation of the prices of ink and paper stock. He had 
appealed in vain to be allowed to increase his price. 
Without being stamped as a quitter he had gone through 
with it and his cost records showed a loss each month. 
When the figures for the contract were in this year it was 
found he was higher than last year by about $30.00 a 
month. The job is easily worth $425.00 per issue. Five 
thousand copies of a 16-page sheet in two colors, the page 
size being 11x14. He was offered the contract again at 
less than his last year’s price, because a printer who 
couldn’t deliver the job if he had been awarded the 
contract had bid less than $300.00. Then the job was 
offered to another firm and they accepted the contract 
at a higher price than the ‘lucky’ printer of a year ago 
at a price which cannot show a profit under any circum- 
stances. The officers of the association say the printer 
should, from the high motives of helping the organization, 


do the job at cost. That is their excuse for shopping. 
What do you think>”’ 


The Ben Franklin Monthly does not approve of the 
double-edged policy of building up one industry, as our 
correspondent quotes, with one hand and tearing down 
another important industry with the other. It is an 
undignified, not to say a misguided policy on the part of 
an association. If the printers were organized the same 
as the lumber dealers, the packers, the builders, and other 
trades, such a thing wouldn't be possible. These lessons 


brought home to them continually must eventually 
arouse them to at least a point where they insist upon 
asserting their self-respect. 


ABOUT SOME LEARNED PROOFREADERS 


When the art of printing became public in Great 
Britain and on the continent of Europe, it was the glory 
of the learned to style themselves “‘Correctors of the 
Press.’ Bishops, doctors, lawyers and others of the 
learned professions were proud to occupy a position 
whereby they could lay claim to this title; even the Pope 
himself was conspicuous in the exercise of his power as a 
corrector of the press. 

It was His Holiness Sextus VIII who was particularly 
anxious to send out a correct edition of the Vulgate to 
the world and himself superintended the work of every 
sheet as it passed to the press. The Bible came forth 
and, to the amazement of the world, it was full of errors, 
a multitude of which were covered with scraps of paper 
bearing the true text. The bull of the editorial Pope 
was affixed to the first volume of his Bible excommuni- 
cating all printers who, in reprinting the work, should 
make any alterations in the text. 

In other early editions errors were numerous. In 
Exodus XX, the negative was omitted from one of the 
commandments. “Thou shalt not’ thus became “Thou 
shalt;” the “breeches Bible’ was named through a rather 
ludicrous error in the text. The printers suffered se- 
verely for these errors. A printer’s wife, not liking the 
expression in Genesis III, wherein Adam is to be “‘lord”’ 
over Eve, changed the type to read “‘and he shall be thy 
fool.” This ambitious suffragist paid for her temerity 
with her life. 


INCOME TAX DEMANDS COST FINDING 


A great increase in cost knowledge is certain to come 
through the requirements of the income tax. Not only 
business houses, but individuals are confronted with the 
question of costs unless they merely draw a salary and 
spend it for personal or family expenses, with nothing to 
add or deduct. A multitude of citizens had to do a lot 
of guessing for the 1917 report and then swear it Is 
true. Conscientious people naturally were troubled 
about it and gave themselves the worst of it rather than 
become liable to the charge of trying to defraud the 
government. There isn’t any other way out if records 
have not been kept. The printers who don’t have some 
kind of a cost system now had better have one installed 
right away, and it should be carefully attended to so that 
its accuracy cannot be disputed. Many will be surprised 
at what they learn, but the knowledge gained may turn 
failure into success. 
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INSURANCE 


Better insurance at less cost can be 
secured by members of the 


PRINTING TiKALES 


from the following companies which 
specialize on Printing Trade risks 


Workmen’s Compensation and all 
other Liability Lines of Insurance 
is written by the Printing Trades 
Division of the 


Millers Mutual 
Casualty Co. 


The oldest Compensation Mutual 
Company. Over $300,000.00 in 
cash savings returned to policy 
holders. Over $500,000.00 paid to 
or held in trust for injured work- 
men or their dependents. 


Fire Insurance is written by 
the Printing Trades Division 
of the 


Integrity Mutual 


Insurance Co. 
and affiliated companies at 
a substantial saving as com- 
pared with the rates charged 
by Stock Companies. 


For complete information address: 


Jos. C. Adderly, Secretary 


220 So. State Street sent a: Q 


Chicago 
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NEWS NOTES 


Under authority of the commander-in-chief, a weekly 
newspaper is published in France for the American 
expeditionary forces. It is called Stars and Stripes, has 
eight pages, and is written and edited by officers and 
enlisted men. Each issue will have 2,000 cabled words 
from the United States and also have illustrations. The 
first number came out February 8th. 

The Commonwealth Publishing Company, Chicago, 
was incorporated February 9th with $2,500 capital, by 
James S. Wright, Lottie E. Kaberna and Frederick Peake. 

The Lanston Monotype Machine Company declared 
its regular quarterly dividend of 114 per cent, payable 
February 28th to stock of record February 18th. 

The General Printing Company, Chicago, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $6,000 to $15,000 and de- 
creased the number of directors. 

President Hollister of the Chicago Lino-Tabler Com- 
pany says two of his sons arrived safely in France before 
the torpedoing of the Tuscania. 

The Standard Typesetting Company, Chicago, has 
added another monotype caster, its business keeping up 
so good that it became necessary. The linotypes also 
are kept clicking away. 

Cribfield Brothers, Atlanta, IIl., have added a two- 
revolution cylinder press because work became too heavy 
to get along without it. 

The Forest Park Review, a Chicago suburban paper, 
has put in its own plant to get out a seven-quarto weekly. 
This includes a Huber cylinder press. 

The Metropolitan Church Association printing plant 
at Waukesha, Wis., continues to grow, another cylinder 
press having been installed. It had three or four before. 

W. R. Trowbridge, Steger, Ill., has started a weekly, 
the Steger Journal. 

E. P. Chapin, Illiopolis, Ill., recently put in a Lee 
cylinder press. 

The Waukegan Sentinel, Waukegan, IIl., now has a 
large duplex press which was purchased just lately. 

The Service Printing Company, Racine, Wis., lately 
put in a Stonemetz cylinder press. 

James Griffith, Indiana Harbor, has consolidated his 
business with the Farr plant. It is now Farr & Griffith, 
located at Whiting, Ind. 

David H. Dryburgh of the Paragon Press, 551 West 
Sixty-ninth Street, and Chas. O. Peterson of the Hyde 
Park Printing Company have consolidated their business 
under the latter name at 1223 East Fifty-fifth Street. 
Both have been active in Ben Franklin Club work in past 
years. 

President T. E. Donnelley of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company was chairman of a jubilation meeting at the 
Garrick Theater, January 31st, preceding the presentation 
to the board of election commissioners of the big petition 
for a vote on the abolition of the sale of liquor. Mr. 
Donnelley expressed the belief that Chicago will go dry 
in April by an overwhelming majority. He said that to 
keep wet is economic foolishness. 

The East St. Louis Daily Journal has been bought for 
$50,000.00 cash by U. G. Hinman of Springfield, III. 


The Regan Printing House has added two more 
Whitlock Premier cylinder presses to its extensive equip- 
ment. 

George D. Buckley, formerly of Chicago, is now 
president of the Crowell Publishing Company of New 
York. The former president, George H. Hazen, held the 
position over ten years. 

The German Pilgrim Press, Chicago, has increased its 
capital from $5,000.00 to $10,000.00. 

Buckley, Dement & Co., have leased for ten years the 
fifth and sixth floors at 632 Sherman Street for $65,000.00 
— $541.67 a month. 


A CARD FROM CHARLES FRANCIS 


Fellow Printers and Friends: 

It is manifestly impossible for me to acknowledge 
personally all the letters, telegrams and kind words that 
have come to me through the committee which presented 
me such a wonderful testimonial on my seventieth birth- 
day anniversary. 

I am told that there are nearly 1,000 individual 
contributors to the bust fund, including hundreds of small 
amounts from a quarter up. I am sincerely grateful that 
my efforts to promote trade unity have appealed to both 
the workers at the feedboard, the machine, the paper 
cutter, and the case, as well as in the counting room. 

The speeches, the personal congratulations, the letters 
and telegrams, and the splendid size and quality of the 
gathering on the night of Saturday, February 16, 1918, 
combine to make me feel both very proud and very 
humble. I am proud to have won such friends; humble 
as I realize the reputation I have to live up to. 

From the bottom of my heart I thank one and all who 
contributed in any manner to the occasion; and I shall try 
to hold their continued friendship and approval by de- 
voting much of my time to efforts to improve conditions 
in the profession which we all love, and which is second to 
none—Printing. 


KANSAS CITY HOUR COSTS 


The Graphic Arts organization of Kansas City reports 
hour costs for six months ending with September, as 
follows: 


Hliand@eompesitionei es vase Chet ee ees $1.83 
NObEDRESS NA NC-TeC mat wet a eet yb 93 
NOb-presswautomatio teed sss... Gaess es. cae. 1.00 
Gylinderpress; under 2) Dy 30.2. ..n5--- 42h. 1.94 
Cy lindermpresss mec 24) es ete pe eye ee 2e29 
G@ylindermpressmover 6 by Us). o ee... Bal | 
IRWIN TSS So a Dh ray. SERRE aera le MOON Wn re io 
Gultin sameeren ee Pie ele | Mery bese viaieia chor don 1.44 
RGlcingeharc- ted eeqwiere 5. eee We Te AR 1.50 
Holcmomaitomatecleeds, =. /usqier nts tere shag own 1397 
Wlenyssanclaworkweaeeitc Marte efoto ye hac on ss ck falo 
(ip semaciine workesr samt: Go ee a 1309 
Gi fisehanciw Olkewty ee tte ee eke eed os 08 


They issue a chart every six months to show the 
members the fluctuation from month to month, and also 
to show the trend of business. 
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SERVICE Improve Your Equipment 


WITH 


Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters 


qj 


C h i € ag 0 Ty p e s e { ti n 3 Challenge Cylinders and Paper Cutters 


Golding Presses and Paper Cutters 
Hacker Proof Presses, Potter and Poco 
C 0 mp ah y Hamilton Wood and Steel Furniture 
Sectional, Groved and Patent Blocks 


Binding Machinery— Stitchers, Folders, 
Punches, Perforators, etc. 


is now located at 


727 South Dearborn Street Motors— Variable and Constant Speeds 
ases — 
We have installed new machinery and eae pealiee 
ew an se utfits 
‘ We uy De faces, and e ne prepared ae Large Stock Guaranteed Machinery 
sete the highest quality of work and Miehle, Century, Huber, Optimus, etc. 
the most efficient service as heretofore. Pony and Large Nearly New or 
Rebuilt Cylinders 
MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 
Weare increasing this department with eis Farilatonnnten 
new display type faces and material | | 
and can furnish you quick, efficient Pal im 
service and the highest quality of work He seeets ager, 
in the city for catalogues, booklets and Auto. 65-189 MACHINERY re 2 Congress St. 
publications. A.F. WANNER PROP. 
. 703 South Dearborn Street 
Telephone Harrison 883 CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘Globetypes” are, machine etched halftones and cle nse from halftones by an exclusive process 2 
Nickelsteel Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 


PET 


MMIII >| 
This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been = 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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More Public Bidding 


trying to bring to the attention of printers the 

absurdity of low bidding on public work is bound 
to do good. Whenever the opportunity arises of driving 
home to those who are foolish enough to give away to 
public bodies the result of their labors, we intend to point 
out the fallacy and we feel confident that eventually the 
printers will get next to themselves. 

The State of Utah, on February 6th, publicly opened 
bids at Salt Lake City for a reprint of “The Laws of the 
State of Utah.” Four thousand copies were wanted of 
a 2,000-page volume, size 6324x1014 inches; 3,000 bound 
in buckram, and 1,000 in heavy Buckeye cover. 

There is a pathetic history attached to a previous job 
of printing these laws. One printer became broke, a 
bank was wrecked and a bank cashier suicided. What 
more awful conditions could be presented for a proper 
price to be obtained for the work? Bids were invited 
all over the country. Specifications were sent broadcast 
and when the authorities met, the bids were as follows, 
ranged in cities: 


alia campaign of the Ben Franklin Monthly in 


AS ET, Cl anspeepon stor ected ns ees Se aetiss $ 18,760.00 
Um OLS Ree Se Aare ee TaN ata cye asain lo ins 16,000.00 
SanubiranGiscoy) wemeeerrr eset n SEOs te tly 15,476.00 
Salteliake City et wen mepea ders cee eerie ina ae. 14,720.00 
Ghicasoys. cya ty EO oe ones, . hers 14,629.00 
Chica gos eae eee ete ee to ee eae ces 11,087.60 
ZION CILY ey ee CERT oe ete ee ones 10,719.00 
Jefferson Gity tem eerste otf ee rca cies 9,800.00 
Salt Icaket City sen aeneneee ey, toe.t st ations 4 9,200.00 
Chicagomaanatn ere te Mie yes 8,800.00 


No certified check accompanied the last bid, so it was 
thrown out and the award was made to a Salt Lake City 
firm at $9,200.00, or less than 100 per cent lower than the 
high man. By the Great Horn Spoon! It is hardly 
believable, yet this is the gospel truth. 

The job was therefore kept at home and a local printer 
is going to struggle with the execution of a job which is 
bound to leave him in a hole no matter how he figures. 
The natural question which presents itself is: How will 
he do it? Can he ‘get by? It is impossible. Our 
readers will be naturally interested in the details of the 
job which are as follows: 


Composition—2,000 pages of heavy composition 10, 8 and 6-point type with 
black face side heads, footnotes and all the difficulties of composition which are 
encountered on any laws of a state. 

Stock—28x42—80 lb. machine-finish paper which is worth 814 cents per lb. 

Binding—3,000 copies bound in buckram and 1,000 in double-thick Buckeye; 


all signatures to be sewed and the books to be stamped as all laws of state usually are. 
A conservative estimate made by one of the bidders 

follows, showing where most of the bidders step below the 

profit line into the loss division: 

Stock—530 reams of 28x42 M. F. stock or 42,400 lbs. at 814 cents..... $ 3,604.00 


SL enypencent Lor handing wreeye ete te ek eee ed ae ooo esas 360.40 

reap Meee and lock up at an average of $1.80 per iho 
EM Style SIS Sas Stic icc aE on Oa 600. 

Perks Work Make TeadVjanduinkn wera tee ey Peer ree urge, 956.00 


Gordon‘ press’ work tor paper covers” eee ene eee eo tagr-is. 41 3.00 


Bindery=—5,000,inibuekramiatnana een cei acta tias cate aes 2,250.00 
LUDO Sins papericOVverse ety eeri car ere here heated oo 175.00 
STOtalecOsEy ae Mae Pee PRT Peer aces ne thf fe clon Blots eis $ 10,948.40 


Now, the outside bidder has to consider boxing and 
freightage, which cannot run much less than four figures 
with the price of lumber as high as it is and about fifteen 
tons of freight at least. 

The figures given above are without profit added to 
them. Are they not interesting from many phases? 
They demonstrate the need there is for organization work, 
and the fact that some printers on a big job are still 
willing to give the State of Utah real money for the 
privilege of doing their work, and everyone knows that 
Utah is able and willing to pay a fair and just charge for 
her printing. 


The figures which are quoted by printers on public 
work induces the man of analytical mind to inquire just 
what class of rating many of the printers who haunt 
city halls and the purchasing agents’ offices of many of 
the public institutions possess. Invariably it is found 
that they have none, according to the commercial agencies, 
and that they live from hand to mouth, as the prices they 
quote would naturally suggest to those who study the 
problem. 

Of course this is not the case altogether because some 
of the houses who bid and make mistakes are reliable, and 
when they discover they have quoted low, rather than 
“renig’ they will go through with the job regardless 
of the fact that they are losing money. 

In a mid-west city where a flourishing printers’ 
organization is endeavoring to educate the printer who 
really needs light in the worst way, not one of the mem- 
bers will visit the city hall and bid for the work. Almost 
without exception every printer who is getting the work 
is on the C. O. D. list as far as paper houses are con- 
cerned, and those printers who know the cost of their 
jobs are watching the elimination process that is gradu- 
ally taking place among those printers who are on the 
ragged edge and fighting for the work. The variation in 
prices runs from 50 to 100 per cent on almost all jobs. 
Only the other day a set of blanks which, figured con- 
servatively, should have netted at least $285.00 was 
taken by one of these reckless bidders for $172.00. 

There is only one end to such bidding and that is the 
extermination from the printing industry of those who 
will not heed the desire of proper organization to know 
what it costs to produce i in various printing establish- 
ments. To make the printer a better business man has 
been the object of the National Typothetae and the Ben 
Franklin Clubs and local Typothetaes all over the 
country since the Standard Uniform Cost System was 
launched and successfully operated throughout the United 
States. The recommendation given to it by E. 
N. Hurley, chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, stamped it as being something which could not 
be disregarded, and as surely as those in the craft neglect 
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its findings, so surely will the process of elimination 
eventually cast them aside and relegate them and their 
establishments to the scrap heap. While our brave 
soldiers are fighting in the trenches, there is an absolute 
duty which devolves upon everyone in business, whether 
in the printing trade or in other lines of labor, to fight 
with all the might at their command the lethargy which 
operates against a realization of the slowly altering con- 
ditions from an economic standard that are facing all who 
are left at home. If the printer neglects his part of the 
game then there must be a natural suffering on his part 
and a monetary loss which must come no matter how he 
tries to stem the tide of adversity. 


WHAT HINDERS PROGRESS? 


The lack of unity and co-operation hinders the greatest 
growth of organization work among the printing fra- 
ternity. The reason some printers like to pull off from 
a club into some side issue is they think they can possess 
something, but do nothing. “‘Let the other fellow do it” 
is their motto. They will branch off actively into a side 
organization, then close up like a clam and say no one is 
right but themselves. 

Such conduct just chokes progress. The excuse of 
such printers is usually they are not quite ready; the time 
for action is not propitious; they will await developments. 
Watch their fruit or the gathering of their harvest. It 
comes as sure as dawn follows the darkest night. Eaten 
up with their own egotism, one omission is they don’t keep 
up with the credit department advice with regard to new 
accounts. Suddenly a fat juicy (?) job looms on the 
horizon; the customer tickles their ears with the old, old 
story that he hears they do good work and can be de- 
pended upon. The bait is swallowed together with line, 
hook and sinker, and not until too late do they discover 
that the other fellow was the real fisherman out for 
“suckers. 

This is an old story, yet only the other day in a mid- 
western city which shall be nameless, a printer, clever in 
his own estimation, fool proof as far as he was personally 
concerned, admitted to a secretary confidentially, of 
course, that he had been stung for $325.00. When asked 
why he did not call up for information, his excuse was he 
“forgot.” Lapse of memory on credits is expensive. It 
should not be encouraged even if you are not busy, and 
want the work. Better have the presses idle than busy 
on work you don’t get paid for. 


DENVER ACTIVITIES 


The members of the Denver Typothetae and Group 
No. 43 Denver Civic and Commercial Association held 
their monthly meeting at the Metropole Hotel on Feb- 
ruary ||th under the presidency of Chairman John G. 
Canfield of Carson-Harper Company. Over thirty par- 
took of dinner, after which a series of interesting addresses 
were given. Senator Leon M. Hattenbach spoke on 
“Backbone” as applied to organization work not only 
among printers but every other group of men, urging 
closer co-operation and efficiency in all lines during the 
future conduct of the war. Senator Hattenbach is the 


manager of the Retail Merchants’ Association, and he 
spoke most interestingly of the sacrifices which would 
have to be made during the coming year. George A. 
Levy of the City Industrial Bureau also gave an interest- 
ing talk. Being an old printer, his remarks were received 
with particular enjoyment. He pointed out to those 
present the need for greater sacrifices to be made along 
industrial efficiency lines during the prolongation of the 
war. John L. Hunter of the Hunter-Cahill Company 
spoke on “Selling Printing from the Viewpoint of the 
Purchaser,’ and his remarks brought forth a reply from 
Secretary Henry Allen, who took issue with him on some 
of the statements which he made with regard to the want 
of co-operation among the printing fraternity. An op- 
portunity was given to the local secretary to point out 
to Mr. Hunter several improvements in trade conditions 
which he stated were already being taken care of by 
proper kind of mutual help. The meeting was a most 
successful gathering and augurs well for an interesting 
program for the year under the new officers, namely, 
President Canfield and Vice-President J. H. Hines. 
Lincoln Day was made the occasion of a patriotic 
celebration by the Denver Ad Club. On the 12th of 
February a luncheon was served at the Hotel Metropole, 
when several addresses were given, including one by the 
Rev. C. H. Mead of the Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who talked in a most eloquent and interesting 
manner of the life of Honest Abe. Mr. Mead, who is just 
leaving for “Somewhere in France”’ in connection with the 
work of the Y. M. C. A., was presented with a fountain 
pen by some of his admirers, the presentation speech 


being made by F. A. Franklin of the Peters Paper Co. 


CHICAGO MAN GOES WEST 


A short time ago Arren M. Donaldson sold out his 
interest in the Donaldson Publishing Company (now the 
Pioneer Publishing Company), publishers of the Austinite, 
a weekly issued in the west part of Chicago, and Oak 
Leaves, an Oak Park weekly. Both are successful papers. 
He had removed with his family to Oakland, Cal. There 
he has bought a half interest in the Observer, a weekly 
newspaper now in its twenty-sixth year. 


Franklin Powell, who dealt in printers’ supplies since 


the early 80’s, died January I|th, aged seventy-three. 
Born in Morrison, IIl., he came to Chicago soon after the 
close o° the Civil War and has lived in Austin since 1871. 
He was a member of the G. A. R. A widow and son 
survive. Burial was at Forest Home. 


Intertype Sales in the West 


Among the plants in the middle west which have lately installed Intertypes are 
the following: Free Press, Reedsburg, Wis.; Better Way, Minneapolis, Kan.; 
Lawrence Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; News, Brashear, Mo.; Times and 
the Eden Publishing Company, Herald-Dispatch, Decatur, Ill.; Home Printing 
Company, Joplin, Mo.; Pioneer Publishing Company, Oak Park, IIl.; James A. 
Halber, Ann Arbor, Mich.; John F. Dalton, Manson, Iowa; Times, Fostoria, Ohio. 
W.B. Burford, state printer for Indiana, installed a complete Intertype equipment, 
as also has Janesville (Wis.) Gazette. Side magazine units have been added by 
Commercial! News, Danville, Ill.; Herald, Quincy, IIl.; Journal-Transcript, Peoria, 
Ill. Frank Hill has been away for a month, visiting in Oklahoma, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Omaha and St. Louis, getting back to Chicago about February | Ith. 
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Cline-Westinghouse Motor Equipments 


Insure the most economi- 
cal power and control of 
printing machinery. 


Used by the ro 


known printers. 
CELINE Forestince) 


Alternating and Direct Current 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


234 Ditferent Items of 
Book and 1488 of Cover 


PAPERS _ 


Backed by the kind of service we give our customers, 
should attract a share of your business. 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


JAMES WHITE PAPERCoO. 


Telephone—Malin 875 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Exclusively — 


Cutting Machines 


OSWEGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


F. A. Barnard & Son 


529 S. Dearborn Street 


Buy from the only 
Chicago manufacturers of 


PRINTING INKS 


Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Wants and For Sale 


Advertisements inserted under this head- 
ing at 25 cents per line. Minimum charge 
$1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a 
four-line advertisement or less for $5.00; 
twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


SALESMAN WANTED—We have high 

grade position for A-1 salesman. Man 
familiar with printing and blank book work. 
—Address, S. D. Childs Co., 186 8. Clark 
St., Chicago. 


WANTED—Salesman partner; one who has 

some capital to invest in $7,000 printing 
plant, stationery store and established mail 
order business located in Chicago. Must be 
capable to handle office and sales end, and 
must furnish best of references. Present 
owner is a practical and capable man who 
has had long experience in handling mechani- 
cal end of large plants.—Address, Salesman 
Partner, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 
Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Monotype Equipment consist- 

ing of two keyboards and one caster; al- 
most new .—Address, Galbraith Printing 
Co., 888 W. Austin Ave., Chicago. 


HAVE several good imposing stones of 

various sizes for sale cheap. —Address, E5, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—We buy, sell for you, or ex- 

change Printing Machinery and Outfits. 
Consult us. Wanner Machinery Co., 703 
S. Dearborn Street, Phone Harrison 6889, 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE— One 20-in. Harris Envelope 

Press; 1 Acme Self-Clamping Cutting Ma- 
chine, 34-in.; must sell at once.—Address, 
M9, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


FOREMAN —Practical first-class man who 
has managed several large plants, desires 
to make change. Give full particulars.— 
Address, Advance, care Ben Franklin 
Monthiy, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


MACHINERY WANTED—Roll-feed, bed 

and platen Kidder or Meusel press for one 
or two sides.—Address, G148, care Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


SALES MANAGER—Practical printer who 

has managed sales for large, first-class 
concerns, having wide acquaintance with 
the trade, is desirous of making a change. 
—‘‘Manager,’’ care Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Special Machinery: 223x243 

Universal Embosser and Cutter and 
Creaser, $550; 29x42, 4-tracks Hoe Drum 
Cutter and Creaser, $1,000; 47x66, Babcock 
Optimus Cutter and Creaser, with rear 
bottom delivery, $1,500; 12x16 plate Hoe 
Rotary for bags, etc., $400; 20x28 Union all- 
size Rotary with adjustable cut-off, $900; 
15x29, Two-color Rotary with rewind, $400; 
Tell us your wants.—Wanner Machinery 
Co., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE—Miehle Press, 25x88, equipped 

with 4 H. P. Motor, in good condition. 
Bargain if taken at once.—Address T-25, 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED bindery girls. 
Steady employment; clean, sanitary work 

rooms.—Address, Bindery, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Stamping and Inking Machine; 
steam head; size, 12x14; a bargain if taken 

at once. —Address, C125, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—28x386 and 49x66 latest style 

Huber-Hodgman Cylinders; also 46x56 
Huber Hodgman; bargain in 35x50, 4-roller 
Miehle, can be sold on good terms; 39x53 
Miehle Cylinder, fine press for register work; 
12x16 Seybold Trimmer; 26x35 Huber and 
23x28 Campbell pony cylinders; Drums 16x21 
to 33x48; Gordons, Colts, Goldings from 8x12 
to 14x22; stitchers, punches, 45-inch Knowl- 
ton rotary board cutter; 35-inch Seybold and 
34-inch Oswego Power Cutters; also other 
sizes and styles, several good outfits for 
sale. See our stock of rebuilt, nearly new 
and new machinery.—Wanner Machinery 
Co., 703 South Dearborn St., Chicago. II. 


WANTED—POSITION: by office manager 
and printing cost expert with extensive 
experience; familiar with modern office sys- 
tems; energetic; ambitious, with clean 
record; can take entire charge and show 
results. —Address, J. D., care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.,REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of the BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1917. 


State of Illinois, }s 
County of Cook, f*"" 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM J. 
HARTMAN, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor, Publisher 
and Owner of the Ben Franklin Monthly, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 


Publisher—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago, III. 


Managing Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Business Manager—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


2. Thatthe owner is W.J. HARTMAN, 782 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


3. That there are no bonds or mortgages outstanding. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books ot the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


(Signed) W.J. HARTMAN, 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 
September, 1917. 


(Signed) C. I. KAGEY, Notary Public. 
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When in need of prompt and efficient service for 


Monotype = Linotype = Makeup 


Our linotype and monotype machines and makeup department—work- 
ing both day and night—will solve your composing room problems. 
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INTERTYPE 


Observations 


Some of our best salesmen are 
not on our pay-roll. 


They are those representatives 
of another machine whose whole 
appeal seems to be to a buyer’s 
pocketbook and not to his brains 
or understanding. 


We say to you from our President 
down— 


Do not buy an Intertype at any 
price unless you believe it to be 


“The Better Machine”’ 
Intertype Corporation 


General Offices and Eastern Sales Department 
50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
Old Colony Building 539 Carondelet Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
86 Third Street 


Australasia: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
Canada: Miiler & Richard 


Have You Seen the 
Latest Pressroom? 


GT was not an easy 

task to remove our 
host of presses to our 
new building, especially 
when we were deter- 
mined our customers 
should have no cause 
for complaint while we 
were doing it. It is ac- 
complished, however. 


Now let us show you 
a pressroom that is par 
excellence! It is an 
exhibition every printer 
will find interesting. 


As to what we can do 
now—well, ‘‘the proof 
of the pudding is in the 
eating.’’ Bring on your 
work. 


The Bindery Also 


is ready for visitors, 
who will better appre- 
ciate its possibilities 
when they learn its 
capacity andits quality. 


Regan Printing House 
523-537 Plymouth Court 


Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 6280 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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MODEL 14 
LINOTYPE 
Three 
Magazines 
wit 
Auxiliary 


Problems 


eee 


ROGRAMS, blank torms, business 


cards, menus, labels, letterheads, corner cards, 
and an endless variety of miscellaneous job com- 
position can be composed on a Multiple-Magazine 
Linotype without the operator leaving his chair. 
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Less W ork with Hands and More with 
Heads Is Need of Small Shops 


By Robert G. Lee, in Charge of Cost System Installations, University Extension Division and 
Wisconsin Federated Printing and Press Associations 


F I were asked what is the matter with the printing 
industry today, my reply would be that the men 
engaged in it are not alive to the present oppor- 

tunities to improve and develop the business. A great 
majority of them are so engrossed with a round of petty 
details that they are overlooking the more important and 
productive work of giving serious thought and attention 
to their managerial duties. They are impervious to the 
constant preachments of the trade journals for better 
business methods; they are deaf to the pleas of their own 
organizations for active and intelligent co-operation and 
the adoption of better business methods; nothing seems 
to penetrate to wake them up to a realization that better 
methods are being adopted in their industry. Nationally, 
by states, and by districts, constant efforts are being 
made to induce employing printers to get: out of the rut 
which holds back our mammoth industry. It is uphill 
work, simply because those who would be benefited are 
so slow to inform themselves of these movements, their 
aims and purposes. If they do know that this work is 
going on, they delay taking the opportunity of benefiting 
by it. This should not be the case. The men engaged 
in the printing business have just as much brains and 
energy as those engaged in any other business. Then 
why do they not make a more conspicuous success of 
their business? My explanation is that round of petty 
details which I have mentioned before. 

In the small job shop, you will find the owner and 
manager setting type, feeding presses, cutting stock, 
sweeping the floors, running errands. As an illustration 
of the fact that he could be using his time more profitably, 
I will tell you an experience I had in a Wisconsin city of 
7,000f inhabitants. *] was sitting at the desk of the 


proprietor of a small job shop working on the installation 
of a cost system. The proprietor was back setting a job. 
A man walked in, and taking it for granted that I was the 
“boss,” began talking to me about a job. He had a 
beautifully lithographed advertising stamp. He thought 
it did not tel] enough about the advantages of a new 
hotel which it advertised and wanted to know if some 
additional printing could not be put on the stamp. I[ 
praised the beauty of the stamp and said that it was a 
shame to spoil it with more printing, and suggested that 
the advantages of the hotel could be much better set 
forth on a letter insert, envelope size, and used in con- 
junction with the stamp. The idea hit him, but he said 
he was not the man who would place the order. He told 
me whom to see, and departed. I called the “‘boss.”’ 
He had heard the conversation and | said to him, “Let's 
get to work now and land a good order.’ We sat down 
and sketched out the job, wrote the copy, selected two 
samples of suitable stock, and figured the prices on 
25,000, 50,000 and 100,000. We then put the copy, 
paper samples, and prices in a neat little folder made of 
scrap cover stock and the “‘boss’’ went to call on the 
man who would do the buying. He came back in less 
than an hour with an order for 100,000. The price was 
such as he had never dared dream he could get for his 
product, for in our figuring we did not neglect to charge 
something for the idea. The point I desire to make is 
this: That printers can make more money for their 
business with their heads than they can with their hands. 
It would not take many jobs like this one and this little 
shop could have employed more help in the back room. 
Then the “‘boss” would have had time to develop and 
improve: his business. 
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In the country newspaper office, the situation is the 
same, only worse. For here, the boss is not only trying 
to be compositor, pressman, janitor, delivery boy, but 
also editor, reporter, collector, solicitor. He never 
gets time to really be an editor or business manager. His 
round of petty details keeps him so busy he doesn’t get 
time to use his brains to create and develop ideas likely 
to be doubly more profitable either in money for himself 
or betterment of his community. 


Here is an instance where a cost system showed a 
country publisher that his newspaper was a bad leak in 
his business. It not only was losing him money, but also 
the profit he should have made on it. A tabulation of 
the cost of this eight-page all home-print weekly for one 
year showed the lowest cost of any issue during the 
year to be $74.23. The advertising receipts for that issue 
were $57.00 and the subscription earnings $18.00, a total 
revenue of $75.00, making a plus result of 77 cents for 
profit. The highest cost of a single issue was $167.73. 
The advertising in this issue amounted to $144.00 and 
the subscription earnings to $18.00, a total of $162.00. 
Yet there was a loss of $5.73 on this issue. On the fifty- 
two issues covered by this tabulation, the publisher lost 
$118.40 on his newspaper. It is needless to say that this 
publisher not only raised his advertising rates, but also 
his subscription price. He also raised the prices on some 
job work which he learned had been losing him money 
for several years. One year after this business was put 
on a cost system basis, it had been changed from a 
profitless enterprise into a concern which not only paid 
the owner and manager a fair salary, but also returned 
him a nice fat dividend on his investment. It must be 
noted, too, that the dividend was over and above all 
proper charges against the business as expenses and was 
not taken from the depreciation and interest funds. 
The transformation of this business was accomplished, 
too, without loss of patronage or misunderstandings with 
customers. ‘The reason for this was that the owner had 
real and accurate figures about his business to show, 
when necessary, to those customers who were asked to 
pay higher prices, and he soon learned that his customers 
did not object to paying a profit when convinced that 
guesswork had been eliminated in the price-making. 


Experiences in my work in Wisconsin for the printers 
and publishers lead me to the firm belief that what is 
needed in the printing business today is cost systems, 
active membership and interest in the trade organizations, 
co-operation among printers, and lastly, for the “‘boss,”’ 
more work with his head and less with his hands. 


BEN FRANKLIN'S FIRST ORGANIZATION 


That Franklin realized how much the success of one 
depended on the success of others, and how the failure 
of one hastened the failure of- others, is evident from the 
queries read at each meeting of the Junto. 

Query 3 was: Has any citizen in your knowledge 
failed in his business lately, and what have you heard of 
the cause? 


This is a question that might well be revived in''these 
days. The real cause of failure is seldom given out— 
too often lack of capital is assigned as the reason, whereas 
there is abundant evidence to prove that persons have not 
only lost their own resources and their own credit, but 
have also jeopardized the resources and credits of all their 
friends and relations. To fail for lack of capital is rare 
in fact; the chief cause is lack of business ability. 

Query 4 was: Have you lately heard of any citizen 
thriving well and by what means? 

This was evidently considered a fit subject for in- 
vestigation by Franklin, doubtless to discover how far 
the success of one could be emulated by others. In 
these days—among printers and all other manufacturers— 
the cause of success is knowledge of cost of production 
coupled with enough business ability to apply this cost 
knowledge in every business transaction. Success is 
bound to follow such a course. 


Query 5 was: Have you lately heard how any present 
rich man, here or elsewhere, got his estate? 


Franklin was not moved by mere curiosity or love of 
gossip in thus opening up the methods of acquiring 
wealth. Not at all. He simply hoped that all could 
profit from the successes as well as from the failures of his 
fellow men. How not to do things is often quite as 
important as to know how to do things well. 

Queries 7 and 8 were: What unhappy effects of 
intemperance and what happy effects of temperance have 
lately been observed or heard? 

And by temperance and intemperance Franklin 
agreed with Paul’s injunction— ‘Be temperate in all 
things.” He had no reference to the modern misuse of 
the terms. Here again the object was to avoid evil and 
do good as evidenced in the examples of his fellows. 

Query I] was: Do you think of anything in which 
the Junto may be serviceable to mankind, to their country, 
to their friends or to themselves? 

Here, verily, Franklin showed his paramount desire 
to be of service to others as well as to better his own 
condition. He evidently believed that in service is 
man’s greatest reward. 

Enough has been said here to show the spirit that 
actuated Franklin, and as the Junto lasted forty years it 
is certain that the leader was able to impart his spirit 
and influence to many others. The Junto was “‘the best. 
school of philosophy and morality that then existed,’” 
and eventually out of it grew the first public library— 
still flourishing—the city library of Philadelphia. Frank- 
lin was librarian, and for printing the library catalogue 
he was exempted from the annual dues for two years— 


about $5.00. 


Improved railroad conditions enabled modification of 
restrictions on eastern freight extending to printing paper 
and printing ink and dyestuffs, February 19th. Samuel 
Porcher of Philadelphia was appointed temporary head 
of the railroad administration’s purchasing department, 
presumably including printing. 
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Why Not the Printer? 


ROMPTED by the desire to economize during the 
stress of war conditions, writes an official of a 
printers’ organization, I had occasion to take a 

pair of shoes to be half soled and heeled. In my neigh- 
borhood were two shoe repairing stores and at the first 
one the owner, a Russian Jew unable to speak English 
correctly, dumfounded me by asking $1.85 for the work. 
Several months had elapsed since I had had similar work 
done and | questioned the justness of the price quoted. 
A certain underlying spirit of independence on the part 
of the cobbler prompted me to take the shoes away 
without giving him the order. Shopping, wasn't I, 
against the principles I preached to printers? Well, | 
visited a second store, this one kept by an Italian whose 
knowledge of the tongue spoken by us was even more 
limited than the Russian’s. The price? Just the same, 
$1.85. I asked him several questions and was amazed 
at what I learned. In the country four and one-half 
years. Landed in New York, worked his way out to the 
middle west and started for himself three years ago. Had 
he prospered? Judge for yourself. He had sent for his 
wife and child and in addition to having money saved 
he had bought a second-hand automobile which he used 
for pleasure principally, occasionally running down to the 
center of the town when he needed leather. 

In the same locality as these two humble, yet pros- 
perous tradesmen, is a printer who for years has struggled 
to make both ends meet. He refuses to join a printers’ 
organization, his excuse being that he cannot get the 
prices which the club members ask. Why? Because 
unlike his cobbler neighbors he hasn't the backbone to 
ask. His desire for work always gets the better of him. 
He allows the customer to dictate the price and he deals 
with corporations and firms who have dollars to his cents. 
The cobblers have no investment compared with the 
printer. No machinery except a polishing lathe, whereas 
the printer struggles to keep body and soul together with 
three platen presses and other machinery valued by him 
at over $2,500. The shoe repairers always have money. 
They don’t struggle to keep up an appearance and front, 
but they make real money out of their labors. They 
don’t even have an organization, but they use their 
brains which the Almighty has endowed them with. They 
extend no credit, and three nights a week they close 
promptly at 6:00 o'clock and leave the cares of business 
behind. Not so the printer; he kicks the press until 
after 11:00 o’clock some nights in order to get out work 
upon which he is really losing money and doesn't know it. 

He presses his boy into service sometimes, a lad of 
fourteen, who is rebellious because he isn’t paid for his 
work according to promise. The result is bad register 
on the small forms and a large percentage of spoiled 
material. Why, oh why, cannot this follower of Caxton 


be converted? His case is similar to hundreds, aye 
thousands, who are struggling under similar circum- 
stances. Their cry is the war is making things hard for 
them. Paper, ink and other materials have gone up 
sky-high, yet for fear of losing a job which they have done 
several times during the past few years they haven’t the 
nerve to raise their prices. Their customers expect to 
pay more, but these poor misguided, spineless individuals 
are wrecking their own lives, shattering their own con- 
stitutions and bringing up their families in poverty com- 
pared with almost a sphere of luxury which the cobbler’s 
wife and children enjoy. 

There are other cases to be related exactly opposite, 
but they are few and far between. Ina western city the 
printer was drafted, a lad of twenty-two. His mother 
was left with a shop on her hands, but she was a woman 
with business principles ingrained in her system. She 
knew nothing of the son’s trade, but she sought advice 
of the paper house with whom they had done business. 
Sell the plant if you can, but if you can’t go and see the 
secretary of the Typothetae, was told to her by the 
manager. She chose the latter course. She listened to 
what the secretary told her as to why so many printers 
failed. They didn’t charge enough. Her mind was 
open, no prejudice clouded her mentality as to competitors 
taking her customers. He preached and instilled into 
her system the necessity of a profit on everything, and 
she left with an injection of serum which still is working. 
The result has been she can lose a job without a quiver of 
an eyelid, knowing she can’t do everything she bids on. 
Her work is good and several customers leave their orders 
without a price. How does she know what to charge? 
She operates a cost system and if she is up against it she 
consults the secretary. Never a dispute has separated 
her froma customer. She discounts every bill, her credit 
is good, and out of the profits of her little business of 
three platens she has just bought a five-passenger car to 
take her family out whenever opportunity presents itself. 

The only woman member of the Typothetae in the 
city, she attends the meetings and listens with avidity to 
the talks of those who have the anxiety to improve con- 
ditions. She is a rara avis, of course, but if she hadn’t 
concentrated to do her best under trying circumstances 
she would have gone under and been almost harassed to 
death by creditors and other worries. Her boy has not 
yet ‘gone over,’ and every job she does she sends a copy 
to him with the price she bills it at. He wrote last month: 
‘Mother, you're a wonder. However can you get such 
prices? I never got more than $3.50 for a thousand 
letterheads and you are getting $5.00 and $5.50.” Her 
reply was motherly, but written with a wisdom obtained 
by experience: “‘Of course prices have gone up because 
we ve got to pay for this war; but, son, you never asked 
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enough to pay a fair return for your,own labor. That's 
why you were always short of money. Since | have 
been running things I’ve saved over $1,500.00 and when 
you come back I’m going to see that you don’t worry if 
your competitor does take a job. By the way, two of 
your friends have gone out of business, and Blank has 
been in here asking for a job. His excuse for failure was 
business was rotten and competition was too much. ” 

Would there were more women with the same caliber 
in the printing business! 


MAN SHALL NOT LIVE BY BREAD ALONE 


The printer who would successfully fill the place he 
has designed for himself—or, if the reader prefers to 
put it the other way, for which he has been designed— 
in the printing industry must needs rise above mere 
mercenary considerations. (Too many printers seem to 
be content just to paddle along barely keeping their 
heads above water.) The need of money and the desire 
to make it are perfectly legitimate incentives, but no 
one who does the best work in any line of endeavor ever 
does it for money merely. It is more than ever ever- 
lastingly true that “‘man shall not live by bread alone.” 


This well-worn text has many applications, but here 
it is Intended to point out that the printer who works 
merely for his bread and butter—in other words, who just 
keeps jogging along—generally gets no more out of life 
than a bare living. Of course he will blame “‘the other 
fellow,”’ and the “‘rotten conditions of business,” for his 
failure to do better, but the fact is his aim is altogether 
too low. 

Another application of the text is that he who has no 
delight in his work gets no joy out of his work. The 
successful printer is one who is proud of his product; 
not because it is his product, but because it is of more 
than average credit to those concerned in its production. 
This printer gets bread of his work plus satisfaction. But 
this is not enough. 

There is still another consideration. The printer who 
is really worth while must not only get his living—and 
while about it he might just as well get a good living— 
plus satisfaction with his product, but his aim should be 
high enough to cover a fair profit. 

To paraphrase another famous text, it may be said: 
Living, joy, profit, these three; but the greatest of these 
is profit. One reason why profit is the greatest item and 
the most desirable is that it is the hardest to secure and 
hardest to retain. It is elusive withal. It is well, of 
course, to make a living; it is better to get joy out of one’s 
labor; but best of all is it, to grow strong and secure out 
of the profits of one’s own industry. All these are 
possible, even though some printers—after almost a life- 
time spent at case and press—claim that “there ain’t no 
more money in the printin’ business.” 

Just aim high enough in estimates and charges to 
cover profits—and fair war-time profits at that—then 
will the road to success become straighter and easier, 
even though it is still on the upgrade. 


WISCONSIN NEWS 


Kaukauna now has but one weekly newspaper as the 
result of a consolidation of the Times and the Sun. The 
first-named publication is being conducted by a newly 
incorporated firm known as the Kaukauna Times Printing 
Company. The officers are: John McCoy, president 
and manager; C. W. Stribley, vice-president; B. W. 
Fargo, treasurer, and M. A. Raught, secretary. 

Charles E. Raught, senior member of the firm of 
Raught Bros., publishers of the Times, has left newspaper 
work after thirty-six years of active service. He recently 
took the position of cashier of the First National Bank 
here. The principal owner of the Kaukauna Sun was 
E. T. O’Brien, who for the past couple of years has been 
cashier of a bank at Kenosha, Wis. Al P. Schimberg, 
formerly manager and part owner of the Sun, will be 
connected with the Times. 3 

The new firm is strongly equipped with newspaper 
talent, which assures Kaukauna of one of the best weeklies 
in the country. 

H. L. Bushnell, for the past five years with the 
Rhinelander Publishing Company and for four years 
previous to that superintendent of the printing plant of 
the Herald-Leader of Menominee, Mich., has purchased 
the Rhinelander (Wis.) Herald. 

The Medford (Wis.) Sun, W. G. Liebig, publisher, has 


suspended publication temporarily. 


DENVER NEWS 


Among the new companies of interest to Denver 
printers is the Leadville Publishing & Printing Company, 
which has been incorporated for $50,000.00, the corpo- 
rators being Henry C. Butler, Frank E. Vaughn and 
J. A. Ewing. 

W. H. Kistler, president of the W. H. Kistler Sta- 
tionery Company, received a cable from his son, Major 
Earl Kistler, on March Ist, asking for 100 pounds of 
candy and 10,000 cigarettes to be sent each month to the 
men under his command. Needless to say an order was 
at once given for the requirements of the men. 

Frank Haffner of the Brock-Haffner Press has re- 
turned to Denver after a sojourn of nearly two months 
with his daughter on her ranch in the mountains. The 
condition of Mr. Haffner is causing considerable anxiety, 
as he is unable to get up from his bed. Mr. Haffner is 
one of the leading photo-engraving authorities in the 
country and he has a vast number of friends in the 
business outside of his home city who will await with 
anxiety better news of his health. 


AUTHORS FIGHT POSTAL RATE INCREASE 


The Authors League of America, which has its head- 
quarters at 33 West Forty-second Street, New York, has 
chosen its president, Rex Beach, as chairman of a legis- 
lative committee to try and secure the repeal of that part 
of the war revenue act which increases second-class postal 
rates. The existence of a majority of the national 
periodicals is threatened and writers and illustrators are 
vitally affected. 
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Good Manners Among Printers 


ject of Walter J. Berg’s talk at the regular 

Tuesday Luncheon of the Ben Franklin Club 
of Cincinnati, February 12th. This address of Mr. Berg 
is worth reading—read it. 

I propose to give you a little talk of about ten or 
fifteen minutes, and | am going to base it upon a part of 
an editorial which appeared in last Saturday Evening’s 
Times-Star. You all no doubt have read it—Let me 
read it again. 

‘The desire for possession is as old as human nature. 
It began before man wore his first skin garment or 
fashioned his first implement of stone. You see it in 
children before they are able to talk or walk. The 
desire for possession has been responsible for some of the 
most glaring evils of human society. But on the other 
hand it has played a great—perhaps the greatest—part 
in the development of our civilization. It has been the 
constant incentive to progress. The good it has ac- 
complished far outweighs the bad.” 


The Desire for Possession 


If the writer of that editorial stated the proposition 
clearly, and I think he has, it follows that there is a 
proper or legitimate ‘‘desire for possession,” and, on the 
other hand, an “improper or illegitimate desire.” 

The desire for the possession of any particular one 
thing, be it spiritual, physical or material, is creditable, 
only as that desire is based on principle, justice and truth. 

Desire for possession can only result in good, as that 
desire is based upon the rights of others. ’ Desire for 
possession will result in evil, just in proportion that it is 
based on injustice, avarice, arrogance and the disregard 
of the rights of others. 

It follows then, friends, that desire on the part of 
man, for possession of the right sort, is not only right but 
desirable as well as commendable. Such was the desire 
for possession that George Washington had, back in the 
days of 1776. Was that desire one of conquest and 
suppression? Or was it a desire inspired by a longing 
for the establishment of the rights of his fellow-country- 
men? You all know how his passion for liberty was 
gratified. The desire for possession, such as played on 
the heart strings of him whose birthday we today cele- 
brate, was a most holy one. Abraham Lincoln desired a 
possession—the liberty of the black man, and because 
of the righteousness of that desirable possession, in which 
was involved the rights of his fellowman, his name 
has gone down among the immortals of all time, and not 
only that, the fulfillment of that desire on his part placed 
our nation upon the pinnacle of fame in the eyes of all 
the civilized world. What inspired that desire for the 
possession of $50,000,000.00 and the call to arms on the 
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part of President McKinley, with which to fight for the 
liberation of the oppressed people of Cuba? These have 
all been desires of possession, based on justice, virtue and 
truth, and they have all played a wonderful part in the 
development of our civilization. 

Now, gentlemen, let me epitomize. In the business 
world there has been present that great element of desire 
of possession. Somehow we subconsciously link together 
the words “business world”’ with the idea of “desire for 
possession, and rightly so. For what purpose are we 
in business? That question can be answered in no un- 
certain way. We are in business because there is a 
desire for possession, and that desire for possession in 
the business life has given birth to an element, which we 
call competition. 

Now, men, you will all agree that there are various 
kinds of competition, fair and unfair, keen as well as 
open, just as well as unjust. Competition in business 
is an element in business that will obtain for all time. 
Weare all competitors—either fair or unfair. We are 
competitors with good manners or bad manners. We 
either compete in the open or we compete from ambush. 
We are competitors who wrong others and demoralize 
the business in which we are engaged, or we compete 
with a view to the rights of our fellow craftsmen, and thus 
elevate the status of the business which we represent. 

If I expect to find absolute honor among my com- 
petitors, I must prove myself honorable at all times 
under all conditions. 

I want to say to you, and I believe I can do so without 
the slightest fear of contradiction, that, especially 
among those who are members of our club, there is a most 
generous spirit of frankness, honor and fairness, in the 
matter of competition. There was a time, when among 
the printers of this city there existed an unworthy spirit 
of unfairness, bitterness and antagonism. I think, 
gentlemen, we ought to shake hands with ourselves in 
congratulation, in having had the advantage of an 
organization, to bring about such a favorable condition. 

In what way could we, as printers, get the confidence 
of the printing buying public more certainly and surely 
than by showing to these people that we have the utmost 
confidence in one another as printers? And that’s the very 
thing our club has done. We have come to the place 
where we are beginning to believe in each other. 

It was the martyred Lincoln who said: ““This nation 
can no longer exist half slave and half free—it must be 
all slave or all free,’’ and, gentlemen it became “‘free. ’ 

We, as printers, can no longer go on in ignorance of 
what it costs to do business, nor yet on doing work at 
less than cost in spite of our cost knowledge; neither can 


-we go on allowing the consumer to take advantage of the 


ignorance of others of our craft, without raising our hand 
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in protest! We must get what is right for ourselves as 
well as those who are our associates. We cannot exist 
half slave and half free. 


Printers in this city can no longer go on with a half 
backed confidence in one another, neither can they go 
on any longer with that milk and water spirit of keeping 
faith with one another. But the day has come, if the 
printer wants to keep step with his fellow businessman, 
he must be true to purpose, unflinching in his deter- 
mination to do his duty to his fellow craftsman, and 
honorable to the highest degree in all his undertakings. 
Again, I say, our business cannot succeed, half slave and 
half free. 

Now do not misunderstand me. I do not contend 
for a scheme of price fixing, nor yet collusion of any kind; 
but I plead for a spirit of candor, confidence and un- 
selfishness. I plead for a spirit of willingness to learn our 
true costs of doing business. I plead for a spirit of un- 
willingness to bill out our product at anything other than 
true cost, plus a fair profit. I plead for a spirit of abhor- 
rence to cut the profit on any work, not to say anything 
about the cutting of another man’s price. I am pleading 
with the big printer with his large battery of cylinders, 
as well as with the small printer with his nonpareil press 
and case of job type. I am pleading with the printer who 
has been in business a quarter of a century, as well as 
with him who has just left the case, thinking he can 
make more money as a master than he can as a journey- 
man printer. I plead with the young printer who thinks 
he can do work at a less figure because he does all of his 
own work. He should ask a better price because of the 
very fact that his own hands are doing his work, and it 
is being done better, and therefore should receive more 
for it. 

Now, gentlemen, there is another side to this propo- 
sition ‘the desire for possession.” 


The Desire of Possession—“‘Illegitimate’’ 


The desire of possession based on selfishness, greed and 
presumption, as stated in the little editorial I read to 
you, has been responsible for some of the most glaring 
evils of human society. 

Some of the old world powers, just as Germany in this 
day, have been examples of the spirit of illegitimate 
desire for possession. What has been the innate desire 
of Germany for the-past forty years, other than the 
possession of world power? Will she. succeed? No— 
Never. Why? Because her desire for possession is built 
upon the frail foundation of selfishness, deceit and in- 
justice. In her illegitimate desire for power, she is 
fooling her own people, she is trying to fool Russia, and 
according to recent reports has partly succeeded. She 
tried to fool Italy, and what I am about to say, I say 
reverently, she has tried to fool “God.” It was old 
honest Abe Lincoln who said: “You can fool a part of 
the people all the time, and all of the people a part of the 
time, but you cannot fool all of the people all of the 
time.” 

Mark you, Germany has failed in fooling Italy, she 
will ultimately fail in Russia, her own people won't be 


fooled much longer, and when Uncle Sam gets his heel on 
the kaiser’s neck, it may be in one, two, or even three 
years, but he sure will, then, Germany will have to 
answer to an avenging God, whose name has been brazenly 
and sacrilegiously used in trying to hide the real beast 
of prey, Prussian militarism.” 

Now, gentlemen, let me make the application, and 
then I am through. 

There are some printers in every community who 
try by various methods to “hog” all the work in sight. 
They say: “What we want is volume.” ‘Price,’ they 
say, “is not the important thing. Volume! Volume! 
We want volume!” And volume they are going to get, 
regardless of fair competition, fair dealings or anything 
else that is “ethical’’ or ““good mannered.” Look back, 
gentlemen, over some of the scrap heaps of failures in 
the printing business, and you will find those for the 
most part, who have been strong on ‘volume’ rather 
than strong in right business practice. Printers who 
practice this sort of thing, will have to learn the lesson 
that Germany is about to be taught, that might does 
not make right, and Germany will be relegated to the 
rear In the procession of the nations of the world, she will 
be outlawed by the commercial interests of the world, 
and rightly so—just as the printer should be outlawed 
who disobeys the laws of right business practice and pro- 
cedure, and persists in so doing. 

Another thing printers will have to learn is, that there 
is about so much printing to be done, and about so much 
work to go around, and that it is better for him to take 
his legitimate share at prices that are legitimate and 
succeed, rather than to get it into his head that he has a 
divine right, like Bill Hohenzollern, to grab it all. 

If Kaiser Bill had fought against his own selfishness 
and greed for “‘power,’ he would not have been com- 
pelled today to fight the entire world. In other words 
he’s got his foot in it, and like a cornered beast, he is 
breaking all the laws of humanity and decency to get by, * 
but he never will. It is only a picture of a printer who 
was going to equip himself with a plant that would startle 
the world—that is—for a little while. But the lean 
days came, he’s confronted with a battery of idle equip- 
ment, with a lot of idle but capable workmen which he 
does not want to lose, and what’s the result? A fight! 
An all around fight! A fight to keep his equipment 
moving, a fight to keep his regular help employed—he is 
cornered. He begins to slash his saber right and left. 
He cuts down his little Belgium competitor here, and 
ravishes that other little Belgium competitor there. He 
must get his overhead at least, he says. He's driven to 
questionable practices, and all with no result. He begins 
to bleed himself, and leaves others bleeding along the 
roadside. 

Now, in closing, gentlemen, let me ask you one ques- 
tion. Where would the printers of this city be today, 
with the small volume of work available in these war 
times, had it not been for the educational influence of 
our club, her encouragment to study ‘“‘costs’—her 
pleading for the “installation of systems of accounting,” 
her insistent cry for the necessity of “uniform estimating, ” 
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her determined effort to get you to insist on cost, plus a 
fair profit, her enterprising spirit of conducting “‘cost,” 
‘estimating’ and “‘salesmanship’’ classes—the encourage- 
ment she gives for the “free mixing with one another,” as 
honorable members of the craft, her demand to study the 
need of a 100 per cent betterment of our business con- 
ditions? Tell me, men, where would we have been today, 
had it not been for these encouraging influences of our 
club? You know and I know. 


Finally—Let us then take on new hope, and while the 
damnable kaiser and his cult are being disposed of by 
our “noble boys” at the front, and while for the most 
part, our presses are idle now, let us keep a stiff upper lip, 
let’s keep the home fires burning and let us be ready for 
that time when the flame in Europe shall then die down, 
and the last ember be charred on the ruins of the kaiser 
and Prussianism, and when the non-essentials shall once 
more come into their own—then, we, as printers, shall 
reap the harvest beyond all expectations, and woe to the 
fool printer who then fails to get all that is coming to him. 


REGEN TERRAIN PERS eCASES 


By Charles F. McElroy, General Counsel for the 
: Printing Trades Credit Association 

Atwell Printing & Binding Company vs. John Syks 
was a typical printers’ case in its general features. The 
customer claimed that the price was excessive and pro- 
duced estimators from Kenfield-Leach Company and the 
Rogers & Hall Company to prove it. As is usually the 
case when the facts are known, it appeared that they did 
not figure on the same specifications as the Atwell 
Company. The Kenfield-Leach man had figured on one 
size of type, whereas the job in question had been set in 
three different sizes. The Rogers & Hall man stated 
that the grade of paper he figured on was about $30.00 
cheaper than the paper used in the job. Both men 
stated that they thought the figures of the Atwell people 
were fair and reasonable in view of the conditions under 
which the work was turned out. Neither witness when 
making up his figures had known that he was being used 
to check up another firm’s job, but each supposed that 
he was bidding to get a job to do in his own shop, employ- 
ing the facilities available there. 

Another point which the defense tried to make use of 
was that the job had not been delivered, except a small 
portion, being held back by the Atwell Company until 
the balance of the bill should be paid. The defendant 
claimed that the job was to be C. O. D. and contended 
that unless it was actually delivered to him he was not 
obligated to pay for it. The printer denied that he 
agreed to deliver at all, but claamed that he had notified 
the customer from the first that the work would not be 
delivered until paid for. There was some argument as 
to whether the term C. O. D. covered that case as well as 
one where actual delivery was made, but the court 
evidently believed the printer instead of the customer 
and decided that there was no promise of delivery. 
Judgment was given for practically the full amount 


claimed, although a slight concession was made to the 
customer. 


Barnard & Miller, law printers, brought suit against 
Charles L. Johnson and the Auburn Park Masonic Temple 
Association for printing a brief and abstract used in the 
appeal of a case by those parties. The Masonic Temple 
Association was the owner of a building for which Johnson 
was the contractor and the suit arose out of a claim made 
by a sub-contractor against the contractor. In such 
cases, the statute requires the owner of the building to be 
joined as defendant, but the dispute was entirely between 
the two contractors. Defendant Charles L. Johnson 
claimed that the printing should be charged to his lawyer 
on the ground that he had paid the lawyer the money for 
this bill. The case did not come to trial, for Mr. Johnson 
finally admitted his liability and consented to have 
judgment entered against him. 

This case illustrates a legal question that has never 
been settled definitely in Illinois, and which sometime 
will require a case to be taken to the Supreme Court in 
order to establish a rule for printers to work by. 

The printer gets his orders for the brief and abstract 
from the lawyer. This is the custom of the profession 
and it is both natural and logical. The brief and abstract 
are prepared in the lawyer’s office; the proof must be 
read by him as no one else would understand it; the 
printed copies are delivered to him because he is the one 
who is to use them. In not one case out of a hundred 
does a printer ever deal with the client or see him or know 


-anything about him. The job is billed to the lawyer, 


who usually sends his personal check for it. 

In case the bill is not paid, to whom shall the printer 
look for his money? One’s first impulse probably is to 
say that he should look to the lawyer. Yet, on reflection, 
everyone realizes that the lawyer is not acting for himself, 
but for his client. It is his client who is bringing or de- 
fending the suit in question and who is paying the bills. 
The lawyer is merely the agent of the client. In ordering 
the printing of the brief and abstract he is carrying out 
his client’s instructions. He really is only a servant of 
his client and is doing what the client demands. 

Where the printer brings suit against the lawyer, the 
trial courts generally hold that the lawyer is not the 
principal debtor, but that he is an agent acting for a dis- 
closed principal. The very title of the case, “Amos 
Smith vs. Basil Jones,’ shows who is the principal for 
whom the attorney is agent. If he represents the 
plaintiff then he is the agent for Amos Smith, and Amos 
Smith is ultimately liable for the debt. 

The practice of the courts has not been uniform on this 
point, and the law printers might do well to co-operate 
and have the case carried to the Supreme Court in order 
to secure a definite rule for future guidance. 


Henry J. Armstrong, president of H. J. Armstrong & 
Co., Chicago, has bought the northwest corner of Sheridan 
Road and Bryn Mawr Avenue, for $42,500.00. It has a 
twelve-room brick and stone dwelling on a lot 125x150 
feet. 
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News Notes from the United 
Typothetae of America 


Progress and Achievement 


Within the past ninety days there have been achieved 
some notable results through the application of a portion 
of the program comprehended by the Co-operative Three- 
Year Plan. A review of what has been done in Northern 
Indiana the past month is of particular interest, and will 
illustrate what is in store for the printing industry. 

One strong feature of the Three-Year Plan is that of 
organizing all communities of printers. In entering the 
South Bend district there was found a responsiveness 
which permitted the application of this part of the pro- 
gram, and immediately there was taken a census-survey 
of printing conditions. The field representative, Mr. 
Edward T. Miller, succeeded in obtaining very complete 
returns, and through an exhibit of this data at well 
attended meetings, brought about the formation of a 
permanent organization. 

Thus, today there is in existence the St. Joseph Valley 
Typothetae, consisting of South Bend, Mishawaka, 
Elkhart, Goshen and LaPorte. This association has 
agreed to continue its work for at least two years. And 
it is significant to note that the membership of each 
plant includes all of the following: A membership in 
both the local and national organization; an arrangement 
for the installation of the Standard Cost Finding System; 
the study of, on the part of each member, the Standard 
Estimating and the Standard Salesmanship Courses; the 
use of the Standard Price List and all other standard 
features of the United Typothetae of America. 

For all of this, there is paid in dues only one lump 
sum, thus simplifying the affiliation and doing away with 
any possible complications. 

The thoroughness with which the St. Joseph Valley 
Typothetae has been organized and the keen desire on 
the part of the employing printers to participate in those 
measures which the United Typothetae of America is 
laying before them, is one of the most encouraging in- 
dications that the Three-Year Plan, in its actual opera- 
tion, 1s going to bring about stupendous results. 

What has been done by the St. Joseph Valley 
Typothetae of Northern Indiana is also being duplicated 
in other parts of the country, as the United Typothetae 
of America has now in the field four men demonstrating 
the Three-Year Plan. 

Among some organization printers one hears the 
prophecy that the calls for organization men by com- 
munities of printers will gradually exceed the supply of 
available men which the national organization will have 
at its disposal. Thus it behooves all communities of 
printers to anticipate this situation and lay before the 
national office now a report of their local conditions and 
desire for improvement. 


Field Activities 


James J. Vance, special representative of the United 
Typothetae of America, has completed a survey of con- 


ditions in Reading, Pa., and in addition to promoting the 
organization interests at this point is also giving personal 
attention to conditions in Trenton, N. J. 

As the culmination to a conference of printers held in 
Wichita, Kan., thellatter part of February, Representative 


ses W. McGlaughlin is now engaged in applying some 


constructive measures to the situation in Wichita. There 
is every promise of encouraging results in the territory 
in. and about this thriving city. Mr. McGlaughlin has 
plans for a return to Oklahoma in the very near future, as 
there are unfinished contracts for the installation of the 
cost finding system awaiting him there. 

A work of great importance to the printing industry 
has had the undivided attention of the committee on 
education for the past few weeks, and during this time 
F. W. Fillmore, head accountant, has been giving his 
time and co-operation to Henry P. Porter, chairman. 
The national office will,at an early date, make a complete © 
announcement regarding the result of this committee’s 
important and recent activity. 


The Composite Statement for 1917 


The national office is very desirous that all users of 
the Standard Cost Finding System make as early returns 
as possible of their statements of cost for 1917. Because 
of the increase in operating costs in printing plants, there 
is a steady demand for the latest compilation of average 
cost figures. The Composite Statement, when com- 
pleted, will admirably meet these requests, but it cannot 
be completed until full returns are made on the part of 
cost system users. 


St. Louis Association Adopts Trade Customs 
Within the past month the Ben Franklin Club of St. 


Louis took action in regard to trade customs, using, with 
one or two slight changes, those that have had the ap- 
proval of the national organization and its legal counsel. 
The adoption of these customs is an important matter 
in behalf of every community,and those cities which have 
not taken such action are urged to obtain from the 
national office a copy of its Standard Proposal Form, 
which includes these official trade customs. 


Secretary Borden on Various Trips 


Secretary Joseph A. Borden of the United Typothetae 
of America has, since the first of the year, devoted the 
major portion of his time on the road in the interests of 
the financial program of the Three-Year Plan. Within 
the past few weeks he has visited a number of cities in the 
central states, going as far west as Kansas City. 


Educational Courses 


Students of the standard educational courses of the 
organization continue to increase, particular interest 
being taken in the Standard Estimating Course. 

Men who have a knowledge of printing, a foundation 
upon which to acquire a broader knowledge, should 
promptly investigate the importance of the estimating 
and salesmanship courses, a thorough study of which 
will fit them to hold more important positions. As the 
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printing industry progresses, the demand for qualified 
men will increase, and to those who are prepared there 
will be no lack of opportunity for advancement. 

You are urged to write to 550 Transportation Building, 
Chicago; for full particulars. 


Membership Ualues 


There is every indication that printers are gradually 
obtaining a better comprehension of what the United 
Typothetae of America stands for, and the purpose and 
value of its educational and service measures. Corre- 
spondence to the national headquarters shows an increase 
in the practical use of existent affiliations, and this 
suggests that printers not now members should secure full 
information in regard to membership. 

The United Typothetae of America is but a group of 
printers endeavoring to improve conditions in general, 
and the strength and breadth of its work depends entirely 
upon the type and amount of support that employing 
printers as a whole give it. 

Never before in the history of the printing industry 
have conditions required the co-operative and unified 
action as at present, and this should prompt employing 
printers to thoroughly investigate the work of the United 
Typothetae of America, as a measure of protection to 
their individual establishments and community. 

The national office will gladly send any inquiring 
printer full information. 


The executive officers of the United Typothetae of 
America, President Benj. P. Moulton, First Vice-Presi- 
dent Arthur E. Southworth and Treasurer Fred W. Gage, 
met in conference at national headquarters on March 
15th, to consider important organization matters and to 
attend to official business. 


The field staff of the United Typothetae of America 
was very active during the past month, Representative 
Miller working in Indiana and Michigan, McGlaughlin in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, Vance in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey and Hillenbrand in California. Printers in all 
sections of the country are increasing their organization 
activities, fully realizing that it is only through organiza- 
tion effort that greater success can come to the industry 
and the field staff of the national organization is doing 
wonderful work in assisting these printers in the various 
localities. 

Mr. F. W. Fillmore, chief of staff of cost accountants 
of the United Typothetae of America, who has been 
spending the past month on special work in Boston, is 
now located at Nashville, Tenn., for a few weeks and will 
then proceed to Richmond, Va., performing accounting 
and cost installation work for members of the organization. 


Revisions to the Standard Price List were mailed 
about a month ago to holders of this book issued by the 
United Typothetae of America, and if any printers have 
not received these revisions they are requested to so 
notify national headquarters, 550 Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl., when revisions will be promptly furnished 
them. 


Members of the United Typothetae of America 
operating the Standard Cost System are urged to send to 
national headquarters as quickly as they possibly can, 
their statement of cost production for the year 1917. 


_ Considerable detail work is involved in recording these 


individual reports because they all must be handled from 
an analytical standpoint and members will be conferring 
a favor which will be greatly appreciated by the cost 
commission if they will send in their cost statement at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Within the past month many requests have been re- 
ceived from the members of the United Typothetae of 
America for copies of the book ‘‘Classification of Bindery 
Operations and Operation Numbers.’” This is a treatise 
showing records of bindery production and explaining a 
standard method of recording output which should be in 
operation in all the plants of members conducting bind- 
erles. [his treatise will be sent to members who will 
co-operate with the organization in collecting these pro- 
duction statistics. 

Secretary Joseph A. Borden of the United Typothetae 
of America has been spending the past few weeks in the 
central states in the interest of the Three-Year Co- 
operative Plan. Wherever Secretary Borden appears, he 
is most enthusiastically received by not only the printers, 
but those comprising the allied industries, which is an 
indication of the interest manifested in the Three-Year 
Plan about to be put into effect. 

The United Typothetae of America School of Printing 
at Indianapolis has just recently been loaned two addi- 
tional linotype machines by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. This will greatly facilitate the teaching of 
machine composition at the school. Mr. Wm. F. Fell of 
Philadelphia, president of the Wm. F. Fell Co., also 
president of the Typothetae of Philadelphia, presented 
the school with a large fireproof safe. ‘This gift is greatly 
appreciated for it fills a long-felt want. Superintendent 
T. G. McGrew of the school gratefully expresses his 
appreciation of the actions of the Mergenthaler Company 
and Mr. Fell, in which he is joined by the officers of the 


organization. 


FRANKLIN AND WAR ECONOMY 


Sally Bache, daughter of the noble Ben, once wrote 
her father for pins, lace and feathers from Paris, with 
which to decorate her person at the ““Embassadors’ or 
Gerard’s entertainments,’ and “when invited to spend 
a day with General Washington and his lady.” Franklin 
replied: “The war indeed may raise the prices of goods 
and the high taxes to support the war make frugality 
necessary. I cannot in conscience or in decency en- 
courage the contrary in furnishing my children with 
foolish modes and luxuries. If you wear your cambric 
ruffles, as I do, and take care not to mend the holes, they 
will come in time to be lace; and feathers, my dear girl, 
may be had in America from every cock’s tail.” 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company pays its regul ar 
214 per cent quarterly dividend March 3lst to stock of 
record March 2nd. 
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News Notes 


The Litchfield Printing House and the News-Monitor 
Company of Litchfield, IIl., has been dissolved. 


The Massac Journal-Republican and the Metropolis 
Herald of Livingston, IIl., have been consolidated. 


The Reade Publishing Corporation, Wilmington, Del., 
has been formed, with $100,000.00 capital, to do general 
publishing and printing. 


The Slavie Publishing Company, Chicago, was in- 
corporated March 15th, capital $20,000.00, by Frank J. 
Fara, Joseph L. Tupy and E. A. Jaburek. 


Clifford F. Hall, president of the Implement and 
Tractor Trade Journal Company of Kansas City, died 
in that city March 12th, aged sixty-two. 


The Great Lakes Bulletin is a new daily issued from 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. Newspaper 
men who have enlisted are the publishers. 


The American Type Founders Company's quarterly 
dividends of 134 per cent on preferred and | per cent on 


common are payable April 15th to stock of record April 
10th. 


The Central Press Printing Company, Chicago, 
capital $2,500.00, was incorporated March 18th by 
Charles E. Gaerte, Arthur W. Wallace and Otto W. 


Jurgens. 


The Cline Electric Manufacturing Company continues 
to do a nice business in pressroom equipment as well as 
equipping typesetting machines. New York especially 
has lately been a good field for the company. 


The Manz Engraving Company, Chicago, is building 
an addition to its plant which will about double capacity. 
It is being rushed and is particularly noticeable when 
building in general is practically at a standstill. 


The Regan Printing House has had five of its presses 
equipped with automatic extension delivery. Both this 
plant and the Peterson Linotyping Company’s plant are 
very busy and have work to keep them so for ninety days. 


Robert Bolling, son of George W. Bolling, publisher 
of the Daily Calumet, passed the examination for American 
aviator service. He had returned home after early 
experience in driving an American ambulance in France 
near Verdun and elsewhere. 


The equipment of the bankrupt Crow Composition 
Company, 711 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, was sold 
at auction March 1/4th. It included three typesetting 
machines, twelve magazines, furnace, saw, motors, proof 
press and composing room accessories. 


The paper shortage in Great Britain has brought 
about restriction of the daily papers. The London 
Times is limited to 120,000 copies and has put its price 
back to 6 cents. Each purchaser of a daily paper has to 
agree to share it with at least one more reader. One 
paper sends out a single sheet edition. Newsprint is 


$8.25 per 100 pounds and little to be had. 


Hedstrom & Barry, printers and binders, Chicago, 
were robbed of $1,840.00 March 19th. Henry Isler, 
shipping clerk, who always went to the National City 
Bank at Monroe and Dearborn Streets for money for the 
payroll, was held up at 11:30 a. m., under the viaduct at 
Harrison Street. He said three men threatened him with 
two revolvers and forced him to give up the money. 


The Nebraska Farmer Company of Lincoln, Neb., 
has purchased the Twentieth Century Farmer and equip- 
ment from the Bee Publishing Company of Omaha for 
$125,000.00. It is to be consolidated with the Nebraska 
Farmer in April. The purchase includes a 64-page two- 
color Hoe perfecting press and a fine electrotyping plant. 
A building is to be constructed in Lincoln to house the 
plant. 


President Wilson sent a reply to President Latham 
of the Iroquois Club in regard to the invitation to address 
the club on Thomas Jefferson’s birthday anniversary. 
The president wished it were possible, but his daily duties 
made it necessary to decline. Invitations were also sent 
by the club to Paderewski and to Secretary McAdoo, 
asking the latter to start the campaign here April 6th for 
the Third Liberty Loan, intending to have a big meeting 
if he comes. 


George Sutherland, publisher of the Western British- 
American and the Canadian American, died March 6th 
at Washington Park Hospital, Chicago, following an 
operation two weeks previously. He was born in Suther- 
landshire, Scotland, fifty-eight years ago and came to 
Chicago in 1880. Seven years later, two of the years 
being spent in Canada, he started as a newspaper pub- 
lisher. He was a Mason and also a member of several 
clubs. After services in Chicago, his body was taken 
for burial to Embro, Ont. Three children survive, his 


wife having died in 1916. 


The Butlerite is a neatly printed illustrated monthly 
for the general improvement and interest of all connected 
with the J. W. Butler Paper Company. It is edited by 
Sales and Advertising Manager E. A. Julius. Good 
business counsel and personal items, including sports, 
have a tendency to bring all closer together. Supple- 
mentary to this are meetings in which instruction and 
entertainment are combined. Specialization is also re- 
sorted to in the way of monthly drives for selected brands 
of paper. Anything that stimulates the interest of 
employees in the house wherein they are employed will 
prove of value, particularly when their own progress keeps 
pace with the business. 


Brevity is still popular with a customer; when you are 
trying to sell a job don't try to beat the long-distance 
conversation record. 


A strong and virile life is like a ship of war which has 
its place in the allied fleet; it can share its strength and 
discipline, but can also go forth alone in the solitude of 
the infinite sea. 
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Talkative printers are usually open-faced. 


Printers with real troubles never advertise them. 


Self-confidence and trust is the essence of heroism. 


Be true; then you can expect others to be true to you. 


When a printer is right he can afford to wait his turn. 


Everything comes to those printers who refuse to 
wait. 


* The better the tardy printer’s excuse, the worse the 
reason. 


About the dearest thing on this earth is a cheap 
printer. 


Contentment consists in having a great deal to do, and 
doing it. 


The more a printer talks, the less time he has for 
success. 


The fewer enemies a printer has the less one hears 
about him. 


The harvest of peace is produced from the seed of 
contentment. 


A cheerful, happy, human printer is a big asset in any 
organization. 


Personal liberty is not the right of one person; it is 
the right of all. 


A printer boasts of his bad habits only when they are 
the best he has. 


Too many printers pay for the things they are too 
lazy to work for. 


The happiness of one’s life depends upon the character 
of one’s thoughts. 


Order is to take the measure of one’s duties and make 
one’s rights respected. 


Fear of being found out is responsible for many a 
printer's respectability. 

“Tomorrow will prove all 
squared off right today.” 


right if you only get 


Nothing is impossible for the printer who can will; it 
is the only law of success. 


Too many printers are incapable of doing their own 
figuring; they let their customers do it for them. 


What a glorious time it would be for printers if the 
fussy customers would lose their tempers for good. 


Occasionally there are printers who would rather pay 
their debts than be bored to death by bill collectors. 


The growling, carping, fault-finding critic is shunned 
by all; let us radiate sunshine and not look on the dark 
side. 


The best printer co-operator is he who gets pleasure 
in doing things in the other fellows way—except slashing 
prices. 


Discontent is the generator of action; it counteracts 
inertia, vanishes smug satisfaction and jeers at small 
achievements. 


Little things are sent to try the patience of all, but 
the majority arise wholly from self-ignorance and lack 
of self-control. 


The printer who counts among his fellows is not the 
one who dodges work, but he who rejoices in helping 
whenever he can. 


Time economizing is more Important than money- 
economizing, for the right use of time is the price of 
every earthly accomplishment and reward. 
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Many a printer’s belief in his superior wisdom as to 
costs, makes a fool of him. 


The convictions of a number of printers ought to be 
sufficient to convict them. 


“Whilst we are considering where to begin, it is often 
too late to act.’’—Cervantes. 


“He that labors is tempted by one devil; he that is 
idle is tempted by a thousand.”’ 


Occasionally the printing world blazes with genius, 
but the flickers are innumerable. 


Poverty is no disgrace, but a printer rightly observes 
it is overshadowed by discomfort. 


After a printer gets about so full he can make himself 
believe that others think him sober. 


How easy it is for a printer to forgive an enemy when 
he is in a position to do him a favor. 


Serving your brother printer is a pathway to success; 
it is a simple duty all can understand. 


A charitable printer gives according to his means, a 
miserly one according to his meanness. 


Ignorance among printers may not be bliss, but it 
usually generates a lot of contentment. 


Printers is some cases are like knives; in getting sharp 
they lose more or less of their best mettle. 


A little soft soap judiciously applied by a purchasing 
agent pulls the wool over the printers’ eyes. 


Many a printer who has a reputation for talking too 
much doesn’t talk enough at the right time. 

It’s one thing for a printer to shoulder a responsibility 
and quite another matter to get away with it. 


Mankind worships the goddess Success, but thinks 
too little of the means by which it is attained. 


“T generally found that the man who was good at an 
excuse was good for nothing.” —Ben Franklin. 


It may be all right for a printer to give credit where 
credit is due, but spot cash is always preferable. 


Don’t despise the self-made man because he hasn’t 
been in college; he may be long on common sense. 

Be just; you can never tell how soon the fellow to 
whom you are unjust will have the screws on you. 


Experience teaches us that personality hasn’t much 
show unless it carries with it the ability to get business. 


There is no camouflaging a flattened purse on which 
the iron wheels of the chariot of necessity have rolled. 


‘There is an hour in each man’s life appointed 
To make his happiness, if then he seize it.’’ 


“The great thing in the world today is not so much 
where we stand, but in what direction we are moving. 


A printer must have confidence in himself; get the 
idea that you are as good as your competitor and then 
prove it. 

One of the hardest things for a printer to do is to 
make a sacrifice hit. This is not only true in baseball 
but also in human affairs. 


HOLD YOUR LIBERTY BONDS 


One who subscribes for a Liberty Bond and gets 
credit as a patriot for doing so is not acting patriotically 
if he immediately sells that bond, that is, unless he im- 
peratively needs the money, says Secretary McAdoo. 
It is not the mere subscription that helps the government, 
it is the actual loan; shifting the bond to some one else 
does not help. 

The same objection lies to exchanging: Liberty Loan 
Bonds in trade. Merchants offering to take Liberty 
Loan Bonds in exchange for merchandise are doubtless 
actuated by patriotic motives, but ,such transactions 
tend to defeat a primary object of the bond sale, the 
encouraging of thrift and the discouraging of expendi- 
tures. Bonds so exchanged are in most cases immediately 
sold on the open market, which tends to depress the 
market price and affect adversely the sales of future 
issues. 

Secretary McAdoo expressly states that there is no 
desire on the part of the government to. prevent or in- 
terfere with legitimate trading, in good faith, in Liberty 
Bonds. 

It is one of the great objects of the treasury department 
to have these bonds held as permanent investments by 
the people and paid for out of savings, thus at once pro- 
viding funds for the government and conserving labor 
and material. ' 

There are the soundest reasons for holding Liberty 
Bonds. Their quotations under par on the stock ex- 
change means a loss only to those who sell. The financial 


history of the United States shows that in times of peace 


all of its bonds have gone above par, some as high as 139. 
The tremendous growth of our resources and of our 
trade, our domestic trade alone having increased from 
$30,000,000,000.00 to $64,000;,000,000.00 in the last four 
years, warrants the belief that our government bonds are 
the soundest investments in the world and with the 
restoration of peace conditions will command a handsome 
premium in the market. 
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Bankers Advise Tightening Credits 


ORD has been passed out by the government 

WV through the Federal Reserve Banks that 

bankers throughout the country are to advise 

their customers generally to tighten up on credits. It is 

recognized as very essential that this should be strictly 

observed to combat the economic changes which are 

brought about by the altered conditions which the 
country is facing. 

This should be a warning to printers who in the past 
have not been as careful as they might be in the 
matter of extending credits. Those who do not heed 
the warning will rue it. Competition in the past 
has ruled the situation, and among some has proved a 
Nemesis, leading to most undesirable positions for those 
who have not been cautious. 

In Chicago the Printing Trades Credit Association 
has operated for years, and those who have used the 
services of the organization know full well its value. 
Information is on file which is not to be obtained through 
any other channel. The knowledge of undesirables is 
at the disposal of all who seek its aid, and why it is not 
used more by printers is a problem which is hard to solve. 
Members of the printing and allied trades are strongly 
urged to call up when next a new customer seeks to open 
an account. Do it before any time is wasted in figuring 
ajob. To be foresighted is better than to be hindsighted. 

To show the value of co-operation on credits and using 
the machinery of an organization to collect accounts 
which are overdue it is only necessary to quote what last 
year was accomplished in Detroit, where a live, up-to-date 
printers’ organization is operated. The figures of the 
department handling the delinquent accounts show that 
$17,371.02 was collected through the office of the secretary 
as against $12,648.01 in the preceding twelve months. 
What is done in the city of Detroit can be done elsewhere. 
All that is needed is the determination to concentrate. 
And printers must do it to survive the upheaval and the 
straightening-out process now going on. 

The followers of the art preservative have had the 
stigma cast upon them long enough of not being attentive 
enough to business ethics which rule other lines of en- 
deavor. The writing on the wall must be heeded or 
disaster will be encountered. The rocks in the business 
stream will founder the best craft if the shock is too 
great. So the advice is to steer clear and smooth sailing 
will result. . 

In Denver, on February 21st, decision was rendered 
by Judge Bray in an interesting case where a firm of 
printers, C. M. Stafford & Co., brought an action against 
an automobile garage owner, for a disputed account. 
Judgment was rendered for the plaintiff for $72.80, and 
it was secured mainly because it was clearly established 
by the evidence of Secretary Henry Allen of the Denver 


Typothetae that the cost of hand composition was $1.50 
and job presswork 80 cents an hour. The defendant’s 
counsel tried hard to shake the testimony, and sought to 
ridicule to the Court that while it was shown the plaintiff 
only paid 55 cents an hour to his compositor the 
overhead brought the actual cost up to $1.50. Knowl- 
edge of statistics and an unshakable front together with 
a copy of the endorsement of Chairman E. N. Hurley of 
the Federal Trade Commission of the Standard Uniform 
Cost System had its effect. 

A sample of the cross-examination is interesting. 

Counsel: The evidence shows the plaintiff only 
charged $1.10 on this work. Do you mean to tell his 
honor that every hour of composition sold by Mr. Stafford 
produced an actual loss to him of 40 cents per hour? 

Witness: Yes, sir. 

Counsel: How do you know? 

Witness: By a knowledge of the average prices 
prevalent in Denver by those shops operating the Stand- 
ard Uniform Cost System approved by the U. S. Govern- 
ment through the chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, a copy of which | produce. 

Counsel: It is ridiculous, a gross profit of 200 per cent. 

Witness: The law of averages shows this not only in 
Denver but throughout the country with a payroli of 
over a million and a half of actual time considered. 


The Judge: Of course, we are only concerned with 
conditions in Denver. 
Witness: I know, your honor, but I am using the 


figures throughout the country to corroborate what our 
findings are here. 

When evidence was given for the defense, C. M. 
Davis, a local printer, gave evidence and testified as to 
what he would estimate to reprint the job for. With the 
author’s charges and the alteration of the quantity 
ordered after the first order had nearly been completed, 
his figures were almost the same as those claimed by the 
plaintiff who, by the way, executed the order without a 
price quotation. 

Counsel for Plaintiff: Mr. Davis, what have you 
figured composition at? 


Witness: One dollar and a half. 

Counsel: You heard the evidence of Mr. Allen? 
Witness: Yes, sir. 

Counsel: Then his contention that the plaintiff lost 


40 cents per hour on every hour charged is correct? 


Witness: Well, I won't— 

Counsel: Answer my question. Yes, or no! 
‘Witness hesitates. 

The Judge: Answer his question. 

Witness: I want to say— 

The Judge: No, no; answer his question. 
Witness: Yes, I suppose so. 
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And the Denver printers, through its Typothetae, 
secured a decision which was not only just but in keeping 
with what is being preached by organization officials 
throughout the United States. Through the counsel 
not being familiar with the technical terms of printing, 
such as press proofs, authors’ corrections, make-ready, 
work and turn forms, running the job two on, press 
numbering and such printing jargon, the case occupied 
much more time than it should. But in the main it was 
shown what proper organization can accomplish for its 
memkers in protecting them from their customers who 
place a job on an open price and then dispute the figures 
three months or more afterwards when payment is re- 
quested. 

Printers should not hesitate to place in the hands of 
their organization officials any account which is over 
ninety days old. Every day that goes by over that time 
makes it more difficult to collect. Of course, knowledge 
of conditions should be exercised, and discretion used 
with customers who are known to be reliable and who, 
like the printers themselves, sometimes may be a little 
short on the possession of the “long green.”’ 

If printers in all communities would get together like 
the wholesale grocers, the packers, the lumber interest, 
and for a matter of that, the paper jobbers, and compare 
and exchange notes on credits, there would be fewer 
sleepless nights. The number of duplicate, uncollectible 
accounts is enormous. And the reason: Greed for 
work at any cost, and a disregard for business protection 
by inquiring if the firm is worthy of the extension of 
credit. 

As a rule a member of an organization can save the 
cost of his dues many times a year by calling on the 
credit department of the organization. Printers are 
in business for a profit and they cannot afford to dis- 
regard the principles of self-protection which credit in- 
formation affords. If a printer is not paid how, under 
the laws which govern supply and demand, can he 
continue on the high and dry path of good-credit-rating 
which entitles him to take his rightful place among other 
merchants? ; 

Motto: ‘Tighten up reasonably on credits, and always 
get a line on new customers. 


THE WORRYING PRINTER 


Nothing is so harmful as worry. It will tear down the 
system of the hardiest printer, and make him a nervous 
wreck. There are so many phases confronting the trade 
now that cause the printer who is not sure of his cost of 
production to think that he has not followed the teach- 
ings inculcated by the progressive, up-to-date organiza- 
tion printers who have had the prescience to prepare for 
a rainy day. 

Worry, whether real or fancied, is a powerful nagger of 
nerves. Libraries have been written and _ religions 
founded upon the means for muzzling this predacious 
pirate, this robber of reason and thief of tranquillity, but 
in every instance we get back to two principles—avoid 
and don't. 


If you can’t keep clear of the cause of worry, why 
“forget it.’ Anything that will help bring about this 
condition—whether it is Marcus Aurelius or Charley 
Chaplin—is admirable, commendable and desirable. 

Nothing really upsets the calm, self-satisfied pessimist 
when he is fixed in his belief that everything is wrong and 
the country is going to the dogs, so much as to encounter 
a real optimist who is everlastingly soaking up faith and 
hope and radiating more optimism. 


The difference ‘twixt the pessimist and optimist is very, very droll; 
The optimist sees the doughnut, but the pessimist sees the hole. 


There is truth in this couplet. After all, in this hum- 
drum business life, the world likes a hopeful, sunny, 
buoyant character, shunning gloomy pessimists who see 
only failure ahead. 

Mixing with your fellow printers is the best gloom dis- 
peller recommended by Benjamin Franklin, endorsed by 
Dr. Typothetae and dispensed by the organizations 
bearing their name throughout the country. The cost 
of their fees is not prohibitive, but the efficacy of their 
treatment to pessimistic printers is unchallengable. 

In Chicago the offices are on the third floor of the 
Monadnock Building, and Doctors Woodfield, Nelson 
and Kagey are always waiting to prescribe. If needed, 
specialists can be procured for any trouble that needs a 
diagnosis and results are guaranteed. 


WASHINGTON BIDS 
Ben Franklin Monthly: 


Gentlemen—Your note in the December number in 
connection with an estimate on a job of printing tax 
receipts to the effect that bids may often make people 
wonder if printers know their business certainly applies 
to Washington. Here is an example: A Washington 
party that evidently thought they were trying to save 
money got bids from five local printers on 6x9 dodgers, 
news stock, and about 107 words in copy. Five thousand 
wanted at once and a possibility of another 5,000 within 
a week. The bids on the first and second 5,000 were as 


follows: 


$7.50 $8.50 $10.00 $10.50 $15.50 


$5.00 $7.00 $800 $850 — $11.00 
The second bid of $8.50 and $7.00 landed the job and 
the first 5,000 was based as follows: 


Composition: sit4e5..., Gee bee ee ee ee $1.35 
Locketp. se Jaan feet ok cock ae a .10 
Makesréady i idcn thea heck ae, ee ee 15 
Tee Pan ee ie cae ge ew 15 

Stock—24x36—32, news, 315 sheets, 16 to a sheet. 
Stockscost: 014 peril beeen aE 1.30 
Proftiandihandling, 7 ee aa ace 7 pens ee ee 35 
Washi-itp cso eee ei ea ee, 10 
Runs ce cee nok Sette che i Bee Jee et a 5.00 
Lotal Soe ake Son eee eee, Re $8.50 


The first, third, fourth and fifth bidders are all well 
known and good sized firms. We can only see a good 
sized loss had the lowest bidder landed the job. It was 
set one line 36 pt., seven lines 24 pt., six lines 18 pt., 
eleven lines 14 pt. If you can find room please criticize. 
We find your paper very helpful and has saved our 
subscription price many times over. 

THE COLONIAL PRESS. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


AR-TIME conditions which confront the 

printing business in its various phases will be 

discussed at the annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs which will be held at San 
Francisco, July 7th to I 1th. 

Attending this convention will be printers from every 
section of the country and it has been suggested by the 
program committee of the Graphic Arts department of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs that this convention 
will afford an uncommon opportunity for printers who are 
particularly interested in the rendering of an advertising 
service, to find the solution to some of the war-time 
problems which confront them. 

The San Francisco convention will be centered about 
the serious discussion of plans for making advertising 
effective as a factor in winning the war, and the decision 
of the officers of the advertising association to hold the 
convention has the strong endorsement of official Wash- 
ington. 

This endorsement has been given for two reasons. In 
the first place, Washington officials realize that business 
must be kept going as strongly as possible, and, in the 
second place, President Wilson and other high officials 
at Washington have learned from practical experience 
what it is possible for advertising men of the country to 
do, through the employment of advertising, to help win 
the war speedily. 

The San Francisco convention will be an occasion 
upon which advertising people from every section of the 
country will get together for the purpose of planning the 
closest possible co-operation with the new division of 
advertising of the government committee on public 
information. 

As the result of a recent arrangement, all the local 
work of the division of advertising in cities which have 
advertising clubs, will be cleared through these local 
organizations, which has given local advertising clubs a 
new significance in their own communities. 

In addition to the help which the printer will obtain 
in the sessions of his own departmental meetings at San 
Francisco, the program committee predicts there will be 
much of value to him in the general sessions, while the 
advertising exhibit which is being arranged will offer 
hundreds of direct, practical suggestions. 

‘‘A printer who goes to the San Francisco convention 
with his notebook and who will spend a few hours in the 
advertising exhibit jotting down interesting and helpful 
things which he sees,’ says P. S. Florea, executive manager 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs, “‘will find that the 
convention trip is an investment and not an expense. 
We are striving for a large attendance at San Francisco 
both because we want the convention to be of maximum 
aid to trade, and because we want the business men of 


this country to have the greatest possible opportunity to 
know what patriotic advertising can do for our govern- 
ment in time of war.” 


A BADGE OF HONOR 


A Liberty Loan button is a badge of honor. Right- 
fully obtained it marks the wearer as one who has per- 
formed a distinct, definite service to the country. 


Not all can fight, not all can work directly for the 
government; but in buying a Liberty Loan Bond, or War 
Savings Stamps, every American renders some service to 
the nation. It has been put within the reach and power 
of every citizen to aid the United States financially; it is 
a poor American who withholds support from the govern- 
ment, from our soldiers and sailors fronting death on 
battlefields and oceans. 


Iron crosses to German soldiers, and diamond orders 
exchanged between Turkish and German sovereigns may 
be but the honors of atrocity. But a Liberty Loan 
button, simple as it is, signifies a patriotic duty done and 
is an insignia of honor. 


FRANKLIN'S HOMELY ILLUSTRATION 
ADAPTED © 


“Sensible people,’’ said Ben to his sister Jane, “will 
give a bucket of water to a dry pump in order that they 
may afterwards get a plentiful supply.” 

Sensible printers support the trade organization in 
order that they may reap all accruing advantages. 

Sensible printers install a cost system in order that 
they may know something definite and vital about their 
own affairs. 

Are these “dry pumps?” Sure they are. A pump 
has no value whatever except through its use. A trade 
organization only exists to benefit its members; unless 
utilized it can serve no directly useful end. A cost 
system has no virtue in itself—it is a means to an end. 
It furnishes cost knowledge, but cost knowledge un- 
applied is without power. 

As the town pump in Franklin’s day only responded 
with a supply when it was utilized, so the machinery of 
organization and of cost system only furnish means to 
encompass results as the members apply the power. 

Keep the pump well primed. With constant use any 
old pump will furnish abundantly for all who use it— 
not only for priming purposes, but for the sustenance and 
profit of all within its sphere of activities. 


A good many people would rather blame a printer for 
what he doesn’t do than give him credit for what he does. 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


CARRIED IN STOCK CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 


FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT BY ALL 
SELLING HOUSES 
OF THE AMERICAN 


CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTERS 
DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
THE HARTFORD PRESS 


TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


THE NATIONAL PRESS 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 

PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 

GOLDING MACHINERY 

CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
HAMILTON WOOD GOODS 


THE NEWEST LINE 
Hamilton Steel 
Equipments for 
Printing Plants 


ARE THE BEST 


Also a Complete Line of Composing and 


Press Room Necessities, including 


TYPE, BORDERS & ORNAMENTS 
METAL LEADS & SLUGS 


IN STRIPS AND CUT 
METAL FURNITURE 
BRASS RULE 


IN STRIPS AND LABOR-SAVING 


HAND NUMBERING MACHINES 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


ANGLE INK KNIVES 
AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
“AMERICAN STAPLESET BENZINE & LYE BRUSHES 
TYPE THE BEST IN ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
ANY CASE” PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 
RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


BOSTON, MASS. RICHMOND, VAi -CLEVELAND, OHIO Sa LOUIS, MO. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
NEW YORK CITY “ATLANTA, GA. DETROIT, MICH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ~~ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. BUFFALO, N.Y. GHIGAG OF 1 LiL KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 
BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. CINCINNATI, OHIO DENVER, COLO. SPOKANE, WASH. 


Set in members of the’Cloister Family 
: In. Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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The Biter Bit 


which has its moral. In a certain city which 


OW and again the boomerang comes back and 
2 spreads disaster in its wake. Listen to a story 


shall be nameless, a certain printing firm has been 
operating under conditions which demoralized the trade. 
Always a little under the other man as far as price was 
concerned. The salesman was an order-taker—a rubber 
stamp, with no initiative in his make-up. “We want 
the work; we are not particularly busy just now and can 
give you service. This was one pet phrase. Another, 
“T’m willing to take it 10 per cent under the bid of Blank 
& Company.’ To his sorrow a live wire from Blank’s 
heard of the boast and this is where the joke is funny to 
everybody but the firm who landed a job which was a 
“put up’ one. 


Bids were invited for the printing of a monthly price 
list. Fifty thousand copies were stipulated and they 
had to be printed in a colored ink and folded twice to fit 
a number ten envelope. The job figured around $400.00, 
and seven bids were invited. The representative of 
Blank & Company kept closely in touch with the situation. 
Their prices are always fair, based on the knowledge of 
what it costs them to operate. A little judicious handling 
of the situation enabled them to find out that the house 
a little under everyone else's bid was not in; the waiting 
game was being played. So Blank’s price went in 
$325.00. The purchasing agent, an oily individual, 
opened the envelope and didn’t bat an eye. “It looks as 
if you will get the job,” was his remark. ‘““Then I must 
have made a mistake,’ said the salesman with a poker 
face. “No, indeed, you're only a five dollar note lower 
than one other price,’ said Mr. Ananias, the buyer, “but 
I have one more firm to hear from.” That was at 3:00 
o'clock in the afternoon; at 5:00 o'clock, Blank’s man 
went in to raise his price $50.00, but he didn’t have a 
chance, because he was suavely told he had been beaten 
by a few dollars. The ruse had worked on both sides. 
Blank had made his unfair competitor take a job for a 
year at least $50.00 a month below cost, and the firm 
had secured a $600.00 reduction on a year’s contract. 


Why do such things, sordid in their character, have 
to take place? The firm placing the work is rated at 
$175,000.00 “‘good,” and can afford to pay a proper 
price. The printing concern without a knowledge of 
what the job is worth is saddled with an unprofitable 
monthly contract, and the printing industry is so much 
weakened by such a complication. Is there any other 
industry in which such practices have to be resorted to? 
We think not, yet until the light breaks through the 
dense darkness which engulfs some printers, ignorance 
will prevail and experience will teach them better at an 
expensive price for the lesson. 

There is no more pitiful condition than that caused By 
situations which are brought about by sheer ignorance. 
It is responsible for more crimes against society than 
anything else, and surely it is a crime for businesses to 
operate without a knowledge of what it ‘costs to produce, 
especially when it is backed up with the cupidity of those 


‘who will let others make their prices for them just}for 


the satisfaction of seeing the machinery of the workrooms 


turning. a 
The details of the job in question follow: 
DtOck== 1670 bewotmoe ca oa Goat oc peri banyan amen Hat $140.00 
Vem per cei OL MAnGiINg wenels Lacie rae oa coe Stadia dee Pieter’ 14.00 
Composition and lock-up—thirty-five hours at $1.50................2.. 52.50 
Oneksetvolsplatesmemer ta teat cnc ake nee OL roe hate ann: 24.75 
Make-ready=-tourshours at-o2-000ss. nea eee eee eee oe ces 8.00 
Presswork—twenty-five hours at $2.00.......2.......000--cwevsccccves 50.00 
Ink==twentyspoundsiat) SUcwi en. sheen hele os senses deseo le de. a 16.00 
Eolding= U0 Nisate Sit20 sie yah ince ne sees. one PD ae 60.00 
Guttingtandédeliveryapaawe ute ate: oat eee k Re: 7.50 
Rrofita25 percent persn sccriet ae ae 2, VARI cota oe. ths ee olen 93.19 
rots URWIMe > tee BA rials s UPSfiead We Ly. $465.94 
And yet the job sold for $315.00! Isn’t this heart- 
breaking? 


THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 


The bill recently introduced in Congress for the 
creation of the “War Finance Corporation’ with a capital 
stock of $500,000,000.00, all of which is to be subscribed 
by the United States, should be regarded, says Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo, primarily as a measure to 
enable the banks, both national and state banks and 
trust companies, to continue to furnish essential credits 
for industries and enterprises necessary or contributory 
to the prosecution of the war. 

The government has made and is making through the 
Liberty Loans such large demands upon the lendable 
capital of the country that the banks often have been 
prevented from giving needed help to private enterprises, 
some of which are performing vital service in connection 
with the war. 

The War Finance Corporation is designed as a war 
measure to give relief from this condition during the 
period of the war and Secretary McAdoo asserts that the 
mere existence of the corporation would of itself do so 
much to maintain confidence that its actual aid would be 
necessary only in relatively few cases. 

This is no hastily conceived legislation. Secretary 
McAdoo has taken the most expert advice available and 
the methods adopted in the other countries at war have 
been thoroughly studied. The proposed law embodies 
the basic principles of similar laws which have been tried 
in Europe. Its purpose is to attain the most efficient 
use of our country’s tremendous financial resources for 
the government and for private enterprises, which are all 
necessary to the welfare of the country and our success in 
this war. 


ALL AMERICANS CAN SERVE 


Every man, woman, and child in this country, who 
wants to serve the country, can serve it and serve it in 
a very simple and effective way, Secretary McAdoo 
says. That service is to lend your money to the govern- 
ment. Every 25 cents loaned to the government is a 
help at this time and practically every man, woman, and 
child, by making some trifling sacrifice, some denial of a 
pleasure, or giving up some indulgence, can render the 
government: that: support. 
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Why Pay More 
When You Can Get It for Less? 


PRINTERS 
It Is Time You Awoke and Grasped Opportunity 
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THE MONOTYPE 
Is Waiting to Reduce the Cost of All Your 
COMPOSITION 
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When you set type on the 
Monotype you do not pay 
for the type, but merely for 
the composition at a lower 
price than you would have 
to pay for it if done in the 
old-fashioned way—by hand 
with type bought from the 
foundry. The reduction is 
still greater on tabular and 
intricate work. 
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selling paper in America 
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When you make type for use in the job room 
you get it at less cost because it is the by-product 
of a machine that would otherwise be idle, with 
expenses running on just the same. You get new 
type instead of using old type over and over, and 
also get a large reduction in cost of make-ready. 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 


- contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
NE adopt Non 4 Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, Dis. Zi all 
( classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 

istribution you not a Mines, ctc. Zhis valuable Reference Book frets Write for ite 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Prcmotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thus insure 
ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre< 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould: 


Mailing : 
RaestS St.Louis. 


only get machine com- 
position at a less cost, 
and type at a less cost, 
but you put efficiency 
into your hand compo- 
sition, increasing the 
output and at the same 
time eliminating all 
non ~ productive time 
and thus reducing the 
hour cost. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO RUN A COMPOSING ROOM S U GE ES S F U 1G; H O U S ES 


WITHOUT THE MONOTYPE ; : : 
Selling in this Trade Use the 


Which Pays for Itself in Two Years and Keeps on Piling up Savings » bi 
3 Specialized Service of Typo 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE Go: to increase sales and reduce credit losses. Let 


us tell you more about this organization that 


PHILADELPHIA 5 
for twenty-one years has labored unceasingly 
NEW YORK, World Bldg. ©§ BOSTON, Wentworth Bldg. to safeguard credit transactions in this trade. 
CHICAGO, Plymouth Bldg. TORONTO, Lumsden Bldg. Write today for details 
Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO, Rialto Bldg. LHE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 
Credit Books Reports Collections 
A General Offices: 373 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Charles Francis Anniversary 
Mr. Editor: 


Dear Sir—I am sending you some data for a report of 
the splendid testimonial presentation to Charles Francis 
on his seventieth birthday anniversary. Those present 
at the head table were: Dr. John L. Elliott, B. B. 
Eisenberg, C. Frank Crawford, W. H. Van Wart, Jason 
Rogers, Louis Wiley, Dr. Albert Shaw, Judge A. S. 
Tompkins, Charles Francis, Lillian Francis Fitch, Dr. 
Orison S. Marden, Hon. Marcus M. Marks, J. Horace 
McFarland, George L. Berry, E. W. Edwards, Leon H. 
Rouse, Henry Kitson, James J. Bagley, Samuel B. 
Donnelly, Andrew H. Kellogg, William Green, G. F. 
Kalkhoff, William Driscoll and Hiram Sherwood. 

In addition I should state that the bust was made by 
Sculptor Henry Kitson, and cast in bronze at the Roman 
Bronze Works, Greenpoint, New York, whence come the 
statues of nearly all of our great men. It ornamented 
the center of the dining hall at the Aldine Club, and was 
unveiled by the sculptor himself, the presentation speech 
being made in happy terms by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, 
editor of New Success, a long-time friend of Mr. Francis. 

The gathering of 600 included nearly all the men 
prominent in printing and allied trade circles in 
greater New York, while a number traveled from distant 
cities to be present on the occasion. No such tribute has 
ever been paid before to an American printer. When we 
consider the size and character of the company, and the 
wonderful expressions of regard for the man who has 
worked so long for the advancement of trade peace in the 
printing industry, we are coming the better to understand 
the completeness of the tribute paid to the work of Mr. 
Francis. 

Every speaker emphasized the truth that Mr. Francis 
was the first man to give any systematic effort to changing 
conditions and the bringing about of “conference, con- 
ciliation and arbitration” in place of strikes and lockouts 
for the settlement of differences. Mr. George L. Berry, 
in his eloquent harangue, referred to the fact that there 
were not at the time any strikes or serious unrest in 
printing or any of the allied trades in America. Also that 
his own organization, the Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ant’s Union, had not found it necessary to strike within 
two years. At the conclusion of his remarks, he pre- 
sented Mr. Francis with a framed card setting forth his 
election as an honorary member of the Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union. This is an honor which the union 
can confer upon but one individual in a year, and this 
year they unanimously chose to confer it upon Mr. 
Francis. 

Hon. Marcus M. Marks, former president of the 
Borough of Manhattan, in responding to the toast 
“Partnership between Capital and Labor,’ prophesied 
that the coming struggle within the Republic after the 
war would be a satisfactory division of profits between 
labor and capital; and urged the idea that the proposition 
should be thought out and not fought out; that the 
representatives of labor organizations and all great 
industries should get together with their knees under the 


round table and thrash out the right solution to the 
problems involved, because only a right solution can bear 
permanent fruit. 

Mr. J. Horace McFarland, himself a most successful 
printer in Harrisburg, Pa., discussed “Printing for 
Profit.” He never could see why printing should be 
done without yielding a profit, and he doubted whether 
any considerable number of the larger and better concerns 
really wished to have their printers work for them without 
realizing a fair profit. He had found out that the way 
to get a profit was to demand it, and he hoped that the 
day was coming when more printers would take a self- 
respecting stand and place the industry upon as high 
foundation as any other. 

Dr. Albert Shaw, a long time friend of Mr. Francis 


-and also a customer (for the Review of Reviews is printed 


by the Charles Francis Press), spoke with force of Mr. 
Francis’ perennial youth. Here was a man who was 
always young, and therefore should be regarded as 
seventy years young. He was confident that he would 
never be overtaken by Oslerism, and anyway Dr. Osler 
had explained that there was no such thing. He referred 
to the remarkable fact that Mr. Francis had not only 
won the respect and esteem of his customers and asso- 
ciates but of his competitors, so many of whom were 
present or had sent kind words of greeting. 

Mr. William Driscoll, ex-president of the Printers’ 
League of New York, gave a brief statement of the origin 
of the organization and its early history and membership. 

The toastmaster of the evening, Judge Arthur S. 
Tompkins of the Supreme Court of Rockland County, 
New York, was thoroughly equal to the occasion. He 
uttered many of the wise and witty sayings expected of 
an official on such an occasion. All of the speakers 
emphasized the debt of the trade to Mr. Francis in giving 
so much of his time over a period of years to induce 
organizations of employers and employees to work to- 
gether in unity rather than to fight out their disputes. 

Nearly 100 telegrams and letters were received from 
prominent people all over the country and some from 
distant lands. The greatest distance was a letter which 
came from the secretary of the Typographical Union in 
Dunedin, New Zealand, where Mr. Francis printed the 
Otago Punch in 1865. It appeared that Mr. Francis had 
not been forgotten during all the years and a very long 
letter of congratulation was sent complimenting him on 
his rise to the very top of the printing industry in America. 
Another most interesting tribute was a letter from 
Alexander R. Spencer and Alexander Allexon. These 
gentlemen worked as apprentices with Mr. Francis in a 
small shop in Chicago in 1873, and though forty-five 
years had passed their hearts were still warm towards him 
and they wrote in a most hearty congratulation bearing 
evidence of their strong and lasting friendship. Reso- 
lutions were passed and presented from the Louisville 
Typographical Union, the Chicago Typographical Union, 
the Union Printers’ League of New Jersey, as well as 
several of the local trades unions. From the American 
Federation of Labor came a long telgram of congratulation 
signed by Secretary Morrison. There was also a note 
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from Samuel Gompers. Col. Theodore Roosevelt sent 
word that “He would like to be there with his fellow 
workers in the field of publicity through printers’ ink’’ 
and sent his best wishes and congratulations to Mr. 
Francis. 

Among the employers’ associations, word was received 
from members of the Printers’ League of Cleveland, and 
Mr. B. B. Eisenberg, president of the Franklin Club of 
Cleveland was present and sat at the head table. There 
were telegrams from Arthur R. Morgan, L. A. Ault, 
S. Rosenthal and others of Cincinnati; J. W. Hastie, 
Luther C. Rogers, John L. Regan and others of Chicago; 
Edward L. Stone and G. G. Gooch, Jr., of Roanoke, Va.; 
Wilson H. Lee, New Haven; Samuel Rees, Jr., Omaha; 
Louis B. Woodward, St. Louis; Frank B. Williams of 
Pittsburgh; William Mounce of the Union Printers’ 
Home, Colorado Springs, and numerous other prominent 
printers throughout the country. 

The different organizations of the trades unions in 
New York all sent representatives to the dinner. The 
Paper Cutters Union sent a committee of fifty and 
Franklin Union No. 23 a committee of twenty-eight, while 
the Allied Trades Council sent ten. 

C. H. COCHRANE, 
Secretary Francis Testimonial Committee. 


SELLING FROM A PRICE LIST 


The members of the Denver Typothetae have for 
three months been using a price list to sell standard jobs 
of printing. The correctness of the prices has very 
seldom been questioned. Its completeness and au- 
thoritative information is acknowledged generally. Ata 
meeting of the organization the members held on March 
12th, Secretary Henry Allen sprung a surprise. Acting 
without consulting anyone, he obtained written quota- 
tions from twenty-six firms on three jobs which could be 
easily and expeditiously figured from the list. The fig- 
ures when tabulated were surprising. The bids totaled 
$2,446.20, which gave an average of $94.08 per bid. 
The prices advocated in the price list came to $93.25 
or a percentage of less than | per cent variation. Com- 
pare this with what would probably have been the case 
if there had been no basis of figuring the work as laid 
down in the price list. 

This incident has tended to prove to the most skeptical 
of printers that it is possible to use a price list and obtain 
the prices advocated. The actual figures ran so uniformly 
that it was a complete surprise. Bids were invited on the 
work from printers outside the organization as well as 
those within its ranks. Everything tended to demon- 
strate that an improved tone has been obtained through 
the operation of the Typothetae in Denver and that 
better things are in store for the printers later. The 
meetings are being well attended and interest in the 
organization's activities being participated in by everyone. 


Seattle now has the largest paper box plant on the 


Pacific Coast, the Imperial and Union having merged’ 


under the name Union Paper Box Manufacturing Co, 


CHANGE THE INCOME TAX 
Chicago, February 13, 1918. 
Editor of The Ben Franklin Monthly: 

The income tax has come to stay a long time. 

Because of the war against militarism our government 
has had to raise a large amount of money and must have 
considerable more before the war will be over. 

To secure the necessary funds, bonds have been sold 
and more will need to be sold, on which the interest and 
eventually the principal must be paid. 

To provide for these payments the income tax laws 
in force have been revived, revised and added to to cover 
the normal tax, a surtax and an excess profits tax, until 
the tax has become a puzzle for a lawyer or a mathe- 
matician -to solve. 

Since it is certain that it will be many years before 
the income tax will be abolished, it seems reasonable that 
if it is possible to devise a simple, consistent and equitable 
tax that will provide the income needed, and be so planned 
as to make the portion paid by all individuals gradually 
increasing so that the smaller incomes will be taxed less 
in proportion and the larger incomes taxed more in 
proportion, it would be of great advantage to the govern- 
ment and to the individual taxpayer. The writer’s idea 
is that a gradually increasing income tax can be provided 
for by using the first two figures in the thousands columns 
of the net income as a percentage to govern the amount 
to be paid by every individual whose income is in excess 
of the recognized exemptions. That is, 2 per cent on 
$2,000.00, 3 per cent on $3,000.00, 4 per cent on $4,000.00 
and so on up to 40 per cent on $40,000.00 or 50 per cent 
on $50,000.00. Between the even thousands the decimal 
may be continued, so that an income of $2,200.00 will pay 
2 2-10 per cent; $3,300.00 will pay 3 3-10 per cent, and 
so on. By this plan a mere suggestion of the net income 
would give the percentage for computing the taxes. As 
an illustration—if my income less exemptions is $4,700.00 
I would know I must pay 4 7-10 per cent of that amount; 
and if my net income is $47,700.00 I would know I must 
pay 47 7-10 per cent of that amount. 

There may be a valid reason why the present laws 
cannot be altered, but if not and there is a desire to have 
a simple, easily understood income tax this plan would 
have the advantage of being elastic, as by increasing or 
reducing the maximum percentage there would be an 
increase or reduction in the revenue obtained from the 


income tax. 
GEORGE H. BENEDICT. 


ONE OF BEN FRANKLIN’S JOKES 


In a letter written by Franklin to Richard Price, 
asking for a list of good books on sound religion and good 
government, he informed Price that the founders of a 
new town in Massachusetts had honored him by naming 
their new town after him. The new town people had 
offered to build a steeple to their meeting house if he 
(Franklin) would give them a bell. He said that he had 


advised them to spare themselves the expense of a steeple 


and hoped they would accept books in lieu of a bell— 


sense being preferable to sound. 


¢ 
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Even Indifference Inspires Leaders 


HE real leader who knows he has a real message 
for others is seldom discouraged when his efforts 
lack appreciation. He knows that the need for 

his gospel is real, though the subject be unconscious of 
his need. This is true of every reformative work, whether 
among printers or other old-time sinners. 

Indifference to the message simply uncovers the fact 
that more preliminary work is necessary, that deaf ears 
must needs be unstopped, that the unwilling and the 
indifferent shall be aroused so that truth may be made 
plain and error revealed to the eyes of all. 

Small attendance at meetings inspires the real men 
with greater enthusiasm and to greater effort; to begin 
again and again with the kindergarten work and lead on 
and on, step by step, to the higher planes of life. The 
printer-leader simply seeks to uplift the mass of printer- 
dom to a higher business life. He simply seeks to place 
his fellow printers on Easier Street, show them the 
Promised Land where the milk and honey flows, and how 
to get there. But he cannot lead an unwilling people; 
it is folly to force uplift doctrines upon the unready; 
hence the need of persistent missionary work among 
those still struggling along without an appreciation of 
what applied knowledge means to them—to each and to 
all. 

Everything that connotes success in the printing 
industry can now be had for next to nothing by those who 
really wish to move forward. The only feature of success 
that organization cannot furnish is willingness on the 
part of the prospect—he must bring his own receptive 
mind and manifest his own readiness to boost himself and 
be boosted to a higher plane. Knowledge is free for the 
asking, but the application of that knowledge continues 
to be vested in the individual. For “knowledge is 
power’ is but a half truth; knowledge is power only when 
applied to the work in hand. 

It is up to each printer who is in any way dissatisfied 
with the conditions surrounding him to get in touch with 
his nearest local organization. If there is no local 
organization it is up to the discontented printer to 
endeavor to get his competitors in the right mood for 
closer co-operation. National bodies and local bodies 
will render every assistance; local bankers will encourage 
local industry in its effort to organize; and no center of 
activity is so poor as to lack the right leadership at the 
right time. Everything the printer buys is controlled 
more or less through organization: his very credit 1s 
subjected to analysis by organization; organization is the 
modern method of reaching success—without organization 
success is well-nigh impossible; hence the importance of 
its careful consideration and investigation by every 
printer everywhere. 


The United States Envelope Company, for year ended 
December 31, 1917, had net profits of $1,042,518.00, 
against $1,861,329.00 the previous year. The surplus 
after deduction was $438,197.00, against $738,195.00 in 
1916. 


IGNORANCE, WASTES—KNOWLEDGE SAVES 


The largest wastes of an individual are through 
ignorance; the largest wastes of a state or nation are 
through ignorance; the largest wastes in the printing 
industry are through ignorance. 

Failure eternally follows lack of knowledge; success 
as eternally follows the simple art of knowing how, 
coupled with the will and ability to apply that knowledge. 

Wealth is not in the physical things of the printing 
plant; it is not in type, in paper, in presses, in ink; not 
at all. These may be but junk and may easily become 
an expense. Wealth is in the brain, the will, the ability 
to assemble these things and from their contact and 
manipulation produce something that never before 
existed. Wealth is in the organization of inanimate 
things so that they in turn shall animate the world. 
Man’s intelligence brings type and ink and paper together 
so that service may be rendered by men to men. 

And wealth ever seeks to increase its power; its in- 
herent spirit is to grow. This spirit, however, can be 
quenched by such printers as imagine that they are just 
a little sharper, a little shrewder, a little quicker, or a 
little more capable than other printers. Business in- 
telligence of a normal quality would convince these 
printers that costs of production are much about the 
same in all the plants in a given locality and that if they 
really are sharper and shrewder than their fellows, this 
sharpness and shrewdness is of no account unless it is 
applied to their own benefit, and the only way to so 
apply it is to get better returns for product than the 
average printer secures. 

Pig iron is worth, say $25.00 a ton; made into printing 
presses it may be worth $100.00 a ton; made into blades 
for guillotine cutting machines it is worth over $250.00 a 
ton; made into fine springs it can easily rise to over 
$1,000.00 a ton. Raw iron, $25.00, plus brains, $975.00, 
equal $1,000.00. That’s intelligence applied and wealth 
accumulates through every operation. Intelligence pre- 
supposes at least ordinary business ability. A Caxton 
may produce printing in the form of a book at the cost 
of $490.00 and sell it for $500.00 or less; an intelligent 
connoisseur gets hold of it for, say $50.00, and sells it 
for $1,000.00; another connoisseur bids $2,000.00 for it, 
and finally it rests in a museum at a cost of $5,000.00. 
That—after the book leaves the Caxton—is business 
ability, plus—a species of insanity. 


Despite all the handicaps in the short month of 
February, the Latham Machinery Company did a fine 
business and March also started out strong. Even in 
deliveries it did well. Skinner & Kennedy, St. Louis, 
Mo., added a Monitor No. | stitcher. Clark & Courts, 
Galveston, Tex., bought a Monitor multiple check 
perforator. Two extra heavy Monitor perforators went 
to the Bankers’ Supply Company, Denver, Colo., and 
the Cootey Company, Minneapolis, Minn., added a 
Monitor multiplex punch. Numerous other sales brought 
up a fine total at a time when many lines of machinery 
were having difficulties. 
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Copyright, 1918, by George H. Benedict 


732 Federal Street 


THE MISTAKES IN THE PAY-ROLL 


Come from figuring the odd periods of time 


rates of pay 


BENEDICT’S WAGE TABLES 


for a 48-hour week—an entirely different pay-roll Calculator—are 
the best time and money savers ever offered for making up pay-rolls. 


They are more convenient than a book, cover more fractions 
of time and rates of pay than any other wage tables. 


A simple loose leaf device consisting of 48 cards covering 96 
rates of wages and giving the amount due for five minutes to a full 
week, and for overtime at time and one-half up to nine hours. 


Only one rate of pay can be seen at a time. Mistakes are 
practically impossible. Condensed to the limit of usefulness with 


Put up in a neat case. PRICE $2.00. Send your order to the 
BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


CHICAGO 
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In spite of embarqoes we are still able to supply promptly 


almost any of the following presses— 


Babcock One- and Two-Revolution 


Stonemetz Two-Revolution 


Lee Press—Challenge Machinery Co. make 


These 5, 6, 7 and 8-column folio and quarto machines 


are recognized by 


experts as the best of their class. The Lee Press does newspaper and com- 
mercial job work to the entire satisfaction of printers and buyers of printing 


We make and keep in stock the largest and most complete 
line of Type faces and every other line of printing supplies 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


715 to 721 S. Dearborn Street Founders of Superior Copper-Mixed 
Chicago CType 
Telephone Harrison 1721 
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Edward A. Tracy 


Manager 


18 Point Border No. 1865 
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An Interesting Debate 


The monthly dinner and meeting of Group No. 43 of 
the Civic and Commercial Association, which embraces 
the printing and allied trades of the city of Denver, took 
place on Monday, March 1I1|th, and proved one of the 
most enjoyable and instructive gatherings that has been 
held for some time. President J. G. Canfield was in the 
chair and there was an attendance of forty. After 
dinner a novelty was introduced in the matter of a debate 
between W. H. J. Doran, president of the Manufacturers’ 
Bureau, who spoke on “Co-operation and Business Re- 
lations,’ and Henry Allen, secretary-manager of the 
Denver Typothetae. Mr. Doran dealt with the activities 
of his organization to improve business conditions, and 
incidentally mentioned that during the past few months 


considerably over fifteen millions of war orders had been » 


placed in the state, and he read a telegram showing that 
the government intended to build a recuperation camp in 
Colorado, for which contracts were on the point of being 
closed for the work. Mr. Allen replied to Mr. Doran and 
pointed out that the work which was being done by the 
Manufacturers. Association was commendable, but he 
claimed that the manner in which the organization went 
about buying their printing was not in keeping with the 
general run of ethics that were practiced in other branches 
of the association’s activities. He deprecated the wisdom 
of building up one line of industry and pulling down 
another, as was done in the printing trade by shopping 
around for prices and using one printer against another 
for the purpose of getting the work done as cheaply as 
possible. He maintained that if the association were not 
able to pay a fair price including a profit to the printer 
for their work and they made such a statement to the 
Typothetae, then he was certain that the members of the 
latter body would consider favorably the question of 
printing the monthly publication and other work without 
cost to the Manufacturers’ body. The debate was carried 
on under most friendly conditions, and yet the point 
aimed at by the secretary of the Typothetae was driven 
home and duly appreciated by his opponent. 


COLORADO'S STATE PRINTING 


The maximum prices that can be charged for Colo- 
rado’s state printing are fixed by statute. “Way back in 
1903 the state legislature fixed a maximum price for all 
printing supplies for the state, and these rates prevail 
today. Hence when Samuel J. Lewis, state printing 
commissioner, advertised for bids this year on a par- 
ticular small class of job work none were submitted, 
because with the greatly increased cost of paper, ink, 
labor and other essentials of the printing industry it is 
impossible to do the work at the maximum state rates 
without a considerable loss. The printing commissioner 
is now ina position where he may have to ask printers 
furnishing supplies to do so at the price fixed by statute 
and take a chance on being reimbursed for loss when the 
next legislature meets. 

As an example of what the statute demands, No. | 
S. & S. C. stock can be charged for at not more than 614 


cents a pound. The laws governing the price of printing 
are in sad need of revision, and this will be undertaken 
later on. The legislative committee of the Denver 
Typothetae will have work to do when the question 
arises, and they will not be found wanting in advising 
along sound, constructive lines. 


GEORGE EINCOLN 5: DEATH 


The news of the death of Colonel George Lincoln was 
received in Denver and the middle west with feelings of 
genuine and sincere regret. The deceased was well and 
favorably known because of his residence in the state of 
Colorado thirty years ago. Before he was connected 
with the Mergenthaler Company he was a printer working 
at the case at Salida, Colo. The same genuine whole- 
souledness which characterized him when. western manager 
of the company he represented was characteristic of him 
then. In speaking of his death and the void it would 
leave, one prominent Denver printer said: “I knew 
George Lincoln when there were only five linotype 
machines in the whole state of Colorado. The first ones 
installed and operated were in the old Times office at 
Denver, and I tell you they caused some interest among 
compositors of those days. Visions that our days were 
numbered came to us, but we soon became reconciled to 
their true worth.” Colonel Lincoln was a popular man 
wherever he went. His genial disposition radiated sun- 
shine. His smile was an indication of his makeup, and 
demonstrated’ the largeness of his heart. He was fond of 
automobiling, and in 1916 toured the country from coast 


to coast in the interest of his company. He visited San 


Francisco during the fair. He passed through Denver 
and was cordially received by the printers who per- 
sonally knew him in the early 90’s. His argument for 
using his automobile so much was that he could visit 
places that were hard to get at by rail, and drop in on 
users of his company’s machines unheralded, and get 
nearer to his customers than he could by any other 
means. He was welcomed everywhere, respected by all 
he came in contact with, and his demise will leave a 
vacancy in the ranks of the supply field which will be 
hard to fill. Men of George Lincoln's stamp are hard to 
find; they leave their impress upon the age in which they 
live and, as the poet has it, “Departing, leave behind 
footprints in the sand of Time.”’ 


THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


The campaign for the Third Liberty Loan will be 
opened on the 6th of April, the anniversary of the 
declaration of a state of war between the United States 
and Germany. 

The amount, terms, and conditions of the loan are 
dependent upon further legislation and will be announced 
as soon as Congress has granted the necessary powers. 

Secretary McAdoo chose the 6th of April as the day 
to open the campaign as the most fitting date to call for 
a patriotic response to the summons to duty to every 
American, to ask from the people at home the same 
fervent patriotism that actuates our gallant sons on the 
battlefields of France and on the waters of the Atlantic. 
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LIBERTY 
LEDGER 


This line represents the best 
value on the market in a low 
priced Ledger Paper. 


Quality Electrotypes 


ANNUUM 


Service That Satisfies 


SOUTH ULE PLC Peeeeeee Peo 


Federal 


Electrotype Co. 
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Lead Mould Process Plates 


Try it on the next job calling Nickelsteeltypes 
for a paper of this character and Electrotypes 
you will be well pleased with Phones Wabash 8100-1 732 Federal Street 


the result. 


In stock in a large number of 


sizes and weights in White and 
Buff as follows: 


Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson 


WHITE BUFF Company 
17x22—20, 24, 28 17x22—24 
18x23— 351% 18x23—3514 Y 
ae han 6, 34, 44 19x24—2914, 34 EDI ION 
17x28—3014, 3514 17x28—3014, 3514 
2416x2414—45 2414x2414—45 7 
20x28—54 DIO 2, B O O K 
7A b Opie — ib SY 22x34—48 
22x34—40, 48, 56 23x36—71 BINDERS 
23x36—7| 24x38—59, 68 
24x38—59, 68 28x34—6l, 71 
28x34— 61, 7] 


412-420 Orleans Street 
Chicago 


DWIGHT BROS. 
PAPER CO. 


Harrison 395 626-636 S. Clark St. 


Main 4928 
TELEPHONE S} Automatic 33423 


“Books Bound by Us are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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HOW EASY IT IS 


A small printer writes: ““Not long since I was invited 
by the Typothetae to have a cost system installed. I 
hesitated because I was not able to see where in the world 
I could get $40.00 to pay my share of the expense incurred 
by bringing a man to the city to do the work. However, 
I wasn’t making money and I figured $40.00 is just as 
easy to owe to the organization as to my other creditors, 
and I also thought perhaps they would not be so hard on 
me as others. But I must tell you how easy it was to 
pay. After the first month’s figures had been drawn off, 
I found I had keen able to charge my customers $43.00 in 
authors’ corrections, something I hadn’t had nerve 
enough to do before. This is only one of the many ad- 
vantages I have reaped and I feel I must express myself 
on the matter. I never included ink in my job work, 
but now I realize how absurd this is. I paid out $26.00 
for ink during the first month of my cost installation and 
got this all back and $7.75 besides.” 

Yes! And what our candid friend admits can be 
achieved by others who are willing to use business 
methods for running their plants. 


BEINDFALEEY PRINTERS 

An organization man with some fifteen years ex- 
perience in the uplift game says there are a lot of blind 
alley printers in every large city who need blind alley 
jobs. They never get anywhere themselves and usually 
the products they turn out never get the buyers anywhere 
either. If this is true, what should the organized printers 
do about it? 

The greatest Organizer the world has ever known said: 
“Go out into the highways and byways and compel the 
stragglers to come in, that my house may be filled.” If 
these blind alley men—these low-price printers—are to 
be brought out of darkness into light it must be through 
the personal touch of sympathetic men—men who have 
been ina similar position but who have seen the light and 
have pulled themselves out of the blind alleys and estab- 
lished themselves where they could not only get some- 
where themselves, but produce creative work that has 
been of service in the industrial and commercial world. 

The blind alley is less of a menace to the printing 
industry than he was ten or fifteen years ago, but he is a 
menace still. He sets a price-pace on quite a lot of small 
work; he seriously interferes with the printer who is only 
one or two steps above him; and the latter in turn injures 
the one on the average plane, and so on almost to the top 
of the industry. 


The Ben Franklin Monthly: 

Have been reading with much interest your articles on 
“bidding’’ and I have just about reached the point where 
I am done on “bidding”’ business. 

Last fall I was asked to bid on work which is briefly 
a two-color circular, 6x914 size, with a perforation, and 
runs from 2,500 to 3,000 copies, and I have been using 
10c flat 24-lb. Royal quality of paper and so figured this 
time. I have been doing the work for several years 
at a price ranging from $14.00 to $16.00, according to 


quantity ordered, and submitted a price of $15.50 this 
time, only to discover that one of the larger offices in a 
near-by city (undoubtedly without a cost system) did 
the job for $9.00. My price according to my cost system 
would show very close margin if a small profit at all. 
My plant is a one-man platen press shop, and yet they 
call the little ones the “‘cut-pricers.’ Shades of Blucker! 
What think ye of this, which is one of many incidents 
with us?—J.S. Smart, Arcadia, Ohio. 


THE CHEERFUL PRINTER 


I’d love to pay the income tax; 
I'd pay it with delight; 

I'd pile the rocks in precious stacks; 
I'd sit up half the night. 

I'd try to be the first to pay— 
I'd do it if I could; 

And then I’d go my cheerful way— 
At least I think I would. 


Of course, I’d want an income big 
So I could pay the more; 

The deeper down I had to dig 
The richer stream I’d pour. 

If I had dividends in stocks 
With millions to the good, 

How joyously I'd pay the tax— 
At least I think I would. 


But now I have to say, alas, 
(I know it isn’t right) 

I haven't got sufficient brass 
To pay my bill for light. 

But if I’d made my golden pile 
I'd run with joy a Danish mile 

To pay my tax in lordly style— 
At least I think I would. 


List of Recent Purchasers of Linotypes 


Outlook, Gresham, Ore.; U. S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, IIl.; 
Tribune, Sandusky, Mich.; David H. Shol, Cleveland, Ohio; Democrat-Times, 
Tulsa, Okla.; The Morgan Memorial Co-Operative Industries and Stores, Inc., 
Boston, Mass.; Polish Daily News, Boston, Mass.; News and Enterprise, Derry, 
N. H.; Review, Ephrata, Pa.; Pantagraph, Bloomington, IIl.; Guardian-Journal, 
Homer, La.; Mail, Vandalia, Mo.; Democrat, Goshen, Ind.; Pioneer, Bemidji, 
Minn.; Banner, Devils Lake, N. D.; Press, Asbury Park, N. J.; Transcript, Daniel- 
son, Conn.; The Union Times, Union, S. C.; Schapiro Press, New York, N. Y.; 
Nordlicht Pub. Co., Harvey, N. D.; Record, Hettinger, N. D.; Herald, Maysville, 
Mo.; News, Newberry, Mich.; News, College Corner, Ohio; Standard, Anaconda, 
Mont.; Leaf-Chronicle, Clarksville, Tenn.; Journal, Atlanta, Ga.; News, Haskell, 
Okla.; The Catholic World, New York, N. Y; General Engineer Depot, U. S. 
Army, Washington, D. C.; Telegraph, Sidney, Neb.; Times-Gazette, Ashland, 
Ohio; Advocate, Londonville, Ohio; Standard, Cortland, N. Y.; News-Courier, 
Monroe, Mich.; The Brunswicker, Brunswick, Mo.; Breckenridge News, Clover- 
port, Ky.; Tribune, Charleston, W. Va.; Herald, Hartford, Ky.; Chronicle, Melrose, 
Wis.; Kerr Typesetting Co., Chicago, Ill.; Tribune, Chester, Ill.; Press Record, 
Granite City, IIl.; Tribune, Warren, Ohio; J. J. Little & Ives Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Reuel A. Brittle, Irvington, N. J.; U.S. Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I.; 
Plain Dealer, Creston; lowa; Court News, Memphis, Tenn.; Wave, Port Lavaca, 
Texas; Record, Vernon, Texas; Banner and Reformer, Bennington, Vt.; Demo- 
cratic Ledger, Havre de Grace, Md; Independent, Mountaineer, N. M.; Magyar 
Tudosito, South Bend, Ind.; Tribune-Republican, Meadville, Pa.; Derrick, Oil 
City, Pa.; Patriot, Kutztown, Pa.; Evening Capital, Annapolis, Md.; Rogers 
Typesetting Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Herald, Syracuse, N. Y.; Times, Mayfield, 
Ky.; Times, Silver City, Iowa; Illinois State Journal, Springfield, Ill.; Sun, Jones- 
boro, Ark.; Courier, Hickman, Ky.; Chieftain, Pueblo, Colo.; The New Era, Hot 
Springs, Ark.; Record, Greensburg, Pa.; Herald, Jackson, Ohio; Gazette, Williams- 
burg, Va.; Times-Alleganian, Cumberland, Md.; Robert J. Wythe, Jr., Camden, 
N. J.; Trachtenberg Press, New York, N. Y.; Sioux County Herald, Orange City, 
Iowa; Herald, Union Star, Mo.; Herald, Mexia, Texas; Atlas Printing Co., 
Newark, N. J.; Up-to-Date Ptg. Co., New York, N. Y.; Independent, Jordan, 
Minn.; Daily Press, Newport News, Va. 
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INSURANCE 


Better insurance at less cost can be 
secured by members of the 


PRINTING Tix Alois 


from the following companies which 
specialize on Printing Trade risks 


Workmen’s Compensation and all 
other Liability Lines of Insurance 


is written by the Printing Trades 


Division of the 


Millers Mutual 


Casualty Co. 


The oldest Compensation Mutual 


Company. Over $300,000.00 in 
cash savings returned to policy 
holders. Over $500,000.00 paid to 
or held in trust for injured work- 
men or their dependents. 


Fire Insurance is written by 
the Printing Trades Division 
of the 


Integrity Mutual 


Insurance Co. 
and affiliated companies at 
a substantial saving as com- 
pared with the rates charged 
by Stock Companies. 


For complete information address: 


Jos. C. Adderly, Secretary 


220 So. State Street 


Chicago 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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G.C. WILLINGS VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


Mr. G. C. Willings was recently elected vice-president 
by the board of directors of the Intertype Corporation 
to fill an existing vacancy. Mr. Willings joined the 
organization about a year ago, as assistant to President 
H. R. Swartz. 

His work at once disclosed that he was a trained 
business man, possessing initiative and executive ability 
which have proved of great value in the further de- 
velopment of the Intertype Corporation. He summarizes 
his previous business career as follows: 

‘Associated with his father who was managing 
director of the Serra S. S. Company, Liverpool, England. 
Joined the organization of the Louisville & Nashville 
R. R. in 1903 as rate clerk in the traffic department, 
working through that department until promoted to 
contracting agent of the Louisville & Nashville R. R., in 
charge of domestic, import and export traffic at Mobile. 
Resigned position with the Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
at Mobile in October, 1912, to accept position as general 
traffic manager of the Gulf, Florida and Alabama R’y 
and assistant to the vice-president and general manager, 
having charge of all freight and passenger traffic and 
operation.” 


STEERING OR DRIFTING? 


There is always an objection on the part of some 
printers to use the costs of others on the ground that 
they will not fit their shops. You can take it for granted 
that when you hear this point raised the printer raising 
it has absolutely nothing to guide him. Has it ever 
occurred to the average follower of the art preservative 
of all arts that in all walks of life we are all either steering 
or drifting? 

Yet we are, and a self analysis of the situation will 
prove most interesting. If you don’t believe it, try it! 
Put the personal question: Are you drifting or steering? 
Don’t try to camouflage, but be honest with yourself. 
Are you steering your business so that you have the ship 
which carries you under control? If you see a breaker 
ahead or a dangerous rock in the business sea, can you 
successfully negotiate it? Can you land your cargo 
safely? In other words, have you control of the situation? 
Have you underwritten your business with a cost system? 

If so you are steering, but if you have nothing to 
guide you as to the direction in which you are going, you 
are drifting nearer the brink of disaster. A ship without 
a rudder launched in smooth waters is a danger not only 
to those in it, but it is a menace to all other vessels. The 
danger of collisions is very great even when the atmos- 
pheric conditions are fairly good. Apply the metaphor 
to*your business. Try to estimate the snags you are likely 
to run up against, and determine right now that if you are 
the skipper responsible not only for your own safety but 
that of others, you will abide by the “‘safety first’’ rules 
and know what you are doing. 


Carbery & Reed, Chicago, have increased their 
capital stock from $7,000.00 to $15,000.00. 


LIBERTY BONDS 


The government needs the help of every man and 
woman in the United States. 

It takes two things to win a war—Soldiers and Dollars. 

Men give their lives freely, but the government does 
not ask anyone to give money. It asks for the use of the 
money only and it pays $4.00 a year for every $100.00 
that is loaned to it. 

When you buy a Liberty Bond you loan your money 
to the government. You help win the war, but you do 
not give your money; it will all be paid back to you in 
thirty years, or if at any time you may find it necessary 
you may sell the bond. 

This bond is simply a paper issued by the government 
which shows how much of your money the government 
has borrowed. You take this paper twice every year to 
any bank and your interest will be paid you; $4.00 a year 
for every $100.00 you have paid in on bonds you have 
already subscribed to. The interest rate on the next 
issue of Liberty Bonds is not yet decided upon. 

This is not a rich man’s bond. It is not a rich man’s 
war. Every man and woman and child in the United 
States must help win. If you buy a Liberty Bond you 
are saving money for your old age and you are also helping 
to save a soldier at the front. Your money is still your 
money, but it is helping to win the war and it is in safe 
hands. 


You know you can trust the-government. 


NATIONAL WOMAN'S LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 
Mrs. W. G. McAdoo, Chairman, 
Mrs. Antoinette Funk, 

Mrs. George Bass 

Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, 

Mrs. A. S. Baldwin, 

Mrs. Guilford Dudley, 

Mrs. Kellogg Fairbanks, 

Mrs. George Thacher Guernsey, 
Mrs. F. L. Higginson, 

Mrs. J. O. Miller, 

Miss Mary Synon, 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 


LET’S GROW FASTER AND STRONGER 


Let’s grow! We've stood still all too long; let’s grow 
till we are strong; the printing world needs better things 
than close cropp’d prices. Leave the stings and arrows 
of fortune ill to t’other fellow and join the lead in eating 
fruit that’s mellow. 

Let’s grow! Let’s lead a richer life; less strain, less 
care, less toil, less strife; less groping in the dark re- 
garding cost; less worry over worthless jobs best lost. 

Let’s grow! Let’s rise! Why creep and crawl? For 
there is ample room for growth for all. Let’s grow apace, 
forget the past, and reap a fair reward at last. 


Harry M. Powell, publisher of the Peoria Star, has 
been appointed by Governor Lowden as minority member 
of the I|linois Civil Service Commission, to fill a vacancy 


caused by the death of Judge Scholfield. 
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PETERSON LINOTYPING COMPANY 


WELL set your type and do it wel!l— From tiny job to massive book 
With neatness and dispatch; | We compose all to please; 
If you'll just call or ring our bell For special work we always look; 
We'll quickly orders catch. We do our tasks with ease. 
From passing years with knowledge filled We'll set your type and do it well— 
We've added to our store; With neatness and dispatch; 
By service good our trade we build; If you'll just call or ring our bell 
Type faces here galore. We'll quickly orders catch. 
523-537 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGO 


“Gelephone Harrison 6280 ‘Private Exchange to all Departments 


Th SS ee TTI 


“Globetypes”are machine etched halftones and elects rae halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel'Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 


C3 


EF EF £¥ £3 


aT A 


This NICKELSTEEL ““GLOBETYPE” has been 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Know Costs—Investigate 


Credits 


REAT stress has been laid upon the im- 
CS portance of knowing the costs of produc- 
tion, especially during the past ten years. 
This is certainly important. But is it not of 
equal importance to know whether one is going 
to be able to collect a bill after the work has 
been done? The loss of a bill—be it $1.00 or 
$100.00—has to come out of the profits. A cost 
department is absolutely essential to success in the 
printing industry—none question this now-a-days. 
But a credit and a collection department is 
equally essential to success. 


A St. Louis printer says that after managing 
a credit department for twenty years, he finds 
that even.a C. O. D. system does not meet all 
requirements; he either investigates fully before 
he starts the order through the plant or insists 
upon half cash down with order and rest on 
delivery of first batch of product, even though 
that first batch is but a single copy. 


In the early days anyone and everyone in the 
office would pass upon credits. Personal feeling 
would often run high and when this is the case 
common sense is apt to fly away. A credit de- 
partment, like a cost department, is not affected 
by personal feeling. Both exist to stop leaks and 
to promote profits. Proprietors of large plants 
no more think of interfering with their credit 
extensions as established by common sense in 
reliable department heads than they would think 
of interfering in the handling of presses when in 
charge of competent pressmen. ‘The pressmen is a 
specialist, so is the credit man, and both are to be 
governed by well-established principles rather than 
by persistent interference. 


And as the organizations have centered their 
efforts in years past on knowledge of costs of 
production, they should now center efforts on 
credits. In fact the two departments should work 
hand in glove together. Undesirable customers 
must be weeded out of an organized printing in- 
dustry. The sooner the better, for he who is an 
undesirable customer to one printer is equally 
undesirable to another. And yet discretion must 
be used as to the methods employed. In a 
western city every member reports to the secre- 
tary at the weekly luncheon the names of trouble 
makers and the nature of the trouble. The 
secretary gives out the names without details. 
Other members having information with regard to 
these report favorably or unfavorably as the case 
may be. Members just getting in touch with 
these trouble makers can get all details from the 
secretary. This plan works well and the original 
complainant is never placed in an embarrassing 
position through the organization with regard to 
the undesirable. 


In another organization members openly report 
undesirables for the W. F. list (wrong-fonts) 
without details. If a question arises full details 
are brought out through the secretary and no 
member appears in the diffusion of the informa- 
tion. If the secretary deems the matter too small 
for notice, he makes only a mental note of it. 


There are other methods, some better than 
these, some not so good. The chief thing is to 
get credit departments established in all local 
organizations, and then expand their usefulness as 
opportunity offers. 


IS THERE ALWAYS ROOM AT THE TOP? 


The proverb says there is always room at the 
top for a better man. In the main this is true 
in spite of the evident truth that everybody can- 
not get to the top. 


If a bunch of people get together to criticize 
a chief—as they often do—they will ridicule the 
idea that there is always room at the top, even 
though they may have been called together to 
place a better man—as they think—in authority. 
By their very actions they prove there is room at 
the top, provided they can persuade a majority 
that Mr. So-and-So is the better man. 


Every business—every successful business, at 
least—must needs have one general head, whose 
word is law for the time being. Upon the desk 
of this chief must be focused every element of the 
business. He should have broad executive powers, 
and possess the ability to deduce facts from in- 
formation furnished and thus be able to impart 
information to those most directly interested. 


The managerial head of a printery must needs 
possess or cultivate a wide variety of virtues and 
assume responsibilities such as would swamp an 
ordinary banker or business man. His desk is the 
clearing house for all troubles, the place where 
tangled webs are straightened out, and crossed 
wires placed in proper position. His very pres- 
ence should inspire cheerfulness and good will; 
awe should never find a place in the mind of 
those who come in contact with him; and he 
should encourage system everywhere, especially on 
his own desk. If he sets a good example he will 
find many followers. If bad temper predominates, 
its effect will be passed on with interest to the 
veriest ‘‘devil’’ in the plant. His systematic . 
methods must be so reasonable and so productive 
of good that they will compel attention. His 
difficulty of promoting efficiency will vanish just 
in proportion to his own efficiency; his task of 
training others easy or hard in proportion to his 
own self-training. 


Above all else he must grow in knowledge, 
possess a receptive mind, and learn something new 
daily. If he knows it all today he will fail in 
some detail tomorrow. His cost knowledge must 
needs be up-to-date; it must be thoroughly re- 
liable, hence he must know just how it is arrived 
at; he must study original cost records, time 
tickets, watch for defects, and believe—not so 
much in perfection, but—in the perfectability of 
system. He can learn something from a _ lost 
order, a crabbed customer, and even a loss can be 
made a stepping stone to betterment. 

Yet he should not crowd his mind with de- 
tails; give the brain a chance to think; discard 
verbal orders, write it down; watch all corre- 
spondence, approve or disapprove all estimates; 
inspire confidence in the entire force; have all 
hands at work with the chief rather than for the 
chief. 


There is always room at the top for such 
competent and efficient heads. 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


The Printing Trades Credit | © 
Association | 


Incorporated under the Laws of Illinois. 


328 Monadnock Block 
Chicago, Illinois 


Auditing, Collections 
and Credit Ratings 


Send Us the Bills You Are 
Unable to Collect 


Delinquent Debtors Reported to Our 
Subscribers . Conditions Investigated. 
Business Systematized. 


n swering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Exclusively — 


Cline-Westinghouse Motor Equipments 
Cutting Machines 


printing machinery. 


Insure the most economi- 
cal power and control of Vy N 


Alternating and Direct Current 
OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK OSWEGO, N. Y. 


234 Different Items of] || ¥- A. Barnard & Son 
529 S. Dearborn Street 


Book and 1488 of Cover 
PAPERS 


Backed by the kind of service we give our customers, 
should attract a share of your business. 


Buy from the only 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office Chicago manufacturers of 


JAMES WHITE PAPERCO. 
Telephone—Main 875 PRINTING INKS 
219 W. Monroe St., Chicago Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Wants and For Sale 


Advertisements inserted under this head- 
ing at 25 cents per line. Minimum charge 
$1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a 
four-line advertisement or less for $5.00; 
twelve insertions for $7:50—all prepaid. 


WANTED—Salesman partner; one who has 

some capital to invest in $7,000 printing 
plant, stationery store and established mail 
order business located in Chicago. Must be 
capable to handle office and sales end, and 
must furnish best of references. Present 
owner is a practical and capable man who 
has had long experience in handling mechani- 
cal end of large plants.—Address, Salesman 
Partner, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 
Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—DEXTER FOLDING MA- 

CHINE. Double Sixteen; size 22x32— 
40x54; extra set of rollers parallel to second 
and third folds. For folding two separate 
sixteens or inserted as one thirty-two or 
double sixteens, twenty-fours or thirty-twos, 
perforators included. Equipped with DEX- 
TER Automatic Feeder. Thoroughly rebuilt 
by manufacturer. Above machine to be re- 
placed by larger one. A fine machine for 
books or catalogs. To be sold at about 
one-third original price.—Address Folder, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


HAVE several good imposing stones of 

various sizes for sale cheap. —Address, E5, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—First-class printing estimator 

with ability as salesman for position with 
large printing establishment in west.— 
Address 540, care Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal St., Chicago: 


FOREMAN—Practical first-class man who 
has managed several large plants, desires 
to make change. Give full particulars.— 
Address, Advance, care Ben Franklin 
Monthiy, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


MACHINERY WANTED —Roll-feed, bed 

and platen Kidder or Meusel press for one 
or two sides.—Address, G143, care Ben 
Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


SALES MANAGER—Practical printer who 
has managed sales for large, first-class 
concerns, having wide acquaintance with 
the trade, is desirous of making a change. 
—‘‘Manager,”’ care Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—Machinery for medium size 
Print Shop, 2 Miehles, 3 C. & P. Gordons. 
Describe. State price and where can be 
shown.—Address 532, care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—%Six Roll Feed Automatic Flat 

Bed Presses, 5 Stitchers, 2 Power Cutters, 
3 Platens, Goss Power Mat Roller, Steam 
Table, 10 in. Shaver, Beveler, D. C. Motors. 
Sale of Surplus Machinery at Chicago Sales 
Book Co., 162 N. Desplaines St., 4th Floor. 
—Wanner Machinery Co., Sole Agents, 703 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Miehle Press, 25x38, equipped 

with 4 H. P. Motor, in good condition. 
Bargain if taken at once.—Address T-25, 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED bindery girls. 
Steady employment; clean, sanitary work 

rooms.—Address, Bindery, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Stamping and InkingtMachine; 
steam head; size, 12x14; a bargain if taken 

at once. —Address, C125, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—35x50—4- roller Miehle for 

$2,000; 46x56 Huber - Hodgman—$2,000; 
12x 16 Seybold Duplex Trimmer, 34x44 
Brown & Carver Cutters, also Seybold, 
Sheridan, Advance and others; 2-rev. Presses 
23x28 up to 47x66, all styles; Drums, 17x21 
to 33x48: Hall circular folder; 24 H. P. 
D. C. nearly new Crocker-Wheeler Motors 
and Controllers. Many machines nearly 
new. Tell us your wants.—Wanner Machin- 
ery Co.,703 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—We buy, sell for you, or ex- 

change Printing Machinery and Outfits. 
Consult us——Wanner Machinery Co., 703 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—POSITION: by office manager 
and printing cost expert with extensive 
experience; familiar with modern office sys- 
tems; energetic; ambitious, with clean 
record; can take entire charge and show 
results.—Address, J. D., care Ben Franklin 
Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of the BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1917. 


State of Illinois, ae 
County of Cook, {°”* 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM J. 
HARTMAN, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor, Publisher 
and Owner of the Ben Franklin Monthly, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 


Publisher—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chieago, Illinois. 

Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Managing Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Manager—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


2. That the owner isW.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


3. That there are no bonds or mortgages outstanding. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books ot the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) W.J. HARTMAN, 
Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 
September, 1917. 

(Signed) C. I. KAGEY, Notary Public. 


business, 


both machines. 


| ‘Announcement 


and another complete Monotype equipment. 
to these we have added several new series of type faces on 
It by 
chance we fail to send 
you a copy of our 
specimen book, phone 
or’ drop us a line. 


PHONES: 
Harrison 4630-4777 


To enable us to meet the 
growing demands of our 
we have recently added a Model 5 Linotype 


Standard Typesetting Co. 


701 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
DAN VAIN DENG G EEies RV E 


In addition 


in Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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INTERTYPE 


Observations 


Some of our best salesmen are 
not on our pay-roll. 


They are those representatives 
of another machine whose whole 
appeal seems to be to a buyer’s 
pocketbook and not to his brains 
or understanding. 


We say to you from our President 
down— 


Do not buy an Intertype at any 
price unless you believe it to be 


“The Better Machine”’ 
Intertype Corporation 


General Offices and Eastern Sales Department 
50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
Old Colony Building 539 Carondelet Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
86 Third Street 


Australasia: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
Canada: Miller & Richard 


Improve Your Equipment 


WITH 


Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters 
Challenge Cylinders and Paper Cutters 
Golding Presses and Paper Cutters 
Hacker Proof Presses, Potter and Poco 
Hamilton Wood and Steel Furniture 
Sectional, Grooved and Patent Blocks 
Binding Machinery — Stitchers, Folders, 
Punches, Perforators, etc. 
Motors — Variable and Constant Speeds 
Chases — Steel and Cast Steel 
Pressroom Specialties 
New and Used Outfits 
Large Stock Guaranteed Machinery 
Miehle, Century, Huter, Optimus, etc. 
Pony and Large Nearly New or 
Rebuilt Cylinders 


Ask For Information 


MACHINERY co ™ 
A.F. WANNER PROP, 
703 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Phones: 
Harrison 6889 
Auto. 65-189 


Shops: 
215-23 W. 
Congress St. 


Chicago Typesetting 
Company 


is now located at 


9727 South Dearborn Street 


We have installed new machinery and 
new type faces, and are prepared to 
give the highest quality of work and 
the most efficient service as heretofore. 


MAKE-UP DEPARTMENT 


Weare increasing this department with 
new display tvpe faces and material 
and can furnish you quick, efficient 
service and the highest quality of work 
in the city for catalogues, booklets and 
publications. 


Telephone Harrison 883 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


| If 


| you are interested in the highest f 
srade trade composition that can 
| be produced—both Monotype | 
| and Linotype—it will pay you to 
| inquire of our representative, or 
direct with our office, in reference | 
| to all of your composing room 
| problems. We will be very pleased 


to give you complete particulars. 


| Smith-MeCarthy 


Typesetting Company : Caxton Bldg 
508 South Dearborn Street : Chicago 
f Telephones Harrison 3864-3865-3866-3867 le 


VOLUME FIFTEEN NUMBER SEVEN 


ome ee 


e Printers’ Quota 


for the 


hird Liberty Loan 
Is $3,300,000 


There are 33,0¢o0 Printers in 
the United States which means 
that each shop must buy the 
equivalent of $100 Bond. 


ake Sure Today You 
ave Done Your Share 


This advertisement donated 
by Chicago Paper Company 


»>, 


37,000 IN USE 
eT eT RS Da es Pee re ei arenes uae ean 


(m<LINOTYPE ~: 


LT mony Mn 
HE MACHINE THAT 


8 Different Faces, 720 Characters 
4 Different Body Sizes 


OR the Job Office, the Book Office or the Publica- 
tion Office, no other Composing Machine approxi- 
mates this Master Linotype in earning power, 
quality of product, and varieties of work handled with- 
out either mold or matrix change. In the job office the 


Model Nine IS the Composing Room. 


a 


Circular describing in detail the Model 9 sent on request 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
1100 S. Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street 549 Baronne Street 


TORONTO: Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street 


26 Point Li ieee Border No. 1205 


Unusual Value and Utility 


OST bond papers have a restricted field of usefulness—American 

Trust Bond is not in that class. It has character and dignity 

when used for letterheads, strength for order-blanks and business 

forms which get more or less rough usage, and a writing and printing 
surface which a test will prove to be exactly right. 


In physical appearance American Trust Bond has every earmark of 
a much higher-priced paper. It is quality through and through, yet 
moderate in cost, due to quantity production. What further recommends 
this paper as a regular stock item for the printer, is the fact that it is 
carried in a large list of sizes and weights in white and colors. The colors 
are particularly adaptable for office systems, departmental memorandum 
forms and other purposes for which colors make for greater efficiency 
than white. Write for prices and full-sheet samples. 


Distributors of “Butler Brands” 


Standard PaperCo. . . Milwaukee, Wis. American Type Founders Co. Spokane, Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. National Paper & Type Co. (export only) 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. . St. Louis, Mo. New York City 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . . Dallas, Tex. National Paper & Type Co. . Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . Houston, Tex. National Paper & Type Co., Mexico City, Mexico 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. . San Francisco, Cal. National Paper & Type Co. Monterey, Mexico 
Sierra Paper Co. . . . . Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co., 
Printers & Publishers Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. Guadalajara, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co., National Paper & Type Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Mutual Paper Co. . . . . ~ Seattle, Wash. National Paper & Type Co. Guaymas, Mexico 
Commercial Paper and Card Co., New York City National Paper & Type Co. . . Lima, Peru 


W. Butler Paper Company 


ESTABLISHED 1844 CHICAGO 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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The Extravagance 
of Movable Type 


De Vinne said: “In every printing house supposed to be amply equipped, 
buta small portion of its types can be keptin daily use. Material must be largely 
in excess of daily needs, and the master printer must be used to having nine- 
tenths of his types stand idle every day.” 


That doesn’t mean much to you now. Youve come to accept it simply 
because it is a custom of generations. But stop a minute; think what it means. 
It means that if you use movable type—either foundry or sorts caster—you ° 
must carry enough for your heaviest days. On other days it lies unused in 
the cases —a dead investment. 


The Ludlow Typograph 


on the other hand, gives you all the material you want—all the time—without 
overflow, because it produces the type as it is needed, line for line, cast in slugs. 


The matrices last a lifetime; they do not depreciate like type. The System 
eliminates sort hunting and distribution. The cost of installing and maintain- 
ing a Ludlow is so small, when compared to the results obtained, that no print 
shop, large or small, can afford to be without one. 


Write for our booklet of “FACTS.” It tells all the advantages of the 


Ludlow in detail— advantages that you cant enjoy with movable type. 


The Ludlow Typograph Co. 


725 Old Colony Building 
CHICAGO 
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COBEN COC NaC | Co} 


This advertisement was prepared on the Ludlow Typograph. 


~) 


Published in the Interest of Printers, Binders, Engravers, Electrotypers, 
Equipment and Supply Houses 


Entered as second class matter September 1, 1911, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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“Spirit of Our Army Worthy 


of America 


(From the Chicago Herald) 


With the American Army in France, April 
18. —General Pershing today made public the 
following letter, dated France, April 7th, sent 
by Secretary of War Baker to the officers and 
men of the American expeditionary forces: 


“After a thorough inspection of the Ameri- 
can expeditionary forces I am returning to 
the United States with fresh enthusiasm to 
speed up the transportation of the remainder 
of the great army of which you are the van- 
guard. 


‘‘What I have seen here gives comfortable 
assurance that plans for the effectiveness of 
our fighting forces and for the comfort and 
welfare of our men have been broadly made 
and vigorously executed. 


“Our schools and system of instruction are 
adding to the general soldier training the 
specialized knowledge which developed among 


our French and British associates during the 
four years of heroic action which they have 
displayed from the beginning of the war. 


“Fortunately the relations between our 
soldiers and those of the British and French 
are uniformly cordial and happy, and the 
welcome of the civil population of France has 
been met by our soldiers with chivalrous ap- 
preciation in return. 


‘‘We are building a great army to vindicate 
a great cause, and the spirit which you are 
showing —the courage, the resourcefulness 
and the zeal for the performance of duty, both 
as soldiers and as men—is not only promising 
of military success, but is worthy of the 
traditions of America and of the allied armies 
with which we are associated. Press on!”’ 


(Signed) NEWTON BAKER. 


“Show That the Spirit of Our Citizenship Is Also Saris 


of America 


It is the duty of every American to buy 
Third Liberty Loan Bonds with every dollar 
they can spare and show our Boys that we are 
backing them to the limit of our resources. 


This issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly 
is largely devoted to the Third Liberty 
Loan, which we consider the most important 
business before the printers of America today. 
j EDITOR. 
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What Liberty Bonds Will Do 


“When the wars costing Uncle Sam 
$1,000,000,000 a month, what’s the good of my 
little old $50 bond? Fizz, bang!—it’s gone. What's 
the use? I might as well buy myself a cheese 
sandwich and give the change to the waiter.’’ 

# But you are wrong, Mr. Conscientious-Objector- 
to-being-Separated-from-your-Coin, when you say 
that. Listen! 

Down comes a German shell crash, upon an 
American trench. A dozen of the boys fall, bleeding, 
into the mud. The stretcher-bearers rush forward. 
“Thank heaven,’ says the lieutenant, “for that 
negro barber-shop porter back in Chicago who 
bought that $50 bond. Tetanus killed thousands of 
poor fellows back in 1915, but we don’t have to 
worry. His little bond will keep 139 of us safe 
from lockjaw.’’ 

At the first aid dressing station the nurses were 
busy. ““That’s the 160th first aid packet I’ve applied 
this morning,’ said one. “How many lives they 
will save! It’s wonderful to think they all came 
from one $50 Liberty Bond. I understand a little 
waitress back in Illinois paid for it.” 

At the field hospital the surgeons had their hands 
full. “Got enough ether?” asked the major. 
“Sure,” replied the captain. “A Polish laborer back 
on the west side in old Chicago did that for us with 
his $50 bond. Means enough anesthetic to make 
400 operations painless. And as for bandages, 
Mary O’Grady’s $50 has supplied enough to tie up 
555 wounded hands.” 

Out in No Man’s Land the soldiers, lying in the 
hot sun, began to drink the dirty water in the shell 
holes. “We should worry,” said the corporal. 
“That $50 Liberty Bond purchased by little lame 
Georgie Browne, who can't be a soldier himself, will 
keep 666 of us big huskies safe from typhoid here 
on the firing line. And as for smallpox, one baby 
bond means immunity for 1,000 soldiers.” 

But, Mr. Conscientious-Objector-to-being-Sepa- 
rated-from-your-Coin, if you really want to help 
win the war, buy more than one $50 bond. Their 
power grows faster than their denominations. 

Three $50 bonds, for instance, will fully equip 
an infantry soldier for service overseas. Or it will 
feed him on Uncle Sam’s rations for twelve months. 
Four of the little $50’s—any small office can con- 
tribute that many—will buy a cavalry horse or a 
mule for the ammunition train, or to haul a water 
cart of a combat wagon. 


Six of the “baby” bonds will not only equip a 
soldier in full, but will feed him for a year in France. 
Or they will buy a motorcycle for a machine gun 
company. Fight $50 bonds will buy an X-ray 
outfit. “Ten of them, the combined contribution of 
ten stenographers or clerks, will supply the quota of 
bicycles for a headquarers company of an infantry 


regiment. Sixteen of the little bonds would mean 
four big strong mules to pull an ambulance. 

Bonds to the amount of $1,000 will send to the 
front an X-ray outfit complete, or six cases of 
operating instruments for a base hospital, or furnish 
automatic pistols for the men in a rifle company, or 
a motor-power rolling kitchen, or eight ration carts. 

If the employees in some small shop want to 
send to the front the fine big horses that are re- 
quired to draw a gun of the ammunition train, all 
they have to do us to get together and subscribe 
for twenty-four of the $50’s. They will do the work. 
Fifteen hundred dollars worth of bonds will provide 
a motor ambulance or a five-passenger motor car 
for a machine-gun battalion. Forty of the little 
contributions—they are within the reach of every 
wage earner—will buy a motor truck or supply 
ration carts for a whole infantry regiment of more 
than 3,000 men. Or $3,000 worth will furnish 
rifles for a field artillery battery or supply horses 
for a field signal battalion. If eighty of the $50 
bonds are put togther the result is a big tractor to 
haul supplies and guns. A hundred of these small 
bonds, $5,000 worth, will send to the front a Liberty 
truck, or seven Lewis guns, or equip with rifles a 
whole company of infantrymen. 

Seven thousand dollars worth of bonds mean a 
new training aeroplane and $9,000 worth—180 of 
the $50 bonds put together—mean a new observa- 
tion balloon to watch Fritz’s movements and prevent 
surprise, or will provide enough rolling kitchens to 
feed a whole field artillery brigade. 


CHICAGO NEWS NOTES 


The United States Paper Corporation, Chicago, 
has increased its capital from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00. 


The Unionist Publishing Company, Chicago, in- 
corporated March 25th. Its capital is $2,500.00. 
Incorporators, William Castleman, Leonard J. Mc- 


Williams and H. A. Gilsenan. 


A patriotic meeting for the employees of Glennon 
& Kern was held in their printing plant at 626 South 
Clark Street, April 6th, at which a service flag was 
dedicated. E. D. Gage, attorney, delivered an 
address in which he urged purchases of the Liberty 
Loan. Music was furnished by an orchestra com- 
posed of Automatic Electric Company employees. 


The Charles H. Luck Envelope Company, 
Chicago, a few weeks ago received an order from the 
government for 28,000,000 envelopes, and since then 
got another order for 38,000,000. This made it 
impossible for the company to take business even 
from old customers. When the representatives of 
the government were told there might be difficulty 
in getting supplies, the company was assured that 
would be attended to. It has been, delivery as well 
being taken care of. Running twenty-four hours, 


400,000 a day are produced. 
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The Franklin ~ T'ypothetae Entertains 


National Officers and Executive Council of the United Typothetae of America Are Guests of the Chicago 
Organization at Delightful Banquet 


another new record. On Friday evening, 


alee: Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago has set 


April 12, 1918, in the beautiful ballroom of | 


the Elks’ Club at 174 West Washington Street, the 
largest and most representative number of its mem- 
bers ever gathered together sat down to a dinner 
given in honor of the association's guests, the 
national officers and the executive council of the 
United Typothetae of America. Although attend- 
ance was limited strictly to members and their 
representatives, exactly 225 were seated at the 
banquet tables. 

J. W. Hastie, president of the local association, 
presided over the meeting and acted as toastmaster 
in his usual delightfully impressive way. The 
entertainment feature of the evening was furnished 
by Miss Jean Paul Leighton. On each side of 
President Hastie at the speaker’s table were arranged 
alternately the guests, the members of the local 
executive council and the chairmen of the standing 
committees. 

Shortly after the banquet had begun President 
Hastie announced that at that very hour a well 
known printer of Philadelphia, Edward Stern, was 
being honored with a banquet at the Union League 
Club, celebrating his sixty-eighth birthday. Mr. 
Hastie suggested that the meeting should send Mr. 
Stern a telegram of congratulation. The motion 
was made by Mr. Rubovits, seconded, and carried, 
that the following be immediately wired to Mr. 
Stern: 


“Edward Stern, care Edward Stern & Co., 
Printers, 

Union League Club, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

“Three hundred members of the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago assembled at the Elks’ Club 
extend greetings on this your sixty-eighth anniver- 
Sary. | 

Following the banquet, President Hastie an- 
nounced that if there was no objection the reading 
of the minutes of the previous meeting would. be 
dispensed with and that applications from new 
members would be read and voted upon. The 
following firms were elected to membership: Wood- 
Oakes Co., Triple Printing Co., Albert Pick & Co. 
and Narod Polski Publishing Co. 

Taking up the other features of the meeting, the 
presiding officer paid a tribute to the loyalty of the 


members of the association who had turned out in 
such large numbers. He then spoke of the great 
appreciation that himself, his officers, and the 
members of the Franklin-Typothetae have for their 
national association, its officers, its executive 
council, and its secretary and his staff. The re- 
mainder of the evening was given over to the guests, 
each of whom was appropriately introduced and who 
spoke in the order and upon the subject given in the 
paragraphs that follow. 

The first speaker introduced was Mr. T. E. 
Donnelley, who, as chairman of the War Association 
Board of the Printers and Binders of Chicago, 
described briefly the organization and plans by 
which his committee is selling the bonds of the 


Third Liberty Loan. 


Benjamin P. Moulton, president United Typothe- 
tae of America, Providence, R. I., spoke on the 
subject, “Organization Activities.” He presented 
in a very interesting manner the varied activities 
in which the national organization is engaged. 

Arthur E. Southworth, first vice-president, 
Chicago, spoke on “A State of Mind.” He made a 
plea for members to take a greater interest in the 
local work of their association. Mr. Southworth 
brought out very clearly the fact that what a 
member gets out of his local association depends 
upon the attitude of his mind toward putting 
himself into the work of his local association. 

Fred W. Gage, treasurer, Battle Creek, Mich., 
described “Organization from the Financial Stand- 
point.” He showed the great advantage accruing 
to the printing industry from the expenditures of the 
national office. He stated that the total annual 
sales of printing by members of the United Typothe- 
tae of America is approximately $300,000,000.00. 
Discussing the difficulty with which dues are se- 
cured from some classes of members, he stated that 
such members are so penurious that they lose more 
money every week through preventable losses in 
their payroll than the amount of their dues. 

E. Lawrence Fell, councilman and past president, 
Philadelphia, spoke on “The Work of the Educa- 
tional Committee.’ Mr. Fell stated that printing 
is the very first industry to attempt to put into 
printed form the practices of its trade. The new 
series of textbooks, most of which are now completed, 
will be the first artisan library ever prepared by any 
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trade. He particularly emphasized the matter of 
training future employees since, if the war continues 
for any length of time, many of those now employed 
will be taken out of the industry. Therefore it is 
up to the employer to replenish his own force by 
training the youths who are coming out of the 
public schools and are yet too young to carry arms. 
In England no printing firm is permitted to hire a 
new employee between the ages of eighteen and 
sixty-one years. 

Albert W. Finlay, councilman and past president, 
Boston, discussed ““Organization Affiliation.” Mr. 
Finlay stated that of the original twelve different 
kinds of industries represented on the National 
Industrial Conference Board printers were one of 
the first. This board now includes representatives 
of seventeen different industries. It exists for the 
purpose of furnishing to the country as a whole a 
form of organization through which industry may 
speak as a unit. 

William Green, councilman, New York, spoke on 
“Uniformity. Mr. Green’s speech was devoted to 
extolling the virtues of the Standard Cost System. 
He gave illustrations showing that the installation 
of such a system had always been a means of in- 
creasing profits in the plant. 

W. E. Craig, councilman, Nashville, Tenn., 
spoke on the “National Emblem.” He explained 
the origin of the emblem and told of the change that 
was ordered at the national meeting held last year 
in this city. 

George K. Horn, councilman, Baltimore, Md., 
spoke briefly on “My Council Observations.” 

Joseph A. Borden, secretary, Chicago, discussed 
“Methods of Selling Organization.” Mr. Borden 
gave a graphical illustration from a chart of the loss 
resulting to the printers of a certain district through 
their lack of selling organization. He explained 
at some length the new textbooks and courses of 
study prepared by the national association for the 
purpose of producing a more highly unified system 
of organization among all the members of the 
national association. 

At the conclusion of Secretary Borden’s speech, 
President Hastie asked Treasurer Gage, who had 
turned to such felicitous account the term “‘neigh- 
kor’ with which he had been introduced, to bring 
the meeting toa close. Mr. Cage said that he took 
it that practically all present were acquainted with 
the fact that in all well regulated and governed 
organizations it is a custom that they shall be 
closed in due and proper form, hence he would ask 
all to stand and with him sing one verse of ‘““Amer- 
ica. When the echoing notes of the song had 
ceased, Mr. Gage declared “‘the lodge is now closed,” 
and the members turned to shake hands with their 
neighbors and to express their satisfaction at having 
been present at one of the best meetings ever re- 
corded in the annals of the Franklin-Typothetae of 
Chicago. 


United Typothetae News Notes 


W ork of the Field Staff 


Representative James J. Vance has, with the co- 
operation of the printers of Trenton, N. J., organized 
there a branch of the United Typothetae of America 
which is known as the Employing Printers’ Associa- 
tion of Trenton. This organization has arranged a- 
budget on a three-year basis which includes the 
maintenance of a local office and the services of a 
permanent secretary. Mr. George H. Schryer of 
Philadelphia has been appointed the secretary and 
undertook his duties on Monday, April Ist. 

The Trenton Association has adopted a program 
that is of a very constructive nature and includes a 
five weeks’ contract for the installation of the 
Standard Cost Finding System by one of the cost 
representatives of the national organization. What 
the Trenton printers have undertaken should be a 
source of inspiration and encouragement to groups 
of printers in other localities who, through lack of 
co-operative practices, are constantly losing much 
which otherwise they and their respective printing 
establishments could profit by. 

Representative Vance is now engaged in a similar 
constructive movement in York, Pa. 

Cost Accountant T. W. McGlaughlin is about to 
complete a series of cost contracts in the state of 
Oklahoma. Following this, he will undoubtedly 
come east because the national office has in hand 
cost installation contracts which cover a period of 
almost six months, into the future, in central and 
eastern states territory. 

Special Representative E. T. Miller has finished 
his work in northern Indiana by organizing the 
St. Joseph Valley Typothetae, which includes the 
cities of South Bend, Elkhart, Plymouth, St. Joseph, 
Mishawaka and Benton Harbor. 

This organization has entered into a type of 
program which is comprehended by the Three-Year 
Plan, and is one of the first localities to put into 
actual practice the features of this enlarged program 
of activities of the United Typothetae of America. 

A budget has been provided for which includes 
a headquarters office in South Bend, the employment 
of a permanent secretary, participation in a cost 
contract of the installation of the Standard Cost 
Finding System, and study classes where will be used 
the Standard Educational Courses. 

Mr. Theo. Seidemann is taking up the duties as 
district secretary, beginning his work on Monday, 
April 8th. He is going into the community well 
prepared, having spent considerable time at the 
national office in intensive training. 

The printers of the St. Joseph Valley district are 
very enthusiastic and prophesy a great change in 
conditions for the future. In fact, the basis upon 
which the organization has been perfected assures 
most definitely a line of constructive results. 


%) 
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Head Accountant F. W. Fillmore is at present 
engaged in special cost and accounting work in a 
large southern establishment, The Methodist Book 
Concern of Nashville. For a number of weeks Mr. 
Fillmore devoted his entire time to a special phase 
of work for the committee on education, the result 
of which is soon to be announced by the national 
organization. 


The Composite Statement of Costs for 1917 


The returns of annual cost statements from 
members of the national organization are being 
received at headquarters, but there are as yet a 
number to be heard from before the actual compila- 
tion of the report can be undertaken. It is very 
evident that the statement for 1917 is going to prove 
of considerable importance, particularly as the 
abnormal conditions of the past year have caused a 
number of increases in operating cost in the printing 
plant. The constant calls that the national office 
receives for dependable cost data emphasizes the 
importance of the annual composite statement, and 
because this report and its value hinges upon the 
co-operation cost users give towards its compilation, 
all members are urged to immediately submit their 
report if they have not already done so. 

Within recent weeks, the Ben Franklin Club of 
Cincinnati voted to become affiliated with the 
United Typothetae of America, and there is at 
present at work in this field, representatives of the 
national organization. A survey of the entire 
situation is being taken for the purpose of determin- 
ing the best methods for taking on an enlarged 
program including the educational and constructive 
features of the national organization. 


Cost Finding and the Banks 


It is very evident that cost finding among printers 
is a subject so important that even banking institu- 
tions are taking an interest in its application to 
printing plants. 

Recently the national office has provided banking 
houses with complete literature on this subject to 
be used by their publicity and other departments. 
Banks have for some time paid recognition to 
printing plants operating the Standard Cost Finding 
System, and it is an encouraging sign indeed when a 
national bank, for instance, desires to fortify itself 
with first-hand information on this subject as it 
applies to the printing plant. The national office is 
finding that gradually the prophecy of the Hon. 
Edw. N. Hurley, made some time ago, is coming to 
pass. He said: “Within five years there will be 
very little money loaned by any bank of the United 
States to the merchants or manufacturers who 
cannot present a statement showing detailed infor- 
mation, not only regarding his true assets and 
liabilities, but also signifying that he is conducting 
his business in an efficient manner and can show his 
true costs of production.” 


Every employing printer who has not already in 
operation the Standard Cost Finding System should 
immediately procure from the national office full 
and complete information on this important subject. 
He owes it to his business to do so. 


Let Us Welcome the Future 


Communities where the fundamentals of the 
Three-Year Plan have been applied show such 
notable results that the printing industry is promised 
a new era when the plan is finally put into complete 
operation. 

The program of constructive work which is 
fundamental to the Three-Year Plan reaches the 
vitals of a printing plant, and if evil conditions or 
wrongful practices exist, they will be eliminated or 
remedied through the application of the educational 
and co-operative measures which have been brought 
together through years of hard work by the United 
Typothetae of America. 

Let the printer visualize to himself what the 
application of such a program as the following will 
mean to a community after it has been in operation 
for even a short time: 

“At least the majority of all printing plants have 
membership in their local association. 

“Membership will be had in the United Typothe- 
tae of America. 

“Participation in the installation of the Standard 
Cost Finding System. 

“The use of the Standard Price List. 

“Both employers and employees enrolled as 
students in several of the five Standard Educational 
Courses. 

‘The services of a permanent secretary. 

“The use and practice of other standard features 
of the national organization.” 

For all of this, the printer will be called upon to 
pay but a reasonable pro rata sum per quarter, one 
amount taking care of all of the foregoing items. 
The budget for a locality will be made up according 
to the findings of the survey which will be made at 
the outset, and this assures the treasury of sufficient 
funds to at all times carry on the program that is 
undertaken. 

In reviewing local associations and their work, 
particularly where no results are evident, the cause 
of failure lies in ignoring the necessity of investing 
a reasonable sum of money in co-operative measures. 
As one well known organization worker puts it, 
‘An organization run on a peanut-stand basis, will 
obtain but proportionate results!”’ 

War and its successful execution possibly calls 
upon business to make many noble sacrifices, and 
because of this a unity of purpose must exist between 
the members of an industry if they are each to 
survive. And in this year of 1918, the printers will 
need association work as never before, and un- 
fortunate indeed is the printer who refuses to lend 
his support to not only the national program, but 
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towards bringing it into operation in his immediate 
community. 

The printing industry will see within the next 
five’ years some remarkable improvements for 
betterment, but obviously the greater the support 
given and the interest taken in the work of the 
national organization, the larger and more sustaining 
will Le the results. 

The printer can, today, begin work by immediately 
conferring with his brother printers as to improve- 
ments in his immediate locality. To assist him the 
United Typothetae of America is ready and willing 
to lend its assistance and to supply full and complete 
information on the necessary procedure. 


The Typothetae Emblem 


Many members of the United Typothetae of 
America desire to use upon their stationery and 
advertising literature a reproduction of the Typothe- 
tae emblem. The national office is prepared to 
supply logotypes suitable for use in either one or 
two colors. Write for a set. 


A Record Membership 


During the month of March, the United Typothe- 
tae of America added sufficiently to its member- 
ship to announce the fact that it now has the 
largest number of printers enrolled as members ever 
recorded in the history of the organization. 

While it cannot be doubted that this is of sig- 
nificant import, it also illustrates that printers are 
gradually realizing that permanent growth of their 
own business is best acquired by joining hands with 
their brother printers. 

Whether or not the war has had its influence in 
bringing about the result, it is evident that the 
larger and more constructive work of the United 
Typothetae of America is making felt its influence. 


Meeting of Executive Council 


The meeting of the executive council of the 
United Typothetae of America took place at the 
national office on Friday and Saturday, April 12th 
and 13th. 

While the members of this governing board were 
in Chicago, the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago 
held a special meeting of its membership, where 
addresses were given by the national organization 
executives. 


PUSHING BUSINESS ARBITRATION 


The Credit Men’s Association and Chief Justice 
Olson of the Municipal Court, through a central 
committee composed of commercial associations and 
representatives of prominent Chicago business 
houses, are striving to secure general acceptance of 
the principle of arbitration in all business disputes. 
They are urging it be placed in all contracts and 
have arranged modes of procedure to insure effective 
action. The plan is said to be meeting with success. 


APRIL NEWS NOTES OF THE FRANKLIN- 
TYPOTHETAE 


J. W. Hastie, president of the Franklin-Typothe- 
tae of Chicago, returned about the first of this 
month from a three weeks’ vacation spent at Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

One of the largest and most interesting noonday 
gatherings of the Franklin-Typothetae was the 
regular March meeting. This meeting was under 
the direction of the trade matters committee 
whose chairman, W. J. Hartman, presided. The 
committee presented a written report which was 
unanimously adopted. The report consisted of a 
proposed plan for improving the printing industry in 
Chicago by securing for members of this industry 
the right to buy their supplies at wholesale as re- 
tailers in other lines may now do. 

The trade matters committee has recently been 
holding weekly meetings devoted to working out 
more completely the plan for securing supplies at 
wholesale rates. A sub-committee has been steadily 
at work on the minor details of such a plan. 

It is to be doubted if the members of any in- 
dustry any place are better organized on a larger 
scale than are the 1,000 and more Chicago printers 
organized for going “Over the Top” on the Third 
Liberty Loan. An advisory committee, consisting 
of T. E. Donnelley as temporary chairman and 
assisted by A. R. Barnes, A. J. Brock, Daniel Boyle, 
R. M. Eastman, Eo F. Hamm, J. W.Hasties v5: 
Quin, Andrew McNally, G. A. Poole, Adolph Schmidt 
and William Sleepeck, divided the printers of the 
city into eighty-one geographical districts. Each 
district consists of from ten to fifteen firms and out 
of each group of firms one man has been selected 
to act as captain of his group in directing the first 
war activity, that of getting subscriptions to the 
Third Liberty Loan. 

Before beginning their work, two meetings of the 
captains were held for instructions and drill. About 
sixty-five were present at each meeting. ‘The total 
amount of the Third Liberty Loan allotted to the 
printing industry in Chicago is $750,000.00, about 
$40.00 for each employee in the industry. The 
campaign is progressing splendidly, a number of 
firms and their employees having already over- 
subscribed their quota. 

Within a few days the association will move from 
its present quarters, rooms 325-328, to rooms |143- 
1146, in the same building, the Monadnock Block. 
The new headquarters are larger, better lighted, and 
much better arranged to carry on more expeditiously 
the increased activities of the association. 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in a suit 
against the Curtis Publishing Company, decided 
that a newspaper is not liable for damages because 
it recommends an advertiser who fails to perform 
a contract, when there is no evidence of fraud, 
irresponsibility or intentional deceit. 


+) 
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Washington in War Time 


during the present turbulent war times is 

the government printing office. It has the 
war department backed off the map, as the saying is. 
The public printer, Hon. Cornelius Ford, has a 
proposition in front of him which requires an 
enormous amount of concentration, ingenuity and 
patience to handle the situation. Up to the present 
time he has succeeded, and is gaining the highest 
praise from the president and other high officials 
for the remarkable acumen which he has demon- 
strated in meeting the exigencies of the unprecedented 
conditions as they have unraveled themselves. 

The government printing office is the largest of 
its kind in the world. Under normal conditions the 
output in the past has been between $750,000.00 and 
$800,000.00 worth of work a month. These figures 
are cost only. Since last October the average 
monthly output has been averaging over a million 
dollars. Every department is taxed to its capacity. 
There is practically no non-productive time at all. 

Day in and day out three shifts are working, and 
there are at the present time 5,700 employees on the 
payroll. The average daily wage account is 
$15,500.00. There are altogether 156 presses of 
various kinds in the large establishment, and the 
output is enormous. Situations have had to be 
faced which would have phased most printers in 
charge of such a mammoth plant, but through it all 
Public Printer Ford has met every emergency and 
smilingly asked for more difficulties to solve. 

The various departments “want what they want 
when they want it,” and up to the present they have 
been able to have their requirements filled. The 
matter of the printing of the draft questionaire is a 
good illustration of what the office has to face from 
time to time. The war department had prac- 
tically closed with the printers of Philadelphia to 
handle this proposition, thinking that with the 
tremendous amount of other department work the 
government printing office could not handle the 
printing as expeditiously as would be required. Mr. 
Ford was consulted and given the estimates of the 
probable cost of having the work done outside his 
department and asked whether he could meet the 
conditions that were to be imposed. A brief survey 
of the whole situation convinced him that he could 
handle the job on what is called the Record press, 
which prints the Congressional Record for Congress. 
The office of the war department handling the 
matter was called in on Sunday morning and four 
days later millions of the questionaire were being 
dispatched to various parts of the country, and 


T HE busiest department in Washington, D. C., 


nearly $20,000.00 was saved the government by this 
method of dealing with the problem. 

Another rush job which has been added to the 
department’s output since the outbreak of the war 
is the printing of the Official Bulletin each day for 
the public information bureau. The average daily 
number of copies run off is 104,000, which have to be 
wrapped and mailed to various centers of the 
United States. This in itself would prove a great 
proposition for most printing offices, but it is re- 
corded as simply one of the many details which 
have to be met. 

To show the enormous capacity of the bindery, 
one has only to mention that during the month of 
March 51,000 pads were turned out, and 17,676,482 
sheets of paper were punched. 

Up to the present time over a barrel of flour a 
day is being used in the manufacture of paste. 
This is considered by the food administration to be 
too much, and a chemist is at the present time 
wrestling with the problem to make a substitute 
and let this large amount of flour go into other 
channels which may help to win the war. 

Not only is a chemist employed for the paste 
problem, but on the payroll is a prominent chemist 
who is engaged in the manufacture of ink and the 
problems connected therewith. It is interesting to 
note that from the cost records of the manufacture 
of ink ordinary job black is manufactured at about 
14 cents a pound, and the best halftone black 1s 
produced for 25.8 cents per pound. Bronze, blue 
and red inks do not exceed 50 cents a pound even 
with the materials as high as they are at the present 
time. 

Practically all the composition is done on mono- 
type machines, and it is interesting to note that in 
1917 the output of this department amounted to 
$1,325,895,000.00, while Mr. Ford’s estimates for 
the current year run the production to $1,397,000,000. 

The question of the paper supplied to the depart- 
ment is one which is of more than ordinary interest 
to the average printer. He will be astounded when 
he learns that every day nine to ten carloads of paper 
are used and fourteen tons of postal cards is an 
average day's production. Hardly any enamel 
paper is used, but M. F. and S. & S. C. stocks are 
used to the extent of about 4,000,000 pounds a 
month. The tonnage of paper used in 1917 was 
34,000,000 pounds. All the paper which is bought 
has to be made to meet the standards of the depart- 
ment, and up to the present time little or no difh- 
culty has been experienced by the government 
printing offices in getting everything that they 
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require. There was, however, one instance in 
which it seemed that there was likely to be a hold-up, 
the excuse of the contractor being that supplies 
were short. The government immediately served 
notice that unless the contract was lived up to they 
would take over the plant as a war emergency, and 
this had the desired effect of getting a steady 
stream of paper started the next day. 

The waste paper which is trimmed from booklets 
and other publications is enormous, and the amount 
received last year from the sale of this waste, 
namely, $103,000.00, will demonstrate more than 
anything else the number of shavings that have to 
be dealt with. 

The government printing office has a remarkable 
history, having been started in the early fifties, and 
it has been growing ever since. From a small plant 
it has developed until now it is the largest of its 
kind in the world and there is an absolute necessity, 
if the war keeps up much longer, for a considerable 
amount of machinery to be added to the present 
large capacity. 

The public printer is required by law not to 
charge any profit at all on the work which he turns 
out, and the various departments are charged ac- 
cording to the records of the very elaborate cost 
system which Mr. Ford has at his finger ends. 

Compared with 1916, the increase in pay in 1917 
was over $130,000.00 and from estimates which are 
now in course of preparation it would seem that 
nearly $500,000.00 will be the increase during 1918. 
All the work that the government officials and 
departments require has, under the law, to be 
printed by the public printer, except in cases of 
emergency when jobs are allowed to be placed out- 
side the office. 

The foregoing statistics were given to a repre- 
sentative of the Ben Franklin Monthly, on the 
occasion of a recent visit to Washington, by Mr. 
Ford himself, who was courteous in his_ reception 
and willing to show a desire to inform the printers 
generally of the conditions under which his -plant 
was working. Mr. Ford has now occupied his 
present position for over five years and has won the 
respect not only of the president and all department 
heads, but also of the large number of employees who 
work under his direction. It is interesting to 
chronicle the fact that in addition to making his own 
inks, Mr. Ford has a complete roller factory in 
operation, and also manufactures all the electro- 
types, stereotypes and other illustrations which are 
required to complete the various jobs with which he 
has to deal. 

The plant is, therefore, a complete one in 
every respect, and when one goes through the 
various departments and sees the hives of industry 
and the enormous avenues of production, nothing 
but praise can be bestowed upon the man who has 
the whole details under his thumb. 


LIBERTY LOAN MINIMUM 


The minimum allotment of the Third Liberty 
Loan of the various states and divisions composing 
the Seventh Federal Reserve District, as made by 
the quota committee, was well received by the 
several directors of sales and their organizations and 
the universal opinion was expressed that the third 
loan will be largely oversubscribed in every division 
of the district. 

Chicago and Cook County absorbs more than 
the small increase of $5,000,000.00 over the minimum 
of the second Libery Loan and the minimum 
allotments for the other sections of the district are 
less than they were then, so the mark 1s regarded 
as one not only to be achieved, but presenting no 
difficulties in the way of going way beyond. 

““Tllinois, outside of Cook County,’ said Heman 
Gifford, director of sales, “will romp under the wire 
with its allotment, but it isn’t going to stop at 
that, but instead will try to bring its oversubscrip- 
tion to the issue up to the highest point reached by 
any division in the district. Our county and country 
districts are not susceptible of being organized upon 
the same intensive plans that other sections have 
adopted and, therefore, our county chairmen have 
more work cut out for them in making a close 
campaign than falls to the lot of others, but it is 
developed to a high degree of efficiency which will 
be shown as our campaign progresses and the final 
returns of the subscriptions are made.” 


OLD TIME PRINTERS’ MEMORIAL 
SERVICES 


At the annual meeting of the Old Time Printers’ 
Association of Chicago, April I4th, held at the 
Hotel La Salle, memorial services were held for John 
McGovern, George E. Lincoln, Henry Dean, 
William A. Hutchinson, F. Marion Leyda and 
George N. Bond, members who had died during the 
past year. Opie Read, president of the Chicago 
Press Club, Attorney Frank Comerford and Col. 
D. E. Wood delivered addresses. At the regular 
election following W. A. Cahill was chosen president, 
A. B. Adair vice-president and William Mill re- 


elected secretary-treasurer. 


GOOD WORKMEN GROWING SCARCER 


Both from the pressrooms and the composing 
rooms come reports that thoroughly experienced 
men are becoming fewer in number. This con- 
dition may become worse as the war draws more and 
more men away, unless printing falls off propor- 
tionately. The tendency naturally is to consider 
devices and machinery that lessen the amount of 
labor required, manufacturers thus having a spe- 
cially favorable opportunity. At the same time 
there is evident a disposition to act cautiously 
through doubt as to future prospects. 
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Pray and pay for the Third Liberty Loan. 


Holding a convention never stops its progress. 


A neglected opportunity never calls the second 
time. 


Procrastination is the average printer's greatest 
fault. 


Gossipy printers are superintendents in trouble 
factories. 


Many a printer who looks wise cant make a 
living at it. 

Some printers are born with black eyes, others 
acquire them. 


To some printers the hand of fortune often looks 
like four aces. 


The printer who weighs his words never gives 
short measure. 


Wise printing prophets generally let the others 
do the betting. 


Experience worries more printers than it teaches. 
Isn't it a fact, Ben? 

When we are forced to grin and bear it, we always 
find it easier to grin. 


The printer who will not trust his feelings is not 
doing a credit business. 

Support of the Third Liberty Loan makes a 
practical patriot of you. 


Discretion among printers has a greater com- 
mercial value than valor. 


Some printers’ ideas of harmony are to have 
everything their own way. 


Some printers think they are never talked about 
because they never hear it. 

Luck relies on chance and is a poor peg on which 
a printer should hang his hat. 


When a printer goes out on a spree, he sometimes 
comes home in an ambulance. 


Conscription for the boys who must go. Sub- 
scription from those who stay. 

It doesn’t matter how good some printers are, 
there are some who will never see it. 


Politeness costs nothing, yet it is a remarkable 
lever in the business world; it gains esteem. 


There must be no new cracks in our Liberty Bell 
now. Support our fighting men with your Liberty 
Bonds. 


Go the limit in supporting the boys “over 
there.’ Liberty Bonds afford the means for your 
doing so. 


Smite the mailed fist of Potsdam by investing in 
Liberty Bonds, the safest and strongest security in 
the world. 

Cast thy gold upon the waters of the Third 
Liberty Loan, for it shall return in ample dividends 
of peace and plenty. 


It is not a donation to the government, this 
buying of Liberty Bonds, but the sanest, safest 
investment in the world. 


Your boy is offering his life for you. Show him 
your appreciation. Lend to Uncle Sam by in- 
vesting in Liberty Bonds. 


Be patriotic and thrifty by investing in Liberty 
Bonds. Every dollar thus invested is a step toward 
world peace and world freedom. 


“Thy kingdom come”’ is a petition that may be 
answered through the Third Liberty Loan. Make 
your purse and prayers hang together. 


Investments in Liberty Bonds will show the lad 
in the trenches that he is not forgotten, and will 
hearten him to strive for an early victory. 


If David did not fear Goliath, shall America, 
with David's faith and innocence, fear the Goliath 
of Berlin? Back up your courage with cash for the 
Third Liberty Loan. 
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PRINTING CONDITIONS IN WYOMING 


The printers of Wyoming are facing a condition 
which is not unlike what the disciples of Ben Frank- 
lin have had to contend with in other states in the 
Union. There has been a tremendous wave of 
prosperity in the state owing to the discovery of oil. 
Commerce has boomed in consequence and the 
influx of population has been more than some 
localities could cope with. Fortunes have been made 
over night and millionaires are not uncommon. 
The stories of the rapid rise to wealth of some of the 
speculators and dealers in oil properties are like 
those one reads in the fairy tales of the days of yore. 

The changing conditions have affected the 
printers. Daily papers have had to be substituted 
for the weekly journals and printing machinery has 
been bought in large quantities. Typesetting ma- 
chinery has had to be installed, together with press- 
room equipment, and the old man-driven presses 
have been supplanted by cylinders and platens with 
electric power. Job work has increased in some 
instances a hundredfold. 

The inevitable proposition facing the printer has 
been, and in fact is at the present time occupying 
his attention: What to charge for the work. He 
is groping in the dark. He wants to get a proper 
price but doesn’t know what that figure is. An 
investigation of conditions shows-that there is a 
lamentable ignorance as to hour costs. A meeting 
of one of the editorial associations was held recently 
at one of the county seats, and a couple of owners 
of print shops made the statement that they were 
charging 75 cents per hour for hand composition. 
When one considers that the minimum wage for 
compositors is $30.00 a week for forty-eight hours, 
the seriousness of the lack of proper knowledge of 
what to charge is accentuated. 

Job presswork, too, is being sold at much less 
than it should, although for letterheads in some 
places the printers are asking $4.00 for 500 and $7.00 
for a thousand. They also seek to obtain the same 
price for envelopes. This fact alone demonstrates 
how necessary it is that something should be done 
for the printers in Wyoming to be set right in the 
matter of their charges. Six years ago the printers 
who belonged to one of the editorial associations 
agreed to adhere to a price list. At a meeting held 
in the early part of March of this year it was found 
that the prices then considered fair were still being 
asked in spite of the increase in the price of every- 
thing which entered into the cost of manufacture, 
not forgetting the aviation of the wages. 

Wyoming is virgin soil for organization work, 
and as the printers are anxious to receive help and 
have money to pay for the aid which they receive, 
it is safe to say that in a short while activities will 
be in operation for improving conditions among the 
craft. It will, of course, take time, but the difh- 
culties will be overcome as has been the case in 
Oklahoma. In the latter state a few years ago the 


printers were made to feel the necessity of co- 
operation and the absolute need of cost system work 
in their shops. Now in cities which were small 
then, but which have grown and boomed with the 
increased prosperity brought about by the discovery 
of oil, organizations are 100 per cent strong, with 
efficiency in each plant, brought about by the 
installation of the Standard Uniform Cost System. 


SECOND TO NONE 

In the current issue of the Bulletin just published 
by the Association of Employing Printers of the 
City of New York, the following statement is made: 
“There are now 257 printer-members of the associa- 
tion, which makes it the largest number of printers 
in any association in the country and perhaps in the 
world.” 

It seems that in publishing this our New York 
confreres have failed to remember that the Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago has nearly a hundred 
members more than they have. A recent drive 
which has added considerably to the strength of the 
Chicago body places it in a position unassailable in 
respect to membership, and the New York organiza- 
tion will have to step considerably before they can 
lay any claim to being the first in the country to 
have the largest roster of printer-members. 

It is very interesting indeed to read of the 
activities of the New York association, and they are 
planning a program of activities which, if carried 
out, will make the organization of great and lasting 
benefit to their business. Over forty members 
have entered the bureau of cost, consultation and 
standardization, which has an income of $7,600.00 
a year. Supervisor E. E. Salt - is bringing the 
present cost systems up to standard, recognizing 
the beneficial results of uniformity in ascertaining 
costs and methods of estimating. 

A spring membership drive is being arranged for, 
and the officers are pleading for co-operation in this 
campaign which is to start early in the month of 


May. 
“MAKING ADVERTISING PAY” 

“Making Advertising Pay,’ the new 230-page book by Harold F. 
Eldridge, is well worth the consideration of business men generally. It is 
one of the best books on the subject it has been our pleasure to review. 
Many books are published which advocate advertising and tell how to 
advertise, and it is a universally recognized fact that advertising does pay, 
but the actual course of procedure necessary to make it pay is another 
question. General publicity covers a multitude of advertising sins. Many 
companies with a substantial yearly advertising appropriation are allowing 
it to be expended without any definite plan which will guarantee profitable 
results. They feel that because they have set aside a certain sum for 
advertising that they are “in the running” with their competitors. Sight 
is lost of the fact that by following certain set and definite rules, and con- 
sulting reliable tables of statistics, it is possible to turn their appropriation 
into a very powerful and profitable agent for the advancement of their 
interests. Mr. Eldridge has crowded a lot of commonsense arguments and 
facts into his book. It is not a shell of a book with a few generalities. It is 
a valuable addition to a professional advertising man’s library, to be con- 
sidered as a textbook. Mr. Eldridge has quoted statistics taken first-hand 
from the experience of many of the leading mercantile institutions of this 
country. To sum up: ‘Making Advertising Pay” fills a long-felt want. 
It gives us inside facts as to how others have succeeded. The book is 
profusely illustrated with reproductions of advertisements which have 
appeared in papers the country over. They have been selected with care. 
“Making Advertising Pay,” published by the author, Harold F. Eldridge, 
advertising manager, The State, Columbia, S. C. 231-page book, $1.50 net. 
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HOW MANY MINUTES 


Do Your Compositors Actually Produce Each Hour? 


Your records show that they produce probably as much as two-thirds of the time— 
forty minutes out of each hour. And the other twenty minutes are used principally 
for distribution if your composing room is equipped with bought material. 


Did you ever stop to consider the amount of unproductive time charged as productive— 
the amount of time your compositors have to waste in those forty minutes? 


The time consumed distributing partially set lines that do not 
fit, piecing labor-saving leads and rules to fit special measures, 
resetting lines because of short fonts, picking and hunting for 
sorts and rules, correcting errors of distribution and replacing 
worn letters, and the time wasted walking (foot work) goes on 
the time dockets—as productive time. 

You frequently pick up a time docket and wonder why a com- 
positor took so much longer on composition than your estimate. 
Probably you call in the foreman—and usually find that it was 
the unproductive time charged “‘against the job” that was the 
real cause of your estimate being exceeded—don’t you? 

Study the handicaps that your compositors have on constructive 
work—find the average waste time each hour—and this, with 
the unproductive time as given by your records, deducted from 


The Monotype is the only composing machine that maintains continuous production. 
position, only the keyboard is non-productive—the caster keeps busy producing new material to maintain the efficiency 
of the whole composing room. Slug machines are non-productive when there is no composition. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


sixty minutes, will tell you the number of minutes each hour that 
your compositors actually produce. 

The Monotype System of Non-Distribution, besides eliminating 
the time now spent on distribution,—twenty minutes out of 
each hour,—offers you the means of stopping the tremendous 
waste of time your compositors have on constructive work. 

By manufacturing your own material you can afford to give each 
compositor “‘an individual composing room of his own’’—type, 
spaces, quads, rules, and slugs right at his finger-tips—the only 
way to get real efficiency from your composing room. You 
know this is not possible with the use of foundry type, because 
the price of bought material is prohibitive. 


‘You need the Monotype Non-Distribution System of composing 


room efficiency. You cannot afford to delay its installation. 


When there is no com- 


NEW YORK: World Bldg. BOSTON: Wentworth Bldg. © CHICAGO: Plymouth Bldg. TORONTO: Lumsden Bldg. 


Monotype Company of California: SAN FRANCISCO 


Cold Pressed Kenesaw | | /mprove Your Equipment 


An unusual paper that 
closely resembles the 
hand-made papers of a 
former generation in 
effect and appearance. 


No other stock is quite 
sO appropriate for fine 
stationery, announce- 
ments, bond and bank 
circulars. 


Do you have the Kenesaw sample 
book? If not, write for 1t and the 
current prices. 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
Papermakers 


CHICAGO wa ELINGIS 


WITH 


Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters 
Challenge Cylinders: and Paper Cutters 
Golding Presses and Paper Cutters 
Hacker Proof Presses, Potter and Poco 
Hamilton Wood and Steel Furniture 
Sectional, Grooved and Patent Blocks 
Binding Machinery— Stitchers, Folders, 
Punches, Perforators, etc. 
Motors — Variable and Constant Speeds 
Chases — Steel and Cast Steel 
Pressroom Specialties 
New and Used Outfits 
Large Stock Guaranteed Machinery 
Miehle, Century, Huber, Optimus, etc. 
Pony and Large Nearly New or 
Rebuilt Cylinders 


Ask For Information 


MACHINERY CG : 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 
7Q3 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHONES: 


Harrison 6889— Automatic 65-189 


SHOPS: 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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News Notes 


El Democrata, a Mexican City daily, suspended 
for lack of print paper. 

The Des Moines Register and Tribune is in its 
new building at Eighth and Locust Streets, having a 
fine newspaper plant. 

Chicago newspapers lost a much larger per- 
centage of advertising by the heatless Mondays than 
the papers in other cities. 

The Ernst J. Kruetgen Engraving Company's 
photo-engravers and artists held a meeting to con- 
sider Liberty Loan bonds and $2,800.00 worth were 
taken. 

W. H. Aitken, formerly of Skeen, Aitken & Co., 
which later became Marsh, Aitken & Curtis, is now 
representing the Standard Typesetting Company. 
He has recently been with Peterson’s. 

A decrease in newsprint paper production in the 
first two months of this year 1s reported. Estimates 
given March 19th to the Federal Trade Commission 
made it 192,999 tons, against 222,840 for the same 
time last year. 

Appeals to mail letters early in the day or twice 
daily have again been made. This will make it 
possible to deliver earlier by avoiding congestion. 
It is also urged that special care be taken in address- 
ing properly and legibly. 

On April 9th Director-General McAdoo issued 
the order to all railroads to discontinue advertising of 
a competitive nature. A committee of three from 
each of the three operating districts was also ap- 
pointed to standardize time tables. 

The J. H. Braithwaite Company, sample book 
printers, 618 South Canal Street, Chicago, was 
visited by safe blowers March 19th, but they were 
evidently frightened away by a burglar alarm, after 
blowing away the knob of the safe. Nothing ap- 
peared to be missing. 

The Union Bag and Paper Corporation had 
nearly ten times the net manufacturing profits for 
the year ending January 31, 1918, that it earned in 
the 1915-16 year, doing a little better than 1916- 
17, when 16.89 per cent was earned, against 21.02 
per cent for the year just closed, after deductions. 


DENVER NEWS 


Municipal Facts, a publication issued by the city 
administration, is being revived after its suspension 
for several months. The contract has been secured 
by the Brock-Haffner Press, who are to be con- 
gratulated on the excellence of the first number 
printed by them under their present contract. 

Business generally in Denver is fair and there is a 
prospect of conditions being much better later on. 
Several of the local merchants and dry goods houses 
are asking for bids on their spring and summer 
catalogues. There is not so much oil circular 


business among the printing houses as was the case 
a year ago, but small work of various kinds is re- 
ported to be plentiful. 

A law case which created considerable interest 
in the printing and allied trades of Denver has just 
been settled amicably and to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. An injunction suit was brought by 
Louis C. Dieter, president of the Dieter Book- 
binding Company, to oust his sons, Ralph L. and 
Walter W. Dieter, from the firm. The suit has been 
dismissed in the District Court. The father has 
canceled a former notice sent out to business firms 
warning them not to do business with the sons by 
a second statement, dated March 18th, in which he 
says that matters having been satisfactorily ad- 
justed to all concerned in the business, the company 
will continue as heretofore, with the same officers 
and employees. The Dieter Bookbinding Company 
is the largest and most prominent in Denver. All 
the parties concerned in the case are popular with 
the trade and the termination of the lawsuit is 
viewed with satisfaction by the trade generally. 


The weekly meeting of the members of the 
Denver Typothetae on March 17th was a most 
interesting one, as several matters of importance to 
the trade generally were brought forward for dis- 
cussion. Otto Thum raised the question of what it 
cost to print a thousand letterheads, and showed that 
if less than $6.50 were obtained for a job which re- 
quired 20-Ib. folio stock at 20 cents a pound, the 
price was below what it should be. Several black- 
board illustrations were worked out and the general 
consensus of opinion was that the figure mentioned 
by Mr. Thum should be obtained wherever possible. 
R. H. Maxwell of the State Journal, Lander, Wyo., 
was the guest of the organization, and spoke of the 
conditions that were prevalent among the printers 
of his state. He pointed out that there was a lack 
of knowledge of costs, and in consequence, although 
business was good and booming in some parts owing 
to the discovery of oil in the state, printers did not 
get what they should for their work. It was hard 
to convince some that 75 cents an hour for hand 
composition was not correct in spite of the fact that 
compositors were receiving a minimum wage of 
$30.00 a week for their work. Mr. Maxwell stated 
that any help that could be extended to the printers 
of Wyoming by the Denver Typothetae would be 
appreciated, and extended an invitation to the 
secretary to go up to the next State Editorial 
Association meeting for the purpose of stirring up 
the printers to a better understanding of what it 
cost them to produce their various jobs. 

Orville L. Smith of the Smith-Brooks Printing 
Co. and Secretary-Manager Henry Allen of the 
Denver Typothetae are in the east in the interest 
of the printing trade of Denver. They have several 
matters of importance to investigate, and their visit 
will include stop-overs at Chicago, New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston and Washington. 
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E. E. LLOYD PAPER COMPANY 


SALES OFFICE 
a CONTINENTAL & COMMERICAL BANK BUILDING 
Army CHICAGO 


IA 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES | eeex::- 


Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 
Houses of the AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Portland Multiple Punches 
“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” Golding Machinery 


Hamilton Wood Goods 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 


HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR Metal Leads & Slugs 


Metal Furniture 


PRINTING PLANTS Brass Rule 


ARE TIMESAVERS 


THE NEWEST LINE 


Numbering Machines 
Angle Ink Knives 


American Type Founders Co. American Plate Brushes 


Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


All-Brass Galleys 
BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND _ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES P 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO ressed Steel Storage Galleys 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND : 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE Re ear Sov iar 
MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Missing the Opportunities 
Ale war, in all its horror and wickedness, has 


played havoc with some businesses, par- 

ticularly the printing industry. That is, 
generally speaking. Go into almost every city of 
importance in this country and Canada, and the 
printers complain of hard times due to the conflict 
in Europe. Has it ever occurred to some of the 
followers of Gutenberg that they do too much 
belly-aching and that they are much too prone to 
have an excuse ready to fall back on? 

In nine cases out of ten the reason that some 
printers are slack is they are missing opportunities, 
and those they neglect seldom call the second time. 
They pass on. Through lack of proper organiza- 
tion the printers of the country have overlooked 
an opportunity to make money in the _ enor- 
mous quantities of publicity work which is being 
done outside the government printing office at 
Washington. 

Since war was declared millions of dollars have 
been spent among the printers on emergency print- 
ing, and very little of real profit has come into the 
hands of the printers themselves. They have let a 
broker handle most of the work, or, in other words, 
skim the cream off the milk before it trickles into 
the cup of the one entitled to take a deep draught 
of the lacteal fluid. 

There have been thousands of dollars thrown to 
the kow-wows by printers who have gone to the 
trouble to submit drawings to the various depart- 
ments for patriotic posters. The conditions laid 
down are that all drawmgs must be finished in 
exactly the same style as when the job is com- 
pleted, and then, if the subject is approved, com- 
petitive figures have to be asked for. “The submitter 
of the drawing has one edge in the showdown. He 
can take the job at the low man’s figure. Scores of 
jobs have been competed for at Washington during 
the past few months, and in spite of the fact that the 
competitors have known who submitted the sketch 
or drawing, it has still to be recorded that any of the 
bidders have co-operated or shown an inclination 
to help the creator of the business get the job. 


No one city can be blamed. New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore and other 
centers have scrambled for the work, irrespective of 
conditions. The Joan of Arc poster, lithographed 
in eight colors, is being purchased for only $16.00 a 
thousand; the “Ring Me Again” door knob cut-out 
is costing the treasury department $2.00 a thousand, 
packed in wooden cartons for shipment to any part 
of the United States; the well known gummed label 
in three colors, “Buy United States Government 
Bonds,” is costing only 14 cents per thousand; and 


the 4-page folder written by F. C. Kelly, “Ark 
Stock before the Deluge,” is being bought for -45 
cents per thousand. “The Third Liberty Loan 
Subscriber,’ 7x9, in two colors, costs Uncle Sam only 


87 cents per thousand. These prices are on public 
record, and are merely one side of the present 
printing situation of this country which is a disgrace 
to the business. 

In Washington pretty nearly every trade organi- 
zation in the country is represented except the 
printers. A broker is taking most of the work, and 
to give him credit he is producing good work, and 
on time. Service is what he is selling and he hasn’t 
a dollar’s worth of investment of his own at the back 
of him. The printers could have done what he 
has done. But they haven’t had the sand and 
backbone to grasp the opportunity when it pre- 
sented itself. 

The government printing office is working day 
and night, but it can’t keep up with the demand 
of the departments which depend on printer’s ink 
to keep the people informed of the trend of affairs, 
proving beyond a doubt that the printer is the 
invisible friend of all who read and write, and the 
printing press the life blood of the civilized world. 

The printers have neglected their opportunity in 
the past, but why should they do so in the future? 
They should have a representative at Washington 
keeping thoroughly in touch with all the printing 
that is being contracted for. Co-operation should 
be the keynote, and their slogan must be “‘profit, and 
not volume.” The desire of the government is to 
cut out the middleman or broker and place the work 
direct with those who do it. During the remainder 
of this year and probably in 1919, there will be a 
demand for millions of dollars of publicity work. 
Are the printers going to continue to neglect the 
opportunities offered is a question of importance to 
the craft. If so, why? 


Two more machines—a linotype and a monotype 
—have been added by the Standard Typesetting 
Company, Chicago, the pressure of business making 
increased equipment necessary. 


WHAT YOUR MONEY WILL DO FOR YOUR FIGHTING 
FORCES 
Here’s what your $50 bond will buy: 

Trench knives for a rifle company. 

Twenty-three hand grenades. 

Fourteen rifle grenades. 

Thirteen cases of surgical instruments for enlisted men’s belts, 

Ten cases of surgical instruments for officer’s belts. 


What a $100 bond will do: 
Clothe a soldier. 
Feed a soldier for eight months. 
Provide five rifles. 
Provide thirty rifle grenades. 
Provide forty-three hand grenades. 
Provide twenty-five pounds of ether. 
Buy 145 hot water bags. 
Buy 2,000 surgical needles. 


Here’s what your $500 bond will furnish: 


Bicycles for the headquarters company of an infantry regiment. 


What a $1,000 bond will do: 
Buy one X-Ray apparatus outfit operating instruments for a base 
hospital. 
Furnish pistols for all men in a rife company. 
Buy one rolling kitchen (motor). 
Provide eight ration carts. 
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If there is any fiqht in you—hit the Hun— hit 
hard—do your damnedest— (3 Bonds 


of the Third Liberty Loan 


As a business proposition —as a patriotic He —any way 
you take it, take it seriously and actthe man —buy Bonds— 


buy all you Cath ‘lL have this war to thank for the saving habit. 1 could never 
seem to get any money ahead before. 1 siqned up for $200.00 
of the First Liberty Loan. 1 had to cut out some non-essentials. That $200.00 made me 
feel pretty qood. 1 took $500.00 of the Second Loan, and forced myself further into the 
saving habit. l've had to shine my own shoes, cut out the cabarets, limit my amusement 
to the movies, lunch at the cafeterias, and become a practical prohibitionist, too. But 
1 like it all — especially the cafeterias, where 1 can see what 1 don't want before l've 
bought it. Waiting on myself was a bit awkward at first, butlam an adept now. lam 
sparing the waiters, shiners and other flunkeys for more needed work, and the tips and 
trimmings combined with my self-denial dividends are loaned to Uncle Sam for beat- 
ing the Boche. I'll soon be a thousand bones in bonds to the good ~ oh, boy! Put me 
down for $500.00 of the Third!" —One of Our Men 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


CType Founders and Dealers in Printing Machinery and Material 
Chicago Washington,D.C. SaintLouis Dallas KansasCity Omaha SaintPaul Seattle 


[This ad set in our new Parsons Bold—write for Specimens of Parsons and Parsons Bold] 
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Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson] |} Quality Electrotypes 


COONHOUND 


Service That Satisfies 


™ D ITT ON DAQPDUDEA DOV AUNDOVOAOA A CVG LAVOE ATAU 


BOOK F ederal 
BINDERS Electrotype Co. 


DOUTOUAADOVADOADUVOACADO UDA UACUO TEU EA TATED TENDED AEH 


412-420 Orleans Street 


Chicago 
Main 4928 
TELEPHONES} Fi ey pe, Lead Mould Process Plates 
Nickelsteelty pes 
“Books Bound by Us are Electrotypes 
Bound to Satisfy” Phones Wabash 8100-1 732 Federal Street 
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WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES 
W. B. Van Winter, owner and publisher of The 


News at Viola, was the victim of an accident in his 
shop recently that cost him the thumb on his right 
hand. He caught the hand in the cylinder press 
while printing an auction bill. The hand was 
badly hurt and it was necessary to amputate the 
thumb. Mr. Van Winter is thinking of selling out 
now and engaging in other work where the thumb 
is not so essential as in the printing business. He is 
one of the country publishers who has shown an 
active interest in organization work, at one time 
serving as a member of the executive board of the 
Wisconsin State Franklin Club, and it is hoped he 
will not abandon the craft because of his unfortunate 
accident. 

Al F. Hock has discontinued The Random Lake 
Record, which he has published for several years, 
selling the subscription list and good will to The 
Plymouth Reporter. He has moved his plant to 
Woodstock, IIl., and started a new weekly paper. 
His partner in the project is James E. Browne, at 
one time publisher of The Epitome at Endeavor, 
but more recently owner of The Sentinel at Sauk 
Rapids, Minn. 

Resolutions favoring the coinage of a 2-cent 
plece and the zone system of postal rates for news- 
papers were adopted by the Wisconsin Daily League 
at a meeting in Milwaukee recently. 

The craft in Wisconsin continues to add to its 
contribution of men for the war forces of the country. 
John H. Helmer, a son of F. R. Helmer of The Rock 
County Banner at Clinton, is a special instructor at 
Camp Lewis, Wash., with the rank of lieutenant 
Oscar Nusser, formerly editor of The Record at. 
Hayward, is now in France as a lieutenant. A. A. 
Ashton, who has been editing The Press at Maiden 
Rock, has enlisted in the navy. Russell S. Howe of 
The Herald at Omro has enlisted. Lester E. Hill 
and M. J. Mueller of The Sawyer County Record 
at Winter have both enlisted in the navy. Thomas 
E. Noyes, editor of the same paper, tried to enlist in 
the ordnance department of the army, but failed to 
pass, and now expects to be called for special army 
duty. I.R. Nye, who has been editing The Progress 
at Bayfield, is doing Y.M. C. A. work with the army. 


JAIL EAU CLAIRE EDITOR UNDER 
ESPIONAGE LAW 


United States Marshal Frank P. O'Connor 
arrested Jacob J. Auer, Wisconsin German-American 
editor, at Eau Claire, recently, under the Espionage 
Act. In default of furnishing $15,000 bail, he was 
jailed to await action of the grand jury. 

It is charged that Auer not only published 
seditious articles in the Eau Claire Herald, but 
failed to furnish the postmaster the required trans- 
lations and carried on local anti-war propaganda. 


PoeSORPICTAMs Uso DULIEE TEIN 


Owing to the enormous increase of government 
war work the governmental departments at Wash- 
ington are being flooded with letters of inquiry on 
every conceivable subject concerning the war, and 
it has been found a physical impossibility for the 
clerks, though they number an army in themselves 
now, to give many of these letters proper attention 
and reply. There is published daily at Washington, 
under authority of and by direction of the president, a 
government newspaper—The Official U. S. Bulletin. 
This newspaper prints every day all of the more 
important rulings, decisions, regulations, proclama- 
tions, orders, etc., as they are promulgated by the 
several departments and the many special com- 
mittees and agencies now in operation at the national 
capital. This official journal is posted daily in 
every postoffice in the United States, more than 
56,000 in number, and may also be found on file at 
all libraries, boards of trade and chambers of com- 
merce, the offices of mayors, governors, and other 
federal officials. By consulting these files most 
questions will be found readily answered; there will 
be little necessity for letter writing; the unnecessary 
congestion of the mails will be appreciably relieved: 
the railroads will be called upon to move fewer 
correspondence sacks, and the mass of business that 
is piling up in the government departments will be 
eased considerably. Hundreds of clerks now an- 
swering correspondence will be enabled to give their 
time to essentially important war work, and the 
mass of public persons in the country will have per- 
formed a fundamentally patriotic service. 


RECENT PURCHASERS OF LINOTYPES 


Megaphone, Quilcene, Wash.; Messenger, Toledo, Wash.; N. A; 
Mokarzel, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Sentinel, London, Ky.; Chronicle, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Tribune, Sibley, Iowa; Schonberg Ptg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Enquirer, Oakland, Cal.; News, Chestertown, Md.; Post, Washington, 
D. C.; Argus, Colman, S. D.; Sun, Pittsburg, Kan.; Enterprise, Berwick, 
Pa.; Democrat, Penn Yan, N. Y.; Gazette, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Press, 
Muncie, Ind.; Independent, Afton, Wyo.; Times-Record, Jennings, La.; 
Times-Leader, New Haven, Conn.; Reporter, Natchez, Miss.; Record, 
Lancaster, Ky.; Louis F. Truger, Cleveland, Ohio; Axel Hulten, Chicago, 
Ill.; Reveille, Port Gibson, Miss.; Gazette-Reporter, Wheaton, Minn.; 
Inquirer, Hempstead, N. Y.; Evening Times, Little Falls, N. Y.; News- 
Eagle, Van Buren, Ind.; Record-Herald, Miami, Okla.; U.S. Government 
Advertiser, Washington, D. C.; The Case, Lockwood and Brainard Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; Democracy, Springfield, Mass.; Sentinel, Arnold, Neb.; 
Jewish Daily Forward, New York, N. Y.; Californian, Bakersfield, Cal.; 
Star, Dos Palos, Cal.; Joseph W. Tucker, Jackson, Miss.; Republican, 
Hamburg, Iowa; American Medical Ass’n, Chicago, IIl.; News, Lindsay, 
Okla.; James E. Bell, Chicago, Ill.; Constitution, Atlanta, Ga.; The Menu 
Press, Atlantic City, N. J.; Reporter, Hemphill, Texas; Messenger, Mont- 
gomery, Minn.; Record, Bound Brook, N. J.; Sherman Press, Boston, Mass.; 
Review, Battle Lake, Minn; Republican-Leader, Salem, Ind.; Tribune, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Republican, Blackfoot, Idaho; Tri-Cities Daily, Shefheld, 
Ala.; Western Newspaper Union, St. Louis, Mo.; Herald, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Giraldi Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Independent, Newman, Ill.; Post, Worcester, 
Mass.; Staff, Springfield, Ohio; C. Howard Yates, New York, N. Y.; Akers 
Typesetting Co., Chicago, Ill.; Pilgrim, Red Bud, Ill.; Journal, Pensacola, 
Fla.; Messenger, Opp, Ala.; Express, Watkins, N. Y.; Minden-Burkert 
Ptg. Co., New York, N. Y.; Herald, Granbury, Texas; Advocate, Bar- 
bourville, Ky.; Eugene Warren, Memphis, Tenn.; Telephone, Sylvania, 
Ga.; Call, Woonsocket, R. I.; New York Monotype Composition Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Farmer & Stockman, Jacksonville, Fla.; Advocate- 
Democrat, Crawfordville, Ga.; Advocate-Lexington Minute-Men, Arling- 
ton, Mass.; Herald, Hayti, Mo.; Marshall Wells Company, Duluth, Minn.; 
Times-Record, Spencer, W. Va.; News, Yonkers, N. Y.; Army and Navy 
Register, Washington, D. C.; Sun, Wildwood, N. J.; Journal-Tribune, East 
St. Louis, Ill.; The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., Topeka, 
Kan., and Underwriters Ass'n of New York State, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A Trial Order of— 


LIBERTY LEDGER 


will convince you that this is the best low priced Ledger Paper on the market. Bright color, 
smooth, uniform writing surface, good strength and remarkably clean. Stocked in all sizes and 
weights required in a paper of this character. Order today or ask for sample sheets for testing 
and comparison. 


Liberty Ledger is carried in stock for you as follows: 


WHITE 


17x22—20, 24, 28 17x28—301%4, 351% 
18x23—3514 2416x2414—45 


21x32—50, 57 24x38—59, 68 
22x34—40, 48, 56 28x34—6l, 71 


16x21—25, 2814 19x24—2914, 34, 44 | 20x28—54 23x36—7] 


BUEEF 


16x21—2814 19x24—2914, 34 21x32—57 24x38—59, 68 
17x22—24 17x28—3014, 3514 22x34—48 28x34—6l, 71 
18x23—3514 2414x2414—45 23x36—7| 


DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO. 
626-636 So. Clark Street Harrison 395 


“Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones By an exclusive process 
Nickelstee} Globetypes ave the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. : 


CNRS. ROM, 


Telephone, Harrison 5260 | 


This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration, 
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Paper Trade News 


Edited for Ben Franklin Monthly by P. A. Howard, to Provide the Printing Trade in the Central States 
with Information of Ualue to the Buyers of Paper 


bow to the readers of the Ben Franklin 
Monthly wishes to state briefly the reasons, 
as he sees them, for this new department. 

At the annual meeting of the United Typothetae 
of America recently held in Chicago, it was stated 
by one of the officials in his annual report that there 
was expended for one single item by the printers of 
the country an amount three times as great as all 
other purchases put together, and that individual 
item was—paper. 

Again, it has been recently estimated by persons 
in a position to know that in Chicago alone, ap- 
proximately 2,000 tons of paper are consumed daily. 
Of course, this is to a large degree guesswork, but 
the figures of the largest users are available and a 
careful analysis of the subject would bear this out. 
This would make a grand total of over 700,000 tons 
yearly, and as a large percentage of this passes 
through the pressrooms, it seems logical that in- 
formation pertaining to the paper trade should form 
a special department in this printers’ journal. 

This section should be the means of bringing 
these buyers and sellers of paper to a closer under- 
standing, and it is to this end that these columns 
are dedicated—for with a better understanding only 
can a closer co-operation be secured and_ the 
greatest benefit both to the printer and paper 
dealer be realized. 

We will give to our valued readers in this section 
timely information about the paper trade, sum- 
maries of market conditions, the bringing out of 
new brands, trade announcements of changes, etc. 

We aim to make and keep these columns a 
valuable adjunct to the buyers of this important 
product; and any criticisms or suggestions will be 
welcomed and received in the proper spirit, as we 
want to grow in usefulness and you can be of 
material aid in helping us to keep on the broad 
gauge road that will lead to the maximum of service 
to all. 

Nothing we could add to this paper section 
would be, we feel, so appropriate and of so much 
real usefulness to our readers as a Directory of 
Papers. 

So we have inaugurated in this issue a carefully 
compiled and prepared list of all bond, book, cover, 
flat, ledger and linen papers that are carried in 
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stock by the paper dealers of Chicago. In order 
to conserve space, each dealer has been designated 
by a number and to make it possible to secure the 
full information at a glance we have placed at the 
foot of each page an alphabetical list of paper 
jobbers with their respective key number before 
each name. 

For full information relative to price, sizes and 
weights and colors, consult the individual price lists 
of the houses designated as handling the paper 
wanted. 

This list will be corrected each month before 
going to press, and all new papers added and any 
that are dropped for one reason or another will be 
taken out. 

We ask the co-operation of the paper dealers in 
this, and trust you will notify the editor of any 
corrections or changes arising during the months. 

In the May issue will be started a series of short 
articles having as their main subject “The Manu- 
facture of Printing Papers.” These are being 
written by one entirely familiar with the subject 
in hand and keenly alive to the intent of the articles, 
namely, to inform the printing trade of some of the 
most important steps in the manufacture of paper 
for printing. It is in reality a wonderfully interest- 
ing process. 

An item that enters into the printing industry 
so extensively as does paper, deserves the careful 
attention of the craft and profit can be derived by 
a fuller knowledge of the basic principles and the 
real manufacture of this essential product. 

Each issue of Ben Franklin Monthly a review of 
the local paper situation will be given in the Paper 
Trade News Section. 

This should be of vital interest to our readers, 
and if this copy should not get into the hands of the 
buyer of paper in your establishment, will you 
kindly see that it is passed on to him. In this 
section he will find items of value both in text 
matter, the display advertising of the paper dealers, 
and the Directory of Papers. 


The Paper Market 


The situation of the paper market in Chicago, 
and the same general conditions exist in the large 
centers throughout the central states, is one of 
strength—strength in prices, with an ever changing 
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The Printing Trades 
Credit Association 


Incorporated under the Laws of Illinois 


Auditing, Collections and 
Credit Ratings 


Send Us the Bills You Are 
Unable to Collect 


Delinquent Debtors Reported to Our Subscribers 
Conditions Investigated . Business Systematized 
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Bindery Machinery 


The best proof of the merits of a machine is in its 
popularity during disturbed business conditions. We 
are selling a greater number of machines today than 
ever before. These sales are not of any one particular 
machine, but of the entire 


Monitor Line 


Wire Stitchers 
Punching Machines 
Perforators 
Embossers 
Job Backers 
Standing Presses 
Paging and Numbering 
Machines 
Paper Box Stitchers, etc. 


Nothing but real merit could account for the re- 
peat orders and the steady increase in the number of 
our customers. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Factory 


Ann and Fulton Streets, Chicago, IIl. 
New York: 45 Lafayette St. 


Boston: 130 Pearl St. 


Service That Satisfies 


Brings Permanent Customers 


The Regan Printing House carries out the sound business policy 
of keeping up a standard of service which builds up a reputation and 
holds customers. We ask a fair profit because we are fully entitled 
to it—no more and no less. With our thoroughly experienced press- 


men, makeready is quickly and effectively prepared, the color is kept 
even and slip-sheets are used whenever necessary. Just a straightfor- 


ward, honest proposition all around. 
equipment it cannot be surpassed. 


Supplemented by the latest 


Our Bindery also has the same high standard of service and 


equipment. Come and see us. 


REGAN PRINTING HOUSE 


923-537 PLYMOUTH COURT 


Telephone Harrison 6280 


CHICAGO 


Private Exchange to All Departments 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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volume of buying. A buying market exceedingly 
“spotty.” A period of strong demand for most 
grades of paper going into printing establishments 
will ke followed by days of practically no activity. 
Yet paper mills are in most cases notifying the 
jobbers of advances or intended advances. These 
two situations appear diametrically opposed to 
each other, yet on careful analysis it really is not so. 
The labor question (the various paper-making 
brotherhoods are now asking additional increases in 
pay) will soon be up for decision; mills are still 
withdrawing quotations because of the uncertainty 
and advancing costs of raw materials; and take it 
all in all, the mills manufacturing writing papers 
are securing a pretty fair demand for their products. 
The cheaper sulphite bonds are having their inning, 
so much so that other mills are going into their 
manufacture. The national situation in writings 
and bonds is considered fairly strong, the main 
factor for the strength being generally aided by 
the volume of government orders. During these 
war times it must be admitted that the manu- 
facturers of paper as well as other commodities are 
confronted with very real problems, such as raw 
materials, labor, both a shortage of men and in- 
creases in wages, rail and general manufacturing 
troubles augmented by above conditions. 

So prices it would seem for the present will hold 
firm, with possibly some increases. Not much 
change in the general paper situation is looked for 
during the month unless something unforeseen should 
develop to unsettle the present situation. 

Come on, readers—buyers and sellers of paper, 
everybody—it’s the seventh inning. “Stand up and 
stretch’ and buy a Third Liberty Loan Bond today. 
If you have already bought some, buy another. 


The April drive of the J. W. Butler Paper Co., 
in charge of their sales service department, is re- 
ported as carrying the sales of American Trust 
Bond “‘Over the Top” with flying colors. Full page 
announcements featuring this paper appear in this 
issue and other April trade papers. The copy is 
unusually well laid out and has a dignity about it in 
perfect keeping with the product. American Trust 
Bond—“you will be proud of it’’—they claim has 
ample strength for order blanks or business forms 
subject to rough usage; a surface for writing and 
printing unexcelled, and a fine character sheet for 
letterheads. They carry it in stock in a large 
number of sizes and weights, both white and colors. 


This year marks the sixty-sixth year since the 
establishment of the paper jobbing house of Bradner 
Smith & Co. It has been the especial pride of those 
in the management of this pioneer company in the 
Chicago paper trade, from its inception to make 
and keep every department on a broad policy built 
upon and around service to its customers. 


It is interesting to note that a paper that has 
stood the test of half a century is now the subject of 
their advertisement in this issue. Bradner Smith’s 
cold-pressed Kenesaw’s popularity with the printing 
trade is attested to by the large volume of sales it 
enjoys. The old style hand-made finish seems to be 
especially popular with banking, bond and trust 
houses as it reflects the conservative character of 
these institutions. 


Recently an order came into the local paper 
market for 50,000 sheets of Index Bristol. This was 
an order of no small dimensions in this grade, and as 
the purchaser was enabled to secure it at once ‘‘out 
of stock”’ it is deserving of mention. 

It was ascertained that the Swigart Paper Co., 
653-61 South Wells Street, Chicago, made the 
delivery. Mr. Swigert, when seen by our represen- 
tative, said their company was fortunate in securing 
a very large stock of Index Bristols and were now 
in ample position to care for a large quantity of 
orders from their stockrooms. The company, last 
fall, leased the two adjoining buildings, thereby 
adding extensively to their already large stockrooms. 
They keep a very large and complete line of Ham- 
mermill papers, together with coated book, card- 
boards, bristols, blotting, envelopes, railroad and 
parchment manilas, announcements, etc. 


‘Facts’ is the title of a very interesting 42-page 
booklet just off the press, issued by the Ludlow 
Typograph Co., Old Colony Building, Chicago. 

The merits of the Ludlow system, backed up by 
letters from users in all parts of the country, are 
given in strong, convincing fashion. The entire 
book is printed direct from slugs cast on the Ludlow 
Typograph, and gives the reader a most compre- 
hensive idea of the wide range of possibilities for 
conserving time, eliminating worry and also greatly 
improving the quality of work. 

“Facts which Every Publisher, Business Manager 
and Composing Room Superintendent Should 
Know’ can be secured for the asking, and if you 
haven't already received a copy drop a line to the 
Ludlow Typograph Company and get one. 


Elsewhere in this issue the R. P. Warner Electric 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., are offering their “Kazoo’”’ 
variable speed, single-phase alternating current 
printing press motors. 

These are designed especially for the use of 
printing establishments and the company has de- 
veloped a wide sale of them. They claim the 
‘Kazoo’ motor operates the press with a_ high 
efficiency at wide variations of speed with inter- 
mittent load. It practically eliminates the some- 
times serious problem of perfect operation on alter- 
nating currents. Its economical use of electric 
current is another dominant feature that has 
acquired a reputation for their motors. They would 
be glad to send you literature relative to motors. 
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; ues vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
\ J ounts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
ariable Speed classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 

Mines, etc. Dhis valuable Reference Book frees Write for ite 

: Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 

Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 

‘ Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 

ing maximum profitse Submit your literature for pre- 


for Job Presses liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 
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Paper Trade Directory 


Alphabetical Directory of Book, Cover, Bond, Ledger, Linen, White and Colored Writing, 
Manila Writing and Miscellaneous Papers Carried in Stock 
by Chicago Dealers 


The number following the name of paper designates the dealer carrying same (see list at 


bottom of p 


age). 


individual catalogues. 


For full description and prices see dealers’ 
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LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 
2 BERKSHIRE Co. 16 EMPIRE PAPER Co. 30 MCGREGOR PAPER Co. 44 PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co, 
4 BLUNDEN-LYON Co. 18 GRAHAM PAPER Co, 32 MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 46 SEAMAN PAPER Co. 
6 BRADNER SMITH & Co. 20 IMPORT PAPER Co. 34 MIDLAND PAPER Co. 48 SWIGART PAPER Co. 
8 BUTLER, J. W., PAPER Co. 22 KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co, 36 MOSER PAPER Co. SO WEsT VA. P. & P. Co. 
10 CHICAGO PAPER Co. 24 LASALLE PAPER Co. 38 PAPER MILLs Co. 52 WHITE, JAMES, PAPER Co, 
12 DUBOC PAPER Co. 26 LEeEE PAPER Co. AO PARKE-MCCAULEY Co. S54 WHITING PAPER Co. 
14 DWIGHT BROS. PAPER Co, 28 LLoypD, E. E., PAPER Co 42 PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER CO. 56 WROE, W.E., & Co. 
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CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE MOTOR 
4) EQUIPMENTS 


Insure the most eco- 
nomical power and 
control of printing 
machinery. 


Used by the best 


known printers. 


cuicaco 


‘CLINE (WESTINGHOUSE 


Alternating and Direct Current 


CLINE EEECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


NEW LINES RECENTLY ADDED 


ALADDIN COVERS, 10 SHADES 
PARQUETRY COVERS, 6 SHADES 
INTERNATIONAL COVERS, 8 SHADES 
THREE PLY ARTISTS SUNBURST, 19 SHADES 


ALL ANTIQUE FINISH 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


+) James Waite Parer Co. 


Telephone—Main 875 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Exclusively = 
Cutting Machines 


OSWEGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


F. A. Barnard & Son 


529 S. Dearborn Street 


Buy from the only 
Chicago manufacturers of 


PRINTING INKS 


Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


PERFECT CUTTING STICK 


A. Pressed aluminum holder. 


AA. Metal adjusting strip under the holder. 


to be removed if the stick is too high. 


B. Recess extending full length of holder to insure absolutely square corners. H 


C. Aluminum alloy cutting strip. 


GENE TURNER, Distributer 


Wants and For Sale 


Advertisements inserted under this head- 
ing at 25 cents per line. Minimum charge 
$1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a 
four-line advertisement or less for $5.00; 
twelve insertions for $7 50—all prepaid. 


FOR SALE—Small plant for manufacturing 

autographic registers, printed and plain 
rolls. Am going out of manufacturing this 
specialty. Patents, etc. Low price. Big 
opportunities.—Philip Hano, Greenwich and 
12th Sts., New York City, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Colt’s Armory press, 14x22, 

A-1 condition. Price, $250.00 f. o. b. 
Chicago. This press is now in Chicago and 
can be delivered immediately.—The Roy- 
crofters, Hast Aurora, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Automatie roll feed job 

presses; take 25-inch roll; 1, 2 and 3 platen. 
They also number, perforate, slit, cut off 
or fold. They have been in use for sales 
books, but useful for many special printing 
jobs. Prices $350 to $1,500. They can be 
shown running in Chicago.—Sole Agents, 
Wanner Machinery Co., Chicago. 


HAVE several good imposing stones of 

various sizes for sale cheap. —Address, E5, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


This is an adjustment and is 
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D. Spring wedge as it looks when machine is in operation. 

BE. Same with machine broken away to show position of wedge when locked. 
F 

G 


close itself. 
Time and Labor Saving 


FOR SALE—26x34,33x46 and 35x50 Miehles. 

Write or phone for special sale plan. 
Pony and large 2-rev. and drum presses, 
all sizes and styles. Four No. 6 Morrison 
Wire Stitchers, two with D. C. Motors at- 
tached, %-inch capacity. Paper Cutters, 
44 and 34-inch Oswego, 35-inch Seybold, 38- 
inch Sheridan and others. Jobbers, Fold- 
ers, Special Binding Machinery, Complete 
Outfits. Tell us your wants and for sales.— 
Wanner Machinery Co., Chicago. 


DRAFTED—Must sell my share: one auto- 

press, slightly used; one Goss saw trimmer; 
round cornering machine. At your own 
terms or 5 per cent off for cash.—EMIL 
MALLY, 1702 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago, !I1l. 


SALES MANAGER—Practical printer who 

has managed sales for large, first-class 
concerns, having wide acquaintance with 
the trade, is desirous of making a change. 
—‘‘Manager,”’ care Ben Franklin Monthly, 
732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Huber-Hodgman with latest 
bed movement, in fine condition. Bed 

403x52 inches. Very reasonable. Address 

Cleveland Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Stamping and Inking Machine; 
steam head; size, 12x14; a bargain if taken 

at once. —Address, C125, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


. Shows wedge partly unlocked. 
. Shows key unlocking wedge. 


Shows spring wedge released and held open by the spring so it cannot 


arin and Farer pat, 30 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.,REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of the BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1918. 

State of Illinois, Vee 

County of Cook, f*~* : 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM J. 
HARTMAN, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor, Publisher 
and Owner of the Ben Franklin Monthly, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 448, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 

Publisher—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. ; 

Managing Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Manager—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Thatthe owner is W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. That there are no bonds or mortgages outstanding. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books ot the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) W.J. HARTMAN, 
Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 
March, 1918. 

(Signed) C.1I. KAGEY, Notary Public. 
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Announcement 


business, we have recently added a Model 5 Linotype 
and another complete Monotype equipment. 


to these we have added several new series of type faces on 
both machines. If by 


chance we fail to send 
yOU.a. COpy Of sour 
specimen book, phone 
OG drop, US* ae tine: 


PHONES: 
Harrison 4630-4777 


To enable us to meet the 
growing demands of our 


Standard Typesetting Co. 


701 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
DAY AN DANG ET SE Rv EGE 
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In addition 


in Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Eastern Manufacturing Company 


Makers of 


Writings Bonds Ledgers 


Pilgnm Bond | Pilgrim Ledger 
Transcript Bond Transcript Ledger 
Systems Bond 
Rugby Bond 
Eastern Bond Eastern Ledger 
Atlantic Bond Atlantic Ledger 


Samples and List of Agents on Request 


General Sales Offices 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


B “rt | Western Sales Office 
Nile ee anaN cite |223 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Smith-MrCarthy 


MONOTYPE «# LINOTYPE » MAKEUP 
- 6th and 7th Floors, Caxton Bldg. Office Room 690 


Telephone Harrison 3864-5-6-7 
508 South Dearborn Street 


Jaleaaeis' 


Chicago 
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This ad composed in No. 275 Series. Borders Nos. 3 and 18. 
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“NOTE THE TEAR AS WELL AS THE TEST” 


EACH GRADE IS GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
semeeee THE USER TO BE THE JUDGE #sseaas 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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MODEL 9 
LINOTYPE | 


LINOTYPE LEAD MODEL 5 
AND RULE CASTER LINOTYPE 


MODEL 14 
LINOTYPE 


37,000 IN USE 


com LINOTYPE 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


DAYLIGHT SAVING adds an extra hour of sunshine 
to every day. The Multiple Magazine LINOTYPE adds 


extra production to every hour of every working day. 


Daylight Economy is Compulsory. Composing Room Economy is Optional 
Let Us Submit the Facts to YOU Concerning Multiple Magazine Linotypes. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO: 1100 So. Wabash Ave. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. SAN FRANCISCO: 646 Sacramento St. 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, 68 Temperance St., TORONTO. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Just off the press—an innovation in 
sample books—worth its weight in gold 


to any printer who is trying to make his 


customers advertising pay. 
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in Your Customers’ Direct Advert 


circulars, catalogues and sales letters dominate the prospect 


mail—make sure in advance that they will reach their destination clean, whole and unbroken 
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CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


803 South Wells Street 


Coated Book 
Coated Cover 
Coated Writing 


We liave Doubled 
Our Floor Space 


added two more Monotype 
machines, materially increased our 
makeup department and are selling 
“top-notch” service to the printers 
of Chicago and vicinity. We cast 
Linotype metal furniture for use 
in pages handled in the makeup 
department. Ten machines are at 
your service—both day and night 
We extend you a cordial invitation 
to visit an up-to-date trade plant 


Superior 


Typesetting Company: Monotype:Linotype-Makeup 
Phones Harrison 2755:2756 732 Federal Street 
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Published in the Interest of Printers, Binders, Engravers, Electrotypers, 
Equipment and Supply Houses 


Entered as second class matter September 1, 1911, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Some Phases of Printing Costs 


The Subject of an Address by Executive Secretary T. J. Turner at a Recent Tuesday Luncheon of the 
Ben Franklin Club of Cincinnati, Ohio 


accounts. Although history is silent regard- 

ing the origin of accounting, we are safe in 
assuming that it had its conception at a very early 
period and this is evident from the relics of the 
earliest civilizations. Among the ruins of ancient 
Babylon, there have been found a large number 
of tablets on which complete records of various 
commercial transactions of those times are recorded. 
History, too, tells us that the ancient Egyptians 
kept books by notching a stick which was then 
split in two; one of which was retained by the 
debtor and the other by the creditor. When both 
sticks were in balance according to agreement, 
the account was closed. The Chinese had a 
method peculiarly their own, in which they used 
various colored marbles and series of earthen 
vessels or bowls, to keep records of commercial 
transactions. Froma very crude beginning, system 
after system was devised until the double entry 
bookkeeping system was thought out by a merchant 
in Venice in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
On this fundamental principle our modern account- 
ing system is based. While we read of the evolution 
of the accounting and bookkeeping systems, nothing 
is on record as far as I know, of the other branch of 
accountancy, 1. e., _Cost Accounting.’ 

We have many systems and methods of account- 
ing, but all are based on fundamental laws. The 
accountant deals with accounts and hence the laws 
of balance, while in “Cost Accounting” we deal 
with another law that the accountant until just a 
decade ago, ignored entirely, and that is—the law 


FE: thousands of years man has kept records of 


of distribution—on which “Cost Accounting”’ is 
based. While cost accounting is a very recent 
improvement in the art of accountancy, it has made 
wonderful strides forward. About nine years ago 
the printer came into the limelight. Several of the 
thinking minds of the printing industry got together 
in Chicago one October day and devised and recom- 
mended a cost system which they called the Standard 
Cost System. While it took hundreds of years to 
educate merchants and manufacturers to the use of 
accounting methods, it seems as if, over night every 
printer in the country was talking costs. Organiza- 
tions sprang up everywhere and while they are 
active in many lines of activities, the prime object 
In organizing was the study of costs and cost finding 
methods. Today every progressive printer is using 
the system which was thought out only nine years 
ago. Just think for a moment, the wonderful 
progress that has been made in the past nine years. 
Almost every printer in this city and elsewhere has 
gone through the A B C’s of cost finding. Today 
you will find cost finding systems in the smallest and 
the largest printing establishments, scattered from 
coast to coast. This educational work must go on. 
We must preach and teach the simple principles of 
cost finding until every printer in this broad land 
is as familiar with it as with the cases from which 
he sets his type. We must hammer home the fact 
that four-fifths of all industrial failures are due to 
ignorance of costs and that no part of a modern 
printing plant is of greater importance than that of 
‘Cost Accounting” and to the printer who operates 
a cost system; that accurate average costs are of 
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great importance to the industry as a whole. The 
printer must be taught to send in his yearly average 
costs when asked, so that we may get a general 
average to work from. We should preach the need 
of a uniform system of accounting so that all printers 
may figure on the same basis. In Cincinnati we 
have nearly as many methods of ascertaining costs 
as we have systems in operation. Whether the 
Standard Cost System and its rules for distributing 
expense is correct or not, for the sake of uniformity 
we should all figure our costs alike. Unless we do, 
we can never hope for uniform results. 

The Federal Trade Commission a short time 
back, woke up to the fact that business needed in- 
vestigation to determine the high death rate of 
business. After a careful study and analysis of 
many lines of endeavor, they realized the great need 
of cost systems in manufacturing establishments. 
Through the efforts of the United Typothetae of 
America, the Federal Trade Commission, after 
putting sixteen certified accountants on the job, 
endorsed the printers’ cost system as being logical 
and applicable to the business. 

For some time past we have been hearing a lot 
about the Standard Cost System. Some printers 
have the idea that this means an entirely new system 
to be installed in their plant. This is an erroneous 
idea. If your cost system today is in good con- 
dition, the changing over to the standard method 
means nothing more than making out the monthly 
summary sheet or form 9-H to conform with the 
regulations as set forth by the American Art Com- 
mission. The standard method of distributing the 
various expenses is practically the same as is now 
used by the majority of printers, excepting the one 
item of general expense. This expense item is dis- 
tributed over the various departments on the basis 
of total department costs, including payroll. It 
will affect your present hour costs but little. It will 
have a tendency to increase the hour costs in the 
departments having a higher valuation and payroll. 
The composing room and pressroom hour rates, 
which are the easiest part of the productive end of 
the business to sell, will stand the burden while it will 
reduce the load on the cheaper departments such as 
the job presses and bindery. 


When the standard system is uniformly installed 
and uniformly kept up, one of our greatest problems 
will be solved. As it is now, one printer will charge 
a blanket depreciation of 10 per cent over the whole 
plant, another 10 per cent on machinery and 
fixtures and 25 per cent ontype. While another will 
charge a sliding scale. Some charge interest on 
investment. Others do not. Some charge interest 
on accounts receivable, working capital and work 
in progress, while others do not. While one printer 
will consider one item chargeable, the other will say 
it is non-chargeable. And this is why we have the 
wide differences in hour costs. We will, however, 
always have a difference in hour costs due to various 


conditions, but a difference of 10 to 25 per cent is 
nothing to worry about. We often hear printers 
say, 1 cannot compete with so and so, due to his 
low costs.’ Low costs do not mean that you cannot 
compete with him, low hour costs as a rule desig- 
nate an inefficient plant. After all, it is the job 
costs that tell the story. A plant that has modern 
and up-to-date equipment and plenty of material to 
work with, generally has a high hour cost and 
invariably a low job cost. This is due to the fact 
that a job routed through the plant will take a 
straight course. A man will not have to search 
high and low for quads, leads or other material, and 
this plant usually has efficient employees, which 
means a few dollars more a week added to the pay- 
roll, all of which have a tendency to higher hour costs 
and lower job costs. 

In installing a cost system, care must be taken 
to see that it is installed along uniform lines, 1. e., 
the various centers of production in the various 
departments of a printing plant should be uniform 
so that all costs may be as nearly alike as_ possible, 
so that the fluctuations will not be so great. 

For instance, if you group a battery of presses, 
cylinder or jobbers, you get a cost on the entire 
group and for comparisons with other plants or to 
make up a composite statement, the figures are 
absolutely useless. “To determine a center of pro- 
duction, one should take into consideration the 
following: The amount of money invested in the 
unit; the floor space it occupies; the power required 
to operate it; the amount of payroll that will be 
charged against it and the direct expense that will 
be charged against the unit. Cylinder presses 
should be grouped as to size and type. Automatic 
feed presses of the various sizes should be grouped, 
5-O Miehles down to ponies. The same with job 
presses. Automatic feed jobbers should be kept in a 
group by themselves, and the same holds good of the 
universal presses of various sizes. If this is done 
you will find a remarkable difference in the cost of 
the various units and the output records will tell 
another story. After the various units are properly 
determined, then we must gather the principal item 
which gives value to any product, whatsoever it 
may be, i.e., Time. 

Time is that one mysterious element which we 
know nothing about and which is handled very care- 
lessly by most printers. It is sold to you by your 
employees, not on thirty, sixty or ninety days’ 
time, not even on a ten-day 2 per cent basis, but 
“for cash.’ You pay for a week’s work, consisting 
of forty-eight to fifty-four hours, but how much of 
this time do you sell? The printer who has a cost 
system knows that as a general average 60 per cent 
is about all. The time we gather from the various 
departments is divided into two parts—productive 
or chargeable time (the time we sell) and non- 
productive or non-chargeable time (the time lost in 
waiting for stock, proofreading, distribution, general 
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washups and cleaning up, time killed, and is gen- 
erally a dumping ground for all time not otherwise 
accounted for). It is practically the same thing 
as the term “overhead expense” which the ac- 
countant uses. Of course, as long as we have the 
human element to deal with, errors and discrepancies 
will creep in. Most men are honest and will faith- 
fully record the time consumed on any given job. 
Others are not so careful and juggle this item to meet 
their convenience. It would be amazing, if to the 
printers of Cincinnati annually, known, the amount 
of time that is lost (and the money value of this 
time would pay for hundreds of mechanical time 
recorders). 

Remember—There can be no profit in a printing 
or any other business until it is perfectly understood 
what is profit. Study costs—learn what overhead 
expense 1s; know the production per hour of every 
operation, and then have nerve enough to charge a 
price high enough to insure a legitimate profit. 


AN IDEAL PRINTING PLANT 


The Ben Franklin Monthly is in receipt of a 
handsome booklet from its old friend Geo. M. Gray 
of Fostoria, Ohio, under the title of “Our New 
Home,’ giving a full description of the plant of the 
Gray Printing Company. The building is modern 
in every way and built for an“ Ideal Printing Plant,” 
as Mr. Gray says in the introduction which we print 
herewith. 

My Ambition 


A short time ago my boys said to me:‘‘Father, 
we want you to write something for this booklet.” 
I have not written advertising matter for a long 
time, hence this will be simply a little personal talk 
about the family and the business, for they are all 
mixed up anyway. 


We all have an ambition in life. My main 
ambition has been to see our children well educated, 
happily married, well established in business, and 
The Gray Printing Company fully equipped with 
all modern presses and appliances, and in a home 
efficient and pleasant for all our helpers. 


We have been blessed with five children—three 
boys and two girls. All have attended Oberlin 
College, the youngest now a freshman in that 
institution. All, except the youngest, are most 
happily married. 


On January 13, 1917, our printing establishment 
burned; three days later, by mistaking the wrong 
door, I walked into an elevator shaft on the third 
floor of a building and dropped to the first. This 
put me “out of commission” for several months 
and the entire responsibility of finding temporary 
quarters, purchasing machinery and equipment and 
taking care of our orders, rested squarely on the 
shoulders of the three boys. They arose to the 
occasion in a magnificent manner, as is well known 


to our many customers. It was a difficult propo- 

sition for them, but the experience demonstrated 

thoroughly that they could absolutely handle the 
usiness, no matter what the emergency. 

About the only job left for me was to use my 
experience in building “An Ideal Printing Plant.” 
Before I was able to get out of bed I began drawing 
plans. Just as soon as | could be about, an archi- 
tect was secured to put them in shape for the work- 
men. 

The endeavor has been to erect a good, sub- 
stantial, efficient building. The work was all done 
by the day. The name of the boss mason and the 
boss carpenter are on the corner stone, and they are 
proud of the building, and say they do not see how 
they could have built it better for the purpose. We 
purchased all the material ourselves, and did not 
stint in quality. I have been “‘on the job’ all the 
time, and have been a regular “crank” on having 
things made right. 

Experts in the printing line say it is the most 
efficient and best designed printing plant they were 
ever in. I will let our advertising department 
describe the plant and its advantages, for I might 
use too many adjectives and expletives. 

The whole Gray organization is extremely 
thankful for the loyal support and patience of its 
many friends during the trying times we have been 
through since the fire. 

We now have everything in fine shape and would 
be extremely pleased to have you make us a personal 
visit. My office is very accessible and I would be 
greatly pleased to show you the plant. 


Sincerely yours, 


GEO. M. GRAY. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ LABOR TROUBLES 


The labor problem continues to give electro- 
typers more or less uneasiness. The draft has 
taken some 7 per cent or more away and it is antici- 
pated this may reach as high as 10 per cent very 
soon. This has made it difficult to handle em- 
ployees whose habits were not of the best and yet 
whose services were needed. It is especially aggra- 
vating when men are relied upon and fail to show 
up. Of course a disposition is manifest to take 
advantage of the situation by efforts to force wages 
up and compel arbitrary restrictions, so that some- 
thing new is to be expected daily. 


CHICAGOAN GOES TO GRAND HAVEN 


A. W. Michener has been appointed advertising 
manager of The Challenge Machinery Co. of Grand 
Haven, Mich. Mr. Michener, who will be re- 
membered as previously connected with the Review 
Printing and Embossing Co., left Chicago last week 
to take up his new duties at the home office of the 
company at Grand Haven. 
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News of the Franklin-Typothetae 


on the Third Liberty Loan with flying colors. 

The captains of the eighty-one districts did 
splendidly. Much credit is due John L. Putnam of 
the National City Company for his supervision of 
the captains’ work and for securing for the weekly 
noonday meetings such splendid speakers as Merritt 
Starr, Beverly Howe, J. S. Duncan-Clark, Quin 
O’Brien, and Corporal Smith, a returned soldier 
from General Pershing’s army. 


bes printers of Chicago went ‘Over the Top” 


The association is now located in its new head- 
quarters, rooms 1143-46 of the Monadnock Block. 
The arrangement of the new rooms is much more 
suitable for the activities of the association than 
were the old quarters. The clerical activities of the 
association are all carried on in one large, central, 
well lighted room. Opening off from this room are 
the private offices of the secretary, assistant secre- 
tary, and the secretary of the Printing Trades Credit 
Association. All the furniture of the association 
has been refinished in golden oak to harmonize 
with the trimming of the rooms. Every member is 
not only invited but urged to visit the association's 
offices in the near future. When everything has 
been put in its proper place, the association hopes to 
have a ‘house warming” and send out a special 
invitation to every member to be present. 

The estimating class held its last meeting on 
Friday evening, April 19th. The meeting will be 
long remembered for the interest and enthusiasm 
aroused by the attendance of Mr. Toby Rubovits, 
together with ten associates from his firm. 

The total enrollment during the course has been 
thirty-one students. Five of these attended but 
one or two lessons each. One aim of the course is 
that each student shall hand in answers to the 
questions of each lesson. The United Typothetae 
of America through its committee on education 
issues a certificate of proficiency upon satisfactory 
completion of the course. About 60 per cent of 
those taking the course are applicants for the 
certificate. 

To O. E. Dallas of Blakely-Oswald and to J. E. 
Richardson of W. P. Dunn & Company the printing 
industry of Chicago is greatly indebted for their 
services not only during the past year but for several 
preceding years in teaching the students in the 
estimating course that has been conducted annually. 

The educational committee of the United 
Typothetae of America has completed a number of 
courses which will be available next year in addition 
to the estimating course. The new headquarters 
of our association will lend themselves very nicely 
to holding the classes in these different courses in 


our rooms. All these advantages should make it 
possible to have much larger enrollments next year 
in the estimating course and in the salesmanship 
course. If there is a demand for classes in the 
other courses, these will be offered. 


What has been accomplished since last June in 
the work of installing costs systems in plants of 
members of the association forms the substance of 
an interesting report recently prepared by Assistant 
Secretary R. B. Nelson. While no small part of 
Mr. Nelson’s time has been devoted to assisting in 
other activities of the association, yet he has in- 
stalled costs systems in the plants of twelve firms. 
To as many other firms he has given valuable 
assistance in bringing to a higher degree of efficiency 
cost systems previously installed. Judging from 
the unsolicited words of praise from some of the 
firms for whom cost systems have been installed 
during the year, any firm not having a cost system 
and continuing without such a system is as foolish 
as a ball player who would steal second with the 
bases full and nobody out.” 


The regular monthly May meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held Thursday noon, May 16th, at 
the Chicago Automobile Club. Mr. E. F. Hamm, 
chairman of the Franklin division, will act as 
chairman of the May meeting. The general subject 
for consideration will be “Mutual Co-operation and 
Protection in Conserving Labor, Material and 


Service while the World War Lasts.” 


Several of our members were recently called to 
Washington for consultation with the authorities 
there on certain particular kinds of government 
printing. The executive council appointed these 
members a committee “To investigate and report 
on the ways and means necessary to secure to the 
Chicago printers their share of the government 
printing.” 


PRESIDENT LATHAM APPOINTS WAR 
COMMITTEE 


A war committee composed of twenty-five 
prominent Chicagoans has been named by President 
Latham of the Iroquois Club. It will take charge 
of all activities of the club in connection with war 
matters and has permanent headquarters at the 
new clubhouse, 26 North Dearborn Street, holding 
daily sessions. The membership of the club is 
increasing rapidly, President Latham himself turn- 
ing in a big percentage. He was one of the com- 
mittee of leading citizens who received Secretary 
Daniels on his recent visit to the city. 
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- Death Claims Noted Photo-Engraver 


Y the death of Frank J. Haffner, of the Brock- 
B Haffner Press Company, of Denver, Colo., 
the printing and allied trades of the United 
States of America has lost one of its foremost 
members. As a photo-engraver he was nationally 
known and esteemed. He was an authority on 
color work reproduction, possessing that artistic 
knowledge and ability which has for years placed 
him in the front ranks of his profession. 
Mr. Haffner had been ill but a short time. His 
condition caused his friends considerable anxiety 
and their worst fears were realized on the morning 


FRANK J. HAFFNER 


of April 30th, when he passed peacefully away, 
mourned by all whose good fortune it was to have 
come in contact with one fired with the enthusiasm 
and talent of an artist, possessing rare personal 
magnetism and fineness of character. 

Francois Jacques Haffner was born on March 9, 
1862, near Strassburg, in Alsace, then a French 
province. His father was of German parentage, his 
mother French. When young Haffner was twelve 
years of age his father died, and on his death bed 
urged his young sons to take the family to America. 
They did so a few days later and settled in Pennsyl- 
vania. [here the young man continued the studies 
in photography which he had begun in France and 
launched out into new branches. About 1888 he 
went to California and stayed there two years. In 
1890 he came to Denver and for a time conducted 
a leading photograph gallery with success and 
ability. He was always on the qui vive for de- 


velopments, and had the distinction of making the 
first X-ray photograph in his community. Dean 
Martyn Hart of St. John’s Cathedral was the man 
who placed his good right hand on the strange 
photographic plate along with a conglomeration of 
pocket knives, coins, keys, etc., so that the wonderful 
new picture could show comparison between those 
visible articles and live bones hidden under the 


flesh and skin of the human hand. 


It was, however, in color work and photo engrav- 
ing that Mr. Haffner excelled. His studies in 
photography led him to research work, and he was 
one of the pioneers in art and color printing. When 
a young lad he learned engraving in addition to 
photography, and his researches in three-color and 
more plate work were so successful that he quickly 
forged to the front and remained, until his sad 
demise, a leader and authority in this branch of the 
printing and allied trades. One trait in his char- 
acter which stands out above all others was his 
willingness to co-operate and share with others his 
discoveries. He strongly believed in fellowship with 
the other members of his profession, seeking at all 
times to exchange views and swopping experiences. 
He was a regular attendant at the national con- 
ventions of the photo-engravers of the country, and 
two years ago was present at the Philadelphia 
gathering. The friendships which he formed were 
lasting; sincerity was one of his cardinal virtues and 
endeared him to all with whom he came in contact. 

In 1892, with H. M. Williamson, Mr. Haffner 
organized the Williamson-Haffner Engraving & 
Printing Company, which became one of the best 
known color-plate making houses in the world. 
Later the corporation was dissolved and in March, 
1916, a new corporation was organized, the Brock- 
Haffner Press Company, the associates of Mr. 
Haffner in this enterprise being B. F. Scribner of 
Pueblo, Charles M. Welch, who came to Denver 
from Syracuse, N. Y., John L. Brock, Sr., John L. 
Brock, Jr., and Mr. Haffner’s son, Edmonte O. 
Haffner. 

Some of the evidences of Mr. Haffner’s skill in 
plate work will live long in the memory of those 
who are familiar with it. No problem was too 
great for him to attempt to solve, and some of the 
‘stunts’ which he did deceived the shrewdest. 
One story which he loved to tell was the deception 
he practiced on a well known artist who submitted 
a painting to be reproduced. So good were the 
plates that Mr. Haffner changed the picture from 
its frame, substituting the plate work. The artist 
complained of imperfections in his own work, and 
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the laugh was truly on him. As a painter Mr. 
Haffner was possessed of considerable skill and in his 
spare time he worked assiduously with brush and 
palette. Another diversion was his devotion as a 
disciple of Isaac Walton. He dearly loved to fish, 
and not a stream within many miles of Denver but 
had been whipped by him. He made a study of 
every phase of fish life, and was an enthusiastic 
raconteur of his experiences. 

In addition to his host of friends, Mr. Haffner 
leaves to mourn his loss his widow and four children: 
Mrs. Ray Henry of Kremmling, Colo., Ruth E. 
Haffner, Elsa Haffner and Edmonte O. Haffner. 
If evidence of the esteem in which the deceased was 
held were needed it was demonstrated at the 


funeral, which took place on May 2nd. It is safe - 


to say that every printing office in Denver was 
represented as well as every allied industry. The 
casket was covered with a wealth of floral tributes, 
further testifying to the love and respect borne him. 

The plant of the Brock-Haffner Press Company 
was closed at noon on the day of the burial and 
every department was represented at the funeral, 
not only by employees but by floral tributes as a 
further expression of the love borne to a just and 
patient employer. 

The Denver Typothetae sent a very handsome 
floral piece, and the organization was represented 
by President J. B. Stott, Vice-President T. C. Egan, 
C. M. Welch (who was one of the pall bearers), 
Secretary Henry Allen, and the following members: 
Orville L. Smith, J. Harry Carson, T. K. Wonderly, 
R. W. Bradford, Otto Thum, W. A. Lang and 
E. F. Wepf. 


DENVER NEWSPAPER DISPUTE SETTLED 


The long drawn out controversy between the 
Denver Newspapers and the Typographical union as 
to wage scale has been settled at last. Negotiations 
have been pending since last October. Increased 
wages were asked for at that time. Conferences 
produced no results which were satisfactory to 
either side, and then the matter was taken before 
the State Industrial Commission with the publishers 
firm in their determination not to yield. Matters 
reached a crisis on April 14th when the local union 
received sanction from the I. T. U. to take a strike 
vote, and this resulted in 205 voting for a strike and 
5 against. 

The situation was then put up squarely to the 
publishers, the scale committee of the union having 
full power to act. The seriousness of the situation 
then began to be recognized by the newspaper 
owners, and they capitulated. They signed new 
contracts which give the printers $4.20 increase 
with back pay from February 26th and a year’s 
contract from that day. The contract is the original 
award of the Industrial Commission. The new scale 


asks for $32.70 per week for day work, and $35.70 


for night work, based on a seven and one-half hour 
shift. Altogether about 170 employees are affected 
and benefit by the agreement. 


DENVER PROGRESSIVENESS 


The Denver Typothetae is young in point of age 
as far as organization life is concerned, but it is 
progressive in its policies. It was reported some 
time ago that a great deal of printing for the govern- 
ment was being done outside the government 
printing office. Denver was getting none of it and 
no action could be obtained by long distance tele- 
grams and correspondence. The printing was being 
contracted for every day and the inter-mountain 
printers neglected. 

The executive committee of the Denver Ty- 
pothetae decided to send a delegation to Washing- 
ton, and Orville L. Smith, president of the Smith- 
Brooks Printing Company, and Secretary-Manager 
Henry Allen have just returned from the capital 
after a stay of two weeks. 

The data which they gathered is interesting, to 
say the least. Over a quarter of a million dollars 
worth of printing is being contracted for every 
month outside the government printing office, and 
this mammoth plant is turning out over a million 
dollars worth of printing a month; these figures are 
cost with no profit added. 

The mission from Denver put up to the depart- 
ment heads the advisability of establishing a dis- 
tributing zone in the mid-west, with Denver as a 
center for reaching points in Colorado, Utah, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Montana and the western parts 
of Nebraska and Kansas. Backed by Governor 
Gunter, who was in Washington at the time, and the 
senators and representatives from Colorado, the 
proposition was favorably received, and it is hoped 
that the visit of the delegation from Denver will 
meet with success. If so, the printers of the middle 
west will get a share of the work which is now being 
entirely enjoyed by eastern printers who, it was 
found, are getting far from what they should for 
their products. 


DENVER NOTES 


Arthur D. Meyer of the printing firm of Alex- 
ander & Meyer has been re-elected secretary of the 
Denver Democratic Club. He is now serving as a 
state representative and will come up for re-election 
at the fall election. Mr. Meyer is chairman of the 
legislative committee of the local Typothetae, and 
when the legislature next meets will, among other 
matters, deal with the present absurd conditions 
which govern the printing laws of the state. The 
maximum and minimum prices fixed years ago are 
still prevailing and no printer can print at the prices 
laid down. 


True co-operation knows no latitude, no longi- 
tude, neither is it indicated by some certain service. 
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The Printer on the Road to Success 


An Address Delivered by George Harrington, President of Wisconsin State Franklin Club, before the 
Kiwanis Club of Oshkosh, Wis. 


HE subject we are to consider today is that 


of printing. It is less than 500 years ago 

since the art of printing from movable types 
was first introduced at Strasburg by Gutenberg, a 
man of noble birth. In order to advance his com- 
mercial standing he entered into a contract with one 
Dritzehn and others to instruct them in all his 
“secret and wonderful arts.” The result of this 
venture was a lawsuit which was decided against 
Gutenberg. About 1450 at Mainz he entered into 
partnership with Johannes Faust, a wealthy gold- 
smith. Faust furnished the money required to set 
up a printing press in which the Latin Bible was 
printed for the first time. This partnership was of 
short duration. Faust had made large advances 
which Gutenberg was now to refund, but as he 
possessed nothing the matter was brought before a 
court of justice. The result was that Faust re- 
tained the printing concern which he carried on. 

To those of you who are inclined to believe in 
signs and omens there is food for thought in the 
above experiences of one of the early founders of the 
art of printing. Two financial disasters before the 
art was fairly started. The sad thing to relate is 
that the Nemesis of Gutenberg seems to have fol- 
lowed the craft all these years through the centuries. 
In fact the travail of the founders’ successors was so 
persistent that it was a good deal like looking for 
a needle in a haystack to find a man who had 
gathered together a competency solely through his 
efforts as a printer. The reason for this was not 
far to seek. The average printer is a far better 
mechanic than a business man. The mechanical 
intricacies of his calling have proved of greater 
interest to him than the conduct of his business 
along lines that would show a margin of profit, how- 
ever small that profit might be. 

The last eight or ten years has seen a decided 
change in the attitude of the more progressive men 
of the craft in the conduct of their business, due 
solely to the introduction of the cost system. I use 
the words the cost system advisedly, as the printing 
business is the only one, so far as I know, that has a 
standard method of ascertaining the cost of pro- 
duction, and this method has been officially 
approved by the Federal Trade Commission. You 
might 1 inquire here what has a cost system to do 
with printing, and say that what you want Is your 


order delivered promptly and at a fair charge. | 
am one of those who believe that the great majority 
of people who embark in business do so with the idea 
of treating their patrons fair and square. They 
do not, to the best of their knowledge, ask more 
than a fair profit on their wares. If the profits 
exacted in any business are out of the ordinary, it is 
not long before there will be attracted to that busi- 
ness or industry a greater number of people seeking 
the greater profit possibilities. This will result, in 
the stress of trying to get business, in the lowering 
of the price with a consequent reduction of the 
profit. If a person engaged in business has no 
accurate method of determining what his costs are, 
how is he to know whether his charge is fair or not? 
I confess that 1 cannot answer. It was this lack 
of definite knowledge that eventually paved the 
way for the devising and the use of a cost system 
in the printing offices that aspired to be successful 
in a commercial way. You can be sure that it was 
no small task to devise a method of obtaining the 
accurate cost of a product the various operations 
of which are so complex as that of printing. As 
to the soundness of the accounting principles and 
the accuracy of the method, that is attested by the 
Federal Trade Commission in giving its approval to 
the Standard Cost Finding System for printers. In 
this connection it is well to remember that the 
printing industry is the only industry that has a 
uniform, practical and successful method of obtain- 
ing the cost of production. This system is so 
flexible that the same forms can be used in the one- 
man shop or in the shop employing thousands. The 
printing industry is also the only one that has 
definite and accurate figures of the cost of production 
of the various operations and machines employed. 
It is the only industry that has an organization that 
issues to its members a certificate or diploma that 
their cost records are kept in accordance with rigid 
standards of accuracy and by a method approved by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


This method of obtaining costs, plus a low per- 
centage added for profit, is a protection to the 
buyer. He knows that when he receives an invoice 
from a printer operating his plant under this system, 
that if the invoice appears high he can be shown the 
reason for the price. The fair business man expects 
to pay a profit on what he buys, and if he is shown 
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the charge is reasonable there is generally no trouble 
in its settlement. To cite a concrete example. In 
June, 1914, we made a quotation to a firm in this 
city of $231.25 on an order. During the next three 
months this order came up for discussion several 
times. The quantity remained the same but the 
details of its execution were changed. Eventually 
we were instructed to proceed with the work. Our 
customer was informed that the order could not be 
executed at the quotation made, but that we would 
treat him right. His reply was “All right, go 
ahead.”” The order was executed to his complete 
satisfaction and an invoice rendered for $323.80—an 
increase of 40 per cent on the price quoted. On 
receipt of the invoice the first thing our customer 
did was to get us on the ‘phone and he wanted to 
know and be shown that that invoice was fair. | 
went to his office with the record sheet and showed 
him the actual cost and what the profit was on the 
order. He scrutinized the record very carefully, 
item by item, and then turned to the bookkeeper 
and instructed her to write out a check for the 
amount in full. He was satisfied that he was being 
treated right, and we are pleased to state that this 
firm is a regular customer because, in our judgment, 
they were convinced of the fairness of our methods. 
No business can enjoy the highest degree of pros- 
perity if that prosperity is gained by tearing down 
those from whom you buy. 

In the long run it is my judgment that nothing is 

gained by shopping for prices. Because you have 
two or three prices on a plece of printed matter, 
and there is a greater or less variation between the 
high and low prices, your conclusion that the low 
price is the right price is not necessarily true. | 
know of innumerable cases where, if it was not for 
the definite price given, an invoice for a lesser 
amount would have been sent, even where we have 
been the low bidder. The reason for adhering to 
the quoted price in instances of this kind is that we 
have to abide by that price when the records show 
it 1s to the customer's advantage. I feel confident 
that my experience has been paralleled by every 
other printer in the city. To get the most satis- 
factory results from your expenditures for printing 
you must work in conjunction with your printer the 
same as you would expect to co-operate with your 
architect. The printers of this city will deal justly 
with you—whether a price Is given or not. If you 
ever have occasion to know that the contrary is 
true—the remedy is easily applied. 

Is this Utopian? The time is coming when those 
who want to enter business life will have to pass an 
examination to prove their knowledge along sound 
economic and commercial lines. It is necessary 
for the doctor to prove his knowledge of anatomy 
and corrective therapeutics before he is permitted to 
experiment on you. The same rule applies to the 
legal profession. Why should the newcomer in 
commercial pursuits jeopardize business life by un- 


scientific methods in the transacting of business? 
The state denies the right of anyone, unless qualified 
by passing a strict examination, to engage in 
pharmacy, practice the healing art, be a barber, or 
appear in the courts of justice. Yet anyone can 
engage In commercial pursuits, whether he possesses 
any knowledge or not along lines that would con- 
serve the community's future commercial welfare. 
I submit that the lack of success in any business 
enterprise is an injury to the whole community— 
not alone to the immediate parties interested. 

With that idea in mind I will, in a few words, tell 
what 1s being done by the printers of the state to 
command the respect and confidence of their com- 
mercial confreres. The printers have an organiza- 
tion—The Wisconsin State Franklin Club—the 
objects of which are “to spread a wider knowledge 
of the elements of cost,’ and the “dissemination of 
reliable information relative to the best methods 
of conducting business from the standpoint of 
practical experience and of approved business 
ethics.’ Through the active efforts of this organiza- 
tion, with the support of other interests, it has made 
it easy for all printers of the state to have a cost and 
accounting system installed in their offices. This 
work is being done through the extension division of 
the university and is furnished at actual cost. The 
forms used were devised by practical printers working 
in conjunction with the accounting department of 
the university, one of the professors in that depart- 
ment having spent a year or more delving into the 
intricacies of the printing business in order to be of 
practical assistance to the printers. The result is 
a set of cost and accounting forms that have proved 
commercial life savers to those using them. This 
agreement between the extension division of the 
university and the State Franklin Club was brought 
about by a Kiwanian—a member of this club. The 
work of installation is being done by a practical 
printer and newspaper man—this insures a sympa- 
thetic handling of the various difficulties as they arise. 
From the foregoing it is apparent that the printers 
are doing their bit to ward off commercial disaster 
and make the community in which they are located 
more prosperous. 

In closing will say that we have the diploma of 
the United Typothetae of America vouching for the 
accuracy of our cost records. Also that our equip- 
ment is such that printers from Green Bay to 
Fond du Lac, and as far west as Stevens Point, are 
sending us orders that they cannot execute in their 
plants. That being a fact, it is reasonable to state 
that we can take care of your requirements—let 
them be what they may. 


The Chicago Lino-Tabler Company has moved 
its offices to room 539 Transportation Building, 
Dearborn. and Harrison Streets, Chicago, nearly 
adjoining the general offices of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America. 
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The printer with a pull doesn’t have to knock as 
a rule. 


Shortsighted printers are generally very close 


observers. 


Poverty is the grindstone upon which wits are 
sharpened. 


No printer can succeed unless he has faith in his 
own ability. 

What use are brains to a printer if he won’t use 
them at all ? 


Character writes its name on a printer's face in 


indelible ink. 


An effective way to knock a printer is to simply 
say that he means well. 

Some printers fail because they waste too much 
time in fooling over trifles. 


The printer who is a wool gatherer may expect 
to be fleeced now and then. 

Time is money to a printer who is faced with 
hours of author’s corrections. 


With some printers excessive politeness 1s seldom 
on speaking terms with truth. 


Imagination is more constructive than truth, and 
more destructive than disease. 


A good many printers have this rule of conduct: 
“Work not, lest ye be worked.”’ 


Cheerfulness promotes prosperity, creates har- 
mony, and increases prosperity. 

If a printer boasts of having small feet he 
usually has the same kind of brain. 


Sometimes a printer who is wary of taking a 
chance is beaten at his own game. 


Kicking a printer is one way of making him get 
up, but it isn’t always safe to do it. 


The most direct and most economical road to 
progress is found by experimenting. 


Paradoxically speaking, a printer is always thrown 
on his own resources when he hasn’t any. 


A printer is warned not to keep a good scheme 
on hand when it should be placed on foot. 


Difficulties shape or mar skill; with the printer 
they prove to the boss what one is made of. 

Remorse about taking jobs at a low figure is 
simply memory that has begun to ferment. 


“They that will not be counseled cannot be 
helped,’’ was a sage saying of Ben Franklin. 


Printers should always remember that self- 
improvement should precede social reformation. 


Fear springs from lack of confidence; printers 
who fear, lack wisdom and force to back up an idea. 


It sometimes happens that a wise printers 
conscience is as good as new because he never uses It. 


When a printer reaches a mental measurement 
of satisfaction it’s time for his associates to look out. 
One of two things always happens to a printer 
regarding a habit—you master it, or it masters you. 
The world seldom gives a printer more than he 
deserves, but some are overlooked by the grand jury. 
Many a printer who objects to carrying a bundle 
home for his wife will go home from his club with a 


load. 


Late statistics issued from a reliable source say 
that only one printer out of a million dies from over- 
work. 


Contentment is better than riches, we are told, 
but the average printer is too polite to want the best 
for himself. 

Few printers will accept experience by proxy, 
and still if they would only listen to the other fellow 
they would profit. 

The printer who can recall a previous engage- 
ment when he receives a disagreeable invitation is 
a competitor others should watch out for. 
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War conditions demand 
greater efficiency with a | 
reduced working force. The © 
MonQuy pe furnishes the 


means of accomplishing this 
through Monotype Composition and Non- 
Distribution, the two great factors in 
the printing business for increasing 
production and enlarging the profits 
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Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Multigraphing Vs. Printing 


UCH has been said and written with regard 
to the inroads which multigraphing has 


made in the printing business. Some large 
corporations are often illy advised and think that 
they can save money by multigraphing, just as some 
think they can economize by having a private 
printing plant. The rude awakening comes later 
when an official who understands starts a real 
investigation and takes every item of overhead into 
consideration, including rent and floor space, de- 
preciation, idle or non-productive time, and spoilage. 

The matter of spoilage is a serious item, espe- 
cially at the start. It is nothing for a woman 
operator to spoil anywhere from 20 to 30 per cent 
of stock. These extras are usually covered up, but 
none the less they exist. When a concern starts 
something it doesn’t understand, there is always a 
waste which is never overcome. A man may 
think he can save money by painting his house 
himself. He doesn’t understand paint mixing and 
other details, but he smears the paint on and 
eventually gets through. He is inclined to imagine 
he has done a good job, but the neighbors know it’s 
the work of an amateur, and when he has figured 
in his time, his extra paint used, and the annoyances 
he has been put to, he is out of pocket. 

The same thing with printing, or trying to do 
printing on a multigraph machine. The results 
obtained don’t justify the expense. At Denver, 
Colo., a large oil company has purchased a multi- 
graph outfit at an expenditure of about $3,000. 
They are printing a house organ on it, and the 
publication looks it. A printer or anyone else can 
see at a glance that it is amateurish. Index cards 
and other work which has hitherto been done on 
job presses are being printed on the machine. At 
first glance the officials responsible for the purchase 
may think they are saving money, but they are not. 

Statistics and other data gathered as to the 
operation of a multigraph machine are interesting 
to printers as well as to others who have purchased 
the machines. It costs more per hour to operate 
than a job press. In the first place the investment 
is more, the percentage of non-productive time 
greater, the wages paid are higher and the spoilages 
are over 100 per cent’ greater than in an ordinary 
print shop. Take for instance a $3,000 investment. 
The yearly interest charge is $180, and with the 
depreciation of at least 10 per cent the firm starts 
out with a handicap of at least $480, besides the 
labor necessary to operate the department. A 
tremendous amount of printing has to be done to 
overcome this handicap, to say nothing of the 


wastages which are referred to above. With the 
printing market in its present condition, it is nothing 
less than foolhardiness to put in multigraphs. Say, 
for instance, it is Imagined that one can save 10 
per cent, and the concern is convinced they can do 
this, they have, without taking into consideration 
rent and spoilages, to do over $5,000 of work before 
they begin to make a saving on their work. 

The great difficulty is to reach the officials who 
are responsible for the actual approval of the ex- 
penditure for the establishment of a multigraph de- 
partment of a concern, and they are misled into 
believing that they are going to save money. Ina 
short time they are disillusioned and generally the 
result is the dropping of the man who advised the 
installation of the plant. 

Some of the owners of private printing plants in 
this country are experiencing considerable difficulty 
in getting enough work at the present time to run 
their shops at anything like their capacity. The 
war has cut down the issuing in many instances of 
the larger catalogue work which they were in the 
habit of doing for themselves, and a curtailment in 
every other line of publications has been necessary 
owing to their inability to get prices on raw ma- 
terial, etc., which will hold for any length of time. 

There is one pathetic case which has been brought 
to the notice of the writer, and that is a large 
electrical concern in the east which has for a number 
of years been steadily adding to its equipment, 
endeavoring to do all the work that was required 
by its various branches. At the present time the 
majority of the printing presses and other equipment 
are covered up, and the officials of the company are 
wondering why in the world they ever allowed 
themselves to approve of the large additional ma- 
chines which had been added from time to time. 
Endeavors have been made by the plant in question 
to try and get some of the government printing 
which has been placed in the open market, but 
owing to the fact that the shop is being run under 
non-union conditions, this makes it impossible for 
work of a public character to be placed in the hands 
of this concern. 

This is just an illustration of the foolishness of 
over-equipment, and proves the absurdity of a 
private plant from an economic standpoint. The 
surplus printing usually done by this firm could 
have been placed to advantage in neighboring 
towns, and in the long run considerable money 
would have been saved in the present crisis. The 
overhead is now eating up any profits which have 
been thought to exist in the past, and those re- 
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sponsible for the direct management of the printing 
office are coming in for their share of criticism which 
has been in the course of storage for the past few 
years. They are getting their harvest of the tares 
in a manner which is distasteful to them. The 
story is one which is repeated from time to time, 
but it does not seem to be realized until too late for 
retrenchment. 

Publicity in any big corporation is naturally 
looked upon as an expense, and very seldom is 
regarded as an aid to create business. For that 
reason the publicity departments of many of the 
larger corporations are not regarded with the same 
feeling of necessity as the sales or production 
channels of the organization. 


CHANGING EMPLOYEES ADDS TO COSTS 


Engineering and Contracting, referring to an 
address by Richard B. Gregg, calculates that every 
man replaced in an industrial plant costs the 
management from $10 to $300, depending on skill 
and ability. This totals up a tremendous sum in 
industry, because such changes in factories run from 
50 up to 400 per cent, the railroads alone having an 
estimated cost of $40,000,000 yearly on account of 
it. Some employers have studied this and adopted 
measures for improvement. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany has brought it down from 400 to 23 per cent; 
others have also largely reduced the percentage. 
The annual labor turnover where dissatisfaction 
does not exist is placed at an average of 21] per cent 
of the total working force. One case cited of 
frequent changes was due to higher wages elsewhere 
for the same kind of work. Aside from the loss to 
employers, Mr. Gregg mentions the injury to the 
community in the demoralization of discharged 
employees from lack of steady work. 


AVOID STRIKE OF PAPER MILL WORKERS 


Mill owners and employees met Commissioner 
Colver of the Federal Trade Commission April 30th 
and agreed to continue the paper mill wage scale 
until a new scale could be drawn up, not later than 
July Ist. The Federal Trade Commission is to take 
the new scale into consideration in fixing the price 
for news print paper. The larger mills and five 
international unions were represented at the con- 
ference. 


HIGHER POSTAGE REDUCES CIRCULATION 

At the hearing before the senate postofhice com- 
mittee Mr. McAneny of the New York Times said 
a publisher sent out notices to 400 subscribers that 
subscription rates would be increased after July Ist 
because of higher postal rates and 160 declined to 
renew, while 400 notices to others without saying 
anything about increased rates brought only two 
discontinuances. He said Canada has reduced 
postal rates so official statements and notices can 
get wide circulation. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER’S BIG PROFITS 


The annual report for 1917 of the International 
Paper Company shows a balance of $6,719,687 after 
all charges, including $2,500,000 for war taxes and 
the payment of preferred dividends. This is equal 
to $34.02 a share on the $19,750,490 common stock 
outstanding and compares with $21.64 a share in 
1916 on $17,442,800 common stock, after allowing 
for regular 6 per cent dividend on preferred, without 
deducting $500,000 for reserve. Operating revenue 
for 1917 was $12,336,338; for 1916, $7,002,792, and 
for 1915, $2,648,906. It ranged between $2,300,000 
and $2,600,000 for several years before the war. At 
the close of last year the company’s profit and loss 
surplus was $15,452,185, after providing for the 
payment of $7,506,245 deferred cumulative pre- 
ferred dividends. There is $24,709,430 preferred 
stock outstanding. Current assets are shown as 
$24,364,000, against current liabilities of only 
$3,813,000, including the $2,500,000 taxes. The 
funded debt is $11,942,000. The value of factories 
and timber lands would make a big addition to the 
statement of assets. 


SOME EFFECTS OF ZONE POSTAGE 


Publications having national circulation will be 
affected most by the establishment of zone postal 
rates for second-class matter. To be equitable to 
the publisher, subscription rates would have to be 
based upon the zones, yet the subscribers who paid 
the least might get the most profit because of 
quicker distribution. Of course the average literary 
magazine would not be affected by time and it may 
become worth while in some cases to have branch 
printing plants or pressrooms in different zones. 
For journals having a narrow margin of profit, 
however—and these may be among the most use- 
ful—it is likely to be the last straw. 


PUBLISHER BOLLING MAY GO 
George W. Bolling, publisher of the Daily 


Calumet, whose son Robert is training for the 
aviation corps, says he will go over to take the place 
of his cousin as far as he can, if the report is true 
that he has been captured by the Germans. The 
cousin is Col. R. C. Bolling, mentioned as missing or 
captured in action. 


MAGAZINE TO CEASE 


Owing to the departure of William Ellis, its 
editor and owner, for Washington, where he has a 
position as counsel for the railroad commission, his 
national magazine, the Searchlight, of Waukegan, 


Ill., has ceased. 


Frank Wiles, of the Interstate Printing Com- 
pany, Danville, Ill., in addressing Butler Paper 
Company employees, dwelt on the length of time 
required for ink to dry on bond papers, saying that 
it ranged from two and a half hours up to eight, and 
was important to know for “rush”’ jobs. 
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Here and There 


The Regan Printing House has added to its 
extensive pressroom equipment a Scott rotary with 
all the latest improvements. 


Provost Marshal General Crowder has decided 
employees of newspapers, no matter in what ca- 
pacity, are not entitled to deferred classification in 


the draft. 


The owner of the Lake View Press, Chicago, 
having been drafted, advertised for sale the 
printing plant or equipment—two Gordons and a 
paper cutter. 


Printers doing publication work are getting 
requests to restrict the size as much as possible, it is 
said, for economical reasons. That may mean a 
considerable reduction of printing if carried to any 
extent. 


Edward H. Titus and John B. Johnston were 
appointed receivers for the Trow Book Binding 
Company, April 29th, by the United States District 
Court in New York. The company published city 
directories. 


Grant's Printery has removed from the first 
floor to the second floor of the building at 2322 
West Madison Street, Chicago, where it has been 
located several years, a store front not being neces- 
sary for its business. 


Lithographers’ Union No. 4. subscribed for 
$31,000 of the Liberty Loan, and Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union unanimously resolved to ask the 
membership for $1 each, payable in 25-cent install- 
ments, to invest in the bonds. 


The American Colortype Company of Chicago, 
and the Henderson Lithograph Company and 
Gibson Art Company of Cincinnati petitioned to 
have the E. S. Diller Company declared bankrupt, 
April 15th. Liabilities, $6,711.71. 


Auction sale of the printing plant of Ben W. 
Rowland & Co., 127 North Wells Street, Chicago, 
was held April 19th, by order of the mortgagee. 
It included one cylinder and five job presses, a 
paper cutter and composing-room equipment. 


That manual training in the public schools of 
Chicago, especially as applied to printing craft, is 
proving a real success is shown by the fact that 
equipment has been asked for the following schools: 
Brentano, Cleveland, Forestville, Howe, Lafayette, 
Lowel, McCormick, Oglesby and Park Manor. 


March sales of the American Writing Paper 
Company were reported as over $1,500,000, the 
largest the company ever had. For 1917 it had a 
gross profit on sales, $1,851,629; net profit from 
operation, $887,876; net addition to surplus $150,287; 
toalt surplus, $7,688,642; surplus after deductions, 
$5,553,387. 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has pre- 
sented a beautiful Columbia Grafonala to the 
Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs. The instru- 
ment bears a silver plate inscribed “Tribute of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 1918, New York 
City.” A fund has been started to provide records 
and this has been generously subscribed to. 


The senate postoffice committee reopened the 
question of second-class mail rates April 30th. A 
delegation from the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association entered a protest against the 
postage increases in the war tax law which goes into 
effect July Ist. It is planned to ask Congress to 
suspend the increases during the war and to take 
the matter up when conditions, including print 
paper costs, become normal. 


ABSORPTION OF THE CHICAGO HERALD 
The purchase of the Chicago Herald by W. R. 


Hearst and its consolidation with the Examiner is 
another illustration of the difficulty in Chicago of 
assuring success in the daily newspaper field even 
though it once be achieved by a publication. The 
Herald’s career dated back to 1881, and at one time 
it was highly prosperous, but on a question which 
greatly interested many of its readers it took a 
position that irritated them, its circulation fell off 
largely and it never recovered its prestige. Taking 
over in turn the Times, the Record and the Inter 
Ocean failed to build it up again, though under Mr. 
Keeley’s management it had strong financial back- 
ing, including Levy Mayer, John G. Shedd, Julius 
Rosenwald, Samuel Insull, James A. Patten and 
Laverne W. Noyes. Charles R. Crane is also re- 
ported to have been interested. In the last four 
years the average annual loss is placed at $300,000. 
It is a big undertaking to publish a daily newspaper 
in Chicago, even though the object be simply to 
get the attention of the people regardless of cost, 
while if the purpose be to make money, unless the 
circulation is large advertisers haven't any use for 
it, and it isnt easy to satisfy both readers and 
advertisers in news and editorials. 


SEEKING TO ABOLISH WASTE 


In these days of conservation of food, material 
and money, more attention is being paid to the 
elimination of waste than ever before. The West- 
inghouse Electric Company fixed up a_storage- 
battery truck and loaded it with wasted food of all 
kinds and labeled it “Food brought from your 
homes.’ This took up part of the space, the rest 
being occupied by good discarded material labeled 
“Material belonging to the company.” Above in 
large letters was the word “Wasted.” It was 
estimated that employees wasted from $35 to $50 
a day in food and hundreds of dollars in material. 
The truck was driven around so employees could all 
SEGHIL: 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 
Houses of the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” 


THE NEWEST LINE 
HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR 
PRINTING PLANTS 


ARE TIMESAVERS 


American Type Founders Co. 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 
MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 


Chandler & Price Presses 
Paper Cutters 
Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 
Metal Leads & Slugs 
Metal Furniture 
Brass Rule 
Numbering Machines 
Angle Ink Knives 
American Plate Brushes 
Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
All-Brass Galleys 
Pressed Steel Storage Galleys 
Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
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732 Federal Street 


BENEDICT’S WAGE TABLES 
FOR A 48-HOUR WEEK 


An entirely different pay-roll Calculator—are the best time 
and money savers ever offered for making up pay-rolls. 

They are more convenient than a book, cover more frac- 
tions of time and rates of pay than any other wage tables. 

A simple loose leaf device consisting of 48 cards, 24x4 
inches, printed in two colors, covering 96 rates of wages, 


five and six-minute periods to a full week, and for overtime— 
at time and one-half—up to nine hours. 

Only one rate of pay can be seen at a time. 
Select the rates needed for your 
pay-roll and you havea pay-roll calculator condensed to the 
limit of usefulness with nothing wanting. 


Put up in a neat case. PRICE $2.00. Send your order to the € 
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In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Wisconsin Happenings 
WAR CONFERENCE MEETING 


Wisconsin printers and publishers will meet this 
year in a war conference. This was decided at a 
meeting of the executive committee of the Wisconsin 
Federated Printing and Press Associations. Osh- 
kosh was selected as the place. Friday afternoon 
and Saturday, July 26th and 27th, have been 
selected as the dates. The “headliner,” a man of 
national reputation who will speak on the printing 
and publishing industry and the war, will be secured 
for Friday evening. The conference dinner will 
take place Saturday noon. Problems of the printing 
and publishing industry as created by the war will 
be taken up in the two-day session. Making of the 
program is already under way. 

Only one member was absent at the meeting of 
the executive committee called to decide whether or 
not the federation should hold its fourth annual 
state conference this year. The meeting was held 
in Milwaukee, April I4th. Those present were: 
Chairman George Harrington of Oshkosh, Walter 
Mayer of Madison, and Treasurer Frank W. Cant- 
well of Madison, representing the Wisconsin State 
Franklin Club; H. H. Bliss of Janesville and F. R. 
Starbuck of Racine, representing the Wisconsin 
Daily League; F. A. R. Van Meter of New Rich- 
mond, representing the Wisconsin Press Association; 
Sectetary Robert G. Lee, University Extension 
Division, Madison. 

Arrangements and program for the war con- 
ference were placed in the hands of Presidents 
George Harrington of the Franklin Club, F. A. R. 
Van Meter of the Press Association and J. L. 


Sturtevant of the Daily League, and Secretary 
R. G. Lee. 


THE WISCONSIN PLAN 


Wisconsin printers and publishers are the bene- 
ficiaries of a most advantageous plan put into effect 
in 1915 for the installation of cost systems. By a 
co-operative arrangement between the University 
Extension Division and the Wisconsin Federated 
Printing and Press Association, the University 
furnishes a field man to make the installations and 
the Federation provides the cast system books and 
other printed matter and pays the traveling ex- 
penses of the field man. The University makes no 
charge for its part of the service. The Federation 
charges for the printing and traveling expense on a 
cost basis. Under this arrangement, the cost of 
installing a cost system is comparatively small, not 
exceeding $50 so far, and in several instances being 
as low as $17.50. The basis of the cost at present 
is $10 for the set of books and other forms and $5 a 
day for traveling expenses. Thus, the field man 
could spend six days in a shop and with the price of 
the books the cost would be only $40. Expense of 
upkeep of the cost system after installation is made 


exceedingly low through the Federation, which 
keeps the cost books and forms in stock and fur- 
nishes electrotypes of the most used forms, all being 
sold practically at cost. The service is now in its 
third year and promises to become permanent. 

A country publisher who raised his subscription 
price and his advertising rates twice, all within a 
year, and turned his business into a dividend payer 
to the extent of $2,500 for the year is a report 
coming to R. G. Lee of the University Extension 
Division in his work of installing cost systems for 
the publishers and printers of the state. This 
publisher got busy when his cost records showed 
him that his newspaper, despite a liberal patronage, 
lacked $118.40 of meeting the cost of production on 
fifty-two issues. He saw that he had not only lost 
$118.40 in money paid out, but in additon the 
profit of $1,172.48 which he should have had. The 
total cost of producing the fifty-two issues was 
$4,689.92, or an average of $90 per issue. The 
paper is eight pages, all home print. 


Arnie Midgard, the job printer of Stoughton, is 
the proud father of twin girls born on Liberty day, 
and Arnie calls them the Liberty twins. 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS ASLEEP! 


During the recent U. S. senatorial election in 
Wisconsin, the Democratic National Committee at 
Washington, D. C., jumped into the ring and de- 
cided on the printing of a pamphlet to distribute 
throughout the state. For some reason or another 
the Wisconsin committeeman was not looking after 
the interest of his printer constituents, and the 
order was placed through a broker for the work to 
be done in New York. It was a “hurry up” job 
with not much time, but the order was placed and 
the work completed in the east. Then the question 
of how to. get the job to Wisconsin cropped up. 
Freight was out of the question, and no guarantee as 
to express delivery could be obtained. The printer- 
broker was up against it. What should he do? 
The situation for the National Democratic Com- 
mittee was desperate. The pamphlets had to 
reach the voters, so a corps of men was dispatched 
from New York on a fast train with the work in 
packages, each man having 150 pounds of excess 
baggage. 

The cost of the transportation was more than the 
job originally was contracted for. Here is an 
instance where the Milwaukee printers were caught 
napping. Lack of proper organization is apparent. 
A job which should have been printed in the Badger 
state done in the east through a broker; Milwaukee 
presses idle and printers hungry for work. Not 
only that, but hundreds of dollars thrown away in 
the delivery of the pamphlets, and no reasonable 
excuse to offer. Surely this is a lesson which should 
have a good effect! : 
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DWIGHT No. 1 OFFSET i 


A strictly high grade offset paper possessing all the qualities necessary 
in a paper of this character. 9 Uniform in finish and alike on both sides. 
Lies flat and carries no lint. 9If you want the best in Offset Paper at a 
moderate price use Dwight No. 1. 


Carried in stock as follows: 


PAP O18; a Ve DOG ome 0 
25 x 38—60, 70, 80,100, 120,150 | 32 x 44—104, 119, 148 
23x ae L245 BO0pset Ome ALO 14 Osal oc 


Special sizes made to order. 


Ask for samples and prices and let us handle 
your Offset Paper problems 


DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO. 
626-636 S. Clark St. Harrison 395 


“Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does‘not show perceptible deterioration. 
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OR almost four years now, 
the American Red Cross has 
been the great agent of| 


/|mercy and helpfulness every- 
|where in war-blasted Europe. It| 

-\thas made a glorious record that 

_ {will last until the end of all things | ~\_ 

\|mortal, and has woven priceless| gf 
|ties of international friendship. | 4% 
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ox Because of the accuracy they give where accuracy counts wad 
wy Because all they make is standard wy 
Ww Because they make all classes of supplies and their service is prompt Ww 
Co Because they quarantee all goods ay 
oy Because they carry big stocks at factory wa 
w Because they carry big stocks in all sections of the country wy 
a Because all western printers have the supreme advantage of nearby Ww 
CN manufacture and quick service on sorts and additions ON 
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® Barnhart Brothers&Spindler 
wy Type and Printing Plant Equipment C]715 to 721 South Dearborn Street, Chicago Ww 
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Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson] || Quality Electrotypes 


COVINA 


Company Service That Satisfies 
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BOOK Federal 
BINDERS Electrotype Co. 
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412-420 Orleans Street 


Chicago 
Main 4928 
TELEPHONES} ‘Automatic 33423 Lead Mould Process Plates 
Nickelsteeltypes re 
“Books Bound by Us are Electrotypes 
Bound to Satisfy” Phones Wabash 8100-1 732 Federal Street 
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Paper Trade Notes 


The 


The Mill 


Distributor 


The Printer 


Edited for Ben Franklin Monthly by P. A. Howard, to Provide the Printing Trade in the Central States 
with Information of Value to Buyers of Paper 


WATCH THE LINKS 


Charles Francis, one of the best known printers 
of the country, in the course of an article on the 
relative position of the printing industry, taking the 
stand that it was entitled to be ranked as the third 
of the American industries, said: “My contention 
is that paper is the basic material for printing and 
that publishing is the business method of dispensing 
it; that the three constitute the printing industry.’ 


The merits of his contentions and those of the 
U. S. census bureau, together with Mr. Francis’ 
prophecy that in 1930 printing will be rated as the 
first industry, are very interesting reading. But the 
point we feel is of special importance is the self- 
evident fact that paper is the indispensable basic 
material for printing and, going a step further, the 
printing industry is indispensable to the paper 
distributor, who likewise is absolutely essential to 
the paper mill. 

That is our contention. We stand right there— 
to lend our best efforts in this Paper Section of Ben 
Franklin Monthly to co-ordinate—link together— 
the manufacturers, distributors and users of printing 
papers—to-wit, that these three links, through a 
better understanding and closer co-operation, can 
be more useful to each other and render the maximum 
of service to all. 

You can aid in making the usefulness of these 
columns far reaching and your co-operation and 
suggestions are earnestly looked for. 

We had anticipated having a fine article from 
the manufacturers end of the chain for this issue, 
but unfortunately other duties stepped in the way 
and delayed the writing of the article by the party 
we had selected. As the “‘other duties’ were for 
Uncle Sam we, of course, are glad to step aside, but 
we hope in our June issue to be able to go ahead 
with our program. 


THE PAPER MARKET 


Since our last review of the market, prices have 
been advanced on a number of grades of printing 
papers and all indications point now to a continued 
firmness in the paper market, with still other slight 
advances. 

Price lists gotten out by some of the Chicago 
jobbers on May | were, within five days subject to 
revised quotations, due to advances of from one- 
half to two cents per pound. Speaking with the 
head of a large printing establishment the other 
day, the writer was asked how he accounted for 
the stiffness in the paper market when from this 
printers’ point of view his business was not at all 
brisk. You may be interested in the answer as the 
writer gave it. After a survey of the local print- 
ing trade and a few days spent at the mills in a 
nearby paper making valley, the inevitable con- 
clusion was reached that the revision upward of the 
price lists is due mainly to increased manufacturing 
costs and not to the extraordinary demand for 
printing papers existing now. 

It is hard to find a paper mill that hasn't plenty 
of orders, in fact, turning down a large tonnage. 
Telegrams are coming in to them with “when can 
you make delivery, etc.>’’ Price does not enter into 
the question. 

The labor situation is far from satisfactory, some 
mills in the east experiencing a walkout early in the 
month and, though adjusted in a few days, it por- 
tends advances possibly throughout most mill 
centers. Couple this with the difficulty in securing 
raw materials, scarcity and increasing cost of many 
items and you have the reasons for the firm paper 
market. A stableness will be noted in the market 
when the distributors have acquired ample stocks of 
paper, but it is inconceivable that there will be any 
notable downward trend of prices even when that 
time arrives. 
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Guide Index Bristol Ledger Index Bristol Filing Index Bristol 


Three of Swigart’s staples to fill your wants on the index 
question. Price and quality to fit any job 


Guide Index Bristol Filing Index Bristol 


The beautiful white board for The snappy pole dried sheet that 
ordinary requirements - - - brings repeat orders - - - - 


Ledger Index Bristol 


The premier pole dried board with the ledger 
paper surface for the job that demands the best 


All lines carried in popular sizes, colors, and weights 


Ph Harri S 653 S. Wells St. 
iss-6-78.0 OWigart Paper Company ™ Ghicazo 


Distributors of Hammermill Bond— An asset to a printing plant 


contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 


Variable Speed classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 


Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


se y Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
; Service will improve both your plan and copy, thus insure 
ing maximum profitse Submit your literature for pree 


for Job Pr esses | eoohed. analysis and quotation—no diss 


Now is your opportunity to buy 
, before there is an advance os S- To oO Bal 
— in prices. 
V4 H. P. Friction Drive $53.00 14 H. P. Friction Drive $58.00 La cat Ba a mo 


R. P. WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY Ra STS St. Suis 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


} HE 66 K A / OO Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 


CHIC A GO Phone Harrison 883 Makeup Department 
We make a special- 


ty of making up 
Newspapers, Peri- 


Eales eile odicals, Catalogues 

“(TYPESETTING "c= 
new machinery and ériclectrotyper 
new type faces, and 


are prepared to 
FOURTH FLOOR 


sia ta, oe 727 So. Dearborn St. COMPANY 
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Bradner Smith & Co.’s service flag contains 
twenty-eight stars and before the month is out 
three more will be added. The firm is justly proud 
of the record achieved by one of these stars. Bert 
Smith, who, as one of their sales staff, covered Iowa, 
enlisted in 1914 and went to France with a Canadian 
company. After several months of fighting on the 
Verdun battle front, he was transferred, after 
making an enviable record, to Egypt. When the 
English forces prepared to drive the Turks out of 
Palestine, the company he was with was ordered 
over there. Later when General Maud marched 
into Jerusalem this young Iowa paper salesman was 
privileged to be one of those sturdy warriors who 
aided driving out the Turks. 

As stated in our last issue, the Paper Directory 
which follows in this section will be corrected each 
month and when a paper has been discontinued or 
new papers added by the dealers of Chicago such 
changes will be noted. 

The J. W. Butler Paper Co. announce that they 
have added two new lines of watermarked ledger 
papers, namely, Butler No. | Linen Record and 
Tisrite Ledger; also they have stocked a new 
watermarked bond paper, Trade Note. 

The Bradner Smith Co. have discontinued the 
sale of Atlantic Ledger. This paper is now handled 
exclusively by the La Salle Paper Company, of 187 
North Dearborn Street. 

J. W. Butler Paper Co.’s May sales drive has 
for its subject Voucher Bond, a watermarked sheet 
with “No Regrets.’’ This anti-camouflage bond 
they carry in white in twelve stock items and seven 
tinted items with envelopes to match. 


NEWS NOTES 


The Oswego Machine Works are now repre- 
sented in the Central states by H. L. Thompson who 
has headquarters at 38 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

E. T. Furlong, for years machinist for the Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Co., has opened an office and shop 
and will have a maintenance department for feeders 
at 508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Chas. Rackle Printing Ink Compound Co. have 
appointed the Overlay and Supply Co. as their 
agents for this territory. 

A. A. Simonds and Son Co., knife manufacturers, 
Dayton, Ohio, have secured R. W. Warburton for 
their Chicago representative. Mr. Warburton’s 
office for the present is 3804 Broadway, Chicago. 

Ashton G. Stevenson, inventor of the _ lino- 
tabler system and other attachments for linotype 
machines, has just recently organized a new firm, 
The Stevenson Furniture Mold Co. This mold is 
for the purpose of manufacturing metal furniture 
and type high base on linotype machines. Many 
of the trade composition houses are installing these 
molds. 


Robert F. Grady, formerly with the American 
Printers’ Roller Co., has purchased the equipment 
of Rogers & McIntyre, printing ink manufacturers, 
and will continue the business under the name of 
Robert F’. Grady. 

The Hill Bindery Co., 1066 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, has elected the following officers of 
the company: F. A. Lorenz, Jr., president and 
treasurer; Jos. J. White, vice-president; and F. B. 
Cuneo, secretary. 

John W. McLean is now manager of sales of the 
Chicago factory of the Simonds Manufacturing Co. 

S. G. Greenfield is now Chicago manager of the 
American Printing Machinery Co., having left the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. He is now located in the 
Transportation Building. 

One of the new incorporated firms is the James 
Rowe, Inc., to deal in roller moulds and book 
trimmers. Their office and plant are located at 


1058 West Harrison Street, Chicago. 


CHICAGO GUM TAPE CO. KNOWN AS THE 
LARGEST JOBBERS OF GUMMED PAPERS 


One of the unique houses of the paper trade in 
the central states is the Chicago Gum Tape Com- 
pany, of 187 North Dearborn Street, Chicago— 
unique because it enjoys the distinction of being 
what is probably the largest jobbing house in the 
country handling exclusively gummed papers and 


kindred lines. Since its establishment this company 
has specialized on these lines, and has built up a 
large and growing business and an enviable reputa- 
tion. Gummed papers of all kinds, gummed tapes 
in all qualities and sizes and tape machines are the 
lines handled, and chief among these is the well- 
known “‘Grip-Tite’’ tapes, which are recognized as 
being of the best quality obtainable. 

Officers of the Chicago Gum Tape Company are: 
T. J. Leahy, president and treasurer; H. F. Leahy, 
vice-president, and T. B. Leahy, secretary. H. F. 
Leahy is now a lieutenant in the service of Uncle 
Sam. 

The ““Tiedy Tape Moistener,’ as shown in 
accompanying cut, is familiar to a great many of the 
printing fraternity and has come to be recognized 
as a necessary fixture in the packing and shipping 
departments. 
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O \ \ ar On) strength does not yield to any competitive grade 
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WATERMARKED ESy 
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Tear It *HE brilliancy of its pure 
C Aa white shade is acquired 
Baten in the process of manu- 
Abas Vi facture by the use of 


srnel eora eiil : water which has been 
always filtered through Nature’s everlasting 
sieve. The firmness of Howarp Bonp 
is made possible by using the world’s 
best and most carefully selected stock 
of definite quality and uniformity. 


Specify It 


a) 


@ Favor us by making an every-angle 
comparison with higher priced Bond 
Gamtiteee. araale papers and the decision will be that 
White and Colors you insist that your stationery re- 
Fee cate quirements shall always be on the 


distribution. 
SAMPLE BOOK paper that has impressed the office 
sent upon request. forces of America with its great value. 


Manufactured by 


THE HowarRD PAPER COMPANY 
URBANA, OHIO 
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Paper Trade Directory 


® Alphabetical Directory of Book, Cover, Bond, Ledger, Linen, White and Colored Writing, 
Manila Writing and Miscellaneous Papers Carried in Stock 
by Chicago Dealers 


The number following the name of paper designates the dealer carrying same (see list at 
bottom of page). For full description and prices see dealers’ 
individual catalogues. 
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® LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 
2 BERKSHIRE Co, 16 EMPIRE PAPER Co. 30 MCGREGOR PAPER Co. 44 PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co. 
4 BLUNDEN-LYON Co. 18 GRAHAM PAPER Co, 32 MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 46 SEAMAN PAPER Co. 
6 BRADNER SMITH & Co. 20 IMPORT PAPER Co. B4 MIDLAND PAPER Co. 48 SWIGART PAPER Co. 
8 BUTLER, J. W., PAPER Co. 22 KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co. 36 MOSER PAPER Co. 50 WEsTVA.P.& P. Co. 
10 CHICAGO PAPER Co. 24 LASALLE PAPER Co. 38 PAPER MILLS Co. 52 WHITE, JAMES, PAPER Co, 
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$tly Creed 


¥H believe in the United States of America as a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation 
of many sovereign states; a perfect union, one and in- 
separable; established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 


¥ therefore believe it is my duty to my country to 

love it; to support its constitution; to obey its laws; to 

respect its flag; and to defend it against all enemies. 
—Wulliam Tyler Page 


MIDLAND PAPER CO. 


322 W. Washington St. 
Telephone Main 142 Chicago 


“It’s Not Like It Used to Be!’’ 


die UST think what a difference it is these days, compared to the time of 

hand composition, to go into Peterson’s and select any type you want, 
knowing there will be no trouble about sorts, no matter how big the job 
is, or whether it runs on certain letters more than others. There used to 
be a lot of delay in getting sorts from type foundries, and you couldn’t 
begin to afford the variety of faces now at your command on the instant. 
Better still, you get new type always—no worn faces that won’t print nicely. 


Hand compositors used to scoff at typesetting machines, saying they 
wouldn’t be a success until they could be made to chew tobacco—as if 
that were difficult! The same skepticism as to their possibilities has 
continued right along, though one obstacle after another has been over- 
come, until today it is best to be sure before asserting a knowledge of 
their limitations. A lot of things can be done with typesetting machines 
that you may not be aware of. 


_ Of course you need thoroughly competent operators and a highly 
efficient organization. We have both. Wouldn’t you like to hear what € 
we can doP We shall be pleased to post you. 


PETERSON LINOTYPING CO. stron visor snr tiie st onan 
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BUTLER, J. W., PAPER Co. 
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DWIGHT BROS. PAPER Co, 
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EMPIRE PAPER Co. 
GRAHAM PAPER Co. 
IMPORT PAPER Co. 


KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co. 
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LEE PAPER Co. 
LLoyD, E. E., PAPER Co. 
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MCGREGOR PAPER Co. 44 
MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 46 
MIDLAND PAPER Co. 48 
MOSER PAPER Co. 50 
PAPER MILLS Co. 52 
PARKE-MCCAULEY Co. 54 


PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER Co. 56 


PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co, 


SEAMAN PAPER Co. 
SWIGART PAPER Co. 
WeESTVA.P &P. CO 


WHITE, JAMES, PAPER Co. 


WHITING PAPER Co. 
WrRoeE, W.E. & Co. 
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Howard Bond 
Chicitain Bond 


Featured in this issue 


carried by 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker 
Paper Co. 


“Profit-Producing Printing Papers”’ 


535-539 S. Franklin Street 
Telephone Wabash 2632 


CHICAGO 


Bindery Machinery 


The best proof of the merits of a machine is in its 
popularity during disturbed business conditions. We 
are selling a greater number of machines today than 
ever before. These sales are not of any one particular 
machine, but of the entire 


Monitor Line 


Wire Stitchers 
Punching Machines 
Perforators 
Embossers 


Job Backers 
Standing Presses 
Paging and Numbering 
Machines 
Paper Box Stitchers, etc. 


Nothing but real merit could account for the re- 
peat orders and the steady increase in the number of 
our customers. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Factory 


Ann and Fulton Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 45 Lafayette St. Boston: 130 Pearl St. 


‘‘The 
BETTER 
Machine”’ 


INTERTYPES 


Now Used by 
Library Bureau 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

? MODEL B’s installed in 
Chicago plant May, 1915. 

5 MODEL B’s and 1 Model 
C installed in Cambridge 
plant May, 1915. 

7 MODEL A’s and 1 Model 
C installed in New York 
plant April, 1918. 

These Intertypes replaced a 
number of machines of another 
make. 


“The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating” | 


PNGEE:R Toyerer 


—— CORPORATION—— 


Builders of ‘‘The BETTER Machine’’ 
Executive Offices: 50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Middle Western Branch - - 4018S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Southern Branch - - - 539 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Pacific Coast Branch - - - - 86 Third St., San Francisco 
= 
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PAA ir « gidd, sdecerarn aia atettenelhs here Reece All Dealers 
Plate. White: i525 RG fiets scien Coie enimichens 40 
Plymouth )...o..c.ceeeteeenee ak eee 36 
P.M. Hand-mades en Seana 38 
Pompeiam...o) 3 c.g see ene eeteaees Bom 12 
pedo Kap itt: eS ests 6 Gis Ghat a Gi ocenc ola 36 
Potomac Embossed except Scarlet ........ 52 
Princess..2 Os c.g sew diel ee aah ee 52 
Publicity; : So53. 28 4o2 50. soe ee eae 36 
Publishers? ..scc00.« ieee reece nr Re aie 10 
Queen jsisecid Vie 4 dane loes eo reesetaeiees tet omen eeret 6 
Rappahannock J.y.m- eo oieeu-uede ereyon- me eremtrees 52 
Rembrandtss-2.. Leet ee oo sieee eee eee 38 
Repousse (See Keith Onyx).............38, 52 
Rhododendron Box? eee o-oo 38, 52 
Royal Melton. iss. se ac 4 ate eee 6 
Royal: White Offseth crs secs reer se 38 
Russet Crepes <.. Seceaacie cutscene ep etenenete 8 
Salamanaca:..o5\Gitoaeeon cee tee eee 52 
Sanwa . 9s ska Sater eee ees eat ees 38 
Serviaws£ 4.08 Bs oe oa eens Oleteeecbemetens Geyemenete 10 
Sovereign: Coated .ay...-te eee ee 38 
Standard_Bnameligme sacra ee erro dae renee 42 
Stanhope sci. soc cs ine aan one ont ieee 42 
Star Manifold (Linen gee. ae eee eres 52 
Sterling Enameled 3.5.0) ee eae 6 
Strathlaid Booklet mememeiece cae eateries 38 
Strathmore Brochure ea apene ee eee 38 
Strathmore, Deckle Edge..).- 3 5.5..-..-. 38, 52 
Strathmore De Wuxej so cap ese eens 38 
Sultan yobs lc Bc een at Sats or aver rene atone 6 
Sunburst. ove .6 bomen eae oe ee 8, 52 
Pa fhe ta, iz d-nrcieuhe, soo eee Cae eee eae 6 
Tamarack, -Antiqiles? 44... eerie 2 eee 42 
Transparent) Glassines. a5.) ase ee eee 20 
Transparent Parchment. acres eine 6, 8 
Twillfold| Embossing ar saree nee 8 
ONC enn Cine Gene Ae waa tos oh 52 
Ultrafine: EnameliCover sw ree eee 12 
Unique Antique andePlatese mee ieee 52 
Universal Colored f.2 ee rere 6 
Wtility-Accord 22 cae ater ete eae 6 
Velumets.s.ci tance. ccetelosterene intakes newer remo 10, 12 
VGn6Z18 ves aad aero ae eee ae elle eter 38 
Warren’s Extra Strong Cameo............. 8 
West: Point... .:5h Saeco ce nccmete tates 52 
White House.) 2 nace eee ie herr 6 
White! Mountainy seo oe caret ciao orate 52 
Wihite Stary aie: Geachaete ceteris pieces am 52 
White's Bond 'Coverssaaee eee een ane 52 
Wihitefriars Double Enamelimaos- 9.) eee 52 
Wild *Grags:./F) eae oon net orate \oeieeee 52 
WildiGrass Box )Cover™ eae eee eens 
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XX Hm DOSsin Sha cece sive ee nee 6, 12, 42 
XXX Embossing and Folding........... 38, 52 
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2 BERKSHIRE Co, 16 EMPIRE PAPER Co. BO MCGREGOR PAPER Co. 44 PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co, 
4 BLUNDEN-LYON Co. 18 GRAHAM PAPER Co, 32 MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. AG SEAMAN PAPER Co. 
6 BRADNER SMITH & Co. 20 IMPORT PAPER Co. 34 MIDLAND PAPER Co. 48 SWIGART PAPER Co, 
8 BUTLER, J. W., PAPEr Co. 22 KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co. B36 MOSER PAPER CO, SO WEsT VA. P. & P. Co. 
10 CHICAGO PAPER Co. 24 LASALLE PAPER Co. 38 PAPER MILLS Co. 52 WHITE, JAMES, PAPER Co, 
ib DUBOC PAPER Co. 26 LEE PAPER Co. 40 PARKE-MCCAULEY Co. 54 WHITING PAPER Co. 


DWIGHT BROS, PAPER Co, 28 


LLoyD, E. E., PAPER Co. 42 


LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 


PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER CO, 56 WROE, W.E., & Co. 
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F. A. Barnard & Son 


529 S. Dearborn Street 


Buy from the only 
Chicago manufacturers of 


PRINTING INKS 


Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 


NEW LINES RECENTLY ADDED 


ALADDIN COVERS, 10 SHADES 
PARQUETRY COVERS, 6 SHADES 
INTERNATIONAL COVERS, 8 SHADES 
THREE PLY ARTISTS SUNBURST, 19 SHADES 


ALL ANTIQUE FINISH 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


James Wuite Paper Co. 


Telephone—Main 875 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Exclusively se 


Cutting Machines 


OSWEGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE MOTOR 
EQUIPMENTS 


Insure the most eco- 
nomical power and 
control of printing 
machinery. 


Used by the best 


Geos known printers. 


Alternating and Direct Current 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Successful Houses 


Selling in this trade use the 
Specialized Service of Typo 


to increase sales and re- 
duce credit losses. Let 
us tell you more about 
this organization that for 
twenty-one years has la- 
bored unceasingly to safe- 
guard credit transactions 
in this trade. 


Write today for details 


The Typo Mercantile Agency 
Credit Books Reports Collections 


General Offices: 373 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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THE PERFECT (metal) 


Peers ores ee cs 
mere [o) 


CUTTING STRIP 


HREE YEARS without an accident— 
without a break—without a failure to 
operate. That’s the reccrd of the 


T-B SAFETY GUARD 
(Patent 863,611) 

The only guard for C. & P. presses that has no 
operating mechanism. _ It cannot break, get out 
of order or wear out. If the press turns over it 
must operate; and then it’s the cheapest—Ten 
dollars, any size, f.0. b. Cleveland. Approved 
and recommended by State Authorities and 
Insurance Companies. 


ONE PERFECT (metal) CUTTING STRIP 
will last longer than three dozen regular size 
or one gross quarter-inch wood sticks. 

Will save up to 25 per cent on grinding bills and 
will cut the last sheet smooth and clean. 


Fits standard %4-inch stick slots. Can be fitted 
to larger slots. State name of machine and 
exact length of stick. 


30-day trial for $1.50 to cover expense. iz? 
‘ Applied on bill if kept. PCS 
Genuine stamped with this Trade-Mark: Ss 


G6 
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THE ACME CONVERTIBLE VIBRATOR 
is the best on the market at any price. 
Less friction—no pressure—just contact. 
Easier on rollers and press. _ 
Simple, accurate, quick adjustment to variable 
size rollers. 
Put on—take off quicker than form roller. 
No inside mechanism to get out of order. 
8x12 10x15 12x18 14x22 
$15.00 $15.00 $17.50 $20.00 
Send $1.00 to cover expense fcr 30-day trial. 
Applied on bill if kept. 
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Morgan & Wilcox Safety Lock and Register System—Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks—Burch Perforators 
Write for book ‘‘To Help You,” M. & W. Price-List No. 6; also the T-B Literature, it is interesting and convincing 


30 Euclid Arcade 


GENE TURNER 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Wants and For Sale 


Advertisements inserted under this head- 
ing at 25 cents per line. Minimum charge 
$1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a 
four-line advertisement or less for $5.00; 
twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


FOR RENT—2,600 square feet floor space. 

Ideal for printing, engraving or similar 
plant. Call Jas. H. Rook Co., 626 Federal 
St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—34-inch Acme Self-Clamping 

Cutter, in good condition. Bargain, as 
must dispose of same at once.—GlJ4, care 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


HAVE several good imposing stones of 

various sizes for sale cheap. —Address, E5, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Stamping and Inking Machine; 
steam head; size, 12x14; a bargain if taken 

at once. —Address, C125, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—26x34,33x46 and 35x5V Miehles, 

41x55 Optimus and 46x56 Huber-Hodgman. 
Write or phone for special sale plan. Pony 
and large 2-rev. and drum presses, all sizes 
and styles. Four No. 6 Morrison Wire 
Stitchers, two with D. C. Motors attached, 
7-inch capacity. 35-inch Seybold, 38-inch 
Sheridan and other power and lever paper 
cutters. Jobbers, Folders, Special Binding 
Machinery, Complete Outfits. Tell us your 
wants and for sales.—Wanner Machinery 
Co., 71416 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Huber-Hodgman with latest 
bed movement, in fine condition. Bed 

40x52 inches. Very reasonable. Address 

Cleveland Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.,REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTOF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of the BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1918. 

State of Illinois, \ 

County of Cook, f** 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM J. 
HARTMAN, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law , deposes and says that he is the Editor, Publisher 
and Owner of the Ben Franklin Monthly, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management etc., 


of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 448, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 

Publisher—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. s 

Managing Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Manager—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Thatthe owner is W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. That there are no bonds or mortgages outstanding. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books ot the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) W.J. HARTMAN, 
Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 

March, 1918. F 
(Signed) C. 1. KAGEY, Notary Public. 


SOS oO Shave Ce ysed spe eve opera eE 


Day and Night 


Keep up your reputation by using the 
Linotype, Monotype and Makeup of the 
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Name 
Quality~ 


Service 


standard Ly pesettines Co. 
701 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 4630-4777 


in Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Eastern Manufacturing Company 


Makers of 


Writings Bonds Ledgers 


Pilgrim Bond Pilgrim Ledger 
Transcript Bond Transcript Ledger 
Systems Bond 
Rugby Bond 
Eastern Bond Eastern Ledger 
Atlantic Bond Atlantic Ledger 


ATA 


A Grade for Every Requirement 


Samples and List of Agents on Request 


General Sales Offices 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


B ie Western Sales Office 
Mills 17 imeoln; Maine 1223 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


UOT 


LAA 
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NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


37,000 IN USE 


(-~ LINOTYPE) 
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THE MACHI HAT LASTS 


No. 279 
In Active Service for 27 Years 


Produced 414 Mullion Ems 
Earned $75,000 


he Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser’s first 

Linotype— Model 1, No. 279—did active 
service for twenty-seven years, and during the last 
full day of seven hours produced 64,000 ems of 
composition, an average of 9143 ems an hour. 


This machine was installed in the winter of 
1891. Last month it was replaced solely because 
the greater range and versatility of a Multiple- 
Magazine Linotype is better suited to the require- 
ments of modern, efficient methods. 

No. 279 in twenty-seven years produced 414 
million ems of composition, and at a conservative 
estimate earned the Advertiser $75,000 in addition 
to its original cost and maintenance. 


The story of No. 279 is characteristic of the service record 
of thousands of Linotypes all over the world. Let the 
dollars-and-cents value of “lasting service” govern your 


choice. Buy the Linotype—The Machine That Lasts. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


NEWeey OR Kieu omen 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
Canadian Linotype, Ltd., TORONTO 
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Send for Printers’ 
Sample Book 


Your Customers’ Catalogues 


No matter how you look at it—no matter how you 

play the game—if you furnish paper for catalogues Coated Book 
which breaks between the holes made by the stitches @antedi Gover 

and all the leaves drop out you have wasted your 

customer’s money and contributed to the failure of his Coated Writing 
catalogue. | You can build your reputation on 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY . CHICAGO 
809 South Wells Street 
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The Facts in the Gase 


The Monotype cuts out the costly, non-productive The Monotype increases the output of both com- 
time in the composing room. posing and press rooms. 

The Monotype reduces the cost of the work done in The Monotype increases the rea! effic'ency of every 
the productive time. compositor. 

The Monotype reduces the overhead cost. The Monotype increases net profits. 

The Monotype reduces composing-room waste. The Monotype increases the capacity of the plant. 

The Monotype removes composing-room worries. The Monotype improves the quality of the output. 


MONOTYPE COMPOSITION AND NON-DISTRIBUTION 
make the modern composing room a pleasanter place to work in and a more profitable 
part of the business, because they eliminate all the disagreeable and wasteful 
operations, retaining only the profit-producing ones, and increase the efficiency of each. 
They have produced a Complete Revolution in the method of handling composition 
and made it easier and more profitable. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE 
MACHINE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK, World Building BOSTON, Wentworth Building 
CHICAGO, Plymouth Building TORONTO, Lumsden Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, Monotype Company of California 
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ONYX BLANKS WITH 
Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters 
A new lin e we hav e just Challenge Cylinders and Paper Cutters 
: Golding Presses and Paper Cutters 
added to satisly the de- Hacker Proof Presses, Potter and Poco 
d f ap a d Hamilton Wood and Steel Furniture 
= man or a medium price Sectional, Grooved and Patent Blocks 
_ coated blank with a ‘better Binding Machinery —Stitchers, Folders, 
= h Ae Punches, Perforators, etc. 
= z than the average surface. Motors — Variable and Constant Speeds 
a : Chases — Steel and Cast Steel 
= N ow rea dy : or shipm ent Pressroom Specialties 
= ; New and Used Outfits 
= in 4, 5 : 6 and 8 ply. Large Stock Guaranteed Machinery 
= c t d d . Al Miehle, Century, Huber, Optimus, etc. 
= oated one and two sides. Pony and Large Nearly New or 
= Rebuilt Cylinders 
@ Send for a trial shipment 
2 ; ; Ask For Information 
2 —it will please you. 
= BRADNER SMITH & CO. Me OCHINERY COS 
= Papermakers 714 ate th D x 
= : - ou earborn Street 
p : CHICAGO E CHICAGO, ILL. 
= i cc aT : PHONE: Harrison { 6888 
S| = 16889 SHOPS: 215-23 W. Congress St. 
Se Les ees 
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Government Regulation of Printing 
Industry? 


HE United Typothetae has appointed a com- 
mittee of three, consisting of Messrs. Kalk- 
hoff, New York; Gardiner, Cleveland; and 
Woodward, St. Louis, to formulate a proposition 
to be presented to the Federal government looking 
to the regulation of the printing industry. Follow- 
ing is a suggestion received by Mr. Kalkhoff along 
this line: 

Dear Mr. Kalkhoff: Pursuant to your sugges- 
tion that I write you my ideas regarding a course of 
action by the U. T. A. committee (of which you are 
a member) looking to a regulation of the printing 
industry by our Federal government, to the end 
that the industry may be made a really prosperous 
one, I would say that I think the first thing to do 
is to seek the establishment of a government com- 
mission for investigation and recommendation, 
composed, say, of three appointees of the Federal 
Trade Commission, three employing printers and 
three members of printing trade unions. 


The bill, which could be drawn by the counsel 
of the U. T. A., Judge A. E. Ommen, might recite 
in its preamble certain well known facts and the 
purpose sought. Some of these facts and the pur- 
pose might be the following: 

1. That at present there is much price chaos 
in the manufacturing end of the business and in- 
adequate returns on capital invested. 

2. That there are constant demands for in- 
creases in wages by the members of the unions, with 
no end in sight for such demands. 

3. That there is in the plants more equipment 
than is necessary to do the commercial printing of 
the country and yet there is continued needless 
investment and installations being made. 

4. That there is lack of knowledge of costs and 
consequent ignorance in the making of prices, re- 
sulting in few prosperous printing businesses. 


5. That there is no regulation of existing plants 
so that they undertake work for which they are not 
properly equipped, leading to results disastrous to 
printing plant owners and also to the buyers of 
printing. . 

6. That a permanent government commission 
should be set up to regulate and classify existing 
printing businesses, the same to be accomplished by 
licensing present plants to do certain kinds of print- 
ing, and granting licenses for new plants only where 
needed, to the end that a more prosperous industry 
may result, able to pay more taxes in support of our 
government, and able to conserve labor, power, 
light and materials, eliminate waste and make more 
efficient all printing plants. 

7. That such a permanent commission should 
also classify the various kinds of printing and fix 
the price thereof, basing the same on costs ascer- 
tained in representative classified plants by the 
system of ascertaining costs recommended by the 
Federal Trade Commission for the industry. 

8. That such a permanent printing trade com- 
mission should fix the proper wages for the various 
classes of labor in a printing plant, basing the same 
on the government figures for the cost of living, and 
equalizing the wages throughout the country. 

9. That such a commission should have powers 
similar to those of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

I am sure Judge Ommen would have material in 
the above with additions by yourself to draft a bill 
for introduction in Congress for a printing trade 
commission for investigation and recommendation 
which would have sufficient meat in it to engage 
attention. 

Our recent attempts in New York at grouping 
was an effort at classification of printing establish- 
ments and our bureau of costs will be able to furnish 
convincing costs for nearly every specific group. 


ei. 
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If we are to put anything up to the government 
it ought to be complete and it seems to me complete 
regulation would be the thing and that the time is 
now when it would get consideration. 

Once such a bill were introduced in Congress a 
campaign committee, with members in every local 
printers’ association and union, should bring all 
proper pressure to bear to secure pledges from their 
congressmen and senators to favor its passage. We 
have the organization; let us use it to the fullest. 

Very truly yours, 


New York, May 31, 1918. 
Mr. Kalkhoff would be pleased to receive the 


ideas of any member of the association on this 
subject. 


APPRENTICE SCHOOL TERM CLOSES 

The closing exercises of the School for Printers’ 
Apprentices of New York, held at the Hudson 
Guild Settlement, 436 West 27th Street, New York, 
Thursday evening, June 6th, marked the completion 
of the sixth year of the school’s existence. During 
those six years, the number of students in attend- 
ance has grown from eight to nearly four hundred 
and the school, under the skillful direction of its 
head, Arthur L. Blue, has come to be recognized as 
the foremost institution of its kind in the United 
States. 

The program for the closing exercises consisted 
of addresses by the director and his first assistant, 
T. L. James, and by Leon H. Rouse, president of 
Typographical Union No. 6, Charles Francis, one 
of the small group of far-seeing employers who have 
helped to build up the school to its present com- 
manding position, and Dr. John Lovejoy Elliott, 
head worker of the Hudson Guild, under whose 
hospitable roof the school has had its home from 
the beginning, rent free, with an annual contribution 

of $1,000 into the bargain. 

The awarding of prizes was done by Frederick 
A. Blossom, the new head of the English department. 
Gold medals for excellence in typography were 
given to Harry Timmerman, from the M. B. Brown 
Printing and Binding Co., and George Plumhans, a 
young Belgian printer. The winners of the first and 
second prizes for excellence in English were, re- 
spectively, Edwin N. Tiedemann, from the Bartlett- 
Orr Press, and Harry Cohen, employed with the 
F, M. Eldredge Printing Co., Breoklyn. 

The Charles Francis gold medal, offered to the 
student making the greatest progress in typography 
during the year, went to Anthony Cina, from the 
composing room of the Army and Navy Journal. 

It was announced at the meeting that plans were 
being worked out for the addition of new depart- 
ments of instruction, in order to carry out the 
original plan of a school equipped to teach all 
branches of the printing and allied trades. 


AN EXPENSIVE COUPON BOND 


Those of our readers who are familiar with the 
printing of bonds and coupons will appreciate more 
than ever the details of this story, which in itself 
demonstrates the absurdity of printers biting off 
more than they can swallow in the way of work. In 
other words, printers—some, of course, not all—will 
take jobs for which they are not equipped. The 
expense sometimes gone to In executing the work is 
appalling and the details which follow are but one 
example which has come to light. 

A certain company needed 1,000 coupon bonds, 
the usual size with forty coupons attached. All the 
coupons are the same with the exception of the 
numbering. The main portion of the bond was set 
up, but when it came to the coupons, instead of 
setting up one and having electrotypes made, the 
printer went ahead and set up forty, going to the 
expense of making in addition forty signature cuts 
which in themselves amounted to nearly the cost 
of the small coupons. This was mistake number 
one. Then came the most ludicrous error of all. 
The coupons had to be printed with a letter followed 
by a number. A printer familiar with this class of 
work won't believe what was done, but. neverthe- 
less itis true. Instead of running the bonds through 
with the letter “D” and then numbering with a 
hand machine which would have necessitated 40,000 
numbers, the printer set up on the linotype 40,000 
slugs. Gee whiz! Do you get that? 

But the worst is yet to come. He had 1,000 
certificates to print so he proceeded to lock up 1,000 
forms and print a single impression of each form. 
The cost when he got through amounted to over 
$800.00 without counting the stock. 

The bill was presented to the customer for 
$1,150, or over one dollar per bond. The first thing 
the customer did was to take the coupon bond, as 
he should have done in the first place, and ask a 
printer who makes a specialty of this class of work 
what he would print the thousand for. The price 
given was $165, and this in itself shows a handsome 
profit. This price is the only basis upon which the 
customer will settle, and there is no court which will 
allow the printer any more than is offered. He 
hasn't a leg to stand upon and he will have to take 
his loss for monkeying with the buzz saw—doing 
work which he was not equipped to handle and 
about the execution of which he knew nothing. 


STANDARD TYPESETTING KEEPS ON 
GROWING 


The Standard Typesetting Company, Chicago, 
has added another monotype caster and keyboard 
and also a new No. 5 Mergenthaler. The plant now 
has four Mergenthalers and five each of monotype 
casters and keyboards. Two of the casters and a 
keyboard were secured by express from Philadelphia 
within the last six weeks. 
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Patriotism in Printing 


government work including that required by 

the Red Cross organization a true patriot? 
Can his claim that he is doing so on patriotic grounds 
be justified? These queries were addressed to an 
organization official in a town where the prices on 
this class of work have been so persistently amazing 
in their cheapness that they have been the talk 
not only of the printers but of the high grade business 
men who are in charge of the Red Cross manage- 
ment. 

The reply of the official in question is worth 
recording and cannot be regarded or construed as in 
any way unpatriotic. “There is no justification, ” 
he said, ‘‘and the printer who tries to offer the flimsy 
excuse that he is cutting prices on patriotic grounds 
is fooling himself if he thinks that anyone believes 
that anyone is crediting him with such high motives. 
In the first place the officials do not want work to 
be done below cost. In these present times in which 
we live the government wants goods at a fair price. 
Cases have been known where the contracts have 
not been awarded to the lowest bidder because it 
was known that it could not be done satisfactorily 
at the quotation made. True, this was not on a 
printing job, but one under the government engi- 
neering department. Why should not the same 
principle be applied to printing? I cannot for the 
life of me see. 

“The deliberate cutting of prices not only in 
printing but in other lines has a demoralizing effect 
on business. If it is done unintelligently and 
unknowingly there is some ground for sympathy 
with the man who is guilty, but when it is done with 
malice aforethought there is nothing but contempt 
for the one who is responsible for the deed. The 
modern god of the business world of the present day 
and age is efficiency. It is being put forward and 
exploited by all. But for the printer or anyone else 
to be efficient he has to know what he is doing and 
what his cost of production is. If he has not this 
information he is skating on thin ice and is liable 
to go under at any time. What someone else can 
do the work for really does not cut any figure, 
although it may be a basis to operate upon and be 
used as a guide. If the printer doesn’t know 
absolutely his costs he is simply guessing and if he 
is a bad guesser he is in hot water most of the time. 

“This brings me right back to the place I started 
from on this Red Cross work which is being deci- 
mated as far as the prices are concerned. The 
printers have gone plumb crazy. ‘The figures are a 
disgrace and what is more there seems to be no 
shame among some who try and justify themselves 


IP the printer who deliberately cuts prices on 


on the absurd ground that the work really ought to 
be done somewhere around cost. The funny thing 
about it is that those who put forward this argu- 
ment don’t know the cost of any of the operations 
in their own plants. Why would it not be better 
for them to get a fair profit for the work and then 
aid the government by buying a few Liberty bonds? 
No, this doesn’t seem reasonable to them; they 
must get in their nefarious work as far as bidding is 
concerned, and after printing a raft of stuff wonder 
why they haven't enough money left to pay the 
paper men, let alone buy any bonds. Ask them how 
business is and they are the first to complain that 
it is rotten, and mark you they have been the 
greatest contributors to producing the bad market. 

“Tt really looks as if the printer of the average 
type loses his head absolutely when there is anything 
like an order ahead of him or in sight. The mad 
idea seems to consume him that he must get it at 
all hazards, irrespective of price. I investigated a 
price quoted on half a million index cards on 1|10-lb. 
No. | Bristol and found that the lowest figure was 
85 cents per thousand when the stock alone on the 
job without any profit added amounted to 62 cents. 
The cutting alone on this order, to say nothing of 
the wrapping and delivery, is worth 10 cents per 
thousand or thereabouts, and on looking over the 
estimate of the successful bidder I found he had put 
in an estimate of $8.00 for his bindery expense on 
the whole job. Isn’t it pathetic? Where are we 
going to get off if this sort of thing cannot be 
stopped? 

“When it became noised abroad that there was 
quite a lot of work to be done for the division of the 
Red Cross the tactics adopted by some of the 
printers to get in on the work was pathetic. They 
made the life of the man in charge of the work 
miserable. They would not take ‘No’ for an answer 
and some even went so far as to enlist the sympathy 
of prominent workers to put in a good word for 
them and some of the ladies would say, ‘O Mr. 
Blank, will you be good enough to let the firm of 
Cut ‘Em figure on your printing? They are so 
reasonable and Mrs. Cut Em is one of my workers 
and wants her husband to do “‘his bit for the Red 
Cross.’ And as a result the market has been 
spoiled as far as getting a decent price for printing 
is concerned, and the buyer who himself has been 
giving his own printing out to a printer without a 
price has been spoiled and told a friend that when 
the next catalogue comes up for printing he will 
shop, for he remarked ‘the large print shop owner 
seems to be as bad as the little man when you shake 
the bugaboo of competition in front of him.’”’ 
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W hence Come the Apprentices? 


ANTED—A young man who has had ex- 

WV perience in typesetting to finish his trade 

in a thoroughly up-to-date job and tariff 

printing office. No triflers. Address, in own hand- 
writing, ——-—, Richmond, Va. 

If there were anything peculiar to the south in 
this advertisement the writer would probably 
strike out the location altogether and inveigh 
against the southern printer for trying to get some 
other printer’s Loy away from him. But this same 
evil—is it not an evil>—exists everywhere. One 
printer gets a boy started on his way to wage- 
earning; he pays the boy, for say a year, more than 
the boy can possibly earn—for he is an expense all 
through the first year—and then some other 
printer—a competitor—wheedles the boy away 
from his present employer when he has been broken 
in to the work and promises him an opportunity to 

“finish his trade in a thoroughly up-to-date printing 


office.” 


And the pity of it all is that the printing world 
has become so accustomed to it that all this “‘ap- 
propriation of other men’s lakor’”’ is taken as a 
matter of course, and few consider that such “‘ap- 
propriation’’ is radically wrong. Yet so it is. 

The sane and sensikle printer should certainly 
acquaint himself with his own prospective needs; 
he should take time by the forelock and select a boy 
six months or a year kefore he is actually needed in 
the plant. He should test out the Loy in a dozen 
ways; above all the boy should have an ardent de- 
sire to become a printer and enough ambition to 
push himself along. Avoid all boys who expect 
someone else to take care of them—to “‘carry”’ 
them. Then his loyalty should be tested as well as 
his accuracy in small details and dependability in 
all things. In other words the prospective printer 
should ke a worth-while boy, and this kind of a boy 
deserves the utmost consideration. 

With such a boy around a printing plant, it will 
be impossible to keep him away from either the case 
or the press. He will absorb the rudiments of the 
art of either one or the other. “Can't keep a good 
boy down.” Within a few years this sane and 
sensible printer will have a young man trained to 
meet his own requirements, and if rightly treated he 
will begin to assume that he is part and:parcel of 
the business. But unfortunately all printers are 
not sane and sensible along these lines. 

Suppose that after such a year’s experience and 
effort a competitor tried to allure the worth-while 
boy away—alienate his loyalty. And suppose the 
parties concerned were members of the same local 
Typothetae or club, what a howl would go up on the 
rascality, the deceit and the hypocrisy of the 
offending member, and what a breaking-up process 
of co-operative effort is apt to set in. 

Let’s turn over a new leaf. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL 


As the fact becomes more fully recognized that 
industrial education is essential to national pros- 
perity, so grows national effort to expand in the 
provision of ways and means to conduct such in- 
dustrial education in the most efficient manner. 


It has long been recognized that it is the duty of 
the state to educate all its children. If this idea is 
sound, it is clear that such children as desire to fit 
themselves for industry should at least have ample 
opportunity so to do. The boy or girl who leaves 
the public school without any industrial training 
must needs—in the average case, at least—become 
an unskilled worker. The unskilled workers are in 
the majority everywhere—in both town and country. 
There are thousands of unskilled farmers, thousands 
of unskilled near-mechanics just able to earn a bare 
living. Then there are other thousands of average 
farmers and average mechanics who are seldom able 
to rise above the level of the average man. What 
lack these thousands upon thousands of our people? 


Speaking broadly, their main lack is industrial 
education. The tendency of the unskilled worker 
and the average mechanic is to become careless, in- 
different and inaccurate. They are not, as a rule, 
to be depended upon to carry any proposition 
through from start to finish without a considerable 
amount of oversight. Hence it is that all the in- 
fluence of the public—especially of the public 
leaders—should be trained upon this far-reaching 
subject, so that the resultant good may be both 
economically and ethically beneficial to the state. 
Industrial education produces desirable habits of 
life and habits once formed as the result of care- 
fulness, exactness and accuracy are not only of 
great importance to the young, but they stick 
through life for the good of all concerned. 


A koy may become a skilled printer through the 
ordinary routine in the average printing plant, but 
unless he has an opportunity to study the art and 
the history of printing he is not apt to have that love 
for his work which breeds within him the great 
desire to excel. Training in the school and plant— 
theory and practice combined—art and knowledge 
interwoven—stimulates a love for a life-work 
entered with a broader comprehension of the 
elements of production and a finer conception of its 
possibilities. He becomes a better workman, a 
better citizen, more profitable to himself, his em- 
ployer, and the community. 


GREATER NEED FOR OFFICIAL POSTAL 
GUIDE 


There will be a great deal more consultation of 
the Official Postal Guide under the zone plan for 
second-class mail. It has the key to the various 
postoffices, and it is sold by the postoffice depart- 
ment for 7) cents. 
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Use of Standardized Papers Economically Sound 


By H. J. Guild, Vice-President Eastern Manufacturing Company 


N discussing the question of a standardization 
I of papers, it is evident that the proposition 

must be advantageous to all concerned to be 
economically sound. It is the purpose of this 
article to demonstrate the advantages accruing to 
the manufacturer, the jobber, the printer and the 
ultimate consumer. 

Before discussing these advantages it will be 
necessary to define what is meant by standardized 
papers. 

Standardized paper is the customary or generally 
used sizes, weights, colors, finishes and grades. 

a. The standard sizes of paper are those 
usually carried in stock by the jobber and are folio, 
double folio, demy, double cap, double double cap, 
royal, double royal, etc. 

b. The ream weight, by which is understood 
the weight of 500 sheets of a given size, has been 
well standardized by the general adoption of sub- 
stance numbers by the paper trade. (A substance 
number is the weight any ream of paper would be 
if it were cut to folio, 17x22 size.) 

c. Colors, and by colors is meant not only the 
different colored papers, but also the different shades 
of white, should be standardized either by a standard 
color card, as has been done in the textile trade, or 
by some other similar device. 

d. Standard finishes are the regular bond, 
glazed, ledger, superfine, machine, supercalendered 
linen and lawn finishes. 

e. Standard grades are a number of well defined 
grades of paper. 

It is not the purpose of this article to suggest the 
standardization of anything but sizes, weights and 
colors of paper, as this is all that is practical at the 
present time. The advantage to the manufacturer 
in the standardizing of sizes, weights, and colors 
of paper would result in a cheaper cost of manu- 
facture. In order to understand fully what econo- 
mies could be effected by this standardization, it is 
necessary to discuss briefly the different elements 
entering into the cost of paper. They are raw 
material, labor, fuel, maintenance and interest on 
capital invested. For the sake of the uninitiated, 
let us divide the manufacture of paper into two 
parts—the making and the finishing. 


“Ghe Making of Paper 


The raw material which enters into the making 
of paper varies greatly, but can be considered as 50 
per cent of its cost. The making itself is entirely 
a machine operation but the cost of labor, fuel, 
paper machine clothing, as well as maintenance and 


interest on capital invested, have to be distributed 
over the product made on the paper machine. 
Generally speaking the cost of these items does not 
vary with the amount produced, but with the time 
consumed. Because of the above, it is vital to keep 
paper machines running at their maximum produc- 
tion. This will be referred to later. 


“Ghe Finishing of Paper 


The finishing of the paper may be divided for 
convenience into two headings and classified as 
major or initial operations, and minor or subsequent 
operations. The major or initial operation—with 
the exception of machine-fnished paper—puts the 
required finish on the paper and varies according to 
the surface required. 

The minor or subsequent operations are prac- 
tically constant for all papers cut into sheets. 

In the case of machine-dried papers the initial 
operation may be either cutting—if the paper is 
machine-finished—or supercalendering and cutting; 
while in the case of loft-dried papers, the initial 
operation is loft drying, followed by sheet calender- 
ing or plating. 


Major Finishing Operations 


a. Machine-dried paper is dried during the 
process of making on the paper machines and is 
brought from the machines to the initial finishing 
operation in large reels or rolls. On machine-dried 
papers the cutting operation is necessary for all 
papers other than those which are shipped in rolls, 
and in the case of supercalendered papers is per- 
formed after the suprecalendering. 

b. Supercalendering consists of running a web 
of paper from a roll of paper through chilled steel 
and paper rolls to give it a smoother finish than it 
received on the paper machine. This is known as a 
supercalender finish. 

c. Loft-dried papers are cut off into sheets on 
the paper machines while the paper is still wet, are 
hung on poles, and dried in a heated room or loft. 

d. Sheet calendering is the running of sheets of 
paper through either steel rolls, paper and steel 
rolls, or cotton and steel rolls to give them a bond, 
a glazed, a ledger or a superfine finish. 

e. Plating is the placing of a sheet of paper 
between linens; the said linens and paper being 
built up, interspersed by zinc or iron, into piles or 
forms, which are then subjected to pressure between 
two rolls. While being subjected to this pressure, 
a horizontal motion or slip occurs between the paper 
and the linens. The pressing operation gives a 
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linen impression to the paper, while the slipping 
motion gives a sheen or shine to the impression. 

This above plating process gives either a linen 
or a lawn finish. 


Minor Finishing Operations 


The minor or subsequent finishing operations 
which are necessary before the paper leaves the mill 
are sorting, jogging, counting, trimming, sealing 
and packing. 

a. The sorting of paper consists of taking out 
the bad sheets. 

b. The counting of paper is the counting into 
reams of usually 500 sheets. 

c. The jogging of paper is the.evening up of the 
edges of the paper for the undercut. 

d. The undercutting or trimming of paper is 
the cutting off of the rough edges of the paper and 
the squaring up of the sheets. 

e. The sealing of paper is the wrapping into 
ream or half-ream packages. 

f. The packing of paper is just what the term 
implies. 

The finishing of paper is not as much a ma- 
chine operation as the making of paper, and there- 
fore, with the exception of the plating operation, in 
which the linen cost is a large factor, the labor 
cost—which is the chief item in the expense of 
finishing—is on a sheet basis, as it takes practically 
as long to finish one size and weight as another. 

Maintenance, fuel, and interest on capital in- 
vested enter into the expense of finishing paper but 
are not nearly as large items in the finishing as in 
the making of the paper. 


Results of Standardization 


Now let us see how standardization of sizes, 
weights and colors would cut the cost of production. 
It would not change the cost of the raw material 
and it would have only a very small effect on the 
cost of finishing the paper, as this latter is a labor 
proposition on a sheet basis and on which the time 
taken in changing from one size and weight to 
another is very small; but it would make a big 
difference in the making cost of the paper, as this is a 
continuous machine operation on which the time 
taken in changing from one size, weight and color 
to another is excessive. 

Because the cost in this department is figured on 
the amount of time consumed, as pointed out above, 
rather than on the amount produced, because this 
department has a large invested capital and because 
this department is the neck of the bottle, i. e., 
since what is not made cannot be finished and 
shipped to absorb its portion of overhead expense, 
changes causing lost time in the making department 
are a large factor in the ultimate cost of the product. 

Following are two overdrawn illustrations of 
what causes excessive changes in the making of 
paper. A customer wants to get a folder. He 


picks up a piece of paper, folds it, and informs his 
printer that he wants a folder that size. 

The printer measures the piece of paper and finds 
it is 524x9. If the printer could not have obtained 
this odd sized paper and had been obliged to tell 
his customer that he would have to cut the size of 
the folder to 5'4x8'%, the customer would have 
been as well pleased and some mill would not have 
had to make a special sized paper. 

Another example is the case of the printer or 
jobber who thinks that he would like a certain 
different shade of white paper. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the mill is manufacturing the standard 
shade for hundreds of other customers, it is neces- 
sary for them to make a special shade of white for 
this one customer. 

The result of these orders for special sizes, 
weights and colors is that the paper machine is shut 
down from four to ten minutes changing sizes of 
paper, from three to four minutes changing ream 
weights, from three to four minutes changing the 
dandy roll (the dandy roll is a wire roll which puts 
an impression or watermark on a sheet of paper 
while it is still wet), and from ten to sixty minutes 
changing colors—the larger times being necessary 
for extreme changes between colored papers. 

The average running time of fine paper machines 
is from 80 per cent to 85 per cent in periods of poor 
business, due to the mill’s willingness to take all 
kinds of special business for the sake of keeping 
the machines running; while when business is good, 
it is from 90 per cent to 95 per cent of the time, 
because the mill accepts to a greater extent only 
orders for standard papers. The cost of the 5, 10, 
15 or 20 per cent shut down has to be distributed 
over the running time, increasing the cost of the 
paper produced. 

Standardization of sizes, weights and colors 
would eliminate from 5 to 10 per cent of the lost 
time, which would mean from 3 to 5 per cent of the 
saving on the total cost of the paper. Besides the 
reduction of 3 to 5 per cent in the cost alone, a 
much better product can be obtained by the manipu- 
lation of paper stock for a certain weight. 

The manipulation of paper stock is the beating 
and jordaning of the same for the paper machines. 
This beating and jordaning consists of brushing 
out the fibers of the stock, and it should be done 
differently for the different weights of paper. If 
weights were standardized to such an extent that a 
paper machine could run for at least twenty-four 
hours on one weight of a grade, the beating and 
jordaning could be done for this particular weight, 
which would result in a better quality of paper. 
Therefore, aside from a reduction in cost, there 
would result an improvement in quality. 

The best example of standardization is that of 
the newsprint mill, which runs a great deal of the 
time on one size and weight, and all of the time on 
the same color and grade. It would not be rational 
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to attempt to standardize fine mills to such an 
extent, but it is economically sound to standardize 
the fine paper industry to stock sizes, weights and 
colors—at least this has been shown to be true as 
far as the mills are concerned; and in the subsequent 
paragraphs the advantage to the jobber, the printer 
and the consumer will be pointed out. 


Advantages to the Jobber and Printer 


The advantages to the jobber and the printer are 
four: 

a. Less money tied up in stock on which to 
make a turn-over each year, because the ultimate 
consumer orders fewer sizes, weights and colors. 

b. Better service to the consumer because he 
always orders from paper that is carried in stock and 
never has to wait until a special size, weight or 
color is made at the mill. 

c. A better quality of paper because the mill, 
by having larger quantities of standardized sizes, 
weights and colors to make, can manufacture on 
these large runs for the special requirements of each 
condition. 

_ d. Purchase and sale at a lower price because 
the cost of production has been less at the mill. 


Advantages to the Consumer 


The advantages to the consumer are better 
service and better quality at a lower price. Pos- 
sibly the greatest advantage at the present time to 
the consumer and the country at large is that owing 
to less lost time in the mill a greater production of 
paper is obtained per ton of coal and per unit of 
labor. 

This of course means that more fuel and labor 
can be diverted to other industries. 


Having discussed the advantages of standard- 
ization in the paper industry, it might be well to 
understand that the jobbers and printers are not 
wholly to blame for the present situation. The 
mills have been so ready to accept orders of any kind 
that the jobbers and printers have not realized what 
the penalty of these special orders is. Then, too, 
there are many printers and jobbers who are today 
working hand in hand with the manufacturers for 
the ultimate standardization of papers. There has 
been in the past too great a lack of co-operation 
between printers, jobbers and manufacturers, but 
today the one is understanding the others’ needs to 
such an extent that a solution of the problem may 
be expected in the not too far distant future. 

It is almost impossible to outline any compre- 
hensive plan by which the standardization of the 
fine paper industry could be brought about; but 
printers, without causing any real hardship to the 
ultimate consumer, could accomplish a great deal 
even in these progressive times, by the old fashioned 
method of taking the bull by the horns and urging 
the consumer to order only those papers which he 
or his jobbers carry in stock. 


BOND PAPER PRINTING CONTEST 
The Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, 


Mass., manufacturers of Tokyo and Certificate 
bonds, has announced an interesting printers’ con- 
test, according to the terms of which the company 
will award prizes for winning specimens of halftone 
printing on bond paper to the amount of $1,000. 


Prizes to employing printers will be paid in cash, 
or in postage for the maintenance of a mail campaign 
to advertise the printer's business, at the election 
of the winner. If a mail campaign is chosen, the 
company will furnish, besides the postage. the bond 
paper for the job, it being understood that the print- 
ing is to be done by the winner. 


The conditions are few and simple: |. The 
job must be printed on bond paper. The Crocker- 
McElwain Company uses the word “‘bond” meaning 
a sheet with a bond formation and carrying a sub- 
stantial percentage of rag. 2. There must be at 
least one halftone cut used. 3. The job must be 
one which has actually been sold to a customer or 
turned out in the usual course of business. 4. 
There will be no forms to be filled out; simply send 
on six copies of the job with a letter stating that it 
is to be entered in the contest. It is not a condition 
of the contest that the prize-winning jobs should be 
printed on bond papers made by the Crocker- 
McElwain Company. 


The judges are Charles F. Whitmarsh, editor and 
manager of The Printing Art; John Cotton Dana, 
librarian Newark Free Public Library, Newark, 
N. J.; R. T. Fiske, secretary, Buffalo Graphic Arts 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


For the first prize to the printer-proprietor 
from whose plant is submitted the best commercial 
printing job on bond paper, complying with the 
conditions of the contest, whether letterhead, cata- 
logue, circular, folder, announcement or booklet, 
the amount of $200 in cash or in postage for an 
advertising campaign will be awarded. The print- 
ing salesman who sold the job for which first prize 
will be awarded, and the pressman who did the 
printing, will each receive $25 in cash. 


The second prize will consist of $100 to the printer 
and $20 each to the salesman and the pressman for 
the best halftone letterhead, or for the second best 
if a letterhead job wins the first prize. 

The third prize comprises the same sums and 
will be awarded for the best halftone announcement, 
circular, folder, booklet or catalogue printed on 
bond paper, or for the second best if one of these 
pieces wins the first prize. 

Ten prizes of $25 each in cash or postage for a 
mail campaign will be given to the employing 
printers who submit the next best ten bond paper 
printing jobs, containing one or more halftone 
illustrations. The printing salesman who sold the 
job and the pressman who did the printing will each 
receive the sum of $10 in cash. 
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The Fighting McCarthys 


LAWRENCE DONOVAN, Age 22 
Lieutenant, Aviation Corps 
Memphis, Tenn. 


JOHN J., Age 21 
Engineers, 326 Tank Battalion 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


* 


E. J. McCARTHY 


President-Treasurer, Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Co. 


EDMOND J. Jr., Age 19 
56th Co. Marine Corps 
St. Thomas. Virgin Islands 


* 


Light-hearted and care-free ‘“‘kiddies.”’ 


It will interest our readers and the friends of 
E. J. McCarthy, president of the Smith-McCarthy 
Typesetting Company, 508 South Dearborn Street, 
to know that he is one of the real patriotic citizens of 
our city, not only giving up most of his spare time 
to government work, pushing Liberty Bond and 
Red Cross campaigns, but also has contributed four 
stalwart sons to help trim the kaiser and make the 
world safe for democracy. 

Lawrence Donovan, age 22, Lieutenant, Avia- 
tion Corps, Memphis, Tenn. 

John J.,age 21, Engineer, 326th Tank Battalion, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


WILLIAM J. B., Age 17 
11th Co. Marine Corps 
Quantico, Va. 


Taken at Richmond Hill, L. I., 1903 


Edmond J. Jr., age 19, 56th Co. Marines, St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

Wm. J.B.,age 17, 11th Co. Marines, Quantico, Va. 

All four boys being volunteers. 

We herewith show an interesting picture of the 
boys when they were “kiddies” taken by Mr. 
McCarthy in 1903, which plate is among some of his 
keepsakes. 

Here’s hoping that these four boys may do their 
bit and return safe and sound to their father and 
our community. 

The Smith-McCarthy chapel is proud of a service 
flag which now contains twelve stars. 
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Some old sayings are still repeated for no better 
reason than that they are old. 


A printer never knows what he can do until he 
tries to undo what he has done. 


There’s nothing like an impressive front—all 
shows are good on the billboards. 


If some printers wouldn't talk nobody would 
discover they had nothing to say. 


Any printer who goes to law may be sure of 
one thing—-his lawyer will get justice. 

Consideration for others makes the commercial 
world more comfortable for everyone. 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands— 

As useless if it goes as when it stands. 

Intensity of purpose will always increase pluck, 
mettle, firmness, boldness of purpose and defiance. 

Selfishness stands in a printer's way. It is a 
wall of ignorant indifference to the welfare of others. 


If you can help a thing, help it and don’t worry; 
if you can't help it don’t worry on genera! prin- 
ciples. 


The printer who is always in a hurry is usually 
late in most things, especially in keeping appoint- 
ments. 


Selfishness is the leprosy of life; it is one of the 
most insufferable, insupportable traits in human 
character. 


Some printers seem to think they can live and 
prosper on the unfinished memoranda they hang 
on the hook. 


Trade Notes 


Charges for electrotyping in Chicago are to be 
advanced July Ist, following an advance of $2 a 
week secured by employees. 


Recently in Argentina fire destroyed one of its 
two paper mills, including the entire stock of paper 


and pulp. The loss was estimated at $1,500,000. 
Publisher Charles P. Berry of the Carmi (III.) 


Democrat, died June 2nd in an automobile while 
returning from a funeral. Heart disease was the 
cause. 


Manufacturers of newsprint paper ask an in- 
crease to 4 cents a pound, claiming inability to make 
a profit at 3 cents with higher cost of labor and its 
inferior quality. 


The western branch of the Intertype Corporation 
feel well satisfied with the way demand keeps up 
for their machines, and also with encouraging news 
from the main office. 


Profits of $518,945 were made by the Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation in the three months ending 
April 30th. This is at the rate of $20 a share 
yearly on its $10,000,000 capital stock. 


Trade press editors held a special meeting at the 
Fort Dearborn Hotel, Chicago, June 6th, and passed 
resolutions favoring a national commission to plan 
after-the-war conditions for the soldiers returning. 


Difficulty in getting linotype metal is reported 
by one of the large plants, and increased restrictions 
in the allowance of steel and other materials, added 
to the reduced supply of men, is affecting seriously 
some printing machinery manufacturers. 


The annual memorial services of Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union No. 16 were held in the Cort 
Theater, May 19th. The principal address was 
made by Dr. Preston Bradley. Vocal and instru- 
mental music harmonized well with the occasion. 
There was a good attendance. The organization 
now has 300 stars in its service flag, 240 journeymen 
and sixty apprentices. 


The International Typographical Union having 
reported 2,750 members in the service out of a 
membership of nearly 70,000, while the pressmen’s 
international body says it has 2,318 out of 25,000, 
it has been assumed there was an error; but if it be 
remembered how large a proportion of the latter 
body is composed of young men pressfeeders the 
figures will not be surprising. 


U. T. A. CONVENTION 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 
United Typothetae of America will be held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, September 23rd, 24th and 25th. 


-Headquarters, Hotel Sinton. 
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The Chicago Press Feeders Strike 


N December 17, 1917, the feeders went on 
strike, demanding an increase of $5.00 per 
week, notwithstanding that they had entered 

into a contract in December, 1916, for a period of 
five years, with an increase of $1.00 per week on 
December |, 1916, and an additional $1.00 on June 
1, 1919. The employers called in the president of 
the international union,who arrived here on Dec. | 8th, 
and at his urgent request and after a long argument, 
the employers agreed to pay as a war relief bonus 
$2.50 per week of forty-eight hours, the contract to 
remain in force as originally made. This was 
accepted and the feeders returned to work and there 
was no further trouble until May 27, 1918, when a 
demand was made for a further increase of $5.00 
per week and a forty-five hour week for night work. 
This demand was refused, and on Monday, June 
3rd, the feeders again struck and the international 
officials were again appealed to, and after a full 
investigation the president of the I. P. P. & A. U. 
issued the following order: 

To the Membership of Franklin Union No. 4, I. P. P. & A. U.: 


It has become necessary for the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America to exercise stewardship over the 
Franklin Union No. 4, I. P. P. & A. U. of this city, and to the end that no 
misunderstanding may occur and with the desire for genuine co-operation 
this statement is issued to the membership. 

As a result of a misguiding influence the Franklin Union No. 4 has 
seriously jeopardized its standing and very serious consequences cannot 
fail to follow unless the rank and file of the organization join with the Inter- 
national Union in the endeavor to save the organization from disaster. 
Unless we are able to restore some degree of stability in the affairs of Frank- 
lin Union No. 4, the individual member responsible for the situation not 
only jeopardizes his own benefits and standing as a trades unionist, but 
likewise that of No. 4 who accept his leadership. 

The strike action taken by No. 4 has placed the membership in the 
following position: 


1. The violation of the contract with the Franklin Association of Chicago. 

2. The violation of the laws of the International Union. 

3. The violation of the laws of the Franklin Union No. 4. 

4. The violation of the laws of the Allied Printing Trades Council. 

5. The repudiation of the principle of arbitration. 

€. The repudiation of the representative of the Governmental Mediator. 

Can the membership afford to continue its association with a policy 
responsible for the violations of contracts and laws and the repudiation of 
the principles of trades unionism such as has been indicated above? 

The international union has accepted the responsibility of stewardship 
over No. 4, and to those members of No. 4 who divorce themselves from the 
destructive and illegal action taken by a meeting of No. 4 and assist the 
international union in the establishment of some degree of order will be 
properly protected by the international union—those who persist in sup- 
porting the illegal action of a meeting of No. 4 will automatically lose their 
continuous good standing with the international body, which includes their 
pension, their death benefit, their sanatorium benefit, and the many other 
benefits prescribed by the laws of the international body and all of which 
apply only to those complying with the laws of the international union. 

The international union, through its board of directors, have met with 
the employers and it has been agreed upon the part of the employers that 
only members of the I. P. P. & A. U. will be employed. By this means we 
hope to save union conditions in Chicago. 

The international union, through its board of directors, have met with 
the employers and it has been agreed that arbitration shall be immediately 
had to determine the justice of the claims of No. 4 for an increase in com- 
pensation. It is the hope that we will succeed in securing a substantial 
increase in wages, but whatever increase may be secured it will not be 
announced nor made applicable until the membership has returned to its 
work and indicated its determination to live up to its contract with the 
employers and to the laws of the international union, and to the laws of the 
local union itself, all of which have been willfully broken and repudiated. 

The Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 3 has endorsed the position 
as herein stated and they propose to co-operate with the international 


union in restoring order and the overcoming of the illegal action of a meet- 


ing of No. 4. 


The international union, through its president and its board of directors, 
hereby directs the membership of No. 4, individually and collectively, to 
return to their positions immediately. The international body will make 
every effort through conciliation and arbitration to secure an increase in 
wages. The importance of returning to work, in compliance with the 
contract, is of first importance, not only in saving the Franklin Union from 
disaster, but likewise in securing an increase in compensation through the 
regular and orderly channels as provided for in the agreement. 

There must be no misunderstanding in regard to the determination of 
the international union and the labor movement as a whole to maintain 
the integrity of trades union principles. Those members of No. 4 who 
are responsible for the action taken at a meeting of No. 4, which was illegal 
and irregular, are not deserving of the further confidence of the rank and 
file of the organization and the international union proposes to exercise 
its full influence and strength in combating the situation which, if permitted 
to prevail, will undermine and destroy the union conditions that we enjoy 
in Chicago. 

The international union with full authority directs the membership 
of No. 4 to return to its employment and in the meantime efforts will be 
put forth to secure an increase of wages by conciliation and arbitration. 

Fraternally submitted, 

Approved: GEORGE L. BERRY, President. 

John Brophy, Wm. McHugh, S. B. Marks, Vice-Presidents. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: June 10th, 1918. 

The following resolution was adopted by Chicago Printing Pressmen’s 
Union No. 3 at the adjourned meeting held Sunday evening, June 9, 1918: 

Whereas, The Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 3, after an 
exhaustive review of all facts connected with the present strick of Franklin 
Union No. 4, find it to be unlawful, impracticable and contrary to the pre- 
cepts of trades unionism; and 3 

Whereas, The Franklin Union has refused to accept the assistance and 
good offices of Mr. Oscar F. Nelson, mediator representing the United 
States Department of Labor, and refusing to consider the conciliatory offer 
to arbitrate their demands which resulted from his conference with the 
employers and given as their response thereto, said offer we consider fair 
and just; therefore be it resolved 

That Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 3 endorse the program 
of the international board of directors of assuming stewardship over said 
Franklin Union No. 4 and that our members stand instructed to obey the 
law and resume work at once under this program. Fraternally yours, 


JOHN J. KAPP, Secretary-Treasurer. WM. L. HASS, President. 

This order was disregarded and the strike con- 
tinued. A member of the Trade Press Association 
wired to Secretary of Labor Wilson at Washington, 
and he instructed Mr. Oscar Nelson to get in touch 
with both parties and try and have the matter 
adjusted by arbitration. The employers agreed to 
this but the union refused. The National War 
Labor Board on June 12th was in session in Chicago 
on another matter. They were appealed to and after 
a long session, through the influence of the members 
representing labor on the board, finally induced 
the representatives of the feeders to offer the fol- 
lowing proposition which the employers agreed to: 

Chicago, Ill., June 12, 1918. 

On the recommendation of all the labor members of the National War 
Labor Board, we, the scale committee of Franklin Union No. 4, hereby 
agree to recommend to our membership that they return to work imme- 
diately or as soon as the members can be advised, providing the employers 
here agree to meet our scale committee upon Monday, June 17th, for the 
purpose of agreeing, if possible, on the wage increase requested and the 
reduction of hours asked for, and, further, if the scale committees fail to 
agree within three days, then the matter shall be submitted to the National 
War Labor Board for final decision. 

During conferences with Franklin Union No. 4 and also during the 
possible arbitration proceedings before the National War Labor Board, it 
is understood that these employees shall remain at work. 

It is understood that whatever agreement or decision is reached for 


increase of wages or reduction of hours shall be retroactive in each case to 
the return to work of individual members. 


Meetings were had as per agreement but no 
agreement was possible and the matter has now been 


referred to the National War Labor Board for final 
adjustment. 
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The Confiding Printer 


confiding trust in the customer it is the 

printer. Go into any city or town of any size 
in this great country of ours and you will find the 
greatest optimism existing among the printers with 
regard to their customers and their intention to pay. 
Viewed from a purely unbiased standpoint by one 
who can look on the situation from the outside, 
through entirely different spectacles, the glasses 
of which are unclouded, the printer is a pure, un- 
adulterated chump, who lets his anxiety to do 
business run away with him. There are, of course, 
exceptions, but they are rare. 


IT there is any one class of individuals who puts 


Investigation shows that the average printer has 
a number of accounts on his book which are un- 
collectable. It depends upon the size of the shop 
how many, but the number is distressing, and there 
are few establishments which have not let the 
confiding promotor or salesman put one over on 
them. The skeleton is in the cupboard, as the 
saying goes, and what is more the average printer 
is unwilling to go after the debtor for what is justly 
owing to him. Sometimes when an account has 
been owing for months he will even extend further 
credit with the hope that he will get the amount 
of the original bill. The sequel is he is stuck for 
both items and then hesitates to go after his man 
in order to make him pay. 


Persistency and dogged determination will win 
in the end in all things, and it will succeed in the 
case of a printer who makes an effort to collect his 
just assets in the matter of accounts which are 
owing to him. In the past the difficulty standing 
in the way with some printers has been a lack of 
understanding—a definite understanding between 
himself and customers as to trade practices. A job 
is done, there have been a number of corrections 
which have, of course, been charged for and then a 
dispute occurs with the result that the payment 
is held up. Time slips by, the printer isn’t per- 
sistent enough and as the months drift by the 
ability to clear up the account becomes harder. 
Ask the printer the reason he doesn't insist on a 
settlement and it’s even money that he doesn't 
want to offend what he thinks is a good customer. 
He loses him in the long run, so why not take the 
bull by the horns? Go after the money that is 
owing and be rid of a bad customer! 


There are highly rated concerns that are A-| 
as far as credit is concerned who, through their 
unscrupulous methods, defraud the printers of 
thousands of dollars a year. Yes, defraud is not too 
strong a term to use. There is one large manu- 


facturing concern in a middle western city whose 
catalogue man simply refuses to O. K. for author’s 
changes, no matter whether they are due to faulty 
copy or to his own errors. ‘Two of the printers who 
have done this work are holding the bag now for 
hundreds of dollars which is owing to them for work 
done. They are actually money out of pocket for 
labor which they have paid for in actual money. 
Why, oh why, doesn’t the printer have the backbone 
to insist upon his rights? The only way to go after 
them and go after them in the right way is to sue 
them, but the delays in the courts are so tedious it 
means the tying up of a lot of money for a general 
principle, and very often the printer cannot afford 
todothis. So he lets it go by default. 


Usually the largest and best rated concerns are 
the worst offenders, especially if the head of their 
publication department is a man of a caliber usually 
to be found in these positions—a man without any 
practical knowledge in the printing business, but 
with a smattering of advertising experience which is 
a large percentage of pure, unadulterated gall. Now 
and again it is found that the publication head is a 
printer, and then the follower of Gutenberg has a 
fair show and a square deal. If he isn’t familiar 
with the inside working of a print shop, then woe 
betide the printer who handles his work. 

There is only one thing for a printer to do who 
wants to run his business the proper way, and that 
is to adopt business methods. Go right after the 
customer who holds up the payment of his bills. 
Be reasonable above all things, but don’t court 
disaster by procrastination. The longer an account 
drags the harder it is to collect. Do not hesitate 
to put it in the hands of the credit and collection 
bureau of your Typothetae or local association. 
Of course you will offend the customer who is making 
a practice of trying to beat down the printer on 
technicalities. He may discontinue to do business 
with you, but it is far better to be without such a 
customer, and the chances are if you go after him 
right you may teach him a lesson which will have a 
beneficial effect on the trade generally. 

If ever there was a time in the history of the 
printing business when it was necessary to pay close 
attention to credits, it is now. The war conditions 
with the increases to face in the matter of labor and 
material demand a tightening all around. The 
printer cannot afford to be pushed to the wall by 
failing to do what others are doing to him. Being 
determined to clear up some of the small accounts 
outstanding on the books, not forgetting the larger 
ones, will do much towards clearing the atmosphere 
and making it easier to pay the other fellow. 
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HOW PRINTERS EVADE THE INCOME TAX 


In a recent issue of the Cincinnati Ben Franklin 
Witness, the printers of that city were accused of 
evading the income tax by not making any profits. 

Of course it was a satire, and the subsequent 
retraction which appeared in a later issue is still 
more so. As the condition spoken of in the re- 
traction will apply not only to Cincinnati but to 
every other city or town in the country, we submit 
the same to our readers: 


“We now realize the injustice of our indictment, 
the baseness of such an imputation. To evade 
taxes would be unpatriotic, and who would dare 
question the patriotism of the printers. There is 
a nobler explanation of their determination to make 
no profits. 

“The light of understanding has dawned upon us, 
and in that light there stands revealed, not the 
printer in a mercenary struggle to avoid taxation, 
but in an altruistic effort to help the customer. We 
are humbled and awed in the realization of the 
printers’ unselfish patriotism. While the com- 
mercial world at large is in the frenzied throes of 
ever-advancing prices, the printer alone has taken 
up the sword (a handy weapon for price-cutting) to 
protect from oppression the humble buyer of his 
product. And like Horatius of Roman fame, he will 
hold till he falls, the bridge against the army of 
high prices. When he falls, as fall he must, the 
glory of his efforts will be hallowed by the solitary 
grandeur of his sacrifice. 

“Were it possible to give reality to the printers’ 
motives, the personification of their spirit would 
arise and in Bryanesque eloquence exclaim: 


“You shall not press down upon the brow of 
humanity the crown of higher printing prices. You 
shall not crucify the buyer on the Standard Price 
List! We alone will stand against the crushing 
advance of rising costs, we alone will defend the 
printing buyer against oppression. What matters 
it if others accumulate the filthy lucre; our reward 
is the glory of self-sacrifice. What matters it if 
the word ‘profit’ becomes obsolete through disuse; 
our laurels will be the righteousness of our course. 
Let our motto be ‘Pro Bono Publico’! (Pardon the 
Latin phrase, but consider how appropriate is Latin 
—a dead language—in the discourse of this subject.) 

“In such noble words might the printer declare 
his stand. But the printer is modest. He desires 
no panoply nor pomp to bedeck his charity, no 
fanfare of trumpets to herald his nobleness. His 
patriotic self-abnegation he hides even from his 
fellow printer. Witness his actions at an organiza- 
tion meeting. “Full cost and 10 per cent,” he 
shouts, and later in the privacy of his office he adds 
this amendment— off.’ 

“All hail the patriotic printer—his epithet will 
never be the stirring rebuke, ‘He made his money 
during the war’.”’ 


NEWS PRINT PRICES FIXED 


U. S. Trade Commission Rules as to Paper Cost 
During War 


Maximum newsprint paper prices were fixed 
by the Federal Trade Commission, in accord- 
ance with an agreement between the attorney- 
general and manufacturers of the United States and 
Canada, as follows: Roll news in car lots, $3.10 
per 100 pounds; roll news in less than car lots, 
$3.2212; sheet news in car lots, $3.50; sheet news in 
less than car lots, $3.62). 

Under the agreement the prices f. 0. b. mill are 
retroactive, taking effect April Ist, 1918, and stand 
until three months after the war ends. Ten com- 
panies entering into the agreement, three American 
and seven Canadian, produced 950,000 tons of 
newsprint paper, or nearly 50 per cent of the output 
on the continent in 1917. One of the factors con- 
sidered in fixing the price was an increase in wages 
for the pulp wood and paper workers, given in 
averting a threatened strike on May Ist. 

American manufacturers, parties to the agree- 
ment, are the International Paper Company, 
Minnesota and Ontario Power Company and Gould 
Paper Company, and the Canadian corporations are 
the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Laurentine Company, 
Belgo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company, Price 
Bros. & Co., Donnaconna Paper Company and the 
Brompton [adhe and Paper Company. 


RECENT PURCHASERS OF LINOTYPES 


Herald, Bonners Ferry, Idaho; Rush G. Faler, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Independent, Walsenburg, Colo.; Reporter, Kanawha, Iowa; American, 
Grand Forks, N. D.; Post-Signal, Pilot Point, Texas; J. Heidingsfeld Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J.; The Servite Fathers, Granville, Wis.; John P. 
Skelly, Cleveland, Ohio; American Medical Association, Chicago, IIl.; 
Journal, Washington, Iowa; Unseld & Stumpfig, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va.; Star, Elberton, Ga.; Svoboda, 
Jersey City, N. J.; The Gorden Press, New York, N. Y.; Tribune, Platte, 
S. D.; Staff, Johnson City, Tenn.; News, Kalona, Iowa; Emancipator, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Pioneer-Times, Vassar, Mich.; Sun, Foreman, Ark.; 
Evening Telegram, Malone, N. Y.; R. W. Hanwell, East Orange, N. J.; 
News-Tribune, Wilmerding, Pa.; Industrial Workers of the World, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; The Mally Company, Chicago, IIl.; Republican, Clearfield, Pa.; 
Connecticut Western News, Canaan, Conn.; Star, Washington, D. C.; 
The Florida Grower, Tampa, Fla.; Garden County News, Oshkosh, Neb.; 
Post, Sheridan, Wyo.; The Daily News, Batavia, N. Y.; El Heraldo de 
Mexico, Los Angeles, Cal.; Review, Redfield, Iowa; Van Donselaar & 
Brandes, Sioux Center, Iowa; News, Giddings, Texas; Democrat, Green- 
wood, Ark.; Democrat, Kearney, Neb.; Courier-Enquirer, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
News-Reporter, Whiteville, N. C.; Herald, Victor, N. Y.; Herald, Iowa 
Park, Texas; Press, Thomasville, Ga.; Record-Herald, Arcola, Ill.; Para- 
graph, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Headlight, Pittsburg, Kan.; State Sentinel, 
Dover, Delaware; Beacon, Paris, Ill.; Rudolph Tavchar, Chicago, IIl.; 
Chronicle, Omak, Wash.; Leader, Lind, Wash.; Pioneer, Madras, Ore.; 
Record, Rialto, Cal.; Valley News, Portales, N. M.; Chronicle, Cambridge, 
Ill.; Record, Vashon, Wash.; Democrat, Howell, Mich.; News, Aplington, 
Iowa; Bulletin, Chillicothe, Ill.; Egan Ptg. Co., Dallas, Texas; Express, 
Chickasha, Okla.; Star, Wilmington, N. C.; News, Huntingdon, Pa.; 
Journal, Greenwood, S. C.; Guide, Eagle Pass, Texas; American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Ill.; Standard, Greybull, Wyo.; Bulletin, Blooming- 
ton, Ill.; Press, Everett, Pa.; Journal-Courier, New Haven, Conn.; Chroni- 
cle, Franklin, Ohio; Gazette & Independent, Ovid, N. Y.; Nicoletti Bros. 
Press, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Morning Ledger, Newark, N. J.; Press and 
Gazette, Lafayette, La.; William F. Gladney, Baton Rouge, La.; Free Press, 
Fort Plain, N. Y.; Globe, Boston, Mass.; Labor Advocate, Asheville, N. C.; 
Press, Salem, N. Y.; Eagle, Ekalaka, Mont.; Times, Trenton, Mo.; Times, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; News, Commerce, Ga.; Herald, Albuquerque, N. M.; 
The Scottish Chief, Maxton, N. C.; Mail, Marshfield, Mo.; Labor News, 
Galesburg, Ill.; State Journal, Madison, Wis.; News, Gardner, Mass. 
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THIS IS OUR TERRITORY 
Ben Franklin Monthly 


Know Your Territory 


One-Third of the Total Population of the United 
States Live in the Industrial West 


e 


There are 11,388 Printing Establishments within the 
Circle. There are over 11,000 Cylinder Presses 
in their Equipment. 210 Paper Mills are 
situated within this Territory. 


Benefit Yourself and Your Business by 
Reading and Advertising Regularly in 


Ben Franklin Monthly 


The only Trade Journal Catering 
Exclusively to the Printing and Paper 
Trade in this Industrial West. 


Are You Developing Your Business in Proportion to the 
Rapid Expansion of the Industrial West? 


LET THE BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY HELP YOU 


Write Our Service Department 
® - - P. A. Howard, Adv. Mgr. - 
732 Federal Street - Hei Chicago 
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DWIGHT No. 1 OFFSET 


A strictly high grade offset paper possessing all the qualities necessary 
in a paper of this character. 9 Uniform in finish and alike on both sides. 
Lies flat and carries no lint. 9JIf you want the best in Offset Paper at a 
moderate price use Dwight No. 1. 


Carried in stock as follows: 


24x Gee, 10,19 1 PO © 
25 x 38—60, 70, 80, 100, 120,150 | 32 x 44—104, 119, 148 
2842899 124 | 36 5438-11071 40,8182 


Special sizes made to order. 


Ask for samples and prices and let us handle 
your Offset Paper problems 


DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO. 
626-636 S. Clark St. Harrison 395 


“Clobetypes’ are, machine etched halftones Bhd cles from halftones by an exclusive Opec: : 
Nickelstee Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. _ 
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This NICKELSTEEL ““GLOBETYPE” has been 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration, 
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The Duty of the Employer in the Reconstruction 
of the Crippled Soldier 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie, Director, Red Cross Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men, New York City 


‘We must count on the return from the front of thousands of crippled 
soldiers. We must plan to give them on their return the best possible 
chance for the future. 


Dependence cannot be placed on monetary compensation in the form 
of a pension, for in the past the pension system has proved a distinct failure 
in so far as constructive ends are involved. The pension has never been 
enough to support in decency the average disabled soldier, but it has been 
just large enough to act as an incentive to idleness and semi-dependence 
on relatives or friends. 


The only compensation of real value for physical disability is re- 
habilitation for self-support. Make a man again capable of earning his 
own living and the chief burden of his handicap drops away. Occupation 
is, further, the only means for making him happy and contented. 


Soon after the outbreak of hostilities the European countries began 
the establishment of vocational training schools for the rehabilitation of 
disabled soldiers. They had both the humanitarian aim of restoring crip- 
pled men to the greatest possible degree and the economic aim of sparing 
the community the burden of unproductivity on the part of thousands 
of its best citizens. The movement had its inception with Mayor Edouard 
Herriot of the city of Lyons, France, who found it difficult to reconcile 
the desperate need for labor in the factories and munition works while 
men who had lost an arm or a leg but were otherwise strong and well were 
idling their time in the public squares. He therefore induced the munici- 
pal council to open an industrial school for war cripples which has proved 
the example and inspiration for hundreds of similar schools since founded 
throughout France, Italy, Germany, Great Britain, and Canada. 


The disability of some crippled soldiers is no bar to returning to their 
former trade, but the injuries of many disqualify them from pursuing 
again their past occupation. The schools of training prepare these men 
for some work in which their physical handicap will not materially interfere 
with their production. 


The education of the adult is made up largely of his working experience. 
The groundwork of training in his past occupation must under no cir- 
cumstances be abandoned. The new trade must be related to the former 
one or be, perhaps, an extension or specialization of it. For example, a 
man who had done manual work in the building trades may by instruction 
in architectural drafting and the interpretation of plans be fitted for a fore- 
man’s job, in which the lack of an arm would not prove a serious handicap. 
A trainman who had lost a leg might wisely be prepared as a telegrapher, 
so that he could go back to railroad work, with the practice of which he is 
already familiar. 

Whatever training is given must be thorough, for an adult cannot 
be sent out to employment on the same basis as a boy apprentice. He 
must be adequately prepared for the work he is to undertake. 


The one-armed soldier is equipped with working appliances which 
have supplanted the old familiar artificial limb. The new appliances 
are designed with a practical aim only in view; they vary according to 
the trade in which the individual is to engage. For example, the appliance 
for a machinist would be quite different from that with which a wood- 
turner would be provided. Some appliances have attached to the stump 
a chuck in which various tools or hooks can interchangeably be held. 
The wearer uses these devices only while at work; for evenings and holi- 
days he is provided with a “dress arm’’ which is made in imitation of the 
lost natural member. 

An important factor in the success of re-educational work is an early 
start, so that the disabled man shall have no chance to go out unemployed 
into the community. In even a short period of exposure to the sentimental 
sympathy of family and friends, his “will to work” is so broken down that 
it becomes difficult again to restore him to a stand of independence and 
ambition. For this reason, therefore, the plan for his future is made at 
as early a date as his physical condition admits, and training is actually 
under way before the patient is out of the hospital. 


In the readjustment of the crippled soldier to civilian life, his place- 
ment in employment is a matter of the greatest moment. In this field 
the employer has a very definite responsibility. 

But the employer’s duty is not entirely obvious. It is, on the con- 
trary, almost diametrically opposite to what one might superficially infer 
it to be. The duty is not to “take care of” from patriotic motives, a 
given number of disabled men, finding for them any odd jobs which are 
available, and putting the ex-soldiers in them without much regard to 
whether they can earn the wages paid or not. 

Yet this method is all too common. A local committee of employers 
will deliberate about as follows: “Here are a dozen crippled soldiers for 


whom we must find jobs. Jones, you have a large factory; you should be 
able to take care of six of them. Brown, can you not find places for four 
of them in your warehouse? And Smith, you ought to place at least 
a couple in your store.” 


Such a procedure cannot have other than pernicious results. In the 
first years of war the spirit of patriotism runs high; but experience has 
shown that men placed on this basis alone find themselves out of a job 
after the war has been over several years, or in fact, after it has been in 
progress for a considerable period of time. 


A second weakness in this method is that a man who is patronized 
by giving him a charity job, comes to expect as a right such semi-gratuitous 
support. Such a situation breaks down rather than builds up character, 
and makes the man progressively a weaker rather than a stronger member 
of the community. We must not do our returned men such injury. 


The third difficulty is that such a system does not take into account 
the man’s future. Casual placement means employment either in a make- 
shift job as watchman or elevator operator such as we should certainly 
not offer our disabled men except as a last resort—or in a job beyond 
the man, one in which, on the cold-blooded considerations of product 
and wages, he cannot hold his own. Jobs of the first type have for the 
worker a future of monotony and discouragement. Jobs of the second 
type are frequently disastrous, for in them a man, instead of becoming 
steadily more competent and building up confidence in himself, stands 
still as regards improvement and loses confidence every day. When he is 
dropped or goes to some other employment, the job will have had for him 
no permanent benefit. 


Twelve men sent to twelve jobs may all be seriously misplaced, while 
the same twelve placed with thought and wisdom and differently assigned 
to the same twelve jobs may be ideally located. If normal workers require 
expert and careful placement, crippled candidates for employment require 
it even more. 

The positive aspect of the employer’s duty is to find for the disabled 
man a constructive job which he can hold on the basis of competency 
alone. In sucha job he can be self-respecting, be happy, and look forward 
to a future. This is the definite patriotic duty. It is not so easy of exe- 
cution as telling a superintendent to take care of four men, but there is 
infinitely more satisfaction to the employer in the results, and infinitely 
greater advantage to the employee. And it is entirely practical, even 
in dealing with seriously disabled men. 

A cripple is only debarred by his disability from performing certain 
operations. In the operations which he can perform, the disabled man 
will be just as efficient as his non-handicapped colleague, or more so. 
In the multiplicity of modern industrial processes it is entirely possible 
to find jobs not requiring the operations from which any given type of 
cripples are debarred. For such jobs as they can fill the cripple should 
be given preference. 

Thousands of cripples are now holding important jobs in the industrial 
world. But they are men of exceptional character and initiative and 
have, in general, made their way in spite of employers rather than because 
of them. Too many employers are ready to give the cripple alms, but 
not willing to expend the thought necessary to place him in a suitable job. 
This attitude has helped to make many cripples dependent. With our 
new responsibilities to the men disabled in fighting for us, the point of 
view must certainly be changed. What some cripples have done, other 
cripples can do—if only given an even chance. 

The industrial cripple should be considered as well as the military 
cripple, for in these days of national demand for the greatest possible 
output there should not be left idle any men who can be made into pro- 
ductive workers. 

With thoughtful placement effort, many men can be employed di- 
rectly on the basis of their past experience. With the disabled soldiers 
who profit by the training facilities the government will provide, the task 
should be even easier. 

This, then, constitutes the charge of patriotic duty upon the employer: 

To study the jobs under his jurisdiction to determine what ones 
might be satisfactorily held by cripples. To give the cripples preference 
for these jobs. To consider thoughtfully the applications of disabled 
men for employment, bearing in mind the importance of utilizing to as 
great an extent as possible labor which would otherwise be unproductive. 
To do the returned soldier the honor of offering him real employment, 
rather than proffering him the ignominy of a charity job. 

If the employer will do this, it will be a great factor in making the 
complete elimination of the dependent cripple a real and _ inspiring 
possibility. 
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Paper Trade Notes 


The 


The Mill 


Distributor 


The Printer 


Edited for Ben Franklin Monthly by P. A. Howard, to Provide the Printing Trade in the Central States 
with Information of Value to Buyers of Paper 


THE PAPER MARKET 


First, prices have advanced. Second, prices are 
to be advanced. 

The first is true. Let’s analyze the conditions 
confronting us and draw some conclusions relative 
to the second. 

To secure first hand knowledge so as to arrive at 
a basis of real facts quite a little time has been 
consumed the past week, interviewing officials of 
paper. mills, distributors and printing houses. 
Different angles of the situation have been heard. 
The paper mills report a slight decrease in some 
instances of the volume of urgent orders from their 
agents, yet with plenty of business on their books 
to keep them busy for many weeks. One of the 
largest combination of mills making high grade 
papers in the east report their business is about 190 
per cent normal. ‘This is in the face of the fact that 
a substantial advance in their prices was recently 
made. 

As the days and weeks go by new situations are 
arising—step by step we are brought to feel right 
in our every-day work that “we are at war.’ Labor 
conditions in the mills, the paper houses and the 
printing shops—each has its problems to meet— 
shortage of help and increases in wages. ‘Trans- 
portation conditions, shortage of cars, delays in 
transit and now the 25 per cent increase in freight 
rates and the answer: © Weare at war.” 

There is a real possibility that the paper mills 
will be asked to curtail their production, a little 
later in the year—slightly, it is to be hoped, but 
nevertheless some curtailment seems to be certain. 

These are the bare facts confronting the paper 
trade and should serve as a note of warning to those 
in the printing industry who are sitting back and 
saying: ‘Oh, when this flurry gets over and the 
dull summer months are really here, you will see 
plenty of paper to buy and pencils sharpened to get 


orders.’ Frankly, the writer cannot see how such 
a condition is possible in any shape or manner. We 
have learned in the past week that the Federal gov- 
ernment, through the war boards, is getting ready to 
place in the “‘industrial west,’ millions of dollars 
of orders, realizing at last that we have the equip- 
ment and facilities to do them full justice. In the 
added activity of thousands of factories of every 
description, will come more printing and more paper 
to be bought. 

It is a time when we should all stand together— 
come to a better understanding of all the real facts 
and earnestly work for that co-operation which we 
must have to give the maximum amount of service 
to those with whom we are doing business. 

Where can you find three industries so closely 
linked as the paper manufacturing, paper dis- 
tributing and the printing industry? Suspicion and 
dissension should be done away with. You suffer 
if conditions arise that make your competitor suffer. 
We all have common interests with our competitors. 
Fairness in business creates fairness just as price 
cutting breeds price cutting. 

The three links of the chain can find real co- 
operation when each is brought to see the other's 
point of view. 

Perhaps you will say ““What’s this got to do with 
the paper market?” With all seriousness it has 
everything to do with the marketing of paper. 

We have got to pull together, whether in the 
larger international affairs or whether in our every 
day dealings with those we buy from or sell to. 

We in the “industrial west’ have the most 
wonderful possibilities in the future development 
of our country. Unlimited resources are at our 
doors, and the Ben Franklin Monthly is mapping 
out its campaigns to lend its full strength to aid in 
the full development of the printing and paper 
industries in this “industrial west.”’ 
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Guide Index Bristol Ledger Index Bristol Filing Index Bristol 


Three of Swigart’s staples to fill your wants on the index 
question. Price and quality to fit any job 


Guide Index Bristol Filing Index Bristol 
The beautiful white board for The snappy pole dried sheet that 
ordinary requirements - - - brings repeat orders - - - - 


Ledger Index Bristol 


The premier pole dried board with the ledger 
paper surface for the job that demands the best 


All lines carried in popular sizes, colors, and weights 


Ph Harri ° 53 S. Well : 
iss-6-789 60 Wigart Paper Company ™ Ghieco > 


Distributors of Hammermill Bond— An asset to a printing plant 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc, This valuable Reference Book frees Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 
ing maximum profitse Submit your literature for pre 
Wee analysis and pee ene obligation. 
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The editor is very desirous that our readers 
give him any suggestions or thoughts relative to 
the further usefulness of these columns and he 
welcomes any criticism or ideas they might make. 

We are here to serve each of the links as repre- 
sented at the beginning of this section and want 
your co-operation. 


A new paper division of the War Industries 
Board at Washington is being formed and it is re- 
ported by those in position to know that S. L. 
Willson, vice-president of The Graham Paper Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is to become chairman. Mr. 
Willson stands high in his knowledge of the paper 
business and his selection on the board is spoken of 
with a great deal of satisfaction in the trade. The 
middle west is taking it as a special compliment. 


The Butlerite, whose Vol. 1, No. |, came off the 
press in January, is taking its place among the 
leaders of paper jobbers’ house organs. 

The last issue, recently handed the writer, con- 
tains eight pages and is certainly edited with its 
share of punchand pep. The motto of the organiza- 
tion, J. W. Butler Paper Company, is conspicuously 
shown under the title, ‘“To serve best is our common 
interest,” and the pages following chronicle the 
doings of the Butler family in a breezy, concise and 
altogether readable manner. 

Winners of contests and short articles from 
various heads of departments in their different 
branch houses, interspersed with cuts from original 
drawings appropriate to the subjects in hand and 
reproductions of likenesses of members of the or- 
ganization hold one’s attention throughout the 
columns. The human interest element is ever 
present. With all, the Butlerite is a likable sheet, 
and worthy of note, and under the guidance of 
E. A. Julius, editor, who is publicity manager for 
the company, should continue to grow in its use- 
fulness to the J. W. Butler Paper Co. 

It is interesting to note that the company has 
lost, principally through enlistment, forty-seven of 
its men in its headquarters in Chicago alone. 
Forty-four of these have gone in the army and three 
in the navy. A self-evident fact that Butlerites 
like action. 


News of the tragic death of Charles Carhart, 
senior salesman of the Midland Paper Company, 
Chicago, shocked the local trade the past month. 

Mr. Carhart, accompanied by his wife, was run 
down by an express train at Wilmette on May 
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THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


23rd. Mrs. Carhart managed to throw herself out 
of the way and thus escaped a like fate. 

Mr. Carhart, who was sixty-five years old, had 
long been identified with the paper trade, and 
during the past ten years was associated with the 
Midland Paper Company, which, asa token of esteem 
to his memory, paid the following tribute in their 
announcement of Mr. Carhart’s death: ° 

“Mr. Carhart has for years ably represented 
this company and he will be missed by a host of 
friends throughout the entire printing trade. We 
gladly pay tribute to his sterling integrity, forceful 
personality and staunch friendship. He possessed 
in a high degree those qualities which make the 
successful salesman. We have lost a loyal friend 
and valued worker.” 

It will be remembered that it was only three 
years ago that Earl Richardson, of the company, also 
met instant death by being hit by a train. Thus it 
is that the Midland Paper Company has sustained 
the loss of two efficient members of its sales force 
and the loss is keenly felt by the company. 


In conformity with the suggestions made by 
our government along several lines, the J. W. Butler 
Paper Co. announces that it has, without impairing 
its stock, consolidated the grades of ledger papers 
and thereby reduced the lines carried from 7 to 4. 
The space required for the assortment previously 
carried is utilized in enlarging the stock of the 
present members and the changes will be beneficial 
to all concerned. 


RECENIBIN TER DY PE: SHIPMENTS 


It doesn’t look as if the printing outlook was troubling some people, 
in spite of numerous drawbacks, judging by these recent shipments of 
Intertypes into Chicago territory: Independent, Rising City, Neb.; 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, four machines; Independent, Litchfield, Minn.; 
Denver Express, Denver, Colo.; Herald, Lusk, Wyo.; Tribune, Fowler, Colo.; 
Weekly Record, Butler, Ind.; Expositor, Wauseon, Ohio; Niobrara County 
News, Manville, Wyo.; Journal, Telluride, Colo.; Hoeger Pub. Co., Wa- 
verly, Iowa; Review, Forest Park, Ill.; Advance, Springfield, Minn.; 
Gowdy Ptg. & Engraving Co., Colorado Springs, Colo.; “Kometa,’’ Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Deveny & McCahon, Lorain, Ohio; News- journal, Campbells- 
ville, Ky.; S. C. Shaw, Moundsville, W. Va.; Dispatch-Republican, Clay 
Center, Kansas: Times, Alden, Iowa; The Graresmiant Dexter, Mo.; Miner & 
Mechanic, Neosho, Mo.; Wm. B. Burford, Indianapolis, Ind., four machines; 
Cornelius Pte. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. three machines; News, Roachdale, 
Ind.; Chas. A Worman, Teutopolis, Ind.; P. W. Sharp Ptg. & Mfg. Co., 
Thief River Falls, Minn.; Journal, West Plains, Mo.; Hyde Brothers, 
Marietta, Ohio; Item, Gina Ill.; Daily News Pub. Co Omaha, Neb.; 
Sentinel, Osceola, Iowa; Allan A. Murrary, Chicago, Ill.; Bureau County 
Republican, Princeton, IIl.; Daily Courier, Winfield, Kansas; Review 
Lingle, Wyo.; The John Hall Ptg. Co., Quincy, Ill.; Star, Brookville, Ohio; 
World Pub. Con Shenandoah, Iowa; "Cosmopolitan Ptg. Co., Kewaunee, 
Wis.; The Hutchinson Office Supply & Ptg. Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Allen & DeKleine, Lansing, Mich.; Index, Moberly, Mo.; National Stock 
Yards Reporter, E. St. Louis, Ill.; Star-Chronicle Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
three machines; The Review, Roanoke, Ind.; Clinton Eye, Clinton, Mo.; 
World Pub. Co., Omaha, Neb.; Herald, Houston, Mo.; Herald, Hazard, Ky.; 
Geo. W. Smith, Hayden, Cdlo.: Robert C. Leitsch, Columbus, Wis. 
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Paper Trade Directory 


®@) Alphabetical Directory of Book, Cover, Bond, Ledger, Linen, White and Colored Writing, 
: Manila Writing and Miscellaneous Papers Carried in Stock 
by Chicago Dealers 


The number following the name of paper designates the dealer carrying same (see list at 
bottom of page). For full description and prices see dealers’ 
individual catalogues. 
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BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


Where Skillful 
Service Pays You 


a foes get the right impression 
When sending presswork here; 

We keep an even color 
And print all clean and clear. 


We slipsheet when ’tis needed 


That no offset shall mar; 
Our register is perfect; 


Our service up to par. 


In printing and in binding, 

With charges that are fair, 
We’ve made the Regan standard 

A gauge beyond compare. 


on ffi 


With the most skilled 
labor and the best machinery 


the greatest economy is 
secured. This is all to your 
advantage, financially as well 
as in every other respect. 
Well tell you more about it 


if you inquire of 


Regan Printing House 


523-537 Plymouth Court 
Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 6280 


“THE 
BETTER | 
Machine’”’ 


THE 
| AND 
ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION 
in your Composing-room is of 


vital importance in the develop- 
ment of your business. 


The INTERTYPE through 
its standardization principle, 
its simplicity and its versatility 
has accomplished more direct 
and lasting results for pub- 
lishers and printers who have 
purchased one or more than 
was ever possible. 


Many repeat orders have 
justified the slogan 


“‘The BETTER Machine’’ 


Send to us for descriptive literature or 
ask to have our representative call. 


ENe ER TeyeRE 


—— CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Middle Western Branch - - 4018S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Pacific Coast Branch - - - - 86 Third St., San Francisco 
Southern Branch - - - 539 Carondelet St., New Orleans 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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ME arse eran e teaanctie ae ae ede a Restate airtel shorn wie 32 
Marlee teeny ein cra ee ten een oie: crores 10 
Marquettets. sm tmeas soe foe Lea olen. 48 
VL CTIt Ses een eee erate ee nbn ecalahoecs, exe 54 
MEERO Val re oe teeta oi, Mole co ueotaa ens w suave 22 
OSfOr de ry er nice renee nce an 42 
PHM Coe NOs Likcatrohcaneecty Sot kere wale ne 38 
Posting Machine aan agen eee ke cnt 38 
Ravelstone ic. okt oe ate ava otare 34 
Ral tye ee, atanelesroae caoceboanite ended, och adel ssa, ose 28 
ECORI hie crs cheat) sak earch ate Se TCP SOLS auive ae 54 
RO e all acs Bea eie serene aaa aati becouse itera 2 
ROZISTST Aye ieee te eT ears eocilanre ake 2 
Ritew.elly ase x ohecde oA ae Roles a 10 
ROCK=EOLd ag hte a aren enn ee pees oe te 28 
Safety Linen Ledger mary are aeticies 26 
SalesiRecord choca es eae eat 32 
SCOteleee so kw anes 8 caret sateen ete ee ys, is 10 
SS CHIP UTA pe Brerercys: che tacetenueton tat, cemone risks a) oyaas 8 
Statementyecn a -cemk ae ae ee oe el eetoe cs 8 
Oferlin Ser ae eae ieee. ccokebel oleate el aut si ainlene 54. 
Sterlinss(Hinsed ice ee ret eer ears te 54 
Stonewall Linen Ledger. 5. esos eden e+. 4 
PALE OLY Fe nex srctotesid ed athe ore eee! ee tous areas 28 
FDUSTIC Oh ny att taciodea neat ee eae arieon ane 8, 34 
Patle we cre ctecke et sere eee etn tonne teehee eres os 54 
FETA CHOI ee. ceerete tae cree gens RS oheroie aie! os # 36 
FELATISLO T7438. CRP eee eite ss ee ae eye Glens 38 
ETUSte Cer anerrac tightness ole a rare Maltin auerspe ks 42 
WnclerSamites ies ce cgay enc, ie ne sas ake ae orem © 6 
Valley Now 1) Ved seria. sti ane e a ores 26 
Wictoriaven onan ree teat tyson bese ole oe 26 
Wirloamece eee <i ate ie eR care rate ow 22 
Westgate Linen Ledger (Hinged).......... 4 
Wihitimie: Bede ert), awe ete ee tee cnoyetenc 54 
WiilfredgLinen Ledgertenrrs...2 sense cs «co oc 4 


FLAT PAPERS 


Acme uM imeogra phiyecenias cen ecioe alse os 8 
COLT rs he eae Ie eles cea Bhs euads 10 
Acorn, Cold’ Pressed’... pias tis ae oe aean 10 
AAMT OL 7a ne hnch pean eRe es eee havc erate Sie oe 6 
Advance; Patchmentascrsiicieie c. + cee ales, eres 10 
AAVANCES PINKS cel eee OR eee coeds cle ede 10 
Advance: Railrogd Maniac a. sens oe 10 
AID a=R OXF A er fae te ereton a eet ois aoe cal 14 
AlbanysMullst Ae Gc ee ee aes 16 
Atbaniys. Parchment! tant. ote eine oe ace snes 6 
Alexandra Brilliant. . Ee) to cedererere 38 


FLAT PAPERS—Continued 


L ATOWAS Te. VB RRS ERRRSE Bic, a My IEE Siaene 34 
LDL CL Meee tite cr... J Se SOE rettoke Pao ane 34 
PAPUMETStsIINtOd.x.:: ays sentra aint an 54 
ANGNOLORAUTOAG joc eee su eae ne 42 
ARTIGUGMRELISLEL san eer, Sele, ete oon one 2 
ATSUS Colored: W.OV6:. cc. 4 ke isieh wis ocx 10 
EZ TLR SO Ee torte. cs <x. ny spon OS i 34 
Mepiseial Parchment). 03) 05, es eda ae 34 
AClettiCE OMONSKIN':; ncetn nuleete Bites oath oe 12 
ASiiianeParchimentn. ns Gaea selene eine o- 10 
PASICO Meter ears ces ster chs sh cette Meicutlons iobedeeone ntoutahard 6 
ARVO LOL EMM ees io: coe mae trometer ie 32 
Badgermearoad.: .. tween Meera teat ee 48 
Bank Check. ENED. nS Sresea ec chicka tee oe Oe 
Bankers’ Onionskin...................... 10 
Bankers swoven Fabricse.. sist. coe yea 28 
Berkshire Cold Pressed. So Oe ee 
Berkshire Hills No. 1 Onionskin........... 2 
Berkshire Hills Superfine................. 2 
Berkshire Hills, Two-tone Linen Finish..... 2 
Betkshiresbiills Wedding. 2 2.2.¢.5.-... 2 
IBUOfeL agin gh. 6 eee oe, eae oe ets eke in ors 6 
Blacks Tawi’ 205 itt, acl th oetonoukesgnne os 42 
BilletingMimeogrraph =... asus. .eenses... 38 
Cablesaid Aaa. tacaek cs ete Cem see Aensieces 6 
Caliiime teeta cooks anthem eR ikicce es 6 
Cameo Plate Writing, White.............. 8 
CaslonvAntique .W Overt ak ae ereeaieed ames 54 
CWENUrVie ition oitnee Lao ie ees 54 
Clover Mills. Bec a A 
Cold Pressed, “Berkshire. va oe ee 
Cold Pressed; Kenesaw-... 20:2. see seuss 6 
ColdsPressedvUtilitya.s ae oe eee 10 
Comet; Railroad Manila 7.25.7. )>-«.. 48 
Commerciale hin en a) eye one omen eee 26 
Commercial, White Manila...... Pee ay ee sates 36 
Copwell’ Mimeograph <8) soc. anus wee a. 6 
Cowasselonians wise sana ster areewteceeren shee aS 32 
Crystalowhite: Manila 95 4..4..uen dd acc mess 30 
De & Se Tints. BAL, tae eae Conia ise SS 
Defiance, Parchment .<0 Ase ee es 14 
Dichance me ink: Writing acu cetera et = 14 
Defiance, Rails oad.\ -s. 3 cracwewtaintiere ooe 14 
CL TO Weep eee cites «eee clax ods RON era eon eeeaeces uae eee 
Del pho st naecictivcs sl ane sete Memes te oe suche aes 30 
Delian even sacvn ses sor oie: dai evans va reecaeeetea te cit caer otleard 34 
VAP ONM pea cs cis eee eas ie, eter oeivals 10 
WeSoto; Colored) new. ss farce eeeerae SO 
DSS PAtC lee ua hatats Socrareler a cose xapensvcte ee), Mekalonens 34 
Dexters Vers Py esc tr scutes acum comeetdions 56 
Douglass Colored Laid to sercncck eine ea 34 
Duboc Ultrafine Manifold................. 12 
Dall Binish) Paper, Lightiss... +5. «a6 > 6 
Diwighteree pe tee nk het ee bee eens 14 
Dwight Superfine, Tint Wove.............. 14 
BasternaSuperfine 6c 5 sad oid crete siete qedetioe se 2 
Eldérado, Colored sc ns .ct een, eters ae 8 
I IRNOEI epee ene chai ecanses eres Ae eeee aan lem Mens eres 54 
PiniosColored Watdarur eres vee | eee «ache 10 
Empire Mills. SER Bone LO 
Empire Mills, Cold Pressed. man... LO 
PnyeclopesPaper scuce secs + ola emai sis) os 54 
Essexs Platethinishs. csc. soe aie ie ter: © nus 10 
Burekan VMimeogra pl. eis .ca w-ccemteten net oka 36 
Excelsior Mimeograph 5.4. .22 00.606. 5) = 4. 6 
Express, Yellow) Manila :....4eas 0.240: -5, 6S 
HargosRatlroad: Manila tach cicmcrsucterere: = ler 16 
NEVIS ee ee | reco Greticarn cr beh Omi cent 6 
Rederal Mille: oh sy came ele she sat sversovesshe rene 2 
Rederalo White. Manila el oes cess 12 
PE LTWOO Cy art Pe tie cea ete Suse eon lisa tenel Shon rosie 14 
Hlanibeati Lintedawiover ten wy-ncstiee OO 
Rokd well Wiritin aie: ee cere tellers sietey ects sy alee) aie 10 
rat lineWihite WiOVE saetaeric ctor heels 12 
fen Che OlO finn ase eras oa melee lene 14, 20, 38 
RencChyW Titans oer. etec totes 2 cre eleyeene tone eheratene 12 
German, Ontonskinis tenccc® «be setsinetenste satis 38 
Gibraltar? Banas 8 ee acini sees be cenenete et ase ess 42 
GlazedtOntonskinieer |. sae cietere ssls e+ ste el - 20 
Granville Vellum Wedding..............-- 36 
Haiftone: PLOCESS me eels -leielsrens sper se miele 52 


HalftonerSuperfines.4.,0-00.2-meo eer 06 
LB ENGIN hail seep oogodona tcc od ot 


16 oye DET d hi a ee Greene a OO Gc Ocean meee 

MD Cli CG ree a tke aides ellos se ees as sanoy Sor eeer'= 2h 10 
HETO IL YW 00 Gaeiacatiecss ot fy sverc a ee) cieuslo, sunnnreaet Belen 2 
Hudson. fg Chae Reka taka 
Hudson, Tinted Wove. pg. Gens eae poe N:) 
Insurance: Onionskin 3... )e ee cele sene enon = 10 
Interstate, Railroad Manila............+-. 16 
Interstate, White Manila..............--: 16 
Asa ella same oe a eaves tsuaverara one Aouhs Beets 6 
Kashmir Korrespondence..:..:.....-5---- 34 
Kerth Ouality Dints ees sera stels aeldcly == sue 38 
FET CSA Wie he he cee terete tues easelal tuwice stec0 6 
Kenilworth be it eit dn Riek Ee ad 
Kien O Shay ete eeecer me stein ais Rieeckerdioress = santeretegens 14 
Key ston Omnis conc, tis saciekenstel st olehaneiel'=tierapor e's) cue 42 
ACAtiCel’s ch Me Nera ee cate ee tees Hamereh ssi sheuae atone olay ee 14 


LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 


2 BERKSHIRE Co. 16 EMPIRE PAPER Co. BO MCGREGOR PAPER Co. 44 PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co, 
4 BLUNDEN-LYON Co, 18 GRAHAM PAPER Co. B32 MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 46 SEAMAN PAPER Co. 

6 BRADNER SMITH & Co. 20 IMPORT PAPER Co. B34 MIDLAND PAPER Co. 48 SWIGART PAPER Co. 

8 BUTLER, J. W., PAPER Co. 22 KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co. B36 MOSER PAPER Co, 50 WesTtTVA.P & P. Co. 
10 CHICAGO PAPER Co. 24 LASALLE PAPER Co. 38 PAPER MILLS Co. 52 WHITE, JAMES, PAPER Co, 
12 DuBoc PAPER Co. 26 LEE PAPER Co. 40 PARKE-MCCAULEY Co. 54 WHITING PAPER Co. 
14 DWIGHT BROS. PAPER Co, 28 Ltoyp, E. E., PAPER Co. A2 PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER CO. 56 WROE, W.E. & Co. 


a 
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MIDLAND PAPERS ARE 
PRACTICAL PAPERS 


Bindery Machinery 


The best proof of the merits of a machine is in its 
popularity during disturbed business conditions. We 
are selling a greater number of machines today than 
ever before. These sales are not of any one particular 
machine, but of the entire 


Monitor Line 


Wire Stitchers 
Punching Machines 
Perforators 
Embossers 
Job Backers 
Standing Presses 
Paging and Numbering 
Machines 
Paper Box Stitchers, etc. 


CERTIFICATE 
Bonpb 


Carried in Stock in White and 
12 Colors 
LAYS. FLAT 


Especially Adapted to 
Halftone Printing 
for Bond Paper 


Nothing but real merit could account for the re- 
peat orders and the steady increase in the number of 
our customers. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
Ann and Fulton Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 45 Lafayette St. Boston: 130 Pearl St. 


Phone | MIDLAND PAPER Co. 
Main 322 W. Washington Street 
142 CHICAGO 


The Printing Trades Credit Association 


Incorporated under the Laws of Illinois 


328 MONADNOCK BLOCK 


AUDITING, COLLECTIONS 
AND CREDIT RATINGS 


OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
Morton S. Brookes - President J.J. Miller _ C. 1. Kagey 
J.J. Miller - - Vice-President Julius C. Kirchner 
C. I. Kagey - Secretary and Treas. Otto A. Koss 


Delinquent Debtors Reported to Our Subscribers 
Conditions Investigated. Business Systematized 


Send Us the Bills You Are Unable to Collect 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


») 
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FLAT PAPERS—Continued 


TionrHAleton eset a ge ree rise a ike 
Titho-Plate & oy cates ue eects «osha acon ions 
L. L. Brown Best Linen Typewriter........ 
Vo cklain ds ev s/iia's, otene tian oishels: wheeeeree at etage 
London sPine Nee oes chic to. wena eneretioks 
London Mimeopgraphe. co. a sdcsi ss bacinarcrns 
Magnet Mimeograph fine. neha. ss ote messes 
Manila: Writing Canary 2." oii aos ae 
Marton Superfineccdton dni sie orne nen trsensts oii 
HENS Cl SE ane OUR Sor oct tino oe sG Hao 


Merchants 0-5. .c< cae ele aus. bine eretobeaeeetenere 
Merrimac; Colored Laide i..scmonieeen 
Midland: Halfton coe. ecacrs cc mieecrmtet eae 
Mika dor Vellum typ isiccc sce sia ee es 
NIG eso Oe. 5 he fue oes oie | Dee eee 
BN Gov QeYoy-n g: 40) One eens Pro ase ene tig Oat ole au 
Maimeograph sy. scicnceisichs 00+ cpayeoamremeren ee 
WEIM eo gra plie ote wd tshel se eel el oorter cei orotate 
Mimeosraph tan c few aca cies chs ays oiels ewer 
Wise Osta pW. sic cnckers er oleiiecs hereto we seers 
Mime agtaph airs cts) stereiocore, Aiscene ee earth enotens 
IVE GRA WAC tic. vat at oral © tenet otake Sucuometchs «Oem toring che 
Monona ie. 8 s.cs Samer esa eeeyeraniete are 


National Poe. Pe wr Reo | 
No. 1 Extra Fine, White: Wovens sisee oe 


Oakklan Gans ie siecarape a erara meh ote eo ie eraroeec ene 
(OE Bs MI SUG tous daa camera cad adic. dud ods 


Ontario nye shes es Srnec ene 
Oregon Extra Railroad & auc . cata 
Ottawa Extra Parchmentice 2...) acne 
OxfordiSuper, 1. inted 2 sac ieee eel. 
PAciHGs, White 2 ees oO teresereas tock ene eee ee 
Padlock; Safety: Paper!2<).¢-20.5, .1os annem eae 
Pampas egress vcnin sens aha sucencts ouehelsherapaken- eens 


Parchment) Wedding os io. 4 nace sete er 
Parsons’ Extra Super, White.............. 
Parsons’ Superfine, Colored............... 
RasCOse cia. acc oh sil, nat te oy ante a ecoopee Eero a 
Passport Railroad Manila................. 
Pawtucket Parchment Manila............. 
Pearl Spring eis ai eee nee a eee 
Peerless: Mills) x. o..08st.. caters ote Breen ne easy 
Beerless Mimeograph... 3... «425 ene a 
Perfect: Mimeograph’<. <7 econ se aera 
Perfect: safetysPaperiaws 1. cteteas oa eee aren 
Perfection White Manila.................. 
PROCOME Fe ede ee aks iOS Naa erate eens 
P. M. Ex. Strong Onionskin............... 
PM sHalftone Writing. prion. ss © «sates ne 
iP ai anif old ac. . 5 sas iasum ere Se creer ost. 
PEM Mimeographs si fc.sc. setae te > 
PAS Mis Wedding soo i tccs ecco con ceeerie tae 
Pole? Dried"Superfine so. vee kee 


SPONTA CH eter cs te TEN own tele Hey aR reas 


Puritan, Blue Manilas 25. 1.28 cle + ene 3 
Puritans Parchment. 2.24 osteo temo ant 
Puritan, Railroad ov se. es aes ow eee 
Railroad: Manila as: jcc ustiient 3 alets 5 Petz exe 
Rainbow, Colored, Laid? s..04.e2. 0. sores 
Realtyi Writing oc.45. ccnacacte eee aoe 
Record Mimeograph ts oe scans ere ee 
Regal, Superfine, W ove... anise . pehenioes 
REPISLEL er hereto ls nate Ie le em iste 
ROSLinG Wie Meneehats ak saree eee hee ee 


SE REGIS Mn Soatatacc oo Bn. genet tealees aperaee 
SalessW-hite: Manila‘. io... is «held Seeteaees 
Satinette! Halftomer 2a. cece eea,cteucsi wes) metre 
Sciotos Mills W oV eis. or cecstaareieteleva sts cheer ane 
SheepskineParchment >. =. occiieci= beers 
Sheridan Fin 6th oct es ces stein sw eal Mee 
Sherman eos nes ee eid one eens 


Snow drift joes ese tous elstencus, saeemnenewe o 
Snow hite tn wrote nut tok cet alelene.6 « seteneteten 
SpecialiOnionskineem, aectar heme sine beeen ss 
Special. Typewriter 44st ce ccs oemeeere 
Standard) Wxtray Mine ect. pease att s.o eer eae 
Standard: Pmk. Manilas occ: sears «2 careers 
Standard Telegraph Manila............... 
Sterling Flalftoness we wuses corchel+| » « tevenematane 
Stratford: Ds Eww Titin £2 42-4) see ee ee ee 
Strathmore De Luxe Writing.............. 
Strathmore Parchmento...-- fact o>. eres oe 
Strathmore: Wedding:.2.2scccaten.. . «1 -reeen o 
MDISEILIS Cire votes es ers Sis ets cuseasiel’s vo ove aepeaineet 
Superfinlewiaery sate oe otis cen ea a ee, 
Superfine sl inted. Wovec..n oan. se eee 
Saperiore Ly pewriter . ec e.c eyes. ci sis vee 
Taconic: Manila Wee 4 aiccnccails wictai te Comer 


FLAT PAPERS—Continued 


SAUDE este i, ars, cows <, arse tea AO Slcra heels ake 22 
BEd 52) ee aE ERC eee aciits Scioscia uate ae 28 
SUT ony ane eee cic ovgec omer oniea 8 
melanian ExtraiSuper ene eeriomerme ies oS 
RISO CE A, petits, voy eS ee Sen SEL ORC tat 6 
rade: Mimeograph] seer einen ae 2 
LTIOMpHeyW Triting <.cem aera eee ee eee ee ee 38 
Usiversal/Colored 22. eatime eae 6 
Universal Mimeograph’.....5..4.ce06. ) .. 14 
Utility, Cold; Pressed® sae aies 2 10 
Uitilitys Wied ding 228s. mere reir cathe cre 38 
MalleyeKorge ts.) peas em eee itentn 26 
Valley Paper Co; Superfine). se ae os 2G 
Vielvets White: Wi0Vv.eu sacri cmmecpenieny citi: ore 12 
Wit bais nee oink Sree ee ot eet sue 54 
SWidi Wal SQhly sons 's.2.o Sean meecr Ones heme eens 8 
Wieiy Dill eircs sas sacl ant Ome cee eka ee hanes ls 18 
IWientworthirn. in oon amen en aeete teen 22 
West India Stereotype Tissue............. 6 
Wiexford R> R= Manila wee eee eee 12 
White; Manila’; 30 niin Bod anes 8 
Wehites Manila a= 5) Nan tai ire a 32 
WhitesManilan as ee ae ee 36 
Wihites Manilay Now Deniers eerie 34 
Whiting’ s Superfines mes nin pari sce 54 
Whiting’s Superfine, Colored.............. 56 
CWA ania’ raii se Ce ee te rere toe 32 
Windsor! Offset, se. vane aero er 6 
Winnie ba go's Faces c ere ieeacten oats. temee 6 
Winnethkae. i urs8 op ee nee mas o menencns 22 
Worlds Kairss.., chk tee oie ee ae 8 
Nork, Yellow Lelesraphvre eet ie. LO 
Mukon=Aurora tc casu ntsteteecae aatonere ee ere) ane 8 


BOOK PAPERS 


AvPlateS. & iS. GC. Booker ae eee 38 
‘Acme: Bnameled* iiss 52 
Acormm= Coated, Label@yeencr juan cae 10 
ACcOrNES 36:93 Cii eae ac aionie LO 
Acroplane; Enamel = prvi cee tte cute 46 
Aigrette Enameled went ee 38 
Albiont Ds EST exte... ace one eee 38 
Alexander Deckle Edge. Ma nave eke Sa 
American Enameled, Indiasrint) ae 36 
American Railroad Folder ea CCE eae Ona 52 
Amherst’ Mj Fcc acide sults «cetoe Gearon oe 32 
Anglo=Saxon >. 22 Peco ore nebsitis cherceeener aya oe 52 
Antique: hinish® Book memes ee its teres 40 
Arctic pnameled Books .-- ee see enn 12 
Argyle, English Finish Book............... 14 
ATIStO MH alftone . eso cee aerate eras sie 6 
Artcraft. Offsets Miva sacar ie rere oe ee cas 42 
ArtcHalftome C2?) 5 5 oioeac item tattoo 16 
AstistuOfiset.n cise. d4 pant cterins here neakcoes, anon 28 
ArtfOnmsety seehia cscs cree ote emonee eat teers 10 
ALLOPTAV UFC se t)0 ec Loe ereene cies Oteare emeeene eee 8 
AthenasPlate 2 vies melatatreen bike esi oe 26 
Aurora Colored Enameled.:............... 12 
BoA, Coated Asse ias <aaeva decane deme, «share 38 
BaP wks W Bite sec qn rmteecitks oc She eeeee Moker 6 
Ben Day teleatered..nsVevets cas: har oth era eve ie ermal salons 38 
Beng rambclin G4 sccsccs citer ete oa erect era 6 
Bereas Ms Eascscs ce curelnethehortetemare Mets. 32 
Berkshire: Text=.. 40.0 ecm seatke oe etme 36 
Bible’ Paper: o%.; sete oe ao cre oem sce 10 
Birke (tire danas de Wee cee Societe Sa 6 
Blandfordicses nc sed Loe ee ee eens 52 
Blue Hill. Text, Deckle Edge.............. 10 
BluecRibbom: Enamel: eee cee ee sateen: 6 


BookletsAntique: Laide. eee net eee oo 
Brilliante; Enameled 2) oon mo feos senaye ce Be 


Cambridge Enameled ence en cies aie oe 18 
Gamibrid ge Opaque seem cisat eter int: 8 
CanterburysAntiquesWaid cremate iiete ae 38 
Caslon Antique Laid. . MR seo meeG ste VG 
Cataloga Opaquen..cncpivesscestiieynerans ciiyar, «5s 42 
Gatalorset Ofiset Boola, yamine ase tie a et lel 56 
Gaxtons Laid So. erica hie teens ones 10 
Century. Mc Ei2eo..4 ease ero tate es 42, 
Genturyn Ss cise Com. seamen beeen stats 42, 
Certified bibrary, DOO Kaien reese esters 6 
Clarion Enameled se aaa ere eu 4 
Classic - Eee Shell oo een ata kaceitonts sates 8 
Classic Enameled Book. inte t 2G 
Clinia xe eee id eaten caarea teagan een skey als 6 
COR ea ED Vite nie ere aimicanas Oo Uipcc.c 3 uirak Se rana nett 36 
Coloniatienameled <5 cit actin cates Ne 42 
Colored Coated Booka cause «mere erie as «ix 52 
Colored: enameled] aac osraeiet siete setts 14 
EoloredtS! & SS Cosa ant oe e Dies: 14 
Columbia; Enameled:s fice teen eta cee 16 
Copperfield 5.5 sass ere real ake eo cin tox 52 
Gorastan,, Coatedtyic cn cdbertcn ih. ctone steers os 38 
Covenante.. - 4-2 <tae Roeon ded oe ce ce RES 42 
Coventry, Antique’ Maidan... ane ts eS 
Crescent) Mi F sci d ees rere a ctiske aie cet sk sno soi es 44 
GromaciOmsets.o cei ee ee aie ees sis 10 
Crowny Piglish, Pints lade eiercisit cores ienweiele 10 


BOOK PAPERS—Continued 


Crown Offset Paper 


OrystalsSupere: .; ... :ha nes see eaie OL. 36 
WP ORGraS CHLINCS a7 cio eRin Ae tl eat eee 38 
Meckloshare: Text) ). Pas nak esol 40 
Diamond DiCoated:.-./ sono sn cle aes 38 
DilcolwindiaiCoated: 26-2 sh Phl ot eee 38 
DIRECLOLY rte Seu ins. : st War oe eee Lee ae 10° 
Dixie Featherweight. . 26 
Diesdent Pamphlet 7.4 ae eee 8 
Duboc Special Enameled................. 12 
IDUDOCELEXt  W.OVES 200 eee cee ee 12 
Duchess Colored Enameled............... 8 
DMEHESS SPD wake ester Lee oe ee 38 
Duncanh Vie ht. ace on el ne 50 
Duaratoldkinameled.) ee, noe ee ee 42 
OCOD ORS es Como aL Cry... ac eee ae 6 
IEGiCt Diplo ren rt .: fsa ane On ee eee 10 
egshel lect s.. 5 cae ee ee eh es 34 
BegsheiliGothicel ext)...-- qian 14 
Empire opecial-Enameledi.. 5)... ) 00.00. 16 
Amelie reser cco + fs ae eae ne eres 10 
iEneyclopediasBibles <1, stata eee ee 10 
PnelishysiblerPapers soe ee ee 38 
Baglishyhinish yh47, seco aoe ene eee 16, 40 
BrslishiOpacitye ssi. ee eee ee 14. 
rien Meh BOOK es fk. - ens ee ene ee 14 
Ermine Enameled) (2... 072) Suh eek 10 
Etching Surface, Dull Finish... 7.2)... .... 38 
HuchdsDulliCoateds. cos nen eee ee 12 
HuctiGelexts WOV. Cen accent een ean 12 
Euclid Twill Laid...... 12 
BurekarSs Gos Goes .e hee eee: 14 
Executive Text, Deckle Edge. . 52 
Exeter, Deckle:Rdge: Jen oe oe ee 6 
Exeter; Rough Pressed)... 9...) 45ers ele lt 6 
Extra Strong ithovt 22 os ee ee eee 34 
Fac-oinitle;Hnameled>..)).)... ane e pee ee 42 
HRadelesspmeeitsc ocos Sak cna eee ee ee 10 
aithield Mer ates sates oom ee oe oe 52 
Hairheldt Japan esrot.s: once eee 22, 
Malconeto wool Os. Conte.) eee ne 34 
Hederal Coated> 0.5... see ee 12 
Rederaljknameled s,s. 45 sneer ae eens 12 
Fine Art Enameled 10 
Bla caw hite peters a ilecs cc cic en eee 38 
lords Coloredeac:.0 2.0.06 ccc, eee 6 
Koldbestihnameleds 77: neo eee e 14 
Foldwelleknameleds.e © pane eee 10 
Branktingh ceshelliy see on cet ee ee 42 
Brankling Va Berge nn + ceare sorte ite aac 52 
Glassemialftonencna 1. jetta tan 36 
Gothicveeeshellve.. eect aoe ae ee eee 14 
pe Le dS eR OGKO ee Cote art nike sy tues Nee 32 
HancockeD illthinishre sn elanieereeer 52 
Haviland Marines .a ese oe ee eee 18 
El Graal dames ste ok ais Sanu cre teat tates 38 
Hiawatha, ox Goren warts yoo nceeietae 52 
Lig be Blk eee garner ye eee tt tr, eee 36 
FELIS. Ue e earache tas te oe Oo ene Rea 6 
Hin gefold: Coated pans dieee note ite 38 
Purone Why Bagh yee inane ne ee 14 
Hy liter-Enameled 5 i..0 eo eat eee ok 12 
Gh Gali oty Se ie eat aaa 80S arcibetet ac ec IER ome ee « 12 
A CAIS SCGS ss Crm ener cus ee ade ee 36 
imperial ealftoneyss macs cme co eee 14 
Endial bible. cache ee hee ee eee 20 
india mint Hnameledaa sa sie eee 16, 36 
Taye EWM Bhi tclare pas BN Cnn, Sau OU cksecake 42 
lGavalate Seite SONG choice aren caacaretae orc etho.ciore c 48 
DVOTYA SUNCK en eee earache eee reese 42 
Kent, wove besshellis oper ecco 10 
Kein gy DOd Os. e sethe Me cioicde Mere et ic Mel stated nts 38 
Kingelames, Biblesrasse couse ose oe 10 
SK OATING es aad hake ke a edian saa onele ee 14 
Ba Kesid Ommmrrrrte a suc nto teteuehh vase Ce oles 6 
a Wighetie wropthie Sieler. «Stl avcyer tite ceed cteuate sw ele. oy 10 
Wipertysenamela cin cee eae ede nae Se 
aibectye Mie Hie ach esis cic coat si Aisle aha tarens « 34 
Miircoimen namMeled yee tes. oe a eres ok tence 52 
Linen Texture Eggshell... 0... on cet 18 
Einene Folding: Coated) -e.)..cceeee es ee 38 
Athowlap elet.se ee. soe tcuierae aches cee sisters 34, 42 
OM GOMM een aricsy ohhctersre caters a een ae oyetleks te $ 
Mia sazitTeo BDOOK Sindh. dan sete ott) aah 40 
MEA gazin erlViy veneers cis ees crenata ee ine 42 
Mia gnoliauyis Fc veg acre oct eee oereeaers che 
INDRA AS Kereta tem Sah cea =f eee ieee s 
Wand alay seindiae Lint verry rapier ele tel elas 48 
MManualeBiblewtsaa ects tet eicn edt ecole acetate 10 
Marquette Book, Plate Finish. 36 
Marquette Enameled ate 50 
Mecca Coated tc orirut acacia cue ie eae ee 12 
Wiello coated lage sates dnt ite a vusne avetirere eves: ners 38 
Melrose}; English Binishy oa cccselee es ee 16 
MWK: BOOK SSS: a. agate: a Sees 12, 40 
IN OE yer) iy casei g Bic eres De Rooke ear EEE Cire 10 
Midland Litho eoccaphertacicuhe a seventies se. oe 34 
Milton; Deckle Edger! = 4.6m 65 se te hore 10 
WE OH A WES rca cere tet eae eine tre ieiere oe are's 10 
Montoes Min Biter tds tet oe nhs eee et sxe st cual cts, re 8 
Mont Blane hnameledo 0 ere ae 12 
NMoPaCosT ext. White wate ccmone mete tacotere c 36 
Moser Dullcote Enamel........-.........- 36 
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LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 


2 BERKSHIRE Co, 16 EMPIRE PAPER Co. 30 MCGREGOR PAPER Co, 44 
4 BLUNDEN-LYON Co. 18 GRAHAM PAPER Co, B32 MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 46 
6 BRADNER SMITH & Co. 20 IMPORT PAPER Co. B34 MIDLAND PAPER Co. 48 
8 BUTLER, J.W., PAPER Co. 22 KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co, 36 MOSER PAPER Co. 50 
10 CHICAGO PAPER Co. 24 LASALLE PAPER Co. 38 PAPER MILLS Co. 52 
12 DUBOC PAPER Co. 26 LEE PAPER Co. 4O PARKE-MCCAULEY Co. 54 


14 DWIGHT BROS. PAPER Co, 28 LtLoyp, E. E., PAPER Co. 42 PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER Co. 56 


PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co, 


SEAMAN PAPER Co. 
SWIGART PAPER Co. 
WEsT VA. P. & P. Co. 


WHITE, JAMES, PAPER Co. 


WHITING PAPER Co, 
Wroe, W.E., & Co. 
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BOOK PAPERS—Continued 


Moser’s High Buwlks scents te am ere) 36 
Moser’ White Stary. Sati ceemertass cet anaes nn 36 
IM SiG < kocsis cots scon oP eee toners Bellasis i> cotati 8,10 
Namel-O | doo othe ieicaaie rsietetiienarceebicererre ss 12 
National, Deckle Hdgetirrcrakr asm ante! 52 
INkter We Ween eriinico se conc. > enon d co ea 6 
Nov LNs Bic ere iets s eaaei ete mean aitetron sre nia. 12 
No22:S.:& SoC sen cae Rite eases se Setels 12 
WogtC MMO E? Book saccereriacie rites 16 
Old Downshires ne < aeon eee ioe eres 52 
Old Mission oc. cenit eter ates 6 
Old Stratford, Deckle Edge............... 38 
Qntario s Mone ee esas one eey ns dell ss ate es 14 
Oriental ee Rees tee ae eis eialiebieret s 42 
OX. Bible Papers: jcc cicptemaanseee a ale ays s 38 
Parian bnameled. wc styempctpersisntay t-y-levela che 42 
Peerless bnameled Sige pace fs eile las ei 14 
Peerless Litho Wabelijencssiettetsne «setts ss: 48 
Perfect Offset. ce. mocks - eee wicehelenain ate 16 
Perfection Jathorrap heer crannies). ier 6 
Plated Label piec:6o8 Potectecanaste a ete taishaie 34 
Platinum Hnameledi.:jeeriigee cee - 42 
Plinamel Coated Folding.................. 6 
Plymouth Colored Enameled.............. 36 
Plymouth EgesheWes cet. cums 6 
PM. Hand=made, Decklen foi isaa.es.. 1 38 
P> Mo India Lint SS. Grow Crean oes nace 38 
PM: Vaid Sete ee Reet rears a eee > 38 
PD IM Railroad bolder. -emmmutie steele» 38 
iP) MaSpecw whiter Coated memerimyse ities 38 
PMT extyew bite ccnccmbae terete ines tearcss 38 
Potomac’ Sic@ Se Ce eae foes cee Phas, 44 
Radiant- Enameled.) 0. iane ee eo ee ee 42 
Rainbow, Colored Coated................. 52 
Rainier Enameled, White................ 42 
Regal Antiqtes etl ietrnet oe teeters 38 
Regal Coatedes.o 4-0 mete ree O 
Resisters Vis Bc mtek eben er eet tote cere 18 
Rex India Coated: soe scat swiss e ate ba os 6 
Rose: Mie ae ae eoeaeeene eters ehcaey alatte ist oc Gils Le 14 
Roval.india\Coated 15 -ereatecr ieee ine 38 
Royal White Lithograph.................. 38 
Royaluw hite)Ofise tire trteee-erereriele tt -retor 38 
Savoy Colored Enameled................. 6 
Senceea’ Bnameled se) omc. eieeattas ss coinage. 32 
Sheffield Enameled. ers. soe ne 36 
Shellwhite Antique! Laida es ae nee le 42 
Silk Surfaces cece eee oe einen cus aioe ai atavate 26 
Silverdale sewer ennthe deere etn ciate tenets. oi 38 
SHilih Soma dere Samosa cold cot Gipgse ancy aio me 10 
Snowflake Enameled..................... 8 
Southern Indiavlinte meee essen erate ae 10 
Special MIR. ier errme tcc ccress acerca 8 
SpecialePrint copes iter renter eer sede 12 
Spectro: India Enamel tira rutin -iier)- oe arse 10 
Springdale S.1Gchos Ci erase aes eee eS 
Standard! Bible con eerie mao he ees 6 
Standard English Finish.................. 48 
Standard Ofise tts cm eo tteterstenel ss clcisl aun el ote leysiians 38 
Standard S2éaS..Ce vacate sakes ates is 
Star Englishatinishiep cmmiate ttn: incenesren nec 8 
Steel*Plate Bnamelediy.. ers Saemieee 6 
Stecline: buameled ie eemarr air tei ttn or: 50 
Strand Enelishebinishsraten)- entries eee 48 
Strathlaid) Booklet arr pariah enced conten. 38 
Strathmore Brochuresnr eis de cietaiiieeie 38 
Strathmore Deckle Edge................38, 52 
Strathmore. Deluxe/..etaade ces tiere ean ee 38 
Strathmore apans. cosas eedarieck ee oO 
Suede; Finishes. -..).,cae cesses heehee s 38 
Superb Dull Coated fama remeron trie ieee 38 
Superior Halftonen ey en renee ceaelacedi: 12 
Superior Litho aes ere ee etal kregaee 12 
Superior aC Reqs pera aeteney shee iene cheers 14 
Stipername!] Halfton €m-rtrs neeey vanes) let asectoes 38 
Swansdown Enameled Book............... 12 
Sik Si CP Book yn Maat tere asi nieWh siete fees 40 
Tariff -MSibe eee ai ccc okee os ae ee 36 
Tiffany Offsets Book eens aieenrs hiyeiene 0 carats 4 
Triomphe, White Coatéd .in.c...5 2-00. 38 
Ultimate’ Enamel oo. ae ovey-te be cessive te eee 46 
Union M.pHs.e Watermarked nrc dnsar peers 30 
Union S. & S. C., Watermarked........... 30 
Universal Colored) Book 7..-ms-s00 one ete 6 
University. Bible erase ces. hi bet ete as 6 
Utility-Accord:Bookw cr mny.c: -iyeos Beier 6 
Van Dyke Halttome tes santas ices see 52 
Vellum Offset sine cee oh cide seats eet 26 
Vielvatone® cz. 2. ...cmees tent ons entree teat hese ae sebotene’ ons 42 
Velvo Enameled = 22,cgee mop ete a teneaishes ayers 50 
Verona’ Laid 0754s gece aes eo eee ws 14 
Victor; Enameled) fameciercieicsiie ht Gene 34 
Virginiay Antique 7st citalerel- checotRedserens 50 

ACO io sratesie ai cis 's, chake, cel Myeeete ins seals Beorslems nye Potion eas 10 
Warren’s Artogravure> ecu se nee. oe 8 
Warren’s Cameo Plate, White............. 8 
Warren’s Cumberland Coated.............. 8 
Warren’s Cumberland M.F............... 8 
Warren’s Cumberland S.&S.C........... 8 
Warren’s Lustro Enameled................ 8 
Watren’s:Printones.m ienans te os esideirotae 8 
Wearren’s;Silkote ict c.cte 5 taen eel ier ances te anes 8 
Wedgewood. Enamel-2 iets.) ons. 38 
Westminster Biblew ren retin: cnicciar ae 10 
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BOOK PAPERS—Continued 


WiestvacosMLck 3a coh ee ec eee 50 
Wihite City Ergshellt chon eoremeee antec. 16 
White Rose, Enameled). ci nie eae 48 
Windsor Offset :.JJ05 eae ee oe 6 
Wizard Hnameled. “sas ee ce ie eee 14 
Wroe!s! Catalogseti. ch... smi eee 56 
Wy omg S MGB acon Gesiec e e ee ee ee 18 
SOR Me Rilo oo Sake at. roe 16 
Sn Oo OSG 's.o% yee ee 8 
SHNOs a.Print.. aos eee eee 10 
Adirondack, Deckle Edge..............38, 52 
Advertisers, Advers’ Finish..:.........-.. 

ACO An. a haba teou can eee: 10 
Aerial $255 seco eke ee ee ee 12 
AladdinyBox Coversag. = see eee 38, 52 
Aladdin ys Shick) otras tocmine ot ee ee 38, 52 
Aladdin 26;incs Rolishsss ces eee 52 
Alexandrayjapatine.. aaa ERNE ho EGE 38 
Alexis 7340. Fs dees aa ee Aa ee 38 
Algonkin| Embossed 4... 5).i4- st eee 38 
Alhambra . ayo. iste aeRO eae 52 
Ancona: Hand-made, Ds beans see 38 
Antiquarianic. i ene eee 8 
Antiques feces aso oe CO EE 40 
ArcadiasEmbossing..ce cee cet 12 
Atisto Halfttone older: cee ee eee 6 
APM ORY. Ie she ves a ee RD eee 52 
ATTARW oases ae ok AE eee oo oe ote 38 
Artilléty Wray Bien aes eet ee 38 
Artists!*Sunburst..\scn ee se eee nies 38 
AtlastavAntiqne.) 1-4 shee See enon 38 
Attorney’s* Manuscript... eee ee 10 
Bannockburn sa ancn te eco eee eae 38 
Bay Path no hk 3 kas eee eae 38 
Ben Dayne cates wl sone eee ere 38 
Berkshire, Antique Finish, D. E........... 38 
Blandford ..csade i. oaonncehee Oe ee 52 
Bond: Cover’). );arcneectin cs see 52 
Bookbinders’ Green and Maroon.......... 8 
Broadcloth; Deckle Edge iemreaiener: 8 
Buckeye Double Thick Antique........... 8, 52 
Buckeye Ripple Finish 22% J... eee ee one 
Buckeye Rough and Smooth............. 8, 52 
Buckskin 23 4.35 5 Se eee 6 
Ca Din tiscidcik.c.cGicate sie. Soe nel SER ete Ree 52 
Cadetnn so end ite se Peie ols eee Cae emeaers 10 
Caltimieti eis ahs. Phi pose een es 6 
Cambtic, Regular Colors@ceco eerie oe 38 
Carillon; Deckle- Edges tee. eee 38 
Champion Ledger Bristol] 2.2.2 ae .e 0. eae 38 
Cheviot 73 Bone wert elton Dena eee 
Citrus Sacchi has oe a cate enh Ee 38 
Cloister) Deckle Edgewe. cee eine 38 
Cloth Lime dyirctrterscosteas ceive ler ennies tan ete 8, 38 
Cloth*Lined> Colored oa. sare ree 52 
Cloth Lined Envelope Stock.............. 6, 52 
Cloth Lined \Waterproofs.. .. ea. see eee 
Come tiia >. Grin omen One, I ee cei 52 
Congress sajna sateen Oe =: Bate eioncrs 6 
ConqueroriatA6G.nls sic oases creeegent ee 52 
Copley inate ve cee re ee Oe Oe eae 52 
Covenant..ci: hic niki coccsn tee erence 42, 
DiB.M. Folder, White <2. aerutucrmein ae eieane 38 
Diamond D, Extfa Strongi2. wc ene 38 
Directory css cies a wr Mohonaeiitoue eet ey neiate eee 52 
Dragon E mibossing scene siace cinerea ase 42 
Dublin-Linen 3. 52c. atin ete oe ee eee 38 
Duchess, Deckle Edge. we care ase pean 38 
Embossed:Glassine.., 1... aoe 20 
Empbossed-Ontonskin® ¢....... ache inee nels 38 
Embossed Parchment. ..:. ; om.) seater eee 38 
Embossed Trans. Parchment.............. 52 
Enameled’ One Side7. 2. eden ae eles 8 
Enameled Two Sides. (2... m acer ssi 8 
Enfield, Deckle Edge ved. tus mere es mires 6 
Buclid sist S8 arses Cee en iettae ae 12 
Euclid Dwill Paid econo cee ees 12 
EXE CUtIVE ate vck ecome pies nis sles gots eee ai boeeanie Peete 52 
Fabriano Deckle Edger i. o.06 alesse 39 
Fairfield cic Get oe-cnace cost tonne atennoireomel seers 52 
Plas hve eee eae een Noein) He neueretale cate 52 
Florentine, Hand-made............4...35..: 38 
Fold wellicyrom ail sca cag ae sa eee te eee 10 
Fort Dearborn, Enameled................. 52 
Barro Wie eer oe a sae aay ees tatomepa cere, are 52 
Futaninise)apaneSeye cnt aerate har ma 02 
Gibraltarcnc ae tect ten cee 2 Col cop egenemmiena ete 6 
Glassine Parchment. mtn.) forearm .. 38 
Hamimermill Atlasta< 3.c.. dca os 6, 48 
Harmony A fakery can new weraier ses ers erasetateg ne 2 
Hingefold Coated conc .mi sie teck melee eteitere 38 
Holyoke: sets eee sis eovahe bon Oe aus eal ee ore 10 
Homes pin S.). ara. ove, Sorensen mehr as ators 6 
Interwoven, Antique and Plate............ 42 
Haliaiad: euch bar cele cele naa ties. ereae 6 
JEL PO Otte Soa aon clo rogram soar 52 


COVER PAPERS—Continued 


Keith Onyx) cotaecteaelentome he cena tee 38 
Keith: Quality Tintse aces eens 38 
Keithow hite: Cloud tie a. iye.eeeciainie oe ie cane 52 
DCs: eran Ber eT A ACRE RE GEM, ON 5. eR EN 10 
Kenesaw Colored Rope ts... 24.0.0. eos ue 6 
Kenilworth’. t ix. erratic Doreen oa 10 
Keenmor Gia c age Seon ew aa ee a ee 42 
Korean, 20x25 1) inc sncyspe ad clotioliste platens erste 52 
Leather Waaterprooksiss am nicsaiene ane date 8 
Levant... ¢.vcrise arsine, atarn oehe statey Oirattoneeata aterm 52 
Liberty. sss.c0.: staane shoe staniel ree atieke chamee earns 8, 52 
LANAULE | x dis shaver dec wie a cone ie eebeen pied: teleaee weneteme 52 
LEimnene Kolding Coateds, 7..005 see eee 38 
LinwoodiEnameled@s. cass. nee eee eee 52 
Lembardia, Hand-made.... 7. .020.:-....- 38 
Magazine Coated) Cover... j.icsneeee eee ee 50 
Manuscriptiniisa ante oc artic.ste cet ae ere eRteniene 52 
Mediaeval, Laid’ Ripple:). &o: sacs en eee ee 52 
Milloraft iiccciacc cette lsrs ate oe ta oe ee 10 
Mil6 2.4 5 5dr temamrg ecole a trance aren ane ee ae 22 
Milton, Deckle Edge, White................ 10 
Modern .'F.. kjainatotaceteacte « ayers ain a ene nea 38 
Music! Covers... si0 ani sls coun cee eee 6 
Muslin Lined: 3c hee ons cee 6 
National s,.% wvncthctereetistesce cae otha nec ee eee 52 
Neapolitan s;,. \Sitiits stn actaaes wns ntti 42 
Wetitial sArt os% as trsccateue nelete ine cheese een 6 
Old Cloister, Deckle Edge ............. 38, 52 
Old English oacci cok osiet ana o stetane phomutemers 38 
Qld Stratford Parchmenta..... 14. secon ae 38 
Onimbo 5 sig cae yateciece hw ac ae eee eee 6 
QOnionskin Embossed 223..,...10Gt Renee ae 20 
Onyx: (See: Keith) Onyx). 9. ieee 38 
Onyx, Enameled Two Sides............... 6 
Onyx, Moire. Finish).n.. 1. peace nie cee 52 
Orkid 24. 550 e coy cusrttele Sietetotnte oat eee 10 
Owerlade wi eens eollecie soos uae era eee 6 
PArqusre try. crise Fcks cue e, choue eiere 6] Sle Polarchs toner ROPE IeROeE 52 
Persian, .4i53 src eaener en oom neonates ieee 52 
Philippine z).:.) cc Speier. cust ester eee ear eare eee 8 
Prcardy Js... cat wie iclea oe toe Ree rere 52 
Pinnacle Coated Cover-.. .canincri een 50 
Plait ¢ 6.0.5 vd oe aoe ees he as ME ere All Dealers 
Plate White .. oi 020 oe sierce ee tee eee 40 
Ply moitth 0.2, p%os wine nent enae aie iin eens anes 36 
PoM.. Hand=madewn..6 contac cegeee cnn 38 
Pom peian .:3o..8 eis 4 assole cde iahine 12 
Potomac: ...\2iis 6 eae on Oe eee 36 
Potomac Embossed except Scarlet ........ 52 
PLINGeSS:. ...). Sala ela elod sient cone hee eee 52 
Publicity..; Gage: tect ere See eee 36 
Publishers? s aaww,occ .ccing sites tee nt Oe ORE 10 
(OLtT Ys UI Gh ape bia SUG Moco acs ob AK 6 6 
Rappahannock 2... cata cael erst telesales ersten 52 
Rembrandt ,.5 4 senso. auaeebnoers ope tance etnies 38 
Repousse (See Keith Onyx)............. 88, 52 
Rhododendron) Boxtasaee ce eee 38, 52 
Royal Meltowmny 5.5. eatin. = atebereiere nee 6 
Royal White Offset i syomcmrcn ciiercee creme 38 
Russet: Crepe sar....nises «nics Oeeiee eee 8 
MAlAMAN ACA adaiers «severe a's ete erstene ches eraleeiaae 52. 
Samural....;, Quizes clo ehelceeis piece ee au tons eee 38 
SOLViats oc haaiere-s, ceayare arg wieae sre weeneln Cees ee 10 
Sovereign Coated fo 7cm. oni-cioeiieaie a neieree 38 
Standard Enameliie. ccc nr ee 42 
Stanhope’... aicl.u soso ee he Ce eee 42 
Star Manifold: Linen 2.2. nee tere ee 52 
Sterling Enameled..ics espe ene eee 6 
Strathlaid Booklets -ccipressdnc caneetartaiiee 38 
Strathmore Brochures on case ieee tee 38 
Strathmore, Deckle Edge.............. 38, 52 
Strathmore De Luxe oe nee 38 
Sultans... ihje-5. Spaces eremepe shaletseue ol is eeeaeie 6 
Sunburst... cig soda se plac mec auc aces 8, 52 
L@fECCA wep.c 5. coeshasete lereuele eaves. cysdagtuaiieenele aun epeas 6 
‘Tamarack, Antiques saneen sien cette 42 
Transparent ‘Glassimejacn. on se sic eee eee 20 
Transparent Parchmentap ssc e eee 6, 8 
willfold’ Enubossing ewa. cel einer eee 
Ulster ac. Ga ae eee eee 52 
Ultrafine Enamel Cover. ....7neenee ee 12 
Unique Antique and Plate................. 52 
Universal: Coloredsivan. saci eee 6 
Uitility=Accords smatccte se eee oe eee 6 
Velumet..... ra ject vieitevey oyerescret hen uces temereiteee 10, 12 
VENeZIA.s ..,.. acters hn ene Hehe ee ee eee 38 
Warren’s Extra Strong Cameo....... Hottanitin 8 
West Point seine. cea ee eee. eres 52 
Wihite: Housett vc.coitiite tinmie Soe alete ake 6 
White, Mountainle: a. sna aoe ene 52 
White: Star sciiarntcneutaneeonte torre eee te ere 52 
White's’ Bond'Cover= nee ee 52 
Whitefriars Double Enamel................ 52 
Wild ‘Grass Soe ance coat chan eee 52 
Wild:Grass| BoxeCoverms pore eerie 52 
Wooronoco . fitness seus nis case ees oon tee 52 
Wyandot. «hen sehecn ree ae enna 12 
XX X-Embosstig sy sen oe come oes 6, 12, 42 
XXX Embossing and Folding........... 38, 52 


LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 


BERKSHIRE Co, 


BLUNDEN-LYON Co. 
BRADNER SMITH & Co. 
BUTLER, J. W., PAPEP Co. 
CHICAGO PAPER Co. 
DuBOcC PAPER Co. 
DWIGHT BROS, PAPER Co, 


EMPIRE PAPER Co. 30 
GRAHAM PAPER Co, ‘ 32 
IMPORT PAPER Co. 34 
KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co, 36 
LA SALLE PAPER Co. 38 
LEE PAPER Co. 40 
LLoyD, E. E., PAPER Co. 42 


PAPER MILLS Co. 


MCGREGOR PAPER Co. 
MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 
MIDLAND PAPER Co. 
MOSER PAPER Co. 


PARKE-MCCAULEY Co, 
PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER Co, 


PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co, 
SEAMAN PAPER Co. 
SWIGART PAPER Co, 
WEsT VA. P. & P. Co. 
WHITE, JAMES, PAPER Co, 
WHITING PAPER Co. 
WROE, W. E., & Co. 
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F. A. Barnard & Son 


529 S. Dearborn Street 


Buy from the only 
Chicago manufacturers of 


PRINTING INKS 


Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 


NEW LINES RECENTLY ADDED 


ALADDIN COVERS, 10 SHADES 
PARQUETRY COVERS, 6 SHADES 
INTERNATIONAL COVERS, 8 SHADES 
THREE PLY ARTISTS SUNBURST, 19 SHADES 


ALL ANTIQUE FINISH 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S, Pat. Office 


James Wuite Paper Co. 


Telephone—Main 875 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Exclusively = 


Cutting Machines 


OSWEGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE MOTOR 
EQUIPMENTS 


Insure the most eco- 
Nomical power and 
control of printing 
machinery. 


Used by the best 


Som, known printers. 


Alternating and Direct Current 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


born: a new service 


F. J. RINGLER & CO. 
NICKELTYPERS 


AND 


ELECTROTYPERS 


TELEPHONES HARRISON 2518-6780 


CHICACO 


732 FEDERAL ST. 


SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


Selling in this Trade Use the 
Specialized Service of Typo 


to increase sales and reduce credit losses. Let 

us tell you more about this organization that 

for twenty-one years has labored unceasingly 

to safeguard credit transactions in this trade. 
Write today for details 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 


Credit Books Reports Collections 
General Offices: 373 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Wants and For Sale 


Advertisements inserted under this head- 
ing at 25 cents per line. Minimum charge 
$1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a 
four-line advertisement or less for $5.00; 
twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


FOR SALE—A number of zine, brass and 

galvanized iron galleys, regular sizes, for 
sale, cheap, at Peterson Linotyping Com- 
pany, 523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago. 


PRINT SHOP—Nice location; moderate 
rent. Reasons for selling: Ill health, 
change of climate, also draft expected. 
$1,100 cash.—Address Publisher, 2504 
Brownsville Road; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR RENT—2,600 square feet floor space. 

Ideal for printing, engraving or similar 
plant. Call Jas. H. Rook Co., 626 Federal 
St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—34-inch Acme Self-Clamping 

Cutter, in good condition. Bargain, as 
must dispose of same at once.—Gl4, care 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE—26x34, 33x46, 35x50 Miehles; 

41x55 Optimus, 26x38 Stonemetz, 23x28 
Pony Campbell, and many others. 2-Revolu- 
tion and Drum Presses, all sizes and styles; 
16x25 Potter Proof Press, $200.00; 11x25 
Vandercook, $110; 25x35 Vandercook, $200; 
17x22 Schneidewend, $135; 7% in. Monitor 
and Morrison Stitchers. Large stock of 
Gordons, Stitchers, Folders, Paper Cutters 
and outfits. Tell us your wants and your 
surplus machinery for sale—Wanner Ma- 
chinery Company, 714-716 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Huber-Hodgman with latest 
bed movement, in fine condition. Bed 

40x52 inches. Very reasonable.—Address 

Cleveland Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—One Dexter Quadruple 16- 

Magazine Folder. This machine delivers 
from one sheet four folded sections of 
eight, twelve or sixteen pages each, with 
edges cut open with serrated cutters being 
used to give a rough edge effect. Sheets 
are fed to a cutting cylinder making four 
strips, then collating and cutting apart 
when the fold is being made, delivering a 
folded product and packing separately four 
sections of eight, twelve and sixteen pages 
each, open on all sides. Range of sheet 
sizes from 35x46 to 40x56. Price, $1,500.00. 
Cross continuous feede1 attachment, deliver- 
ing eight thousand to ten thousand folded 
signatures per hour. Price, $500.00.— 
Brock & Rankin, 619 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Dexter Folding Machine. 

Double sixteen; size 22x82 to 40x56; 
extra sets of rollers parallel to second and 
third folds. For folding two eights, two 
separate sixteens or inserted as one thirty- 
two or double sixteens, twenty-fours or 
thirty-twos, perforators included. Equipped 
with Dexter Automatic Feeder. In fine 
condition. For books or catalogs.—Address 
Excelsior Printing Co., 712 Federal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


HAVE several good imposing stones of 

various sizes for sale cheap. Address, E5, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Stamping and Inking Machine; 
steam head; size, 12x14; a bargain if taken 

at once. —Address, C125, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.,REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of the BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1918. 


State of Illinois, ibe 
County of Cook, f*** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM J. 


HARTMAN, whe, having been duly sworn according 
to law , deposes and says that he is the Editor, Publisher 
and Owner of the Ben Franklin Monthly, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and beliey™™ 
a true statement of the ownership, management a 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the ~~ 
above caption. required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 


Publisher—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Managing Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 


Business Manager—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


2. That the owner is W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


3. That there are no bonds or mortgages outstanding. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books ot the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) W.J. HARTMAN, 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 


March, 1918. 
(Signed) C. I. KAGEY, Notary Public. 


OUR SPECIMEN BOOK 


of 186 pages, containing the most complete series of Monotype and 
Linotype faces owned exclusively by any trade composition house is 
now ready for distribution. We will deliver your copy at an early date. 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
STANDARD TYPESETTING COMPANY 


701 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


PHONES: 
HARRISON 4630-4777 


in Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Eastern Manufacturing Company 


Makers of 


Writings Bonds Ledgers 


Pilgrim Bond Pilgrim Ledger 
‘Transcript Bond Transcript Ledger 
Systems Bond 
Rugby Bond 
Eastern Bond Eastern Ledger 
Atlantic Bond Atlantic Ledger 


A Grade for Every Requirement 


Samples and List of Agents on Request 


General Sales Offices 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


B rie Western Sales Office 
plies nearer: |223 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Set in Nos. 36 and 79 


Border No. 81 


¢ # 


UMRAO 


If you “want to make money’’ on that job 
you will need 


erfect Linotyping 
and Makeup 


Ask the operator for 


Harrison 6257 


PERFECTION LINOTYPING COMPAN 


Perfect Slugs 720 S. DEARBORN STREET Personal Service 


The Demand 
of the Hour 


is greater efficiency as an offset 
to the reduced labor supply — 
THE MONOTYPE meets this 
demand by its systems of com- 
position and Non - Distribution, 
with the abundant supply of 
material to increase composing 
room efficiency by eliminating 
all non- productive operations. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO TORONTO 
Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 


SUNN 


ONYX BLANKS 


A new line we have just 
added to satisfy the de- 
mand for a medium priced 
coated blank with a “‘better 
than the average” surface. 


Improve Your Equipment 


WITH 


Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters 
Challenge Cylinders and Paper Cutters 
Golding Presses and Paper Cutters 
Hacker Proof Presses, Potter and Poco 
Hamilton Wood and Steel Furniture 
Sectional, Grooved and Patent Blocks 
Binding Machinery — Stitchers, Folders, 
Punches, Perforators, etc. 
Motors — Variable and Constant Speeds 
Chases — Steel and Cast Steel 
Pressroom Specialties 
New and Used Outfits 
Large Stock Guaranteed Machinery 
Miehle, Century, Huber, Optimus, etc. 
Pony and Large Nearly New or 
Rebuilt Cylinders 


Now ready for shipment 
in 4, 5, 6 and 8 ply. 


Coated one and two sides. 


TTT OL 


Send for a trial shipment 
—it will please you. 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 


Papermakers 
CHICAGO 


See our Classified Ads 


MACHINERY CO. 
A.F.WANNER PROP. 


714-16 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHONE: Harrison / 6888 
(6889 SHOPS: 215-23 W. Congress St. 
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Making Over the Price Cutter 


asked for paper by the jobbers has had the 

effect of making those of the printers who 
may be classed as price cutters think twice before 
they bid on work. Investigation by an organization 
official has led that individual to predict that the 
printer who in the past has been guilty of under- 
bidding his competitors will mend his ways to a great 
extent. The jump which has been made in all 
stock cannot possibly be ignored. Advances all 
along the line of from 10 to 50 per cent, make the 
price of standard stationery and other printing 
steadily increase. 

It has been nothing new for a customer to tell a 
printer who knows his costs that he is anywhere 
from $1.00 to $1.50 high on a thousand envelopes. 
Envelopes to the ordinary customer mean nothing as 
to quality, they are simply used for enclosing a 
letter or some such communication and the saving 
of those extra cents has meant a great deal. Nowa 
different aspect is presented. The buyer notices 
that the printer who in the past has been doing all 
his work is steadily raising on him. He naturally 
is suspicious because in the past he has believed that 
the other printer who has been habitually high was 
a robber or would be if he had had the chance. 
His suspicions have led to investigation and he has 
found out that the prices he paid were not only 
cheap, but that they were productive of nasty work. 
In other words, he got only what he paid for. 

One merchant made an investigation of some 
envelopes that were sent him some time ago. The 
boxes contained on an average about 475 instead of 
500, and as he remarked to another printer, “some 
of them were not fit to send a letter to the kaiser.’ 
When the attention of the printer who supplied 
them was called to the matter he said he ordered 
the full quantity and that the feeder must have 
spoiled the others when he ran them through the 
press. This buyer now realizes that it is much 
better to deal with a reliable man than have to put 
up with the annoyances that are brought about by 


7] YHE unprecedented increase in the prices 


dealing with a house which puts cheapness in front 
of anything else. The excuses of a cheap-work 
printer are as many as the fleas in certain cats. 
And they are as annoying. He argues that a poor 
excuse 1s better than none, but even then you can 
exhaust the patience of some buyers who are 
shrewd enough to get their printing as close as it 
is possible. There is an apparent change being 
brought about. 

Again, the shortage of help is acting to the 
detriment of the cheap printer. More pay is being 
demanded by the help. It is a revelation to have 
an opportunity to watch the workings of a notorious 
low-price printer. Yet such an opportunity came 
to the writer. Let the wheels turn round and he 
imagined that he was busy. At the end of the week 
there was a scramble for the purpose of scaring up 
the pay roll. If there was anything left it was for 
his wife and family; if not then he went without. 
Some Saturdays when the banks were closed he 
cashed a short check in the hope that by the time 
it was presented for payment he would have col- 
lected enough to clear it. He was the best little 
collector there was. He would pester to death the 
cashiers of firms he did business for. Some of 
them were wise to his difficulties and one firm alone 
discounted his bills for 5 per cent, and he thought 
they were obliging him and doing him a favor. 
They were buying from him because he was the 
low bidder on the work they were in the market for. 
He was, it is almost unnecessary to mention, on the 
C. O. D. list of the paper houses and his credit with 
the other allied trades was as bad. He was ina 
continual sweat the whole time. 

Customers were running his business and dic- 
tating just what prices they should pay, and when 
they should receive their work. It was nothing for 
a customer to go into his shop and demand that his 
job be put on a press even if another job was run- 
ning. Sometimes the help were kept waiting a 
day or two for their full wages, and as a result the 
people who worked for him practically did as they 
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liked, and he was at their tender mercy the whole 
time. One could easily imagine what a condition 
of chaos the business was in, until a point was 
reached where he had to surrender to the inevitable, 
unable to meet the pressing demands of his creditors. 

As it happened, the printer had a friend who was 
willing to help him install business methods in con- 
nection with the modern ideas of efficiency, by 
eliminating all work that was unprofitable and 
paying due regard to the increase in the cost of 
stock, which was something entirely foreign to the 
printer in question, who had previously been on the 
C. O. D. list paying in advance for everything that 
was ordered. Matters quickly mended. No job 
was bid on without a profit being added, and in a 
short time an entirely different aspect was apparent. 
At the present time a steady gain in profits is being 
shown, and all the undesirable customers have been 
eliminated. 

In a small shop where platen presses only are 
run, it is absurd to endeavor to do work for which 
you are not equipped. This unfortunately was the 
case with the printer in question, who at the present 
time has on his books over $300 worth of accounts 
split up among only three customers. The jobs 
involved cylinder press work and machine compo- 
sition which had to be done outside his office, and 
as a result, after waiting for over six months, the 
accounts in question are not worth the paper on 
which they are written, and it would be a waste of 
paper and time to send a letter with a postage stamp 
on it to the customers requesting payment. The 
lesson has been learned at an enormous price. 
Experience has been an expensive tutor, but it has 
demonstrated that when business methods are 
employed all the time inrunning a printing office, no 
matter how small it may be, fair profits can be 
accumulated and a living obtained from the in- 
vestment originally made by the printer. 

In the illustration given above, it is safe to say 
that it was not by any means the intention of the 
printer to cut prices. The lowness of his figures 
on all bids was due simply to ignorance as to costs. 
He was groping in the dark, and was really of the 
opinion that he was getting a fair price for most of 
his work. He always had plenty to do—in fact he 
worked twelve to fifteen hours a day at the case 
himself, getting ready at night for the feeders in the 
morning—and yet he was running behind and did 
not have the business acumen to understand that 
fundamentally he was wrong in his charges. The 
man was absolutely sincere in his belief that the 
prices he was asking were fair, but since the wool has 
been pulled from his eyes, he is the most astounded 
printer in the United States and now firmly con- 
vinced that good prices can be obtained if he only 
has the courage of his convictions to ask what is a 
proper figure. 

The price cutter has been made over. It is 
possible to do it in other cases. 


WHAT ABOUT THE COMING YOUNG 
PRINTER? 


Far-seeing printers are looking ahead as to the 
prospect for boys to fill up the ranks of the genera- 
tion of printers continually passing on. The public 
schools are not always furnishing just the right kind 
of boy for the art preservative. And the boy is too 
often more impressed with the present gain in a job 
requiring no skill than he is in the acquiring of skill 
to make him a free and independent citizen. 


An authority has stated that a young man who 
has had training in a trade school or in an industrial 
school becomes a man who can be trusted—so far 
as carefulness, accuracy and dependability are con- 
cerned—far more than he who has had no such 
instruction. This is a fact generally becoming 
recognized by manufacturers with large, extensive 
plants where machinery counts for so much in capital 
and maintenance. These manufacturers have found 
that they can depend, with less oversight, upon such 
graduates and trust them more implicitly in the use 
of tools and costly machinery. Industrial educa- 
tion, therefore, takes high rank on the purely 
economic side of the great problem facing produc- 
tion. 


That more skill is demanded and that a greater 
number of skilled workers are needed admits of no 
argument, says another authority, and if in addition 
to the skill the trade schools make better citizens, 
more dependable workers, how important the whole 
question at once becomes. With increased skill 
there can be no danger of more unemployment. In- 
creased skill invariably means increased remunera- 
tion. Increased remuneration expands consuming 
power, and this again increases productivity and 
general welfare to the community and to the state. 


The country community has had its laugh at the 
“book farmer,” but the industrially trained farmer 
has produced results, because he knows the whys 
and wherefores of plant growth and greater yield. 
The school trained mechanic becomes a more 
intelligent mechanic and a better man through 
training. The worker in wood, or metal, or paper, 
or other raw materials cannot help but be a better 
mechanic through the possession of knowledge con- 
cerning the things in which and through which he 
enjoys his labor. And the man, in any walk of life, 
who enjoys his labor—gets good out of his work— 
is bound to be a good citizen, no matter what ism 
fastens itself upon him. 


Certain it is that greater and closer attention 
must be given by the state to the industrial training 
of its children. Every state in the Union as well as 
the Federal government has already proved its 
feasibility and practicability so far as agriculture is 
concerned, and it is now high time the mechanical 


industries, including printing, should come under 


more beneficent influences. 
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The Wisconsin Cost System andthe Need for Its Use 


By Robert G. Lee, in Charge of Service to Printers and Publishers of University Extension Division 


of the printing and publishing industry of 

Wisconsin today: Investigators tell us that 
only 6 per cent of the 35,000 employing printers of 
the United States have made any great success or 
fortune from their business. This percentage un- 
doubtedly holds good in Wisconsin. Better business 
methods are the only remedy for this condition. 
Everywhere one goes he is appalled by the lack of 
business system and methods in the printing and 
newspaper business. Here we will find a man 
whose cash drawer is in his pocket and his cash 
book under his hat. Yet a cash drawer and a cash 
book are always associated in one’s mind with 
business. Again we find a publisher who keeps 
subscription accounts running into many hundreds 
of dollars on a proof of a mailing list. It’s the same 
all the way through and almost everywhere one goes. 

The cost system is the foundation of better 
business methods. It is the one thing more than 
anything else that will put the printing and publish- 
ing business of the state on a sound financial basis. 
This is an admitted fact which no longer permits of 
argument. Numerous printers and publishers in 
Wisconsin have learned this fact for themselves. 
Others are learning it now. Hundreds more need 
to learn it. A better opportunity to take up cost 
finding has never been offered than that now 
available to the printers and publishers of Wisconsin. 
Through the assistance of the University Extension 
Division and the co-operation of your own organiza- 
tions a cost system can be installed at a small ex- 
pense and under a plan which practically insures its 
successful operation. 

In the explanation of the cost system it is neces- 
sary that I confine myself entirely to the method 
of cost finding and not touch upon costs. Numerous 
questions as to the cost of producing this or that 
will come to your mind. Upon these it is almost 
useless to dwell, for nothing beneficial results. 
There is just one place for a man to learn anything 
about costs and that is in his own office. One 
thing especially I want to make clear and that 
is, that in this work we are not attempting to tell 
you what to charge for your product, but are only 
showing you the method by which you may learn 
what it costs you to produce job work and news- 
papers in your shops. Each man is his own best 
judge of what he can charge for his product. 


B eu business methods are the real need 


A question that is probably uppermost in your 
mind now is how much time it is going to take to 
keep this cost system in operation. Only four of 
the forms are used daily; sometimes not even the 
entire four. The entries on the four forms will 
require about thirty minutes. The other forms are 
used monthly and the figuring on them can be done, 
at the outside, in an hour. This makes a total of 
about fifteen hours monthly, or less than 7 per cent 
of one person’s time. Eighty-six per cent of this 
time is distributed throughout the month in daily 
periods of one-half hour. The detail work of the 
system can be done by any bright girl or boy, or 
you can well afford to hire a bookkeeper employed 
regularly by somebody else to come in and do this 
extra work. 

This is not too much time to spend doing some- 
thing which will eliminate all the guesswork from 
your business, that will tell you the exact cost of 
every job printed in your shop, and if you are a 
newspaper publisher, that will tell you the cost of 
every issue of your newspaper, and that will place 
before you other information valuable and helpful 
in a wise and profitable management of your busi- 
ness. 

The expense of installing and maintaining the 
cost system in the average size office the first year 
will be between $40 and $50, and after that half this 
amount. These figures include only the printed 
supplies and the initial cost of the field man’s 
expense for travel. If the owner or manager him- 
self keeps these books and his salary is $25 per 
week, the 7 per cent of his time required to do the 
work would cost $1.75 a week. Perhaps, though, a 
$6-a-week girl will keep the books and then the cost 
would be only 42 cents a week. 

Many printers and publishers have found that 
this time and expense has been more than worth 
while. Instances are numerous in which the money 
expended for the cost system came back imme- 
diately. One man told me recently that the very 
first job he turned out after his cost system had been 
installed brought him enough more than he had been 
getting for a certain job to pay for the cost system. 
It is needless to say that this man is now one of the 
most enthusiastic cost system advocates in Wis- 
consin. This one tangible piece of evidence of the 
value of the cost system at a psychological moment 
awoke him fully to the great need for the new 
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methods and kept him at his cost finding until he 
would not now any more think of running his 
business without a cost system than he would with- 
out type or presses. 

Here is another case illustrating the value of a 
cost system. A country publisher-printer, tired of 
the constant financial strain of his business, turned 
to the new Wisconsin cost system for relief. It cost 
him $22.50 for the books and the services of the 
field man. The very next week after the cost 
system had been installed he added $20 to his 
revenues by tacking on 25 and 50 cents and $1 here 
and there to the prices he charged for job work. 
And to his amazement, not a single customer 
mentioned the increased price. Needless to say, he 
then realized, if not before, that his cost system 
meant something to him that was tangible and 
practical. That was only two months ago. The 
other day, I got from him a set of cost records that 
would do credit to a veteran in the cost finding game. 

Results that may be expected from the use of a 
cost system are many and varied. One of the most 
important is the protection it will give against loss 
through selling your product below cost. You 
will no longer unknowingly price jobs at less than 
cost, or at cost, or without a proper profit added. 
Likewise—should this rare case in a printing office 
occur—if you were charging anybody too much, you 
could put the price where it would be fair alike to 
your customer and yourself. 

By knowing what is the proper price for your 
printing, you will have the backbone to ask that 
price. You will know that it is absolutely right and 
with this assurance you can talk to your customer 
in a way that will convince him that you know your 
business. He will learn to appreciate that you have 
eliminated guesswork from your business and will 
respect you for your wisdom. 

A cost system will give you enthusiasm for your 
business, and some wise man has said that enthu- 
siasm is the silent partner of business. It will make 
you look upon Saturday night and the weekly pay 
roll with pleasure instead of dread, and take the 
horror out of the tenth of the month following date 
of purchase. 

None of this, however, without serious thought 
and hard application to the mastering of cost finding 
and the study and practice of better business 
methods. As those who have gone through it will 
tell you, there is no royal road to cost finding, 
especially to the man who thinks that he does not 
like to figure or keep books. But it is all worth 
while, more than worth while, and upon the learning 
and practice of better business methods depends 
your success. You may continue to make a living, 
but you will never find any real prosperity—the 
kind that you can cash in on—in the printing busi- 
ness unless you become a cost finder. Here is 
some proof on this point: The annual production 
of our industry stands sixth in the United States, 


yet mercantile agencies place the industry in the 
eighties in credit rating. The reason for this 
discrepancy seems to be the lack of cost finding in a 
large part of the industry. 


The need of better business methods is illustrated 
by the case of a printer with whom I talked the other 
day. He has no cost system, yet he confidently 
told me that he was making money and knew it. 
I asked him to show me how he knew it; that I was 
interested in learning all I could about methods of 
knowing these things about the printing business. He 
didn’t have any books to show me, but still he knew 
he was making money; for didn’t he have $1,200 
left every year after paying his debts? I asked him 
if he included among these debts a regular salary 
for himself, or even interest on the money he had 
invested. He had not figured on a regular salary 
for himself, but had drawn out money as he needed 
it. He didn’t really know how much he had drawn 
out in this way, so we agreed on a figure that he 
seemed to think was large enough. We took the 
difference between that and what a fair salary 
would have amounted to. To this we added in- 
terest at 6 per cent on the value of his equipment as 
he guessed it to be. Lo, and behold, when we got 
through the $1,200 profit had disappeared. There 
are plenty more in the state just like this man. 
They are guessing and are not even good guessers. 
Their profits, when chased down, prove to be 
imaginary. 

Is anything more necessary to prove that better 
business methods are sadly needed in the printing 
and publishing business? 


Let’s get out of the rut. Let’s move up into the 
front office and stay there. Let the cost bug work 
on you. Let’s do more thinking and figuring and 
less mechanical work. Let’s resolve to be better 
business men. Get a cost system and master its 
workings. Doa less volume of business if necessary, 
but make some real profits that you can put in the 


bank. 
Ex-Chairman Hurley of the Federal Trade 


Commission tells us that there were 22,000 business 
failures in the United States last year and that the 
chief cause, as shown by an investigation, is that 
business men do not have such accounting systems 
as will tell them what is the matter with their 
business. The remedy for these conditions, Mr. 
Hurley contends, is standard systems of book- 
keeping and cost accounting. ‘Price cutting,” he 
says, “is nearly always done in pure ignorance of 
costs and ignorance of costs is based on poor cost 
accounting. 

A nation-wide movement is on foot, led by the 
Federal Trade Commission, to put standardized 
cost accounting methods into practice in every 
factory and store in the United States. The 
printers are one jump ahead of this procession, for 
we already have a standard cost system which is 
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beginning to be widely used and that is pointed to 
as a model for other industries to copy. 

And right here in Wisconsin we are not only 
ahead of the procession in this big movement, but 
so far ahead that we will have to wait to let the 
band catch up. Nowhere else has it been made so 
easy or inexpensive for a printer or publisher to 
adopt cost finding methods. Your University 
Extension Division has put a man on the job to 
install a cost finding system for you and show you 
how to use it. Your own organizations are furnish- 
ing the books and paying traveling expenses of the 
university man and are charging you only enough 
to cover the cost outside of that assumed by the 
university. Cost system installation at such a 
nominal cost has not been available before. It’s a 
great opportunity. Don’t neglect it. Let me hear 
from you. I was put on the job to serve the pub- 
lishers and printers of Wisconsin and | am ready to 
do my best for you, to work with you for the ad- 
vancement of our great industry. 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE NEWS NOTES 
Thirty-second Annual Convention 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 
United Typothetae of America will be held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, September 23, 24 and 25. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Sinton. This year’s convention 1s 
to be a most important one in which all printers will 
be interested because of existing conditions in the 
industry due to the war. A most cordial invitation 
is extended to printers everywhere to attend this 
convention. Cincinnati is centrally located and is 
an ideal city for a business convention, such as the 
thirty-second will be. Make your plans now to 
attend, for it will benefit you greatly after hearing 
the addresses and discussions on the problems facing 
the printer today. Don’t forget the dates. Sep- 
tember 23rd, 24th and 25th, at Cincinnati. 

Many requests are being made of national head- 
quarters United Typothetae of America for more 
information pertaining to the Standard Accounting 
System for printers. Briefly, the accounting system 
has been devised by the committee on education 
along practical, common sense lines to interlock with 
the Standard Cost Finding System. A treatise and 
all the blanks, actual size, have been prepared, con- 
veniently bound, and may be purchased from the 
national office of the United Typothetae of America, 
550 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, for $25.00 per 
set. 

A Standard Cost Finding System treatise will be 
mailed to any printer, without charge, if he will 
address his request to United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica headquarters, Chicago. Those printers who 
are not now operating a cost system, are walking on 
thin ice. To know your costs is of greater impor- 
tance today than at any other time in the history 


of the printing business. The United Typothetae 
of America will get you started in the proper 
direction by sending you, free, a treatise on cost 
accounting. Now, will you send for it? 

The Style Book and General Information, issued 
by the United Typothetae of America, is a most 
important and valuable book of instructions 
for compositors, proofreaders and_ stenographers. 
Copies may be purchased from headquarters, 
United Typothetae of America, 550 Transportation 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Production recording is an interesting subject, 
particularly if you have a copy of the book issued 
by the United Typothetae of America entitled 
“Classification of Bindery Operations and Operation 
Numbers.” This book gives a clear demonstration 
of what may be accomplished in the way of bindery 
production recording. It is a practical treatise on 
the subject of bindery output. If members of the 
United Typothetae of America want this treatise 
they can obtain it from the national office of the 
Typothetae, Chicago. 

Estimators and salesmen will find that they can 
use to advantage the Standard Price List issued by 
the United Typothetae of America. The list is a 
convenient one, full of valuable information. Thou- 
sands are in use throughout this country and Canada. 
They may be purchased from the United Typothetae 
of America office at Chicago. 


The Composite Statement of Cost of Production 
for 1917, issued by the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica, 1s nearing completion. There is yet time for 
United Typothetae of America members to submit 
their statement for the past year and have it in- 
cluded in the report. Those who would enjoy this 
privilege must act quickly. 

The Decalcomania window sign of the Typothe- 
tae emblem is making its appearance in rapidly 
increasing numbers throughout the country. All 
members of the United Typothetae of America 
should have this emblem on their street window to 
let the public know that their business is safe- 
guarded by the ethics of the national association of 
the printing industry. Signs may be purchased 
through local Typothetae associations or direct 
from the United Typothetae of America at Chicago. 
The price is 50 cents each. 

Mental food is good for every person. To keep 
up with the procession of successful men it is essen- 
tial that some line of study be developed con- 
tinuously. Estimators and salesmen of the pro- 
gressive type are always willing to learn. The 
courses in estimating and selling, which may be 
studied by correspondence, will help men specializing 
in these lines in the printing business. The United 
Typothetae of America offers these correspondence 
courses at a minimum fee. Full particulars fur- 
nished from headquarters, United Typothetae of 
America, to those interested. 
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DENVER NOTES 


Six press feeders employed at the Denver office 
of the Western Newspaper Union demanded $2.00 
a week increase in their wages on May 28th, and 
when it was refused they declined to work. The 
press feeders scale was revised last September and 
a three-year agreement entered into with the union. 
The strike of the men in the W. N. U. office was 
not in any way with the sanction of the officers of 
the union. Some inconvenience was experienced 
in getting men to fill the place of the strikers, but 
with the co-operation of other houses the work that 
had to be gotten out on time was run off. For 
some time past there has been some unrest among 
the feeders owing, it is reported, to an agitator 
hailing from the east whose utterances savor of the 
propaganda of the I. W. W. 

Otto Thum of the Union Publishing Company 
was the orator at the Memorial services held 
Decoration Day by the Denver Typographical 
Union. Mr. Thum is one of the oldest members of 
the local union and is prominent in all organization 
work, including the Denver Typothetae. 

The printers of Denver are looking forward to a 
busy time when some of the railway tariff work 
comes up for reprinting with the increases. Some 
of the houses have been heavy sufferers on account 
of the order that no advertising matter should be 
printed. In one particular case over 50 per cent 
of the work usually done was taken away from 
the office. This made a big gap to be filled with 
other work and for a time competition ran keen and 
the customer benefited to a very great extent. 
Running the presses for the sake of seeing the 
wheels run round has been found an expensive 
luxury. 

There is a scarcity of good help in all departments 
in Denver print shops. At the present time Secre- 
tary H. Allen of the Typothetae has calls for press- 
men, compositors, and rulers and bindery help of 
various kinds. It is difficult to fill the vacancies as 
they occur. 

Robert J. Williams of the American Printing 
Company, who is secretary of the Kiwanis organiza- 
tion in Denver, is spending six weeks in the east and 
took in the annual convention of the Kiwanis 
at Providence during the latter part of June. 

Louis Metzger, who for nine years was a salesman 
with the Smith-Brooks Company and resigned that 
position a month ago in order to go on the stock- 
selling proposition with the Pan Motor Company, 
has returned to Denver and become associated with 
the Globe Printing Company, as vice-president. 
It is understood that Mr. Metzger gave up his 
connection with the motor company when the 
government denied the representatives the privilege 
to sell stock throughout Montana, which state Mr. 
Metzger had been allotted by the Pan Motor 
Company. 


R. W. Bradford of the Bradford Publishing Co. 
is on a fishing expedition with a congenial party at 
Gunnison. He has promised all his friends a 
regular shipment of mountain trout while he is 
away: 

The threatened difficulty with the cylinder press 
feeders in Denver is likely to be straightened out 
satisfactorily. The union has used its best en- 
deavors to get those men who refused to work at the 
scale of $19.00 a week back to their positions until 
the matter has been satisfactorily adjusted under 
the terms of the agreement entered into last October 
for three years. The president of the Press Feeders 
Union No. 14, R. G. Mills, together with the agent, 
T. P. Rodgers, conferred with Messrs. Orville L. 
Smith and T. K. Wonderly, representing the em- 
ploying printers, on June I|th, and put forth the 
argument as to why the feeders were asking for a 
$5.00 a week increase. High cost of food staples and 
other commodities was used as a specific argument 
for 30 per cent increase in wages, and after hearing 
the men the committee of the employers said they 
were to report back to the closed shop division of 
the local Typothetae and use their best endeavors 
to have the controversy adjusted to the satisfaction 


of all. 


WISCONSIN NEWS 


Newton H. Ingersoll, editor of the Daily Dis- 
patch at Brainerd, Minn., and postmaster of Brainerd 
for fourteen years, died May 2Ist. He took sick 
suddenly while working in his war garden. He 
formerly edited papers at Stevens Point, Wis., and 
Columbus, Wis. 


The State Printing Board, on May 21st, awarded 
the contract for publishing the Supreme Court pro- 
ceedings to the Banta Publishing Co., of Menasha, 
the lowest of three bidders. 


R. C. Pitkin, editor of the Tri-County Review, 
at Lone Rock, Wis., was killed during the cyclone 
which hit that village on May 2Ist. His office was 
on the second floor of the bank building which 
collapsed when the storm struck. He was caught 
in the stairway on his way down. 


AUCTION SALE 


Paper valued at $150,000.00 will be sold at auction 
by the Underwriters Salvage Co., acting in the in- 
terest of the fire insurance companies whose 
adjusters took it over from Beecher, Peck & Lewis, 
wholesalers, Detroit, Mich. This stock is in fine 
condition; has complete lines as to sizes, weights and 
colors of papers used by printers of any class of 
work. Notice of this sale appears in this issue 
and should be of interest to all. 


(\ 
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Photo-Engravers Convention 


HE twenty-second annual convention of the 

International Association of Manufacturing 

Photo-Engravers was called to order as sched- 

uled, Thursday, June 20th, 10:00 a. m., by Chas. 

J. Doyle, chairman of the Detroit Photo-Engravers 

Association, in the large meeting hall of the Hotel 
Tuller. 

The opening formalities consisted of addresses of 
welcome by Mrs. William Hensler, The Honorable 
Oscar V. Marx, mayor of Detroit, State Senator 
Harry White for the Michigan Photo-Engravers 
Association, Joseph Mack for the Allied Printing 
Industries of Detroit, and President E. C. Miller, 
J. A. M. P. E., E. W. Houser and Chas. Stinson, who 
replied in behalf of the association and the visitors. 

The officers’ reports, compiled in a pamphlet of 
thirty-eight pages, were read and created a decided 
impression on the minds of the audience. These 
reports amply demonstrated the seriousness of the 
situation and the clarity of vision and power of 
analysis possessed by the men in charge of the 
affairs of the photo-engraving industry. 

Aside from the routine work of the convention, 
the discussions had upon all important topics proved 
of great interest and were participated in by prac- 
tically every member. Everyone seemed to feel 
that he was a part of the convention and all appeared 
to be willing to contribute in thought and words to 
the success of the industry. 

Among the most important addresses made were 
the following: 

‘The Problem of Materials,’ by A. J. Newton, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester. 

“The Problem of Labor,’’ by Chas. A. Stinson, 
Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia. 

“The Problem of Business,’ by E. W. Houser, 
Barnes-Crosby Co., Chicago, and Roger Cunning- 
ham, Teachenor-Bartberger Co., Kansas City. 

“The Problem of Prices,’ by Adolph Schuetz, 
Sterling Eng. Co., New York, and F. W. Gage, Gage 
Printing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“Establishing Our Rights under State Law,’’ 
by Chas. A. Brodek, counselor-at-law, New York, 
and J. L. Corley, counselor-at-law, St. Louis. 

“Defining Our Rights under Federal Law,’ by 
Louis Flader, Commissioner, I. A. M. P. E. 

“The Necessity of Proper Accounting Methods,” 
by Joseph Mack, Jos. Mack Printing House, Inc., 
Detroit. 

“The Question of Credits and Collections in 
War Time,” by E. A. LeGros, The Franklin Co., 
Chicago. 


“The Necessity of Cost Finding,” by M. J. 
Colgan, Colgan Engraving Co., New York, and 
N. T. Mears, Buckbee-Mears Co., St. Paul. 

The war service committee’s report, made by 
President E. C. Miller of the I. A. M. P. E., was 
pronounced by all as the most remarkable document 
ever presented concerning the photo-engraving 
industry. It was received with tremendous ap- 
plause and ordered printed in full in the convention 
records and to be issued also in pamphlet form. 

The international association, through its officers, 
published a pamphlet containing the estimating 
exercises which appeared monthly in the Photo- 
Engravers Bulletin during the past year. These were 
distributed to the convention visitors and aroused 
a great deal of appreciative and favorable comment. 

Another progressive step, and one of great im- 
portance, was the preparation and issuance in 
pamphlet form of a complete accounting system 
suitable for photo-engravers, drafted by Robert 
McIntosh & Co., certified public accountants, for 
the international association. This was also given 
to the visitors printed in permanent booklet form. 

The most interesting and important work of the 
convention was the discussion of the cost committee's 
report, which dealt with the cost of production 
during the twelve months ending May 31, 1918, and 
which demonstrated beyond a doubt that the cost 
of photo-engravings was mounting steadily and that 
the standard scale as now constituted was inade- 
quate to meet the new cost conditions. An evening 
session was held and the subject was discussed from 
every angle by all those present. A secret ballot 
was taken on which everyone had an opportunity 
to express his personal views on the question of 
revising the figures on the standard scale. The 
result of the secret ballot was unanimously in favor 
of revision. 

It was finally decided unanimously that the 
standard scale be revised on the following basis: 

Square Finish Halftones—Minimum charge (five 
square inches), $3.00. 

Zinc Etchings—Miminum charge (five square 
inches), $2.00. 

The succeeding figures on the standard scale to 
be computed on the following basis: 

Square Finish Halftones—$2.50 plus 10 cents 
per square inch, up to 50 square inches, over 50 
square inches 15 cents per square inch. 

Zinc Etchings—$1.6624 plus 678 cents per 
square inch, up to 50 square inches, over 50 square 
inches 10 cents per square inch. 
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The new rate for zinc etchings is based upon the 
fact, well known for years, that zinc etchings cost 
two-thirds as much as square finish halftones. 
Although this cost fact has been known for years, 
especially to all those who operate cost systems, this 
is the first time in the history of the business that 
the cost of zinc etchings has been taken into con- 
sideration in establishing a selling price. 

The cost committee was instructed to prepare 
the revised standard scale, this latter to become 
effective September |, 1918. 

The scarcity of labor came in for considerable 
discussion, and the restrictions placed by the govern- 
ment upon certain materials was also considered. 
A special committee was appointed to engage in 
research work and to find substitutes for unusually 
expensive, restricted and unobtainable materials 
and to encourage and pass upon all inventions of 
interest to the trade. 

The cost committee was instructed to encourage 
cost finding and to gather statistics pertaining to the 
cost of production covering an immense quantity 
of plates for the purpose of determining at all times 
in the future, a selling price fair alike to the producer 
and the consumer. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President—E. C. Miller, Chicago. 

First Vice-President—Adolph Schuetz, NewYork. 

Second Vice-President—Chas. A. Stinson, Phila- 
delphia. 

Secretary-Treasurer — J. C. Bragdon, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Executive Committee—F. W. Gage, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; N. T. Mears, St. Paul, Minn.; Roger 
Cunningham, Kansas City, Mo.; P. T. Blogg, 
Baltimore, Md., and Geo. K. Hebb, Detroit, Mich. 

The above list of officers includes the re-election 
of all former officers and Messrs. Gage and Blogg 
of the executive committee. This demonstrates, as 
nothing else can, the esteem in which the officers 
are held by the members and the appreciation shown 
for their past efforts. 

The dues of the organization were raised to meet 
the rising expenses connected with growing activities 
to $1.50 per journeyman per quarter. 

The name of the organization was changed to 
The American Photo-Engravers Association. 

From the standpoint of attendance, the Detroit 
convention was one of the largest of all. Over 230 
ladies and gentlemen registered from fifty different 
cities reaching from coast to coast. One hundred 
and fifteen individual firms were represented by 
one or more persons. Complete harmony marked 
every act of the convention and the novelty of hold- 
ing a convention ina dry’’ town, together with the 
spirit of the times, brought about a complete and 
prompt attendance at every session. Never did a 
gathering of photo-engravers show such a desire to 
accomplish its work thoroughly and without loss 


of time. From the above it must not be inferred 
that the social features were entirely forgotten. 
The Detroit photo-engravers acquitted themselves 
nobly in dispensing a brand of hospitality all their 
own. There were theater parties for the ladies, 
shopping tours, sightseeing tours and all the little 
personal niceties and touches that go so far to make 
a visit enjoyable. Social events included an auto- 
mobile trip through and around the city, in which all 
participated, and the banquet at the Hotel Tuller, 
at which the guests were entertained by toasts and 
addresses made by the leaders of the industry and 
during which Mr. Edgar A. Guest, the celebrated 
poet and journalist of Detroit, regaled his audience 
and moved them from laughter to tears and back 
again, with recitations of his own compositions. 

The Detroit convention was a marked success 
and everyone attending it went away with a better 
appreciation of the service rendered by his industry 
to the public at large, a higher appreciation of the 
value of organization and with an inspiration to 
help others by helping himself. 


BEN FRANKLIN ON SPELLING 

The great philosopher-printer was perhaps the 
greatest and most persistent letter-writer the world 
has ever known. Among those who replied to his 
letters with more or less regularity was his sister 
Jane—Jane Mecom, wife of Edward Mecom and 
mother of Ben Mecom, whom Franklin set up in 
business as a printer at Antigua, West Indies—and 
even Jane said she would write oftener but she 
dreaded his opinion of her bad spelling. 

This particular printer replied: ‘You need not 
be concern'd, in writing to me, about your bad 
Spelling; for, in my Opinion, as our Alphabet now 
Stands, the bad Spelling, or what is call’d so, is 
generally the best, as conforming to the sound of the 
Letters and of the Words. To give you an In- 
stance: A Gentleman receiving a Letter, in which 
were these Words—Not finding Brown at hom | 
delivard your meseg to his yf. The Gentleman 
called his Lady to help him read it. They pick’d 
out the meaning of all but the yf, which they could 
not understand. They call’d Betty the Chamber- 
maid, who said: “Why, yf spells Wife; what else 
could it spell?’ And indeed, it is a much better 
method of spelling Wife, than by doubleyou, i, f, e, 
which in reality spells doubleyifey.”’ 


LOCAL TYPOTHETAE ASSOCIATIONS ARE 
SPRINGING UP 

Through the activities of the field staff of the 
United Typothetae of America, local Typothetae 
associations are springing up in many sections of the 
country. The time seems to be ripe for organization 
and printers are awake to its possibilities. The 
steadily increasing membership roll of the Typothe- 
tae is evidence of the fact that printers want or- 
ganization and want it now. 


a aiteheth 
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Many a train of thought carries no freight. 


A printer should not waste his time taking hints. 

It is the will and not the gift that makes the 
giver. 

Some printers cant even hope to have brain 
fever. 

To the printer who sits and waits there comes— 
old age. 


The seeds of discontentment will take root in 
any soil. 

There is reason in all things but not in all 
printers. 


Most printers know exactly what other printers 


should do. 


Some printers make friends and others make 
them tired. 

A good many printers have lofty aims but they 
are poor shots. 

The next thing to having a thing is to know 
where to get it. 

Ants preach frugality, but if you notice they 
don’t say a word. 

Happiness is where we find it and not always 
where we seek it. 

A very poor sort of a printer may be wealthy if 
he has the money. 


In some social circles only printers with an in- 
come can come in. 

A promising young printer is good, but a paying 
one is much better. 


Some printers attempt to cure the blues by 
painting things red. 


Experience is a wise teacher but her bills run 
awfully high at times. 

Nobody can be truly courteous on the left hand 
and crusty on the right. 

Narrow-minded printers seldom travel in ‘the 
straight and narrow path. 

When a printer loses confidence in himself he 
makes the vote unanimous. 


Good reading acts upon the mind like polish on 
the furniture in your house. 

Opportunity is more often made by a wise 
printer than found by a fool. 

Lack of originality in some printers’ conversation 
displays their good judgment. 

Any printer can take a well trodden road, but it 
takes courage to be a pioneer. 


Unless you are tired of a friend don't give him 
your candid opinion about himself. 


Knowledge is like a fire, it must first be kindled 
and then the flame will increase. 


Lack of knowledge hinders printers less than 
lack of interest in their profession. 


Look out for the ax the supply man has to grind 
when he begins to jolly the printer. 

Hope is a much over-estimated word; it is a 
desire accompanied with expectation. 


The day on which a printer gets control of him- 
self is a big day on the personal calendar. 


“Ability amounts to but little until one has the 
knowledge of experience.” —Van Amburgh. 


Printers could learn a great many things if they 
didn’t imagine’ that they already knew them. 

Many a printer has been compelled to make 
himself a nuisance in order to attract attention. 


A printer should take life easy during the hot 
weather and insure the undertaker taking a rest. 


The successful printer says: “My success is due 
to the fact that at night I store my mind and during 
the day mind my store.’ 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES [_ omen 


Paper Cutters 
Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 


Portland Multiple Punches 
“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” Golding Machinery 


Hamilton Wood Goods 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 


HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR Metal Leads & Slugs 


Metal Furniture 


PRINTING PLANTS Brass Rule 


ARE TIMESAVERS 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 
Houses of the AMERICAN TyPpE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


THE NEWEST LINE 


Numbering Machines 
Angle Ink Knives 


American Type Founders Co. American Plate Brushes 


Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


All-Brass Galleys 
BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND _ ST.LOUIS LOS ANGELES P dSteel S Gall 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO Tessed oteel otorage alleys 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 
MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 


THE MISTAKES IN THE PAY-ROLL 


Come from figuring the lost time and the overtime. 


BENEDICT’S WAGE TABLES 
FOR A 48-HOUR WEEK 


Pay at $32.50 Per Week. 


Pa] 1s85|47| 31.e2[i0| 12] 
Ps} 2.0s|46| si.14/15| 16] 


| 4| 2.70 | 45| 30.46] 20[ .22]| An entirely different pay-roll Calculator—are the best time 
| 5| 3.38 | 44| 29.79[ 25/28] and money savers ever offered for making up pay-rolls. 
| 6| 4.06| 43] 20.11] 30| _.33 | anh i" eral f 
ey are more convenient than a book, cover more frac- 
| 8|_5.41| 41| 27.76] 40| .45] tions of time and rates of pay than any other wage tables. 
pe ea 40 OS AA A simple loose leaf device consisting of 48 cards, 24x4 
inches, printed in two colors, covering 96 rates of wages, 
“25.05 from $3.00 to $50.00 per week, and giving the amount due for 
24.37 five and six-minute periods to a full week, and for overtime— 
He ioe Se eee ef 801 at time and one-half—up to nine hours. 
10.1 ; ; 

Only one rate of pay can be seen at a time. Mistakes 
17 are practically impossible. Select the rates needed for your 
pay-roll and you have a pay-roll calculator condensed to the 
Se ae eet aet Bost 4 | 4.08 limit of usefulness with nothing wanting. 

| 13.64| 20| 19.63] 6 | 5.07] 
eet eae | a8 |i 95 [er |ieion Put up in a neat case. PRICE $2.00. Send your order to the 
|24/ 16.25] 25| 16.92[ 9 [ 9.14) 


732 Federal Street CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1918, by George H. Benedict 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Pilfering Help 


and annoying than for a printer to de- 

liberately pilfer help from a competitor. 
The practice is preached against as one of the 
cardinal principles of all organizations. There is 
no set of by-laws and constitutions that does not set 
out in unmistakable terms how necessary it is that 
this phase of organization work should be observed. 
In spite of this we venture to say that hardly a day 
goes by in any city possessing an organization in 
which the secretary is not called up with reference 
to some printer trying to get help away from one 
of his competitors. Investigation shows it is not 
always found that what the employee says is gospel 
truth. Often we find an instance such as happened 
only the other day. A Gordon pressman in a 
western city announced that he was able to get 
$2.50 a week more at another shop. ‘Go to it, 
brother,” said the proprietor, “I’m paying you over 
the scale now. I wish you all kinds of success.’ 
This was on Friday evening. On Monday he was 
passing through the shop and noticed the man still 
at work. On making inquiries he found that the 
bluff had been run without success. 


S hae is really nothing more contemptible 


However, where there are several cases like the 
one given there are a score where the men are de- 
liberately pilfered. Salesmen are taken more often 
than any other class of help. It seems that a good 
many of these “gentlemen” are content to stay with 
some firms and after becoming familiar with the 
customers of the house they are working for de- 
liberately market their knowledge of their em- 
ployer’s trade to their own selfish advantage. They 
connive with the other printer and after agreeing 
with each other as to the price, the employer of the 
man is advised of the contemplated change. If the 
printer is wise he will let a man of that caliber go. 
But, nevertheless, it is annoying that such a con- 
dition of affairs can be brought about. The fault 
may, of course, be directly traceable to the salesman 
himself. He may be of such a caliber that it 1s just 
as well for his employer to let him go, but there is 
no excuse for the other printer who bargains for his 
services. Usually the man misrepresents his capa- 
bilities and the new employer gets what he deserves 
—a lemon. There are, of course, circumstances 
which warrant a salesman wanting to make a change. 
There are employing printers who do not deserve 
to have any consideration shown them. ‘They are 
selfish and not willing to give credit where credit is 
due; but they are in the minority, as is well known. 


Speaking of salesmen generally, it is a moot 
question whether the printing business at the present 
time could not well dispense with at least 50 per 
cent of those who are merely order takers. Price 
with them is the only factor that gets them what 
little work they do write up for their employer. 
The writer can truthfully depict a condition of 
chaos in a certain city that has been brought about 
by this pilfering of help among the salesmen. A 
fierce enmity has sprung up between two houses, the 
largest of their kind, and this bad feeling is con- 
tinually kept alive by the salesmen who have been 
filched from time to time by both of these houses. 
The idea in view is always to secure inside infor- 
mation as to what is going on in the rival establish- 
ments. What is the result? The customer is 
getting the advantage all the time and the wily 
purchasing agent is laughing up his sleeve at the 
fact of being able to work one house against the other. 
It was done to the writers knowledge to the 
extent of $500 on an order that did not run over 
$1,500 in volume. What is more, the salesman who 
secured the order thinks he is a smart fellow and 
takes sweet unction to his soul that he had a good 
week when he included the sale in his volume of 
business done. 


But let us not get off the track of our subject— 
the pilfering end of the situation. It is lamentable 
that there is so much of it. At the present time 
there seems only one reason why a man seeks to 
make a change, and that is he is after more money. 
The mental attitude of the employer is to act and 
then regret to his competitor later that his foreman 
or superintendent acted without his knowledge. As 
our readers are aware, this is an excuse that is poor 
and does not do anything but make the situation 
worse. here are very few printers who are not 
consulted on the employment of help. If they are 
not then they should get busy right away, and be 
familiar with working conditions in their shop. 


With the shortage of help as is the case at the 
present time, no new man or woman should be 
employed without the strictest investigation by the 
proprietor. An effort should be made to find out 
if the employee is from another firm. A war between 
shops on the help question will lead nowhere except 
to the advantage of the employee. The printer 
who is guilty of pilfering help must remember that 
two can play at the game, and that the boomerang 
always comes back generally with a sickening thud. 
Some are apt to think that it makes no difference if 
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a press feeder or errand boy is taken. The principle 
is just the same and the practice must be dis- 
couraged. The conditions under which we operate 
today are so changing that the employing printer 
must tote fair to his competitor on all matters, 
especially on the help problem. If he doesn’t then 
he must expect reprisals. And they are expensive! 

Co-operation on the matter of the employment 
of help is demanded of all employers and the dis- 
regard of the ethics laid down should be punishable. 
What that punishment shall be is difficult to say, 
but depend upon it there will be a day of reckoning 
for the man who is so blind to his own interests as 
to ignore the courtesies which are due his fellow 
members of the trade to which he aspires to be an 
ornament. Man cannot live for himself alone, 
neither cana printer. Neither can he be big enough 
to be independent. There is no such thing as 
independence, especially in these days when we do 
not know with any degree of certainty what the 
morrow will bring forth. It therefore behooves all 
to co-operate in all matters, especially in the em- 
ployment of help of all classes from the office boy 
to the superintendent. There is no place for the 
printer who seeks to be smart at the expense of his 
fellows. Mutuality is the watchword, and honesty 
with your competitor should be the aim of the busi- 
ness world of today. Why shouldn’t the printer 
lead, not trail? 


DIES AT A RIPE OLD AGE 


Daniel Ross Cameron, formerly of Cameron, 
Amberg & Co., printer and stationers, Chicago, died 
at Altadena, Cal., June 26th. He was born in 
August, 1836, at Summerstown, Canada, leaving 
there with his parents in 1850 for Fort Covington, 
N. Y., at which place he went into business nine 
years later. In 1863 he removed to Chicago and 
entered the employ of Culver, Page & Hoyne. He 
formed the firm of Cameron, Amberg & Co. in 1870, 
retiring several years ago and going to dwell in 
California. For fifteen years he was a member of 
the Chicago Board of Education, serving two terms 
as president. He was an Episcopalian and held 
membership in Chicago Athletic Association, the 
Iroquois Club and St. Andrew’s Society. 


WAGES ADVANCED IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


The War Labor Board awarded an increase of 
10 cents an hour to workers in the wood pulp and 
newsprint paper industry June 28th, the advance 
affecting nineteen companies and eight unions. 
Equal pay is to be given men and women doing the 
same work. The board also recommended that the 
Federal Trade Commission reconsider newsprint 
paper prices to determine whether there should be 
a further increase to cover the advanced cost of 
production, the minimum of 3.1 cents per pound 


having been fixed June 19th. 


TO ABOLISH COMMERCIAL BRIBERY 
The Federal Trade Commission has asked 


Congress to enact a law to prohibit not only the 
giving and offering, but the acceptance and solici- 
tation of any gift or other consideration by an 
employee as an inducement or reward for doing any 
act in relation to his employers’ affairs or business, 
or for showing or forbearing to show favor or dis- 
favor to any person in relation to his principals’ or 
employers’ affairs or business; also to prohibit the 
giving of any such gifts or other considerations to 
members of the agent’s or employee’s family or to 
any other person for his use or benefit, direct or 
indirect. The commission says investigation has 
revealed commercial bribery to be general through- 
out many industries, and particularly “on the part 
of concerns in introducing the goods and wares of 
German firms.’ Corrupt employees are declared 
to have extorted as high as 20 per cent of the value 
of the goods sold by playing one salesman against 
another. Fourteen states have laws against the 
evil. 


ENGLISH PRINTERS FACE PAPER 
SCARCITY 


In 1917 the paper mills and dealers of Great 
Britain were directed to allot customers a percentage 
by weight based on the previous volume of business. 
The British and Colonial Printer says they made no 
great effort to adhere to the terms of the order and 
got along fairly well. It warns printers now if they 
rely on a repetition they will very shortly receive 
a most rude shock, because the quantity of paper 
will be drastically limited to the maximum allowed 
and they may not be able to get that. It asserts 
some printers are taking new customers and accept- 
ing inflated orders, and may suffer in consequence. 

Another trouble to overcome is the decision of 
the Ministry of Munitions not to allow metal for 
making ink tins and drums, suggesting their preser- 
vation for further use. By scraping them and 
cleaning with oil and taking care of the lids they 
may be returned and refilled as needed. 


THE FOREMAN OF TODAY 


An English writer says of the successful foreman 
of today: “He must have the absolute confidence 
of his employers—this is imperative. Without it 
he can do nothing. If he cannot get this confidence, 
how can he gain the esteem of his men? He must 
be a capable, resourceful man, tactful with his 
subordinates, able to understand their technical 
difficulties, and they must feel that they can turn 
instinctively to him for counsel and guidance. 
This high standard means brains, energy, and 
experience, and all three must be liberally paid for. 
The post of responsibility is no sinecure when faith- 


fully filled.” 
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A correspondent writes as follows: 

‘The purchasers of printing are still milking the 
printer of his time, which is as good as money. 
Recently in Colorado a new $2,000,000 hotel was 
erected and furnished for tourists and health seekers 
in a well known resort. The building is equipped 
with every convenience, and no expense has been 
spared to make it up to date in every respect. 
After the architect had laid his plans and the 
hostelry was nearly ready for occupancy by guests, 
the question of the purchase of stationery and other 
printing requirements came up for consideration. 
Altogether just over $1,000 worth of printing was 
necessary for the equipment of the hotel, and it is 
hardly conceivable, yet true, that no less than 
twenty-two printers were asked to figure on this 
particular part of the contract. The management 
did not hesitate to ask for sketches for lithographed 
stationery, and also for representatives of firms in 
various cities to travel in some instances hundreds 
of miles to get their bids filed. 

“Of course the lowest figure was accepted, and 
the most surprising thing is that the majority of the 
twenty-two firms were foolish enough to go to 
expense in order to bid upon their work. 

“The absurdity of the whole thing is intensified 
by the anxiety of printers to go to expense on such 
a proposition. The cost of printing to the manage- 
ment of this hotel was infinitesimal compared with 
the expense of building and equipping, yet only one 
architect was considered, and only three construction 
firms were asked to make bids, and then it is re- 
ported that the question of price did not altogether 
decide who should be awarded the contract. 

‘Is it not time that the printers get next to them- 
selves and lend some dignity to their profession by 
showing a disinclination to scramble for work of 
this character? As it was, each printer kept to 
himself the fact that he had been asked to bid on 
this work, and much money could have been saved 
to the industry if a spirit of co-operation had been 
evinced and the secretary of the local organization 
nearest to the hotel had been informed of the 
desire of the management requiring this work. 
As it was, each printer hugged himself tight with 
the supreme thought that he was the only one in on 
the proposition, and hundreds of dollars were lost 
to the trade by this want of mutual help. The 
order has been divided up between a few firms who 
are doing the work practically without a margin of 
5 per cent profit.”’ 

This is only another example which the Ben 
Franklin Monthly has been trying to correct ever 
since its initial publication. In order to place the 
printing industry upon its proper plane, the members 
of the craft have got to co-operate and do every- 
thing in their power to help one another. Organi- 
zation of the proper kind is not for the purpose of 
price fixing, but for removing some of the abuses to 


which our particular industry is heir. The instance 
given above is only one of many that occur every 
day in the year, and, as our correspondent suggests, 
it can only be remedied by a closer union of brother- 
hood among the various printers of the craft. 


THE NEW POSTAL RATES 

The first day of July brought the radical departure 
in second-class mailing rates by charging according 
to the zone method, despite the protests of many 
who are deeply interested. The Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary said recently that besides the desire to secure 
a greater revenue for the government, it was aimed 
to protect the country daily and weekly newspapers 
in their legitimate circulation fields. It also as- 
serted the law would benefit many large daily papers 
by reducing magazine advertising competition. 

The real point at issue is whether the people gain 
or lose as a whole. Elements in the change that 
cannot be analyzed with accuracy give cause for 
doubt whether the results even commercially will 
be as favorable to the government or anyone else 
as hoped for, while from the educational standpoint 
it certainly looks questionable. However, organiza- 
tion or association periodicals and newspapers from 
which no private stockholder or individual profits, 
get a rate of 14 cents a pound the first year and 

+ cents afterward, regardless of zones. 


These are the rates for publications: 
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Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Republic of Panama, 
Canal Zone and all United States possessions are 
included in the eighth zone; but second-class mail 
for Canada, except daily newspapers, must have 
postage stamps on at the rate of | cent for each four 
ounces. 

The free-in-county privilege remains. 

The extra charge for advertisements does not 
apply where not more than 5 per cent of the space 
is occupied by advertising. 

Publishers have to measure the amount of ad- 
vertising and reading matter in each issue and state 
the proportions. The postmaster general may 
require publishers to separate their mail into zones, 
as the rate applies to the bulk and not to individual 
packages. 


Some printers are hopelessly dishonest, especially 
when they rob themselves of profits in order to get 
a job. 
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Why work against each other 
In strife for lowest bid? 
You'll strike a swift toboggan 
The same as others did. 


The printer you compete with 
Must live as well as you; 

If neither knows his business 
The outlook’s surely blue. 


Don’t let the buyer skin you— 
For that’s his little game; 

He has you guess the figures— 
You take the loser’s blame. 


Learn fully what you're doing; 
All costs keep up to date, 
Don’t wait until tomorrow, 
For that may be too late. 


The more there are united, 
All working with a will, 
The less the chance of failure 


When each shall orders fill. 


Give credit to your leaders; 
Don’t let them do it all— 

‘Tis far too great a burden 
And thus your cause may fall. 


So quickly get together, 
Each do his share in full, 

Bend down to oars in earnest, 
And pull, pull, pull! 


DON’T TAX PRINTING TOO HEAVILY 


“In the census tables printing ranks third,’ 
says Charles Francis in Printing for Profit, “though 
the United States Census Bureau has for some years 
classed it as the sixth manufacturing industry. 
This comesfrom crediting meat packing andslaughter- 
ing with the value of the animals slaughtered, and 
foundries and machine shops, lumber and timber 
on the same plan, but excluding paper and pulp 
from printing and publishing. The latter’s im- 
portance to the country is indicated by the volume 
attained when considered in connection with the 
results in the education of the people. Russia has 
proved to be such a peaceable land that the old fear 
of its becoming militarily aggressive had its only 
foundation in the dominance of an autocratic 
government and the ignorance and subservience of 
the people. Had that country possessed the pro- 
portion of printing to its population that we have, 
the people's rule would have come much sooner and 
the present distressing conditions could not have 
obtained. Hence the need for thorough considera- 
tion before levying taxes—and increased postal 


rates are taxes—which may largely reduce the 
number of publications. Newspapers which are 
strongly entrenched financially will not be badly 
hurt, but some of these are not the best educators, 
their attitude at times tending to violence because 
they are felt to be so unfair. It is the smaller and 
weaker publications which will find existence the 
most difficult, especially in these days of high costs. 
These furnish a vent for opinions aside from war 
that are better openly expressed than suppressed. 
There are also many of limited circulation that 
contain valuable informative matter which advance 
the interests of the nation. ‘Their existence tends 
to general reading and the improvement of the 
standard of life. For this reason it is unwise to 
draw the line against anything that is law-abiding, 
whether it be done directly or indirectly by taxation. 
It is particularly essential in these days that the 
people should understand the difference between 
liberty and license. There is a possibility that the 
amount gained by advanced postal rates will be 
infinitesimal in proportion to what is lost in conse- 
quence. Be sure a mistake isn’t made.” 


HOW WIDE THE MEASURE SHOULD BE 

Lines too great a width are not so easy to read, 
and for this reason calculations have been made 
which show the sizes of type and the limit of meas- 
urement as follows: 5-point, 14 picas; 5!4-point, 
16; 6-point, 18; 8-point, 19 to 26; 10 or 12-point, 36. 
The average thickness of type is the guide, and 
paper and color of ink have to be taken into con- 
sideration; also leads and spacing. Advertisers who 
use much small type decrease their chances of 
publicity, because in this busy world few care to 
spend the necessary time to read it. Printers who 
have any option on the size of type and the measures 
should not forget these points, because the satis- 
faction of customers with results means future orders. 


BEWARE, OF SCARCITY. OF COAL 

When winter comes again anyone who failed to 
supply the need for coal cannot complain of lack 
of warning. Much publicity has been given to the 
probability of shortage. Already a list of forty-five 
industries has been made to which priority is to be 
given in coal orders. The list includes newspapers 
and periodicals, but not general printing. It was 
feared that because the manufacturers of news- 
print paper were not granted fuel priority the lack 
of paper might stop publication, but the Priority 
Board of the War Industries has decided to include 
these where proof is furnished they are entitled to 
it, each plant to be dealt with separately. This 
emphasizes the point that lines are to be sharply 
drawn as to what is essential in printing as well as 
other business activities. 


Give the average printer the opportunity on a 
catalogue price and he will make a chump of himself. 


Here and There 


Ernst Hertzberg, senior member of Ernst 
Hertzberg & Sons, bookbinders, Chicago, died at 
his home in Park Ridge, June 25th. 


The deed has recently been put on record of the 
sale in 1915 by the Samuel A. Bingham Sons Manu- 
facturing Company of the property it occupies on 
Sherman Street, Chicago. 


The International Typographical Union an- 
nounced in June that out of 62,000 membership, 
4,081 journeymen and 656 apprentices had joined 
the military and naval forces of the United States 
and Canada. 


The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, one of the 
oldest afternoon papers in the country, was pur- 
chased by Cyrus H. K. Curtis and publication was 
suspended June 29th. Mr. Curtis owns the Phila- 
delphia Evening Public Ledger, besides his other 
newspapers and magazines. 


Railroad time tables are in future to be printed 
only in black, to be uniform in size and style of 
type, differing only in the trade-marks, which must 
not be over two inches wide. Their cost and 
distribution will be closely limited, hence they may 
be absent from hotel racks. 


Great Britain charges no duty on advertising 
matter sent out if packed with merchandise to 
which it relates, but when sent separately colored 
posters and show cards are classed as ‘“‘chromo- 
lithographs’ and are taxable. Advertisements 
shipped in frames have to pay a heavy duty, 
especially if the frames are gilt. 


Aleck E. Johnson, publisher Gamla och Nya 
Hemlandet and Nordstjernan, died in New York 
City, June 12th. Born in 1840, in Vremland, 
Sweden, he came to Chicago in 1854, but for the 
past twenty-five years had made New York his 
headquarters. For many years he was actively 
identified with railroad and steamship companies. 


A printers’ apprentice in England went into 
court to have his indentures canceled so he could 
join the Royal Air Force. His employers objected, 
saying they were engaged on government work. 
The judge suspended the indentures for the period of 
the war, but said he would have to return and 
complete his apprenticeship when the war was over. 

Harold B. Hart, an English etcher who was 
in New York for five years over twenty years ago, 
but who has been in Germany ever since, employed 
by the Berlin Photographic Company, is back in 
England as a returned prisoner of war. He hoped 
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to find photogravure publishers in his own country 
who would take advantage of his experience, as 
90 per cent of the Berlin work was sold either in 
England or America. He says the German plates 
cost more than the English, but they get results, 
yet the German method is to first accept a loss if 
necessary to capture the market. Buildings are 
erected specially for the work and the government 
aids them to get things they need. A great deal of 
cheap printing is done for Russia. For quality 
work Mr. Hart declared piecework was a mistake. 


PROPERSEEAGING, OF ENIPEOYEES 


“The head of a department store in Detroit was 
making a tour of inspection,’ says Cottrell’s Maga- 
zine, and he overheard a sales clerk narrating the 
history and describing the qualities of some fine hand- 
made lace to a customer. The next day he called 
this girl in and promoted her to chief of her depart- 
ment. ‘Telling some friends about it, one expressed 
the opinion clerks of that kind were wanted, ques- 
tioning the policy of promotion. The manager 
said he couldn't afford to let her remain a mere 
clerk—they needed her ability higher up. Is it 
not common, however, to keep a good worker in a 
position where satisfaction is given instead of pro- 
moting as a reward? Judgment must be exercised, 
of course, because fitness in one place is not always 
assurance of capacity for another; but isn’t it often 
fear of getting someone less competent for the 
inferior position that prevents advancement of the 
one holding it? Is it surprising if it creates a 
rankling feeling of injustice?” 


GETTING PAID FOR DUMMIES 


“Dummies in the printing business are a neces- 
sary evil, like insurance solicitors, or boiled pars- 
nips, . says. [hos. B. Brooks. “You can’t do 
business either with them or without them.” He 
usually tried to find out from the man wanting a 
dummy how much he expected to pay for the job, 
so he might avoid too expensive a get up; also what 
his taste was, to prevent certain disappointment. 
“If I found it was a plain case of competitive 
dummies, | always tried to put in a charge for same 
and they usually complied at once. People are 
fair-minded that way, if you only give them a 
chance.’ 


PRINTERS PREVENT A SWINDLE 


George Brown, said to be one of many aliases, 
tried to get the Cahill-Igoe Company to reproduce 
an article from McClure’s Magazine, changing the 
name and halftone photograph. He told the fore- 
man he wanted the pages made larger so he could 
put them in another magazine and seem like part 
of it. A swindle was so plainly intended the police 
were notified, but he had disappeared. It was 
found he was out on bail, having been booked 
previously as a vagrant. 
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DWIGHT No. 1 OFFSET 


A strictly high grade offset paper possessing all the qualities necessary 
in a paper of this character. 9¥Uniform in finish and alike on both sides. 
Lies flat and carries no lint. 9§If you want the best in Offset Paper at a 
moderate price use Dwight No. 1. 


Carried in stock as follows: 
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251x038 00N/ 0.80, LO0MIZOS SOs) = Seem Uta Ween 
Myopre que ohh Wy S0r atoms | OR 146; 8L57 


Special sizes made to order. 


Ask for samples and prices and let us handle 
your Offset Paper problems 


DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO. 
626-636 S. Clark St. Harrison 395 


‘Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been = 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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FRANKLIN TYPOTHETAE NOTES 

Mr. E. F. Hamm of the Blakely Printing Com- 
pany returned about the first of the month from a 
month's vacation in the east, having during his 
absence visited his son who is a student at Dart- 
mouth. 

Mr. Chas. L. Just of the Superior Typesetting 
Company began his duties as labor adjuster of the 
Franklin Division on the 8th of July. Mr. Just 
will counsel with individual firms having any kind 
of labor trouble. He will spend his time among the 
firms aiming to arrange for a transfer of help so 
that firms having an unusual amount of work and 
being short of help may get temporary help from the 
firms having an abundance of help and being tempo- 
rarily short of work. 

Work has been begun on the composite state- 
ment of cost of production for the year 1917. The 
number of Chicago printers who have turned in 
their reports for 1917 is less than the number who 
turned in their reports for the preceding year. 
While this has doubtless resulted from the chaotic 
condition of business and the scarcity of help, yet 
these disturbing elements should have been met by 
an increasing instead of a decreasing number of 
accurately kept cost systems. 

Following the third day’s conference between 
the scale committee of the Franklin Division and 
the scale committee of the Feeders’ Union, a tele- 
gram was sent to the secretary of the National War 
Labor Board at Washington, advising that board 
that no agreement had been reached. Since the 
National War Labor Board had fixed no date for 
hearing the parties to the controversy, at a joint 
meeting of the two scale committees held on the 
8th of July it was agreed to wire the National War 
Labor Board asking for a hearing any time after 
the 17th. 

The office has started a plan for distributing 
important information by sending out bulletins of 
uniform size. Each bulletin will confine itself to 
one particular line. Bulletin No. | was sent out 
about July Ist. It was devoted to giving infor- 
mation on the Child Labor Law. Additional copies 
may be had for the asking. Bulletin No. 2 is an 
appeal for contributions for a war fund to be sent 
to France to buy comfort kits for American printer- 
prisoners in German camps. It was mailed out 
of the office on the 10th inst. 


TO ADJUST PAPER REQUIREMENTS 

President T. E. Donnelley of the R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company was appointed, on June 8th, chief 
of the print, book and writing paper division of the 
pulp and paper section of the War Industries Board. 
Just before taking up his new duties at Washington, 
Mr. Donnelley said: “The purpose of our depart- 
ment is to balance up the paper requirements of the 
business of the entire nation with the ability of the 
country to produce and transport. ’ 


PAPER CONSUMPTION NOT REDUCED 

The appeal of the Federal Trade Commission 
to publishers to reduce the consumption of news- 
print paper had very little effect in May, and it may 
become necessary to put stringent regulations into 
effect in the event of acute shortage of paper. 
Newspapers and monthly magazines in some cases 
have a large percentage of returns and of subscribers 
in arrears. The daily circulation of 653 newspapers 
reporting amounted to 24,313,769. The weekly 
circulation was 7,755,101, and monthly 9,713,861. 
The figures indicate how numerous are the readers 
of publications in this country. The advancing 
cost of paper and zone postage may cut the number 
down considerably. 


TWO GERMAN PAPERS SUSPEND 

Failure to meet a note for $30,000, payable to 
the Continental and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, caused the suspension of the Staats- 
Zeitung and the Chicagoer Presse June 26th, the 
date the note was due. The liabilities of about 
$126,000 were believed to be exceeded by the assets. 
Paul F. Mueller, publisher of the Concordia, was 
appointed receiver, June 27th, for the Illinois Pub- 
lishing Company, the publishers of the papers. 
Edward Selbmann held nearly all the shares of 
stock, but the previous owner had not received pay- 
ment for them, he says. 


HOW WAR AFFECTS ENGLISH PRINTERS 

In addition to the difficulties about supplies, 
developments include the following results: 

The consideration paid to organized labor by the 
British government has caused non-union employing 
printers to form the Printing Trades Alliance, to 
include both employers and workers. Benefit 
features are provided, strikes forbidden, and arrange- 
ment made for conciliation and arbitration. 

The Institute of Journalists recently adopted a 
scale for a maximum forty-six hour week ranging 
from around $13 for junior professionals of the 
lowest grade up to about $73 for editors, chiefs of 
departments and leader writers of the highest grade. 

London compositors have secured another in- 
crease of nearly $2 a week, with employers pro- 
testing. The labor supply is short in all depart- 
ments. During air raids employees may seek 
safety where they can and are paid for the time 
lost; also for delay while on the way to work when 
due to the same cause. Advances in wages in other 
parts of England lately were greater than in London. 

Papermakers have prosperous reports. 

Several printers have been fined for wasting 
paper by printing betting circulars and prize compe- 
titions. 

At the request of the government, three out of 
four printers doing a one-man business are no 
longer to be exempted, the fourth to attend to all 
under the supervision of a committee. 
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Quality Electrotypes 
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oO Service That Satisfies 


Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson 
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BOOK Federal 
BINDERS Electrotype Co. 
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412-420 Orleans Street i: anal 
Chicago . 
Main 4928 
TELEPHONES} PRR Mey BX Lead Mould Process Plates 
Nickelsteeltypes 
“Books Bound by Us are Electrotypes 
Bound to Satisfy” Phones Wabash 8100-1 732 Federal Street 
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THE OLDEST ENGLISH PRINTED BOOK_ 


Bartholomaeus de Glanville, who lived about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, wrote “De 
Proprietatibus Rerum,” which was first printed in 
folio by Caxton in 1480. It was translated into 
English by Trevisa and printed by Wynkin de 
Worde in 1507—411 years ago. De Dibdin styled 
this book “‘a volume of extraordinary typographical 
beauty and rarity.’ It was the first book printed on 
paper made in England. 

In the infancy of the art of printing, the results, 
as a rule, were comparatively crude. The type used 
was intended to imitate the writing of that period, 
partaking largely of the character later known as 
Gothic—not, however, the modern letter now called 
“Gothic.” In punctuating, theyemployed no marks 
at first other than the period or colon; an oblique or 
diagonal stroke was later introduced, and fulfilled 
the purpose of the modern comma. Pages had 
neither running title nor number. The divisions of 
words and sentences were imperfect, and the matter 
was not divided into paragraphs. Capital letters 
were seldom used to commence a sentence, nor in 
the case of proper nouns or names. No rules seem 
to have been observed as to orthography, which was 
entirely without method, and their abbreviations 
were so numerous as to necessitate, in time, the 
publication of a book by the direction of which the 
abbreviations could be better understood. One 
kind of letter was used throughout a book, a space 
being left at the beginning of chapters for the 
illuminator. 

This artist or illuminator wrote in or painted in 
the initial letter in various colored inks and pig- 
ments, with elaborate ornamentation. This work 
was somewhat costly, the letters being embellished 
with flowers and figures and sometimes variegated 
with gold and silver. 

The first presses were fashioned after the plan of 
the ancient wine press. For a time the sheets of 
paper were printed only on one side, and later on the 
two blank pages between two printed pages were 
pasted together. The only forms of books were 
folios and quartos, and no edition ran over 300 
copies—in fact 300 sheets was then considered a 
“long run,” consuming an old-fashioned working 
day to get them off. Dates were usually omitted, 
and the name of the printer, when given, was placed 
at the end of the book. 

In course of time printers were duly licensed to 
produce printing and then came the enforcement of a 
law regarding the placing of an imprint on all work. 
This ancient law is still in force in England, although 
until recently, except on newspapers, it has not been 
strictly observed. Since the opening of the world 
war, Imprints are again compulsory in Great Britain, 
but not in any of the British colonies. 


A printer can do more for himself than anyone 
else can, or more than anyone else will. 


WHAT A BANKER LEARNED 


“The printing business has one of the most 
complete and comprehensive cost systems in exist- 
ence,” said a president of a large banking concern 
the other day to an organization official. 

“Has a printer been asking for a loan?”’ was the 
rejoinder. 

“No, he hasn't,’ was the quick reply, “but if he 
had, and proved to me he was operating the Standard 
Uniform Cost System, he could get it,” was the 
answer. 

Then the story was unfolded. A printer in the 
city had some money to invest. No, he hadn’t 
made it in business, his uncle had left him a good- 
sized legacy. He bought some stock in the bank, 
and a vacancy occurring on the board of directors, 
he was elected. The first meeting he attended the 
question of calling in some outstanding loans was 
brought up and re-investing the money at a slightly 
increased rate of interest. ‘Will it pay to do that?” 
the printer-director asked. “Why,” said the presi- 
dent, ‘we will be that much ahead.” “How do you 
know? What does it cost per thousand to make 
loans? How is your overhead distributed?” 

The president of the bank was flabbergasted. 
No one had ever questioned him before in such a 
manner. He had been making money for his 
stockholders right along and yet he didn’t know 
what the actual cost of doing the business was; how 
much per thousand dollars handled, was expense. 

He learned much from the printer, who was his 
business associate. He sent for the secretary of the 
local Typothetae, and the details of the Uniform 
Cost System were explained in detail. The chief 
statistician of the bank was instructed to prepare a 
system showing the cost of handling each depart- 
ment, the loans, the real estate, etc., in fact every 
detail of the banking business. The matter of the 
distribution of the overhead, the calculation of 
floor space for departments, the distribution of the 
lighting, heating and power, impressed the banker, 
who was loud in his praise of the thoroughness of the 
records. Now there is in operation in at least one 
bank a cost system fashioned after that which the 
printers, through their more progressive brethren, 
launched as far back as 1909. 

The enthusiasm of the banker for the correctness 
of the scientific principles of the system should have 
its effect on those who are still without a system in 
operation in their shops. Let us trust that if any 
such printer reads this story he will be more than 
converted and change his tactics and not depend 
altogether on the figures of the other fellow. Find 
out first hand what your costs are, because, alt hough 
the law of averages is correct, costs differ in shops 
owing to the class of work which is handled. 


‘There isn’t much encouragement, ’ sald a printer, 
is ae 
“in forgiving a competitor who starts something else 
every time you forgive him his past errors. 
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Guide Index Bristol Ledger Index Bristol Filing Index Bristol 


Three of Swigart’s staples to fill your wants on the index 
question. Price and quality to fit any job 


Guide Index Bristol Filing Index Bristol 


The beautiful white board for The snappy pole dried sheet that 
ordinary requirements - - - brings repeat orders - - - - 


Ledger Index Bristol 


The premier pole dried board with the ledger 
paper surface for the job that demands the best 


All lines carried in popular sizes, colors, and weights 


Ph Harri . 653 S. Wells St. 
iss-6-789 6 Wigart Paper Company ~ Chicago 


Distributors of Hammermill Bond— An asset to a printing plant 


Vou nRinineriiveGurtoniers | The Chicago Selling Price List 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also } SSS 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. § 
eee and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, Sate all Is Late Insurance against both Uncderchaene Ge 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dlrs lac # ! 
Mines, etc. 1his valuable Reference Book free. Write for ite Over: charging. Get a copy of the revised edition. 
Strengthen Your Advertising Literature MME Correct and reliable information based on actual 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion ; records. The publication i is 3x5 inches in size and 
Service will improve both your plan aad copy, thus insur 3 l 3 k 
ing maximum profitse Submit your literature for pre- bound in leather. Just the size to place in the vest 


liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. pocket. Handy for those who are called upon to 
make a quick estimate away from the office 


R loss ca Ge re) eee [ ral @ Given as a premium for a new or renewed sub- 


Mic aba aon scription to the Ben Franklin Monthly. 


= | S ft S$ s. Louis. } Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago 
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FOURTH FLOOR 


Saas? ter 727 So. Dearborn St. COMPANY 
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BOOK PUBLISHERS FACE NEW CONDITIONS 


The changes that have occurred in printing in 
England may to a certain extent point to proba- 
bilities in this country through the operation of like 
causes. It must be remembered, however, that 
Great Britain has been in the war three years 
longer than we have, and the drain of man power 
is unlikely to reach as high a percentage here before 
we gain complete victory. The book trade over 
there has undergone a temporary revolution. One 
of the leading booksellers in London says he has to 
supply a new kind of customers now—girls employed 
in the government departments and in munitions. 
These have taken the place of buyers who bought 
books on serious topics. In these days fiction is in 
great demand, particularly romantic modern stories 
about girls, and the difficulty is in keeping up with 
the demand. Tales of adventure in cheap editions 
are wanted by the soldiers—Dumas, Jack London, 
Rex Beach and especially O. Henry being the 
favorites. Sales of war books have fallen off 
greatly, though exceptions are noted. Publishers 
here should heed this development and be ready to 
meet new conditions. 


LATHAM FOR MAYOR OF CHICAGO 


A surprise was sprung on President Latham of 
the Latham Machinery Company when Standard 
Opinion, a paper having large city circulation, put 
his picture prominently on the first page and sug- 
gested him as a candidate for mayor. Since he 
became head of the Iroquois Club it has doubled its 
membership and this has added greatly to his pres- 
tige. Conditions make it particularly necessary at 
present to have a mayor who measures up to a high 
standard and it is a fine compliment to Mr. Latham 
to present his name for the position. 


A REMINDER OF THE PAST 


Attention was called recently to Mr. Harry 
Hartt as he walked on Dearborn Street early in the 
morning. He carries his many years of service 
bravely. What interesting stories he could tell of 
printers whom he aided financially in the past when 
critical periods arose and they couldn’t even scrape 
enough money together for the payroll. There are 
large plants today that probably would not be 
existing had not the fathers of the present owners 
received a helping hand from Mr. Hartt. Possibly 
the sons don't have any knowledge of it, though it 
had such an important influence over their lives. 
Remembrance only seems to exist in the stories of 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOND PAPER 


WOWARD BOND 


WATERMARKED 
COLOR BRILLIANT STRENGTH WONDERFUL 
Produced by 
THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


the few whose numbers steadily grow less. Mr. 
Hartt attained a position of power in the trade and 
a fair degree of prosperity, but reverses came and 
now he must content himself with the memory of 
success. 


ENGLISH PRINTERS UNABLE TO GIVE 
BEE SERICES 


At a meeting of the council of the Master Printers’ 
Federation in England, Mr. Hazell “pointed out 
the very difficult position of the trade—no one 
could foresee to what extent the cost of production 
would rise,” reports the Printers’ Register. ‘““Some 
materials had gone up in price to many times the 
pre-war cost. It was suicidal to commit oneself 
to any fixed price for any time ahead; the only 
sound way was to take work upon the understanding 
that if and when the cost increased the charges 
would be increased pro rata. As a result of the 
wages rising rapidly all over the country, including 
practically every class of persons employed, it was 
absolutely necessary for printing firms to agree 
upon a reasonable increase of charge to meet this 
diffculty.”” He urged an agreement to base esti- 
mates and charges upon certified hourly costs and to 
include current market cost of materials supplied, 
plus the cost of handling. 


RECENT PURCHASERS OF LINOTYPES 


Record, Rutland, IIl.; Crawford Avalanche, Grayling, Mich.; Thomp- 
son Ptg. Co., Dayton, Ohio; Free Press, Marionville, Mo.; American- 
Weekly Citizen-Democrat, Poplar Bluff, Mo.; News, Rhinelander, Wis.; 
Press, Iron Mountain, Mich.; Advocate, Winner, S. D.; Tribune, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Hawkins & Loomis Co., Chicago, Ill.; Twin-City Sentinel, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Kusta & Mejdrich, Chicago, Ill.; E. A. Yeran & Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Kuryer Bostonski, Boston, Mass.; La Gazetta di Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; News-Advertiser, Chillicothe, Ohio; Aull & Sligh, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Sun, Lowell, Mass.; Union-Gazette, Newark, N. Y.; Gazette, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Independent Linotyping Shop, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Journal, Herrin, Ill.; Dispatch, Wilmington, N. C.; Register, Torrington, 
Conn.; News-Leader, Richmond, Va.; Inter-State Newsboy, Logansport, 
La.; George H. Ellis Co., Boston, Mass.; Times, Bethlehem, Pa.; Intelli- 
gencer & News Journal, Lancaster, Pa.; Spokesman-Review, Spokane, 
Wash.; Morning Press, Santa Barbara, Cal.; News Letter and Advertiser, 
Reno, Nev.; News, Adel, Iowa; News, Hughson, Cal.; News, St. George, 
Utah; Herald, Sanger, Cal.; Rapid Service Linotyping Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Ramires-Jones Ptg. Co., Baton Rouge, La.; Headlight, Deming, 
N. M.; Hawkins & Loomis Co., Chicago, IIl.; Journal, Empire, Mich.; 
Ledger, Murray, Ky.; Capital, Annapolis, Md.; Star, Meridian, Miss.; 
Phoenix Ptg. Co., Augusta, Ga.; News and Times-Democrat, Charlotte, 
N. C.; News-Republican, Boone, Iowa; Herald, Waseca, Minn.; Reporter, 
Oconto, Wis.; Gazette, Mitchell, S. D.; Tribune-Times, Carmi, Ill.; Daily 
Press, Nebraska City, Neb.; Herald, Rolla, Mo.; Burdick-Allen-Dietas Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Times, Noblesville, Ind.; Ledger, New Albany, Ind.; 
Progress, Paris, Ark.; News and Times-Gazette, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Ad- 
vertiser, Forsyth, Ga.; Connecticut Reformatory, Cheshire, Conn.; Register, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; The Press, Stafford Springs, Conn.; Murray Bros. Ptg. 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Herald and Watch Tower, Robersonville; N. C.; 
Dement Ptg. Co., Meridian, Miss.; Evening News, Hugo, Okla.; The 
Peoples Herald, Lyndon, Kan.; Record, Watervliet, Mich.; News, St. 
Johns, Mich.; American and Star, Baltimore, Md.; Times, Troy, N. Y.; 
Camp Quartermaster, Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C.; and Juniata Globe, 
Thompsontown, Pa. 
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Paper Trade Directory 


Alphabetical Directory of Book, Cover, Bond, Ledger, Linen, White and Colored Writing, 
Manila Writing and Miscellaneous Papers Carried in Stock 


by Chicago Dealers 


The number following the name of paper designates the dealer carrying same (see list at 
For full description and prices see dealers’ 


bottom of page). 


individual catalogues. 
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LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 


2 BERKSHIRE Co. 16 EMPIRE PAPER Co. 30 MCGREGOR PAPER Co. 44 PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co. 
4 BLUNDEN-LYON Co. 18 GRAHAM PAPER Co. 32 MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 46 SEAMAN PAPER Co. 
6 BRADNER SMITH & Co. 20 IMPORT PAPER Co. B34 MIDLAND PAPER Co. 48 SWIGART PAPER Co. 
8 BUTLER, J. W., PAPER Co. 22 KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co, 36 MOSER PAPER Co. 50 WEsT VA. P. & P. Co. 
10 CHICAGO PAPER Co. 24 LASALLE PAPER Co. 38 PAPER MILLS Co. 52 WHITE, JAMES, PAPER Co, 
12 DUBOC PAPER Co. 26 LEE PAPER CO. 40 PARKE-MCCAULEY Co. 54 WHITING PAPER Co. 
14 


DWIGHT BROS. PAPER Co, 28 LLoyp, E. E., PAPER Co, 42 PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER CO. 56 WROE, W. E., & Co. 
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BiE Nv FRANK E DNS NLOING IE riley, 


ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION 
in your Composing-room is of 
vital importance in the develop- 
ment of your business. 


The INTERTYPE through 
its standardization principle, 
its simplicity and its versatility 
has accomplished more direct 
and lasting results for pub- 
lishers and printers who have 
purchased one or more than 
was ever possible. 


Many repeat orders have 
justified the slogan 


“The BETTER Machine’’ 


Send to us for descriptive literature or 
ask to have our representative call. 


[ENSIPE Re TOYersE 


—— CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 59 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Middle Western Branch - - 4015S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Pacific Coast Branch - - - - 86 Third St., San Francisco 
Southern Branch - - - 539 Carondelet St., New Orleans 


MIDLAND PAPERS ARE 
PRACTICAL PAPERS 


CERTIFICATE 
Bonpb 


Carried in Stock in White and 
12 Colors 


LAYS FLAT 


Especially Adapted to 
Halftone Printing 
for Bond Paper 


MIDLAND PaApER Co. 
322 W. Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


Phone 
Main 
142 


Auction Sale of Salvage of 


Beecher, Peck & Lewis Detroit, Mich. 
(Wholesale Paper Dealers) 


Sold tor Interests of Fire Insurance Companies 


Wednesday and Thursday, July 24th and 25th 
We will sell at Public Auction—$150,000.00 


Inventoried Value of Paper. Full lines of 
Bond, Writing, Ledger, Enamel, Book, Cover, 
Cardboard, Print, Manila. Complete Assort- 
ment Stationers’, Office and School Supplies. 


Large lines Wrapping Paper, both roll and 
flat, Tissue, Crepe, Napkins and assortment 


Sporting Goods. All lines in Quantity— 
Condition practically perfect. Terms of Sale 
Spot Cash. 25% Deposit Required. 


Goods on Exhibition Monday and Tuesday, July 22nd and 23rd, 


at our additional Salesrooms 


556 and 558 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Send for Information and Sales Circular to 


The Underwriters Salvage Co. 


771-775 W. Jackson Blvd. - - - Chicago 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY zh 
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Clover Mills. FG aes 2S 
Cold Pressed, eBerkshires ee. eee. 4a ae 2 
ColdpPressed Ss Keneésawion. cere nies 6 
Cold Pressed’ tility: Sos ea eet ot cee eds 10 
Comet Railroads Vianilaee ae eee ie ate 48 
Comimercialshine i, ae ee nie ict 26 
Commercial, White Manila................ 36 
CopwelloMimeorraphiescs. ieee ete) creer 6 
Cowasseloneie® (iii: Sees caimeuere 32 
Crystalswihite Manila yarn acai ceive 30 
DevéctSeclintsi cece ae eer aes ore 38 
Defiance, Parchment: man soe ee 
Defiance, inks Wirth see en eee ete ele 14 
Dietianees Railroade rae eine LE 
Dellrack ata. sree crs aoe ei eae SIs 42 
Delphos, tam. ee eee nc oes eae he ate 30 
Deltas PRE AOE UA Lali chatted wie Oo 
Depend omer ycee tran eae tye seit e cle hee 10 
DeSoto; Colored serene oe ere ae oe eee ee 
Des pate liee cw, wee te cscecdomsee te ed epee eeoucaneets 34 
Dexter Miilisiser, cia. ceyk corsets ecu ates crests 56 
Douglass Colored Vader renee et 34 
Duboc Ultrafine) Manifold... unen aes ae 12 
Dullekimch Papers lights nim ate ceeeieense se 6 
Diwie ite Reine ote eaten as tu aemere: cits tec 14 
Dwight Superfine, Tint Wove.............. 14 
astern: oupectin Gane, were aden eaten eacielenele 2 
HidoradomColoredie enact eveeieieierelenctelers 8 
Ee licborny San Aaectrou care «fie akenarssat hee ei eew aeons 54 
Elmo mC oloreds Waders nteueeercnnencieiere sree 10 
Em pir emVbaill seyret cea Secs Mera stisaret oiors [ee 16 
Empire Mills, Cold Pressed............... 16 
Envelope Paper. ee ee Me beke se Oe 
Essex, Plate Ring hoch weenie et gies ses 10 
BunekavMimeograph® oso... .-s sisal © oe 36 
Excelsior VEIneoeraplirs. seit emeiersiclek 6 
Expresses VellowaWMiantla seer iettec ote): 8 
RargouRallroad vlan ilalec.y0ecmasteste essen ois 16 
Batts toettirce ene enter eer sahon Seniteiekay ole pebe aya hieyeliey's 6 
Rédierale@Miillsy | Meee sas oc cre misty eo gale sure eile si tire 2 
Rederali white: Mamnilajc os) oa Sam ciiw oars 12 
Fieri wOo0deree cites cess, Coes cin ag tee e hiaia ere ene 14 
Flambeau, Tinteds Woven meen eaten ocivon 56 
Roldw.ellewaritins ee se meie aie ete erin et 10 
RramklinmW item w Over wareiae cine aie iste sue 12 
French Folio. . ee Aa ene eio ad 2500 Op oo 
French Writing | Reale ates Beenie enclose = 12 
Germans Onionskiner saeeeenecieie eicieeetie = 38 
Gibealtanpeae eer hererctsushber-ts'® eye cereclenstsaeiel os 42 
GlazediOntonskinyenaeeee ale oiteis ais ais = 20 
Granville Vellum Wedding................ 36 
Elaliton exe xrOCeSSeapr een reise iets cuereusls 52 
Ealitonenetpertin ears ace eiienierne eerie 56 
Halftone Writing...... Att Cen as, 45:00 
Headlight Maarten tet: cat: saeam matic oo 
Pe laie tepals wae tet etre sash erem agate qaayetsrte 10 
TE AOOC wed ocd St op oo HO ON OE Rabo eo 2 
dB eye Opa Ue ae hes He nee HAMMER ONS CIAL 0-o ERD OAT OTC 16 
IS hole oho GHinSel WOKRAIsnosanecausccacbogoE 16 
insurance, Onions kin eee saieiee ieee set 10 
Interstate, Railroad Manila.............-.. 16 
Interstate, White Manila...............-. 16 
Isabella. a era acc © 
Kashmir ee pondente ese. atcha as Merseanohe ok Oe 34 
Keith) OGality dim tse te cir chalci trees dearetett = 38 
USER RVOCTN 0 cigee-cearokco choke come temp lo Garay os 6 


Kenilworth eee ee ere een eae aa Lo 
Renogha susan 1 eee en te, len oon cer ee ee 
Keer stonemeranicctaas cromiet  svaicele ghers (euelts overs 42 


Wairel mera catevete cleo aicie ts clonic eee = evils te 14 


LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 


2 BERKSHIRE CO. 16 EMPIRE PAPER Co. BO MCGREGOR PAPER Co. 44 PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co, 
4 BLUNDEN-LYON Co, 18 GRAHAM PAPER Co. B2 MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 46 SEAMAN PAPER Co. 

6 BRADNER SMITH & Co. 20 IMPORT PAPER Co. 34 MIDLAND PAPER Co. 48 SWIGART PAPER Co, 

8 BUTLER, J. W., PAPER Co. 22 KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co. B36 MOSER PAPER Co. 50 WeEsTVA.P & P. Co 
10 CHICAGO PAPER Co. 24 LASALLE PAPER Co. 38 PAPER MILLS Co. 52 WHITE, JAMES, PAPER CO, 
12 DuBoc PAPER Co. 26 LEE PAPER CO. 4O PARKE-MCCAULEY Co. 54 WHITING PAPER Co, 
14 DWIGHT Bros. PAPER Co, 28 LLoypD, E. E., PAPER Co. 42 PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER CO. 56 WRrRoOE, W.E. & Co. 
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BEN ®F I RVAIN KOE TNE MEGsNal Eray 


: In these strenuous days when 

Our Self-Protection war s demands come first, it is 
not merely advancing prices 

Is to Your In terest that call for constant attention, 
SS ee ee ee SOM icnoUcs (Cue tod cnca 
needed supplies and labor can 

be secured at all. We aim to do the best we can to satisfy all with whom we 
have dealings, within reasonable limits, because only by such a course may we 
expect to keep on doing business. The war will end after awhile and for the 
sake of the future we must keep the good reputation we have gained in our many 
years of service. It was never more difficult than today, with new problems 
frequently arising. So we ask customers to remember that we act in their 
interest as well as our own in striving to prevent excessive charges, only seeking 
a fair profit above actual cost. We cannot afford to do otherwise and that is 
how you gain also. We offer the highest standard of service at reasonable prices. 


Peterson Linotyping Company 


Telephone Harrison 6280— Private Exchange to 523-529 P ly mouth Court 
All Departments Chicago 


The Printing Trades Credit Association 


Incorporated under the Laws of Illinois 


1146 MONADNOCK BLOCK 


AUDITING, COLLECTIONS 
AND CREDIT RATINGS 


C. I. Kagey, Secretary 


Delinquent Debtors Reported to Our Subscribers 
Conditions Investigated. Business Systematized 


Send Us the Bills You Are Unable to Collect 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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FLAT PAPERS—Continued 


Pionsralftone ..ccacapens <aheciom werent tote ere 6 
LithowPlate:....:. cae eee es NOL Oe anemic 54 
L. L. Brown Best Linen Typewriter........ 38 
Lockland (5 :/3. See ohne tec secs 18 
London Kine’; 2 eee occ erate 54 
London Mimeographignce. .ncoe eines eo ake 6 
Magnet, Mimeograph: neo. oeroe core ar 48 
Manila Writing Canarye.,...s eerie eee eee 20 
Marion Superfine see sinc scat se rere 48 
IES 2) oS I A ol tices oh sb REPS Tero 34 
Melton Mitis:.: s2yemocarcemrcreaciersre meakeevane tees 48 
Merchants}: =... Sse orn eee ere eral re 18 
Merrimac, ColorediLaidi.. 5.2.06 eee ee 14 
MidlandsHalftone teers cee iis) ten 
Mikado: Vellum seeeensepaee eek ce. - 42 
1 OU S Sar aE oy oreic Op eectege o ont a On Oe 54 
Mimeograph: cco eerestae avec eid oastcn to 2 
Mimeograph .:. .; Saran or eee eee thoes 12 
Mimeosraph occ. tee pai to erence tens 3 16 
Mimeograph :.: c7.caeete ke via eter ar wee eee 32 
Mimeographi ..o<45. cee eh ee eeget eta 54 
Mimeosraph + .s4h5 see cee steats othe emt teu staits 42 
Mohawk. sco cictuee raise sora sighs anwar nis ele 32 
Monona cr... 0 oe eee oe eaten eet teencioners 34 
Wiontrose) 5... ake cine en sven eae aeta elias 36 
Mountain Mills Snowdrift................ 34 
National Safety 7irwecence ee nee orem eee 8 
No. 1 Extra Fine, White Wove............ 56 
Noble a5i2 5. io dora ee a ec onensae tere 10 
Nonotuck) W bite: Manila... eum iae vat 48 
Oakenrealm’, 4).e.ee re ee cae eres 38 
Oaklarid atts: .2..ce eee toe cies eee eenekecios 8 
ONS Mills) nee cad erence ten ersic 14 
Old Berkshire: -ayeee tres aomreaecr os sas 6,8 
Old Valley, Mills eke ee eter tener elite 26 
Ontariore? OOh6. rete ames ear ere 32 
Oreson Extra Ratlroademe sere esr 10 
Ottawavextra Parchmente 7s eo 10 
Oxford: Saper; Linted face sei enec te 6 
Pacific, White 2h) 2 ees Sec otek wis 6 
PadlockySafety Papert... ae oe 6 
Pampas eid osc eee Ne Oi tons teie et oece rs 36 
Paramount, Vellunised: nok eee eer 38 
Parchment) Manilaae sper eae eee ote 20 
Parchment Wedding 2.) sia seni steer. ol 38 
Parsons” Extra Super, White.:.7.2......)- 10 
Parsons’ Superfine, Colored............... 10 
IPASCOPA Setters 5 AO ee Repent meme Lets Zones 10 
Passport Railroad Manila................. 8 
Pawtucket Parchment Manila............. 48 
PearlsS pring 255 Ge eet erste castes 26 
Peerless: Mills...’ 2, peen ea ees eer 8 
Peerless: Mimeographaemacins aeciariele tes (ol 6 
Perfect, MimeographParnc amare nl 36 
Perfect Safety Paperser seit eiiecres 6 
Perfection White Manila.................. 10 
Photone ee jeter ee rrieiere ac rotettepab rc siiehe 8 
POM. Ex.) Strong Onionskin je. .eeee e 38 
Py Me Halftone: Writing: oc enlraeeriacheiers 38 
Pe Wee Manif old.) see rays cetin cep leus tae 38 
PP. MeMimeogra pli Sea encs oct eiercarertsls 38 
Po Mi Wedding \.)" Fee nee aiseie erie eer 38 
Pole) Dried) Superfineseeray oes ees ne a 48 
PontiaGe ene ee is ee et ee ercraas 16 
PostalsYellow Mantlayeen. 35-0 eee see 6 
Process -Halftone ys coe ns ores iena heksee a steele 54 
Puritan; Blue: Manilatiee. -. 1 eee 10 
Puritans Parchment: e594) center ee ees. 10 
Puritan; Railroad: sa5 ee asters ae eres 10 
Railroad Manila... 724s ee eas 20 
Rainbow; Colored Laidt ee eer ee 42 
Realtysw Htinges 27..,00 gee eee 28 
Record Mimeograph ys. et ine eyes 42 
RegaliSuperfine; Woveseaas. eerie 48 
Register iiiae. ws eos eee ees eae oe 2 
RROSLIMIH be 02 ous, ti oka eee petioles HMR ete, ays 36 
StriCRarlese sec cases kept ne eh ekee aca tae es 8 
Ste Regisirce av ck nok mee ees - kote 42, 
Sales; White Manila... oe...) 4 ooh ears 10 
SatinettecHalfton ej pera eee aie eens 42 
Scioto: Mills W ove! : suscseee echenaes 12 
Sheepskin» Parchment ™o. see emer natenere 8 
Sheridan) Fines A... oe ntact fore s 56 
Shermans: 0. ake.) suet Coreen te tenets 48 
Sherman R. Ro Manila tater enetel ders 16 
Snowdriftsc3ce. \.c Gee eacs tauren temeer sus 34 
Snow hitese yc il Sere ae eae US oto 38 
Special Onionskin see teeter erect etnes oti 38 
Special Typewriter) oo. acon ise 38 
Standard) Pxtra.Fine Sam ane ote ao iels 6 
Standard Pink Manitlayeess: soe sees 36 
Standard Telegraph Manila............... 36 
Sterling yHalftones: (ascent eae niece 10 
Stratford DE. Writinger. sa rere 38 
Strathmore De Luxe Writing.............. 38 
Strathmore: Parchimenten ne ateeeonrtetn: 38 
Strathmore Weddinge:cen. ease ea. 38 
Sanrisesebimanise ss tener eeteren ois. 36 
Saperfiner oes... 5 ais aoe ee oreo eee ere stone 42 
Superfine, Tinted Wovers nese nese 8 
Superior Typewriter Ae case ee ween 2 
Taconic: Manila 5:5. acs everest setae vee 6 
Taconnett; Amber,.as-crieae sit claret teneetete 34 


FLAT PAPERS—Continued 


PAM Dal Saks anche Cee Ter Oraienerareaere 22 
PL AT ROU wh cover echt a toe Sahai 28 
Tarif co. ce ee ar hee earn 8 
Telanian Extra Supers yee mee ie ee 38 
Dig Or ot Gils ives teh Re eee ticre ots conor 6 
Trade at imeogtaphy poe rsry OC SPCR ROMO: 2 
Triomphe Writing... ook. SOS SCE OMG LS 
Universal Colored. RPS oy ake ee ee ee Oo 
Universal Mimeograph. ORs ots elles ciety: 14 
Utility, Cold/Pressedieren teem ie ote 10 
Utility’ Wedding) Sele mermrnnn ane seo mien ace 38 
Valley. Forge) ye eee ean 26 
Valley Paper Co. Superfine. ...........<... 26 
Velvet White Wovesrserree wrt sre cee cree 12 
W.abashs <2 87S ae mee ene ee 54 
Wa wasa’):).0 i, a ey Tolaws or Cuctedersusrto fs 8 
Way bills ooo ee eer ore chennincs ay ae 18 
Wentworth: :.:5 Sere earner recente 22 
West India Stereot ne TisSUC seh cksienic 6 
Wexford R. R. Manila. bho lere Sahaiorat ke 
White’ Manila’.--e er ere tee racy 8 
‘White Manila } Soetoro tera ae 32 
White, Manila.pt eeeeere amin each. 36 
White Manila} Nolen ae cei iat eine 34 
Whitin s/s) Supertin cl aeree ie ene eee en 54 
Whiting’s Superfine, Colored.............. 56 
AW iT 11 GC), 5, yiZ8 i RR et We eee bro eh a. deret ee 32 
Windsor Offsets... meer rine ters chee a) sus exe 6 
Witne bagos nat seer rire ae enn 6 
WW innetkairs Jc.) fo a ee eta tans al samatonters 22 
World's Fair) 4:.c: peer tenets ree ocieiss 8 


York, Yellow Telegraphis.c.-e- ee ee O 


Yukon-Aurota joc eer eoectecnercnictensionsians s 8 
A. Plate(S1&) S.C Bookpucseircaetas corte 38 
Acme, Enameled ..= 0 erent ae sreucterc ty ovens 52 
Acorn, Conted Label attr loaleuc or untow ste 10 
Acorn: 'S. 6S; Caiws aapceaererie. ectieretoree SLO 
Aeroplane Enamel. CERES EPA Aner. Wik e's Gveiers 46 
Aigrette Enameled [SA Satin on dno sess miele 38 
Albion DIES Text eencememinee ttre coterie 38 
Alexander Deckle Edge. Bion cries trom.) 
American Enameled, India Tint) pee 36 
American Railroad Folder eee nsierane anette tote hes 52 
Amherst\ Ms Fseh.o sherri reat tien ceeeas 32 
Anglo=Saxon) \a.% Ga coer casas aera syste 52 
Antique Pinish Booker ee ean 40 
Arctic Enameled! Book... eee 12 
Argyle, English Finish Book............... 14 
Aristo Halftones.crcaeese mctmnsineet soot sie 6 
Artcraft Offsetic recede tic er nt ie Sins epee 42 
Art Halftone).c7c. 55 ee sees cetera on ots sdere Slotare 16 
Artist (Offset ..., cnnrdetiactertns Satemneie hac 28 
Art Offsetin 3 Soro ee ha 10 
Artogtavurens . saldcraco kerr esr are 8 
Athena: Plate’... < sketseiene cerns srarieraicnses = 26 
Aurora Colored Enameled................. 12 
BeserA.. Coated 2. Arc ce wer teciecs Gieuh anya tea 38 
BuPS Rs White #..hrchsrcose acetone mate temer seals 6 
BEN. DAY corel exoranee cher cum Med he ols ian cgste tela felts 38 
Ben: Franklin? 2... 27 ccteccie oatovapstereieneusy vaventolete 6 
Berea Ms Pec saa eee see awe ars 32 
Berkshire: Texti::.. sovrteseaiateionveussit eusests 36 
Bible Paper is crac race oa reine ena 10 
Birkettic..o oso k oooh Cao eres eae ete Sena cies oes 6 
Blandford (yess hie rere oar areee cere rete 52 
Blue Hill Text, Deckle Edge.............. 10 
Bite Ribbon Enamels se- ye aeee eee 6 


BookletvAntique| Laide -.eee eer eno 
Brilliante Enameledee- eee eee ee 


Cambridge Enameleditieive sees 18 
Cambridge Opaques reese ane 8 
Canterbury Antiquenvaidiens. erica seceeeree 38 
Caslon/Antiquecald moneerin-e tact ererset iets: 6 
GatalogarOpaduen emer ce ert cerita en nenetster: 42, 
Gatalotset Offset Boolian. senie tee sie enere 56 
Caxton Laid = Sachse treer acm miciaarereriteetcrs 10 
Century Mil Eon ie citer ner isreryete tere 42 
Century) Se & OOo certte terete timer tender et ettels 42 
@ertified Library, Booker cer iaiet. 6 
Clarion’ Enameled See epeee eee er ae 
GClacsic Egg, Shell iii serene seicroe state 8 
Classic Enameled Book. AI catenAwele  4O 
Climax enka e Shae eee eae Gaancie oboe eae 6 
(in On BB Ue erintind Sag o icon aetaelu cdg oops 36 
GolonialiEnameled Wiis: sermtontscrse serene rete 42 
Colored: Coated Bookiiiess. oes. ctee cs san 52 
Colored: Enameled secre eine ceasie ee tee oe 14 
Colored Said Si Ci seae rome seit is vas weaers ne 14 
Columbia Enameled.....2.. 2. .2..52.2+005 16 
(yee wougoncwouds dbadus ud domo oom 52 
Goruscan,) Coated armrest eienerscioleerne eae sts 38 
Covenant..........: ino Hoaogomsd otkoo Ok 42 
Coventry Antique: Waid erent iran ararier 8 
Grescenti Mis Bian te semoeie eases orale en siererons sere 44 
Cromact Offsets ccs atteccnctels oles cieie, sucks averse 10 
Crowns Buglish Finishismtmaperentelsrers so iertel 10 


BOOK PAPERS—Continued 


Crown; Offset} Paper nat asosremiere nie oes e 36 
Crystal (Super 4005 seen Some ee pe eae 26 
Dens, Sexlints: sss sass ees os 38 
Deckle Edge: Texti.nt 2s o00.) geiaatee sun eae 40 
Diamond: D: Coated?= sae eee 38 
Dilcol-IndiaiCoateds ss wae ees cachet 38 
DITO CCOLY Metre he Oo ee Teton 10 
Dixie: Featherweight.2.-. = eee ue 26 
Dresden: Paniphlety... eerie ee 8 
Duboc Special Enameled................. 12 
DibocsLhext; Woves |. see eee 12 
Duchess Colored Enameled............... 8 
DUCHESS y Da Eine es hee ee ores 38 
DeancaniMis Bie: tant oe a ee oe 50 
Derafold} Enameled ey nee one 42 
FE COM OS s1 Oo a Cam eueat eet eee eee pte ie oe 6 
Edict Biblencsae ass. hoe nie ee 10 
Eegshelliny Frias cto tot eats ea cee E 34 
BegshelliGothic Lext! 2-1. ee eis re 14 
Empire Special Enameled................. 16 
Bnamvelin eke cen nace. ects ee ee onto 10 
Encyclopedia Biblecs= ce ateiennnice oes 10 
EnglisheBiblesPapers en ae eet 38 
EnclishjHinishiganun crete ten tomer aes 16, 40 
BnglishiOpacitya.n 2 ee reese oe 14 
ErietM.cF? Boolkiieic eras | neath ote 14 
hrminesEnameleds: Aes cae ee 10 
Btchingssurface, Dullihinishmeree ne a oee. 38 
EuclidsDull Coatedis > pees. 12 
Buchd text, W0vesmestrn scenes nee 12 
Buchel. willtaid scenes eee se ere 12 
Kureka .S& SiG. Meese eee areca 14 
Executive Text, Deckle Edge.............. 52 
Exeter; Deckle Edge i... si). gen ce ee uaeeee 6 
Exeter ouch; Pressedau a. ween. ae ele 6 
ExtrarStrons Litho -344.. int sake 34 
Hac-Simile* Enameled. 5.. sis-sas ss ese 42 
Radelessie se center e tee en eerie 10 
Fairfield Axcatgvctct ince oc eee te ean ee 52 
Bairfield Japan. see eee ee 22, 
Falcon; oo0c; 92) Cea ee eer er ere 34 
ed eraliCoated Paves trac ar ens cies si eee 12 
Kederal-Enameled so) pe ae ence ce 12 
Fine Art Enameled 10 
Flatswhiterss syne soe noe oe cewek 38 
Blora Colored: a3. ar acne fate cicada 6 
Holdbestyenameledai4s. seer oem. 14 


Foldwell)Enameledii-sveaenesc de -ee eens LO 
Franklin Eggshell 
Branklini Ms Be rse eto wes onions, deste atete 52 


Glasse Halftone sje ce ae ee een: 36 
Gothicthesshelley cst Meee ee Le 
EET OES 1 Conk Crore sm ciiet ca tekebe memento korare 32 
HancockeDulleBinich esas eine adeieieeen te ete 52 
Haviland Sax Wecrst check cece ele 18 
EL eral) Wy weasns.s. cee tae ook ea ce cease 38 
Hiawathay Sic Ss Crete censeneincs crchcle ele 52 
igh Bulk. torso ticvhl-toeescueienate, se rerensterells 36 
Hin Garett se eran ake cinch eiscer ceetele 6 
HingefoldsCoated’s. seen aici re ia eevee « 38 
Hurons Ms Bes eae cet enctacon eemten geen ea 14 
Hylite Enameled ier oan ccitateeetocie 3 ss 12 
Teale eet ni akc ce aiecs cases ecclesia svesacdaa re:'et's 12 
TdealuS soa SoGinng. cesses Oetonbee chde e weras eo 36 
Imperial Dalttones.-ncteecie oes 14 
India Bibles tere eee cetacean ase. Ae 20 
India tintshnameledseass sees iy ret. 16, 36 
Trvetay Ditty) oo Gow as rs een eases ie ie eci= cle. 42 
Jbapoit icy Cape (O55 A actin sed nee 40 he soUUO roe 48 
TVOLVAOUD CLs ica eects acta eRe ee stats lost eisls 42 
KentewWoverrgeshell pe sepsis ieiels une 10 
Kin ge Od Oro tects euctareciateystens sue tever e .erb/ ot ones 38 
Kingelames, Bible qaseccrsmies keris ore eteeers 10 
BK OatiT eerie circle accel arstoys cee eis sie terse 14 
MWAKOSIGDG erent cision acces ee cote hee ates neta 6 
Ty Rove ee ee ie reta eRe erer es crete ecde «heme menens: ae oneal sical 10 
Liberty, Enamel sans <9 ees Stee eee sue eee 46 
Tiberty Miso Bre coc etseroeeisuterscsercsis oes. we 34 
Lincoln Enameled:.. 2 32.08% Aisa 5° 52 
Linen) Texture Eggshell’ 7. 040. - ewe wee 18 
Linene Folding Coatedi.. 2:2. .05.0. 65... 38 
ithowuabeleerranjce ue ake Gosche kien cbaje at 34, 42 
d OO vs aha We oy, Ze ners RNG er aeRO Greed Sica Ree aC 6 
Magazin er Bookin tncnec iste centric « cats are 40 
Magazine chs Sica eerie ter atraide eisue eters 42, 
Miaenoliag Misehss yee. aya he tone usvetarsteray ae) necere 4e 
Miahaskatian sete cnciaitee ceieeceherveacine suchas 1s 
MandalayeindtaDint near einstein oO 
MantialeBible pric ie cc teen ere reooneieieretiete 10 
Marquette Book, Plate Finish............. 36 
Marquette Pudmeled Waeoeeee hose coe 50 
MeccarCoated Naseer te ters sae e cinlete lates Sous. 12 
Mellocoated sissies ae eine wcvsreime 38 
Melrose sEnglish Binish) ernton. sae ciicte ©: 16 
IMPS RA Boole ere ata nace s cig cite avate eis, si)ie 4 12, 40 
IB hast eer anc, Soin iets apolar MORK NO are Meare 10 
Ii dlan Ghlithowme tse icie eccrte sie cieen so eaet eres tate 34 
Milton, Deckle;Edgeme.c.. 00... ene ee ve 10 
Moha wit ese wrt. cen eres carole lant ee 10 
WMironroer Mis, Miss se ncn Meee drs teieneici ye azendvena's 8 
Mont Blanc Enameled.................... 12 
MoPaCosTextawhitels.s css. ccs ene «es 36 
Moser Dullcote Enamel eereeatemiaca. cet ies 36 


LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 


BERKSHIRE CoO. 
BLUNDEN-LYON Co. 


BRADNER SMITH & Co. 
BUTLER, J. W., PAPER Co. 
CHICAGO PAPER Co. 
DUBOC PAPER Co. 
DWIGHT BROS. PAPER Co, 


EMPIRE PAPER Co. 

GRAHAM PAPER Co. 

IMPORT PAPER Co, 

KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER CO, 
LA SALLE PAPER Co. 

LEE PAPER Co. 

LLoyp, E. E., PAPER Co. 


PAPER MILLS Co. 


MCGREGOR PAPER Co. 
MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 
MIDLAND PAPER Co. 
MOSER PAPER Co. 


PARKE-MCCAULEY Co, 
PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER CoO. 


PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co. 
SEAMAN PAPER Co. 
SWIGART PAPER Co. 
WEsT VA. P. & P. Co. 
WHITE, JAMES, PAPER CO, 
WHITING PAPER Co, 
WROE, W. E., & Co. 
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BOOK PAPERS—Continued 


Moset’s High Bulka. pene sceeiirie ce einer: 36 
Moser: White’ Stara tie rece aneisiore cera. 36 
AN Ett iets A ei Oto tod Sp lolo mnO.0 0.5 Bie cee 8, 10 
Namel2Osee n.. comic tthe oho etines Oha remeron eke 12 
Nationals Deckle) de emermc rir n-ne 52 
ETE ada enBe or Cbincobso nt Gososnoc hoe 6 
Nog LEM a Ba. fos cloanatebmane ote eh abe eens 12 
Now 1S..65'Ss C . gets ercmuneioeieuteneteneires nertarers 12 
No. 2 “‘C” M. F. Book. See te tant eel Gi 
Old Downshire eye crrersiemereere eleteveta ofelslcls 52 
Old® Mission: (s\che oie ee ole eeh tae wate woiater 6 
Old Stratford, Deckle Edge............... 38 
Ontario somasarsotee on bra eee Lee eters 6 14 
Oriental. a c4cccs. acestues deren edonet tetera ere terre ae 42 
OfoXs Bible "Pa perind assccc ance Maw oe entice 38 
Parian Enameled viii 6c c ae eee ores 42 
PeerlesssEnameledweae eect ire aereienen 14 
Peerless Litho Label wane acters 48 
Perfect: Offset. 225 ao. cc miedo eich oreacke one 16 
Perfection Lithograpnisnri cea eee 6 
Plated Label. 5 cee hee a ere 34 
Platinum Enameledte 5. cee eerie tee 42 
Plinamel Coated Foldingi.-.meninaini ieee 6 
Plymouth Colored Enameled.............. 36 
Plymouth Begshell prem ce cerry r tents 6 
P. M. Hand-made, Deckle................ 38 
P. M. India Tint S. BST Cire eae eee 
Po M.. Laid.) so. hush ere ee he eran 38 
PeMeRailroad. Holder pena-mirenmeien venience 38 
P. M. Spec. White Coated................ 38 
PYM Text; Whiteman) sees eee err 38 
PotomaciS: & Sa Ci. snes sess eerie 44 
Radiant-pnameled cancun een 42 
Rainbow; Colored Coated. 35... 2.05 ve 52 
Rainier Enameled, White................ 42 
Regal Antique icc stereo ie lint ielete aie 38 
Regal Coated cemccciteeiertsrerteneisiene ater 6 
Register Meh =.. sims steerer utepyeneiets 18 
Rex India Coated oats mam cntese seocinecraciecte 6 
Rose Me Bi ie oe share tee eect eta 14 
Royal India Coated sytem tatters esa 38 
Royal White Lithography. sisi: cris 38 
Royal White Offset incr t-1- travellers 38 
Savoy Colored Enameled? ey... sue es oe 6 
Seneca Enameledtieo.ece chy uastuee or as 32 
Sheticldshnameled( ee eee 36 
Shellwhite Antique Laid)... -y.-0 eae 42 
Silk Surface....:.< as aio oO serie he ekoheioe 26 
Silverdalenyii.: cate se eete cee eh sre eerie 38 
SCS CMEC oh GA some cdo aco odo odie 10 
Snowilake Enamelediccce weenie erie 8 
Southern India, “Tintiaes-c eres ere ere 10 
Special My Bic. seciecesce eine rican 8 
Special. Print (22 ygame sietrcinrces ted tice a ever 12 
Spectro India Baan: ie to. Hee eos OMIA 10 
Springdale S.& S.C. Settee .stearelo 
Standard Bible: .. cine ont s incietei de ere 6 
Standard English: Rinisiiee dene ec 48 
Standard Offset a sicincerecrncseioters el aches 38 
Standard: ov6o 9.) Cormereeret: prec iar einen 16 
Star Enelish Binish ees aceepieyey. chvekeieteate 8 
Steel’ Plate Enameled’ 45. nee eeeiee een 6 
Sterling) Pnameled'ai qari marie ieee reas 50 
Strandsbaclish Pinish erence eenraiee 48 
Strathlaid@Bookletw. e.g pei ei ores 38 
Strathmore Brochures a ee es 38 
Strathmore Deckle Edges... sien 38, 52 


Strathmore Deluxesess-« =e cna ase eee 
Strathmore Japanese sie een sO 


Siredes Finish cn. P. sete etercheler stot treks ferns 38 
Superb: Dull) Coated micen «te seers < eer 38 
Superior Halftoneseamn es ane eee Le 
Superior Lithotema ated dee ate ene a 12 
Superior Mls: Bisson rere eters shetioua: joyoseumrscneas 14 
Supernamel. Halftone cic sic alee ye oe wren 38 
Swansdown Enameled Book............... 12 
Si2&-S} CP Books tpirsc-cstat hese a sute eee Mess 40 
Tariff: Mc Bi). cee eae: ee eee 36 
Miftany, Offset Bookie. ce eer aered. iota 4 
Triomphe, White Coated...........:...... 38 
Ultimate-Enamel Fae cae ee coe cline: 46 
Union M.F:; Watermarked 7002. ico. 30 
Union S. & S. C., Watermarked............ 30 
Universal Colored Book. weseiectihe auotisretste: Meee: 
University Bible saan en ols Oe beeen 6 
Utility=A-ccord: Book aae.s se) ener vi 6 
Van Dyke Halftone=meer etree sie eine 52 
Vellum! Offset snk sae ae cacteac sic. co stom ofan 26 
Velvatone i's; « wchas siooyauteusiemvess sapete Aakers 42 
VelvoiEnameled aan iis ncmiutemeincetoenane 50 
Verona’ Laidscny cciserae ce siete mister nose heey ote 14 
Victor. Enameled aerecen ca cree eo: 
Vitginia Antique ween estes: oie Seles 50 
WACO 205s ce jacks oc: oo amon aun meaaienteieminse tts 10 
Warren’ srArtocravUnre() srs enema er mene 8 
Warren’s Cameo Plate, White............. 8 
Warren’s Cumberland Coated.............. 8 
Warren’s Cumberland M.F............... 8 
Wartren’s Cumberland S.&S.C........... 8 
Warren’s Lustro Enameled................ 8 
Wiarren’s-Printone asm er ern nae 8 
Wiarren’s) Silkote)noecies renee roi nee 8 
Wiedgewood' Enamel serie ieeceiram ieee 38 
Westminster Bible, veto 10 


BOOK PAPERS—Continued 


Weestvaco Mi Bee eck. cere pee eee 50 
White Citys oeshellae me. anata 16 
White Rose) Enameled 0... 10) .nerenee er 48 
Windsor: Offset? Biicacon che eerie 6 
Wizard Enameled ¥a)..502. . ome ci ee 14 
Wroe’s Catalogsetian ccc. eee ne 56 
Wyoming MM) Beag, tav.b- au ciel eee anos 18 
SOX?) MG BS sete. mete oo evelee co Pee eee ene 16 
AD. @ BL te eat dite Pins Ohad A 86 G8. on ayo 8 
S57) NQs. 2) PLin te aute cisco eee 10 


COVER PAPERS 


Adirondack, Deckle Edge..............38, 52 
8 


Advertisers, Advers’ Finish............... 

Acolian 2% Soe ein. oo FOR 10 
Aerial ey 205d .ccc By ctitegepete sole och ane eee cn oee 12 
Aladdin’ Box Covers: oe eee 38, 52 
Alad din cia occ Semitic ois.c'sis) ero eee 38, 52 
Aladdin’ 26)inc-Rollsi.-ja-.<20s eer cee 52 
AlexandraJapan jas... cmie esha senor e rare 38 
ALESIS iid Souiia: scicaugigs totetallous. sabe ai eee ee enone 38 
Algonkin- Embossed srs... cite ener 38 
Alhatn bra eer ee ies obs 3 brn ee eee 52 
AnconapHand-made; D.; En scene ee 38 
Antiquarian i205 cise sic.v etorienee ere: 8 
Antique. 26 2as Wes sniaslo ates anus bee enone 40 
Arcadia Embossing. eee oes 12 
Aristo, Halftone: Folder. -s eee 6 
APMOTY 2 apes ese tesste oval cree. aledsl oe OER 52 
Arral seesege enti s aus iene e Cte ee ene 38 
Artillery einer cco ances ison'0itt 0! Srotsssie) Suen nee ee oe 38 
Artists’ Sumburstiac onic ele 38 
Atlasta Antique... % cw ae eer eae 38 
Attormey’s, Manuscript... .7 see nee 10 
Bannockburn) 5.2 cin sie cee oie eee 38 
Bay. Path siiiieca ane Siena ee epee ote eae 38 
Ben. Day Wasnckiecanics ste an ainerehee eeoee 38 
Berkshire, Antique Finish, D. E........... 38 
Blandford 2h. e0 cc en ee eee 52 
Bond ‘Covereiseens chose aie ee eee 52 
Bookbinders’ Green and Maroon.......... 8 
Broadcloth, Deckle Edge... eee 8 
Buckeye Double Thick Antique........... 8, 52 
Buckeye Ripple Hinish'=. ssc eee 8, 52 
Buckeye Rough and Smooth............. 8, 52 
Buckskin). jhe els waren s Chae. ce eon 6 
Cabinet sae cece etecsiie.s oss biel toe tise Ree neater 52 
Cadet yi Pass s siasd acam naive alc sr tegeaeneeenoree 10 
Calumetiactiéc.h:nese sc Seine nee ee 6 
Cambric, Regular Colors.-o.en eee 38 
Carillon; Deckle Edges. oi een eee 38 
Champion Ledger Bristol, .7..7)---...-.:+ 38 
CHEVIOT hai oak dae Sak, tee eee ee eee 52 
CiTTUus foSientckats 4.08 54 bce oct e amen eae 38 
Cloister, Deckle'Edge=s, aeane ee eee 38 
Cloth, Linedau anette aa oo crane oe 8, 38 
Cloth Lined Colored... aerate ee 52 
Cloth Lined Envelope Stock.............. 6, 52 
Cloth Lined “Waterproof... 4. see eee 52 
Comet: (ests cs an eee 52 
Congress dice css iso 5s oous Sele ee ele 6 
Conqueror cada ctewisl shceeele tae eroemeree 52 
Copley ie c.c2adas © bo 8 Oe > oR nee 52 
Covenants.5 5.5 Shek sce ut Dee eee 42, 
D:B.Mz Folders White -. cee eee 38 
Diamonds D Extra Stron eae 38 
Directoryssee.e ree oe Aen eee 52 
Dragon Embossing +42. oo. eee ees 42 
Dublin Linen is ocho eee 38 
Duchess, Deckle Edge). sana 38 
Embossed Glassine sf... aca) cee 290 
Embossed Onionskin): 2-4 5ete eee eee 38 
Embossed Parchment..,3....0.0.20006 +00 38 
Embossed Trans. Parchment.............. 52 
Enameled One/Side...2on04-- 6s eerie 8 
Enameled’ two Sides... cuenta 8 
Enfield, Deckle: Edge® 25. a. eens 6 
Buchids nc Ase d cle sans 5.8 ajdt oe eee pie as 
Euclid’ Twilliuaid: (os. eet eee eee 12 
BXCCutive oo cgiis 5 50505 ae © eee ae ee 52 
Habriano Deckles Edger .a.aneeaincnene 38 
Fairfield eta e tales cee nee eerie 52 
BIOL a ih nd fe tie ass eee tev yiauser a8 age heteae eon reel 52 
Florentine, Hand=made. (3.0.5 4-056 sen ene 38 
Bold welled fe Miscacs sentstua sens teherpeetetee neocons 10 
Fort, Dearborn, Enameled................. 52 
PUrrow 2 eke oh cicanelte a's. «0 choco ahetene OOo 52 
Futanini;, Japaneses. 2.2.4 oe eres 52 
Gibraltarinces 3. Sos cow fe ucts cp eeaaee one 6 
Glassine Parchmenti2 3. eee 38 
Hammermill -Atiasta: <7. sierra ete: 6, 48 
Par m on yes. eccjeih wie wavs sreuote eee aa ee ake 42 
Hingefoid Coated ic.o. oc. keene UNG rane 38 
Holyoke? S508 5 oss Fins ae nee ee 10 
Homes pun... 5c5 sctais ls severe iat eseatinemtemsrouetols 6 
Interwoven, Antique and Plate............ 42 
Ttalias\is3 nos Sada hc G actin sae eer 6 
Jap., Vellami..3. sists tes nee eer 52 


COVER PAPERS—Continued 


Keith Onyx Wwotewor. iow o.oe eee eee 38 
Keith Quality, Dintsa.tsee cee eke aie 33 
Keith White Cloud? 22. . oo anreraerne 52 
Kien aad i. (aioe te Re ake hes © a aa hence ate 10 
Kenesaw Colored Rope................... 6 
Kenilworth: cctecienie ste © 5 site eee toe 10 
Kenmore suede stealone hens Suse Dee ie 42 
Korean,’ 20x26). . acepvers orn ee omnia ne 52 
Weather Waterproofaseen arias: seeieeeeieiee 8 
Levantis eid seine Caloee + > sincere ee 52 
LADOLEY oct ois Nets mieyotove dite .s sare heme tae onenenees 8, 52 
Lina uri tae coe ciein es sore ee tenetee 62 
Linene Folding Coated... serie 38 
Linwood Enameled aces.) <a nenite 52 
Lembardia, Hand-madow, 1.0) eee eeieeee 38 
Magazine CoatediCover.. .-) see ae 50 
Manuscripts). 4. teacsiy cae. ccmncern ren 52 
Mediaeval, Laid Ripple................... 52 
Miller att: oposite teustnetone teins ovens craven rae eran 10 
Milo iS pinche Mo, Seeeete es eieieen) = sus aneraneeeseemetemanereas 22 
Milton, Deckle Edge, White................ 10 
Modern jis ntoaaec ve: eneteieeeare Ghore 38 
Misig/Cover’ 2. caatielse ouster een eee 6 
Miushin'Litted }. nese aes oar erate erent 6 
National: %.; tea. osicaels «cere deinen oe ere 52 
Neapolitan Sis. Aras aie aldol aletnne eons 42 
Newtral: Acteiiy see sere sien c eee ee 6 
Old Cloister, Deckle Edge ............. 38, 52 
Old Pn ghish o.i vakerebercel eras oth Ueketnees tetas 38 
Old-Stratford Parchment..... cameo cies 38 
Onimbo eyo eo bac o e oles wisce ne eterenc be eehelers 6 
Onionskin Embossedae ee eee ete 20 
Onyx (See Keith Onyx). eee eee 38 
Onyx, Enameled Two Sides............... 6 
Onyx,, Moire: Finish 7-6. eee tee 52 
(Oso 'ct: ea arc In Gricmans ooo oe emiaos G 10 
Overlades s.%. 625 fener sainreaiser tee nicn more 6 
PAP we try) ciicy,, orasactadateatousions/s serene aye aie tere 52 
Persiates) Sauteccsletein oir oiete schol eereererstcberere 52 
Philippine... \o 5, cscscless bist nes) Cot aenmtere beet 8 
PiGard ye. 's:. iiloe ee eGa eter assl o <a eaeeaeom taco ae ee 52 
Riunacle Coated) Coverity sr.) vitaskeekee ee eens 50 
Dhalim siesta din, ois eonrbeyers os) 2 citlecapennene All Dealers 
Plates White: 2. Acseuh oes ccc ee tae 40 
Plymouth ®)).y.006 c¢ seas) = eer ese ee 36 
PJM. Hand-madeR eae... stb acen anne 38 
Pompeian..§ 3G lie tet nonae-4 Sa eee einer 12 
Potomac 0405, vs 4 etcleeer nie o.alets eiluenteaete eae 36 
Potomac Embossed except Scarlet ........ 52 
Princes, : ifalsje/ ard, wis o/euenavas) sie emeraee hate Rete 52 
Publicity 2. 2 etcartee 2 center oie alee 36 
Publishers sy sccccecte oes seen teeter meee 10 
LOSTI-\-10 Webern es Ceo niyo Cotati cic a. G ame do ae 6 
Rappahannock. fy. cciso > cision ters 52 
Rembrandtis75 sone eae sie 3a oe ete ican eee 38 
Repousse (See Keith Onyx)............. 38, 52 
Rhododendron, Boxman - eee 38, 52 
Royal Melton: 25s dele. «nantes 6 
Royal: Witte! Offsetic... ~ oclcsietemederinsiee ee 38 
RussetiCrepe:.:,Peetion ares ssistetneereis hice 8 
Salamanaca s,s. siarels-s 0. ssa, eeatepiaretene aie 52 
Sam aati h-. chess cues thes cs oe eae ake ee 38 
Servian cs hac ctead. <u <talateheheuepee eet 10 
Sovereign’ Coatede rica «5 scien 38 
Standard) Enamel igen -..2- seeieetmacioe nie 42 
Stanhopew gine ks, cae ese 4,5 oe. a geo eerste eres 42 
Star) Manifold) Lidens.. «cenit nee 52 
SterlingvEnamelediersis. acta ntercree cite 6 
Strathlaid Booklet#s. 0.7... .ueceeete iene 38 
Strathmore’ Brochure? >... Saseee lee ee ee 38 
Strathmore, Deckle Edge.............. 38, 52 
Strathmore De Luxetyi: cee tires 38 
Sultans Sis be gue te Stel cuna. dh, Rae eR eee aero 6 
Stn burstey ns sis eenticoentvs. che pele aeteie me teeetiete 8, 52 
Patt Oba ciaa2s dre to lees whepsanes< chs Reprene ache meaey ae etene 6 
‘TLamarack, Antique %--.. <> anveie cient ite 42 
Transparent Glassine.,..). Aopen ee 20 
Transparent Parchment.............as++-- 6,8 
Twillfold:Enibossimers-n. score eee 8 
Wl ste nic cie is sck Cake ats eects 6 oe ER roe 52 
Ultrafine; Enamel (Covers. saa: 12 
Unique Antique and Plate................. 52 
Universal’Colored ss. a0..-neueee eee ne 6 
Utility-Accord 3 .25.c2.8-.4:oereepeiotenan tie ier 6 
Vieltimetavicts. cetirg sc) ate eee gett ere 10, 12 
Venezia iste. coe ce fe os Ce eon 38 
Warren’s Extra Strong Cameo............. 8 
Wiest, Point, oc coches eh eee etree 52 
White Houses. : eet). 1. ee eee 6 
Wihites Mountain <2 74s. cc ote ee eee 52 
White: Star vit wien care ieee eee rare oe 52 
Wihite’ssBond Coveriees. or meennecatercr na 52 
Whitefriars Double Enamel......,......... 52 
WW ildGrassiy isc saeko ener «eee tne one 52 
WildkGrass -BoxiCover. «peers eee 52 
WiOLronoc0 sac 3.8. Eicie.s SOR ot one 52 
Wiyand otro. ear einen. cere ee err 30 12 
XX Kop UD OSSIn Sarees eee arene 6,12, 42 
XXX Embossing and Folding........... 38, 52 


LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 


2 BERKSHIRE Co, 16 EMPIRE PAPER Co. BO MCGREGOR PAPER Co, 44 PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co, 
“4 BLUNDEN-LYON Co. 18 GRAHAM PAPER Co, 32 MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 46 SEAMAN PAPER Co; 
6 BRADNER SMITH & Co. 20 IMPORT PAPER Co. B4 MIDLAND PAPER Co, 48 SWIGART PAPER Co. 
8 BUTLER, J. W., PAPER Co. 22 KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co, 36 MOSER PAPER Co. 50 WEST VA, Ps& P. Co: 
10 CHICAGO PAPER Co. 24 LA SALLE PAPER Co. 38 PAPER MILLS Co. 52 WHITE, JAMES, PAPER Co, 
12 DUBOC PAPER Co. 26 LEE PAPER Co. 40 PARKE-MCCAULEY Co. S4 WHITING PAPER Co. 


14 DWIGHT BROs, PAPER Co, 28 LLoyp, E. E., PAPER Co. 42 PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER CO. 56 WROE, W. E., & Co. 
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F. A. Barnard & Son 


529 S. Dearborn Street 


Buy from the only 
Chicago manufacturers of 


PRINTING INKS 


Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 


NEW LINES RECENTLY ADDED 


ALADDIN COVERS, 10 SHADES 
PARQUETRY COVERS, 6 SHADES 
INTERNATIONAL COVERS, 8 SHADES 
THREE PLY ARTISTS SUNBURST, 19 SHADES 


ALL ANTIQUE FINISH 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


James Wuite Paper Co. 


Telephone—Main 875 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Exclusively — 
Cutting Machines 


OSWEGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE MOTOR 
EQUIPMENTS 


Insure the most eco- 
Nomical power and 
control of printing 
machinery. 


| Used by the best 


known printers. 


Alternating and Direct Current 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


born: a new service 


F. J. RINGLER & CO. 
NICKELTYPERS 


AND 


ELECTROTYPERS 


TELEPHONES HARRISON 2518-6780 


732 FEDERAL ST. 


CHICACO 


SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


Selling in this Trade Use the 
Specialized Service of Typo 


to increase sales and reduce credit losses. Let 

us tell you more about this organization that 

for twenty-one years has labored unceasingly 

to safeguard credit transactions in this trade. 
Write today for details 


LUE EY POsMERCANTIDE AGENCY 


Credit Books Reports Collections 
General Offices: 373 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


Wants and For Sale 


Advertisements inserted under this head- 
ing at 25 cents per line. Minimum charge 
$1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a 
four-line advertisement or less for $5.00; 
twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


WANTED—One live, hustling printer in 

each locality to handle*our line of sales 
and order books, duplicate and triplicate, 
carbon sheet or carbonized; large demand; 
liberal commission.—THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CoO., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — 26x34, 33x46, 35x50 Miehles, 

41x55 Optimus, 26x38 Stonemetz, 23x28 
Pony Campbell, and many others. 2 Revo- 
lution and Drum Presses, all sizes and 
styles; 16x25 Potter Proof Press, $200.00; 
11x25 Vandercook, $110; 25x35 Vandercook, 
$200; 17x22 Schneidewend, $1385; 7%-inch 
Monitor and Morrison Stitchers; 32-inch 
Diamond Power Paper Cutter, $325; 34-inch 
Chandler & Price Cutter, $325. Large stock 
of Gordons, Stitchers, Folders, Paper 
Cutters and outfits. Tell us your wants 
and your surplus machinery for sale.— 
Wanner Machinery Company, 714-716 8. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—38-inch Late Style Oswego 

Automatic and foot clamp Power Cutter, 
equipped for cutting cloth samples; with 
long wood table, 2 pinking knives, 1 cutting 
knife; 2 H. P. Crocker-Wheeler D. C. gear 
drive Motor, price, $975. Can be sold for 
regular paper cutting for $875.—Wanner 
Machinery Company, 714-716 8. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE—5 Printing outfits—buy for 

consolidation with your plant.—Wanner 
Machinery Company, 714-716 8. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—A number of zinc, brass and 

galvanized iron galleys, regular sizes, for 
sale, cheap, at Peterson Linotyping Com- 
pany, 523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—One Dexter Quadruple 16- 

Magazine Folder. This machine delivers 
from one sheet four folded sections of 
eight, twelve or sixteen pages each, with 
edges cut open with serrated cutters being 
used to give a rough edge effect. Sheets 
are fed to a eutting cylinder making four 
strips, then collating and cutting apart 
when the fold is being made, delivering a 
folded product and packing separately four 
sections of eight, twelve and sixteen pages 
each, open on all sides. Range of sheet 
sizes from 35x46 to 40x56. Price, $1,500.00. 
Cross continuous feeder attachment, deliver- 
ing eight thousand to ten thousand folded 
signatures per hour. Price, $500.00.— 
Brock & Rankin, 619 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FOR RENT—2,600 square feet floor space. 

Ideal for printing, engraving or similar 
plant. Call Jas. H. Rook Co., 626 Federal 
St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—84-inch Acme Self-Clamping 

Cutter, in good condition. Bargain, as 
must dispose of same at once.—G14, care 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Huber-Hodgman with latest 
bed movement, in fine condition. Bed 

403x52 inches. Very reasonable.—Address 

Cleveland Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


HAVE several good imposing stones of 

various sizes for sale cheap. —Address, E5, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Stamping and Inking Machine; 
steam head; size, 12x14; a bargain if taken 

at once.—Address, C125, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.,REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 

Of the BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1918. 

State of Illinois, \a 

County of Cook, f° 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 

and County aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM J. 


HARTMAN, whe, having been duly sworn according 
to law , deposes and says that he is the Editor, Publisher 
and Owner of the Ben Franklin Monthly, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management etc. 


of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in thd | 


above caption. required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 


Publisher—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street , 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Managing Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Business Manager—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


2. Thatthe owneris W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


3. That there are no bonds or mortgages outstanding. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books ot the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) W.J. HARTMAN, 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 
March, 1918. 
(Signed) C.I. KAGEY, Notary Public. 
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Linotype faces owned exclusively by any trade composition house is 
now ready for distribution. We will deliver your copy at an early date. 
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STANDARD TYPESETTING COMPANY 
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GOS Go) practice thrift in peace times is a virtue and brings great benefit to the individual at all times; with the desperate need of the civilized world 
today for materials and labor with which to end the war the practice of individual thrift is a patriotic duty and a necessity.’’—President Wilson. 
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Supply Warehouse 


How the LINOTYPE 
Serves the World’s 


Printers 


HE LINOTYPE may ovelllbemealed thettini tae 


composing machine, for it is used successfully in sixty different 
countries and has been adapted to composition in thirty-five languages. 


4 Ri service rendered by the 


agenciesand supply ware- 
houses of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, with its 
home offices and factory in 
New York, enables printing 
offices more than 5,000 miles 
from the factory to operate 
their Linoty pes without incon- 
venience or delay—just the 


LINOTYPE Service 
is a world-wide 
Service 


same'as printers in New York, 
San Francisco, or London. 


very man, every tool, and 
K every Linotype part, 
housed in the twelve acres of 
floor space of our great factory 
in Brooklyn, and at our many 
agencies and other factories, 
is an asset to the Linotype 
user. Buy the LINOTYFE 
—The Machine That Lasts. 


$7,000 LINOTYPES HAVE BEEN BUILT AND DISTRIBUTED TO THE 
WORLD'S LEADING PRINTERS ANDSEEEGLISHERS 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


CHICAGO 


NEW SY ORK( Uresanoe 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Canadian Linotype, Ltd., TORONTO 


NEW ORLEANS 
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AND THEN 2:22:55" 
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CALLS AND SUGEESTS AN ILLUSTRATED 
SALES LETTER ON 4 PAPER THAT WiLL 
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| OPENING UP_NEW 
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POSSIBILITIES | | Help Your Customers to 


CASH IN ON THIS WAR TIME NECESSITY 


CHICAGO PAPER CO. 


809 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Bring Back the “Bacon” 


You printers who have not seen to it that 


hy, 
, oe > every seller in your organization has a 


COMPLETE SET OF 
FOLDWELL COATED WRITING 
ADVERTISING LETTERHEADS 

are losing a big opportunity to'take orders 
ata profit. ; 
The man-—— Who cannot issue catalogues 
Will not issue circulars 
Does not issue folders 
will use advertising letterheads——ask him 
and see. 


We will furnish a set for every salesman on 
your force. 


Your Country 
Needs Your Help 


You may not be able to fight, but you can help by installing 
machinery to handle the work now done by hand and to 
increase the efficiency of the hand workers, thus releasing 
some of them to become fighters. You can install Mono- 
types and the Non-Distribution System and release a few 
of your hand compositors and distributers. 

You can help by teaching those printers who have done 
their duty and been invalided back home, and those who 
are not able to go, how to operate the Monotype, and thus 
release others to take their places on the firing line. The 
Monotype Schools are ready to help you, as they are help- 
ing others in this patriotic duty, by instructing them 
without charge. By sending these boys to the schools you 
will be helping your country as well as helping them and 
yourself. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO TORONTO 
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Improve Your Equipment 


WITH 


Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters 
Challenge Cylinders and Paper Cutters 
Golding Presses and Paper Cutters 
Hacker Proof Presses, Potter and Poco 
Hamilton Wood and Steel Furniture 
Sectional, Grooved and Patent Blocks 
Binding Machinery— Stitchers, Folders, 
Punches, Perforators, etc. 
Motors — Variable and Constant Speeds 


A large stock, and variety of sizes and 
weights, makes it a most desirable 
buy—no waiting for mill shipments. 


And the price is right. 


Let us send you sample sheets or 
dummies with quotation in the quan- 
tity you desire. We know you'll like 
the paper and the price. 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
175 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 


Chases — Steel and Cast Steel 
Pressroom Specialties 
New and Used Outfits 
Large Stock Guaranteed Machinery 
Miehle, Century, Huber, Optimus, etc. 
Pony and Large Nearly New or 
Rebuilt Cylinders 


See our Classified Ads 


MACHINERY CO. 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


714-16 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHONE: Harrison ess 


6889 SHOPS: 215-23 W. Congress St. 
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Chicago July Meeting 


HO said Chicago printers are not in- 

WV terested in the activities of their own 

association? More than 200 of them 

attended the regular July meeting, held at the City 
Club on the evening of the [8th. 

It has been the custom to omit the July and 
August meetings. Since the June meeting was 
omitted on account of the acute labor problems that 
were then being adjusted, it was decided to have a 
July meeting. The program for this meeting was 
planned by a special committee consiting of T. M. 
Ball, chairman, William Whitman and Toby Rubc- 
vits. For this program the committee secured Mr. 
Mark L. Crawford, Illinois Director of the U. S. 
Employment Service, who explained the new plan 
for United States Central Employment Service; 
Mr. George Olmsted, president of the National 
Paper Trade Association, who spoke on the paper 
situation; Mr. T. G. McGrew, superintendent of 
the Typothetae School of Printing at Indianapolis; 
and Mr. Edward T. Miller, of the United Typothetae 
of America, who spoke briefly of the activities of our 
national association. 

The entertainment feature of the evening was 
provided by Mr. “Bob” Dyrenforth of the Holland 
Press, assisted by an expert pianist. It was a 
revelation to most members to know that there 
exists among them such a good vocalist as their 
fellow printer, Mr. Dyrenforth. He sang a number 
of solos and very capably led in a number of patriotic 
chorus selections. 


The one feature that most marred the perfection 
of the evening’s program was the unavoidable 
absence of President Hastie. Vice-President Brookes 
explained that this was due to an accident which Mr. 
Hastie has suffered which, while it was not serious, 
yet made it impossible for him to be present. 


Among the items of business transacted two 
motions of importance were passed. The first 
empowered the president to appoint delegates and 
alternates to the national convention to be held in 


Cincinnati on September 23rd, 24th and 25th. 
The second motion authorized the president to 
appoint a committee of five, of which the president 
himself should be a member ex-officio, to be known 
as the war emergency committee, whose duty will 
be to keep in touch with the national situation as it 
affects the printing business and to co-operate with 
a similar committee appointed by the United 
Typothetae of America. 

The regular business of the meeting having been 
concluded, Vice-President Brookes turned the meet- 
ing over to Mr. T. M. Ball, who acted as chairman 
of the program features of the evening. 

Mr. Crawford began in a reminiscent mood, 
speaking briefly of his apprenticeship, served in 
Plymouth, Ind., during which he took the usual 
mystical courses of being sent for “italic periods” 
and “‘left hand monkey wrenches” and looked for 
“type lice.” The principal part of his address was 
devoted to explaining fully the government’s new 
war labor supplying program. He stated that after 
August Ist all unskilled labor would be handled 
through the United States Employment Service. 
He gave some very interesting statistics, showing 
how extensively employers had been calling for the 
national service and how effectively this service has 
furnished the needed help. 

Mr. George Olmsted gave an extensive and 
interesting talk on the present paper situation. His 
complete address appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. McGrew gave a very instructive talk on the 
general subject of industrial education. He gave 
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figures showing how completely skilled trades would ” 


be depleted: of their help if the war should continue 
during two years more. He concluded by speaking 
definitely of the work done at Indianapolis, stating 
that they are now training between two and three 
hundred students per year. The prospect is that 
this number will be increased to 500 annually, 
which, within ten years time, would train a sufh- 
ciently large number to exert a strong influence 
toward the improvement of the industry. 
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Mr. Miller, the assistant secretary of the United 
Typothetae, spoke of what the national organization 
is doing. Among these things are: (1) Activities 
in the standardization of paper sizes; (2) Conferences 
offpurchasing agents for the purpose of standard- 
izing sizes of catalogue pages; (3) The preparation 
of a paper questionnaire for the Federal Trade 
Commission; (4) Defending before the income tax 
collectors the standard rates of depreciation; (5) 
Getting under way the three-year plan. He ex- 
horted printers to be prepared for the volume of 
work that must necessarily follow the war and 
precede the upbuilding of the vast enterprises that 
will then be reconstructed. 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE NEWS NOTES 


The program of the thirty-second annual con- 
vention of the United Typothetae of America, to be 
held at Cincinnati, September 23rd, 24th and 25th, 


will be a most splendid business program, for it will 


include such subjects as “Better Letters,’ ‘‘Pre- 
paring and Presenting a Plan for Direct-by-Mail 
Campaign,’ “Advertising Your Own Business,’ 


‘Education for the Printing Industry,” “Abnormal 
Costs,’ “Price Control,’’ “Business Associations 
and Anti-Trust Laws,’ and other timely subjects 
of equal importance. The wide-awake printer will 
realize that there is much to be gained in attending 
this year’s convention and the program is so in- 
viting that it is expected that the attendance will 
exceed any previous convention. 


Members of the United Typothetae of America 
are taking considerable pride in displaying the 
Typothetae emblem (decalcomania window sign) on 
their display window, showing the buying public 
that they are members of the national organization 
of their industry. The window sign is neat and 
attractive, in colors, size 12x8 inches, and may be 
purchased from the national office at 50 cents each. 

The Composite Statement of Cost of Production 
for the year 1917 is fast nearing completion. It is 
expected that the composite statement will be issued 
within a comparatively short time. This statement 
_ will be most heartily welcomed by the members of 
the United Typothetae of America. 

Through the activities of the field staff of the 
United Typothetae of America, local organizations 
are springing up in all sections of the country. Of 
course, the printers are awake to the possibilities of 
organization work and the benefits resulting there- 
from, and are showing a willingness and desire to 
inaugurate and support organization activities in 
their respective localities. The result is that the 
membership roll of the United Typothetae of 
America is the largest in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 

It would be well for those engaged in the printing 
industry, contemplating taking up some specialized 
line of study in connection with the business, to 


plan now their line of study for the fall and winter 
months. The United Typothetae of America offers 
correspondence courses in estimating and salesman- 
ship which should be investigated by all those 
desirous of an opportunity of advancing themselves. 
These courses offer splendid training and the fee is, 
indeed, nominal. For information address United 
Typothetae of America, 550 Transportation Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

The fourth quarterly meeting of the executive 
council of the United Typothetae of America was 
held at Providence, R. I., the home of President 
Benj. P. Moulton, July 15th, 16th and 17th. Every 
officer and executive council member attended, in- 
cluding President Benj. P. Moulton, First Vice 
President and Chairman Executive Council A. E. 
Southworth of Chicago, Treasurer Fred W. Gage of 
Battle Creek, Secretary Jos. A. Borden of Chicago 
and Messrs. Albert W. Finlay of Boston, E. Law- 
rence Fell of Philadelphia, Wm. Green of New York 
City, W. E. Craig of Nashville, and Geo. K. Horn 
of Baltimore. Many important matters were up 
for consideration which have been reported in the 
August Typothetae Bulletin. 

Secretary Jos. A. Borden has just completed an 
extended trip through the eastern part of the country 
where numerous cities have been visited and 
Typothetae organization activities promoted. Mr. 
Borden says that printers realize now as never 
before, that their success in these trying times 
depends on just the amount of co-operation they 
are willing to foster, and that the Three-Year 
Typothetae Plan appeals to them as the most 
practical means of promoting this co-operation. 


Many weekly newspaper publishers have become 
interested in the Standard Cost Finding System 
through the publicity given this subject by the 
Publishers’ Auxiliary, the organ of the Western 
Newspaper Union. In numerous instances this 
interest has led these printers to the understanding 
of what the United Typothetae of America can do 
for them resulting in their becoming identified as 
members of the national organization. 


Word has been sent out by the United Typothe- 
tae of America that the custom of presenting a 
banner to the local Typothetae showing the greatest 
percentage of gain each year is to be discontinued. 
These banners have heretofore been issued at each 
convention. 

A war service committee representing the 
United Typothetae of America was recently ap- 
pointed, consisting of Mr. Albert W. Finlay of 
Boston, chairman, and Messrs. E. Lawrence Fell, 
Philadelphia; A. R. Barnes, Chicago; John Clyde 
Oswald, New York; E. L. Stone, Roanoke, Va.; 
A. M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis, and C. D. Trap- 
hagen, Lincoln, Neb. This committee will act during 
the war, on all matters affecting the printing indus- 
try due to governmental activities at Washington. 
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A Noteworthy Address 


Delivered by George Olmsted, President of the National Paper Association, at a Meeting of the 
Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, July 18, 1918. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Printing In- | 


dustry of Chicago: 

I take it for granted that we all understand that 
the allied paper and printing industry, like many 
other industries, is facing a serious situation. There 
are many problems to solve, and it needs the best 
brains, the closest co-operation and loyalty to the 
community interest to solve them correctly. 

We begin to appreciate now that “business as 
usual” during this war is impossible. It is necessary 
that as far as possible legitimate and necessary 
business be kept active. 

The paper industry is not as simple a one as 
many seem to believe. The United States has been 
far from independent of the rest of the world par- 
ticularly in raw materials employed in manufacture. 
Prior to 1914, we were importing over 250,000 tons 
per year of sulphite pulp from. Scandinavia as well 
as substantial supplies from Germany and Austria. 
We imported large quantities of rags and old paper, 
bagging, etc. We were almost altogether dependent 
on Germany for aniline dyes used in coloring paper. 
While we have become somewhat independent in 
this branch of the industry and will become more so 
with the proper support by our government, still it 
is altogether possible that after the war the Germans 
may invade this market not from the outside but 
from the inside, establishing their plants here, and 
with their highly trained scientific men they would 
make very hard competition for our own manu- 
facturers. 

Sulphur is a very essential product in paper 
making. Our supplies from Sicily have practically 
all been cut off and the American market is controlled 
by two large producers, the Union Sulphur Com- 
pany in the Louisiana field and the Freeport Sulphur 
Company in the Texas field. Together they 
produce about 100,000 tons per month of metallic 
sulphur, of which the government at the present 
time requires 70,000 tons per month; the balance 
largely goes to the pulp manufacturers to the amount 
of about 1,000 tons per day. As we all know, 
sulphur is an important requisite in the manu- 
facture of explosives. New munitions plants are 
being built every month and government authorities 
believe that by January Ist, next, the demand for 
war purposes will reach an additional tonnage of 
45,000 tons per month. The problem is—where 1s 
this coming from? 


We are urged to make every possible use of 
pyrites, an iron product, and already steps have 
been taken to develop the New York fields for this 
product. But it takes three pounds of pyrites to 
one pound of metallic sulphur to make an equivalent 
amount of sulphuric acid.. It is even proposed that 
sulphur be reclaimed from waste smelter gases. 

The government has taken over the manufacture 
and distribution of sulphur, also chlorine, which is 
used for the manufacture of noxious gases. Chlorine 
is also used very largely for bleaching papers, about 
500 tons per day being used for this purpose. How 
much of these supplies the paper industry is to have 
is as yet an unsolved problem. 

China clay, a necessary ingredient of paper, 
largely comes from the English and Welsh mines. 
Due to the scarcity of labor in those countries the 
output has been restricted and our government 1s 
seriously considering an embargo on the importation 
of this clay. It is used as ballast in the trans- 
atlantic ships and means some income, while water 
or sand and rock ballast is expense only, but the 
time taken to load and unload this clay is the 
objectionable features. 

Casein, a most important product in making 
coated papers, is scarce and high in price. We get 
large quantities from the Argentine and its utility 
as a food product during these times restricts its 
use for paper making purposes. 

From this review of some of the raw materials, 
you can see how many and diverse are the problems 
which our industry faces. 

We are today practically dependent upon our 
Canadian neighbors for a very large part of the 
basic raw material we use in paper making. Spruce 
timber for the manufacture of mechanical and 
sulphite pulp is becoming very scarce in this country, 
that is, in the eastern and central sections where the 
large manufacturing plants are located. The big 
acreage is now largely confined to Maine, Northern 
New York and Minnesota. There are apparently 
almost limitless tracts in the far west, but those 
would hardly seem available now for eastern con- 
sumption, so we have to look to our northern 
neighbors for our supplies, and recent surveys of 
the spruce tracts in Canada would seem to indicate 
that the supply will not last as long as has been 
generally believed. If these Canadian supplies 
were withheld from us, it would spell disaster to the 
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paper trade. In fact, there is one American sulphite 
manufacturer, probably the largest in the world, 
the closing down of whose plant or the withholding 
of whose product from our industry would cripple 
it terribly. Many a paper manufacturing plant 
dependent on this concern for its supply of pulp 
would be compelled to shut down. 

These are some of the problems within our in- 
dustry. Now, what is the situation without as 
created by the war and its abnormal requirements? 

The National Paper Trade Ascociation has been 
in close touch with the government authorities ever 
since we entered the war. Its directors have been 
traveling back and forth to Washington and, in 
fact, have been making a survey of the paper situa- 
tion throughout the United States. Boundary lines 
have been wiped out, and Atlantic and Pacific states, 
Gulf and Northern border states with all between, 
are loyally working to the end of assisting our 
government to win the war, and at the same time 
keeping the wheels of commerce moving. We have 
a war service committee that holds itself ready to 
respond to any call from the government at any 
time. 

Paper has not been put upon the priority list. 
It would certainly seem that paper and printing 
are essentials, but the question is a comparative 
one—they are not as essential as other things. The 
paper industry is said to be fifth on the list of coal 
consumers, but our industry cannot receive at the 
present time coal priorities unless for a_ specific 
order for paper for government purposes, and the 
government signed order and order number must 
be furnished. 

The three big factors to be considered today from 
the standpoint of war requirements are fuel, trans- 
portation and labor. It seems likely that sufficient 
coal for our needs will be mined. The question is 
one more particularly of transportation. 

To make the situation a little more vivid to you 
I have brought a map which will indicate where the 
freight congestion is most serious. This map out- 
lines what is called the “red flag district.” Who- 
ever drew this map was something of an artist, 
and | think he drew it with the particular purpose 
of portraying a face. Some wag, using the same red 
line, has drawn a German helmet over the top, 
which makes a very fair picture of the crown prince. 
This line starts from Rouse Point near the Canadian 
border, running down west of the Hudson, branching 
off above Albany, and the six particular congested 
points are represented by the cities of Schenectady 
and Binghamton, New York, Williamsport, Al- 
toona and Harrisburg, Pa., and Baltimore, Md. 
These six points are called “bottle necks,” and as 
you can well imagine, the movement of freight 
through those points is tremendously heavy, re- 
membering also the congestion at the bridges across 
the Hudson. Within this district in the neighbor- 
hood of 60 per cent of our paper is produced. It is 


believed that during this fall and coming winter a 
large part of the transportation facilities through 
these six points will be required for direct war pur- 
poses. It means, then, that transportation is the 
vital question. Our railroads are not equal to the 
demands being made upon them, and you probably 
have your own opinion, as I have, as to why this is 
so and where the blame rests. 

With these conditions confronting us you can 
well understand why we are now engaged in the 
difficult task of shaping our industry to war con- 
ditions and requirements. We will undoubtedly 
be given just as much coal as available transporta- 
tion facilities will permit, but we must see to it that 
for every ton of fuel and transportation, we produce 
the largest number of square inches of paper surface. 
This means cutting out certain papers altogether; it 
means restricting weights within certain limits; it 
means the elimination of all waste, simplification and 
standardization to the end of putting our industry 
on an actual war basis. Recommendations have 
been made to the government by printers, paper 
merchants and paper manufacturers, and it appears 
probable that an order of curtailment on many lines 
of paper will issue from Washington at a very early 
date. It is difficult, of course, to calculate with 
precision on the effect of these restrictions and cur- 
tailments. 

Our best guide is the experience of Great Britain 
which has been in the war for four years. Great 
Britain today is only allowed to import one-third 
of its normal supply of paper-making materials. It 
has not an adequate supply of its own raw materials 
nor anything like the labor needed. A year or so ago 
an order was issued that men between eighteen and 
sixty were to be withheld from the paper and other 
English industries. This means the employment of 
boys, old men, foremen and superintendents who 
may have retired, and women. The women ac- 
complished much, but naturally there was much 
they could not do. Great Britain is not producing 
over about 50 per cent of the normal amount of 
paper. Prices are high, away above anything we 
know in this country, and even with the restricted 
output invested capital, I am authoritatively in- 
formed, is producing a normal net return. It is 
obvious that essential industries must be conducted 
profitably if the war is to be financed and won. 

The English, like all the other warring European 
nations, have become accustomed to sacrifices and 
everything unusual rather than usual. We are 
coming to the same situation, but to a certain degree 
we find it hard work. | 

As indicating possibly the attitude of mind of 
English business interests, I saw a rather interesting 
communication that issued from a London mer- 
chant’s office. It ran something like this: 

‘We have been in business fifty years. We have 
made money and we have lost money. We have 
made friends and we have made enemies. We have 
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been talked about, walked over, lied to, maligned, 
and now the government has commandeered our 
merchandise. The only reason that we are sticking 
to the job is to learn what in h—I is going to happen 
next.” 
We hope our affairs will not come to this pass. 
Now, gentlemen, I wish to touch for a few mo- 


ments on the very intimate relations existing between 


the printer and the paper merchant as belonging 
to’one and the same industrial family. 

Let me urge upon you that in your conference 
work with the government authorities you see that 
proper committees are formed, standing committees 
preferably—committees whose members will give 
the time, thought and study to the many com- 
plicated questions involved to the end of assisting 
the government at this time with real constructive 
suggestions and recommendations. Such commit- 
tees should be thoroughly representative of your 
industry throughout the nation, and not a local 
committee, or an unauthorized or uninformed 
committee. It is along just this line that we are 
trying to handle the situation in the councils of the 
National Paper Trade Association. 

We want representation in every part of the 
country. ~ We want the best brains and experience 
we can find. There is no man in our allied industry 
that is too big or too important to get into this work 
at this time. I know a good deal, as you do, about 
some of these old, big concerns that feel that they 
are independent enough not to take part in associa- 
tion work, not to get back of and under constructive 
uplifting movements of this kind. The older some 
of these concerns are and the stronger they are 
financially, the more this pride of independence 
becomes a fetish with them. Now, gentlemen, the 
day for that sort of thing has passed. 

Under ordinary circumstances, would you hardly 
expect that an employing printer, even though a 
resident of Chicago, and one of the finest men that 
ever lived, broad in his human sympathy, excep- 
tional in his executive ability, would have been 
selected for the chief of the paper division of the 
War Industries Board? Yet that is exactly what 
has happened. Mr. T. E. Donnelley, as you know, 
has been appointed to that position, and I can say 
to you all that the appointment met with the instant 
and hearty approval of the paper trade. 

Then we are safe, are we not, in concluding that 
we are all in the same family, that our interests are 
one? Well, then, we will all say, “What are we 
going to do about it?’ First, let me urge that we 
get our house in order—your house, my house. 
Let’s help to get the other fellow’s house in order 
who may not know as well as we how to go about 
it. You men who have been giving little concern 
to association matters and the general betterment 
and uplift of your industry, get in behind this work; 
quit this business of saying “Let George do it;” 


for, gentlemen, if we do not get our own house in 
order, some one shortly is apt to do it for us. 

A convention was held here recently of the 
Purchasing Agents Association for the purpose of 
standardizing catalogue sizes. Apparently some 
progress was made to that end. At least, I notice 
in a current issue of one of our magazines that the 
National Hardware Association has adopted the 
report of that convention and selected 74x10 as 
the standard size of hardware catalogues. By 
making a study of this subject, you will find many 
ways to conserve our paper supply; use as largely as 
possible stock sizes and weights, for special sizes and 
weights mean restricted output and more friction in 
manufacture, to say nothing of the fact that?the 
greater the turnover of merchandise the merchant 
can secure the less the per pound overhead cost of 
distribution. 

I read an article recently in the Ben Franklin 
Monthly that indicated that the printers of Chicago 
were not only having the trouble that every one 
else is having with labor, but were suffering from 
certain piratical practices in connection with help. 
Gentlemen, this is hard to believe. Here, again, 
if you cannot solve this problem, some one else will 
do it for you. 

The United States Employment Bureau on 
August Ist takes direct charge of handling the man- 
power of the country. The present ruling, | be- 
lieve, only applies to ordinary labor, but it is ex- 
pected that in a very short time a similar plan will 
be adopted to cover skilled labor. As we all know, 
labor is not on an efficient basis. There are 8,000,000 
industrial workers in the United States, but the 
positions are changed so often that the annual 
turnover is 32,000,000. This means that, on an 
average, every workman has four positions every 
year. Present practices of changing about cause 
a loss to laboring men of $400,000,000.00 yearly. 
Are these figures not appalling? Is this what we 
choose to call our commercial efficiency? 

Do you gentlemen realize what a wonderful 
opportunity these times present to you to put your 
industry in a position where it has always belonged 
but has never reached? 

From time immemorial the thinking printers 
have complained that the industry, really one of 
the fine arts, has failed to measure up to the right 
mark and has been a laggard even among other less 
worthy vocations. Do you recognize this as your 
particular opportunity, this as the accepted time 
and the day of salvation? Like Ingall’s opportunity 
—she may not knock but once; grasp it, then, while 
it is here. 

Do some real constructive thinking—all of you. 
Remember, that has been the trouble with the 
world — thoughtlessness. If the people of the 
world had been thinking properly we would not now 
be engaged in this terrible death struggle among 
the nations. The doctors tell us that we only use 
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one-half of our lung capacity, and students in the 
realm of the mind tell us that we only use one-tenth 
of the mind capacity. This is no new idea. They 
knew it hundreds of years ago. A young woman, 
who has been dead now over a hundred years and 
never lived to be but twenty-one years old, expressed 
the idea this way, and if this was her only con- 
tribution to the world, her life was not in vain: 
“Though man a thinking being is defined, 
Few use the grand prerogative of mind. 


How few think justly of the thinking few, 
How many never think who think they do. ”’ 


Analyze your business. Find a way to help the 
less intelligent printer to do better work and measure 
up to right standards. 

I know you printers have made a good deal of 
progress along the line of standardizing certain 
factors in your business. In your Typothetae 
organization magazine we find continual reference 
to certain standardized methods, standardized cost 
finding systems, standardized lists, but just what 
have you done toward standardizing ethics, stand- 
ardizing practices? | 

False principles and wrong practices, if they 
exist, constitute the real menace to industry today. 
These are the fundamentals. You cannot expect 
to have the right order of things exist unless you can 
get your ethics and practices up to a high plane, and 
then your standardization along other lines will fol- 
low easily. 

We all recognize the foolishness of taking on 
commitments beyond any knowledge of known costs 
either for materials or labor. It is altogether rea- 
sonable at a time like this that you eliminate the 
speculative features of your business. “The la- 
borer is worthy of his hire’ and the printer is cer- 
tainly entitled to a reasonable profit on every order 
he takes and every operation he performs. During 
chaotic times like these, with new conditions spring- 
ing up almost hourly, with many factors beyond 
control, would it not be possible to work out a 
plan whereby if the cost of production increased the 
charges could be increased proportionately. Mr. 
Hazell, of the Masters Printers’ Federation of 
England, at a recent meeting of their council, urged 
an agreement to base estimates and charges upon 
certified hourly costs and to include current market 
cost of materials supplied, plus the cost of handling. 

You have got to do the right kind of educational 
work. We of the paper industry are now co-operat- 
ing with your association along these lines, and we 
believe this is a step in the right direction. 

Now, in conclusion, just let me give you one 
more thought. Do you stop to think of the great 
time in which we are living, the many, many 
changes that are going to follow this great world 
struggle? Can you realize that our boys—your 
boy, my boy—getting into this struggle, going 
‘over there’ into the fight for freedom and democ- 
racy, are going to get some new visions, big visions, 


that we that are staying home may not get; that 
they are going to have ideals, and when these boys 
return and find that we do not measure up to their 
visions and ideals—what then? 

Now, gentlemen, can we not agree that this is 
an obligation and the biggest obligation that we 
have, to set ourselves right, not only in our lives 
but in our business, establishing ourselves on a 
platform where these young men can look up to us 
and not down at us. 

I came across a poem a few days ago from the 
pen of Owen Seaman, which | would like to recite 
to you in conclusion, giving us, as | think, the right 
perspective on the present situation and the goal we 
should seek to reach. 

“Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 

And know that out of death and night shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life: 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God has given to you the priceless dower 

To live in these great times, and bear your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour; 

That. ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to take— 


‘I saw the powers of darkness put to flight; 
I saw the morning break’ ’’. 


FAMOUS PAPER CHANGES HANDS 


Judge R. W. Bingham of Louisville has pur- 
chased the interests of Henry Watterson and Gen. 
William B. Haldeman and his sister in the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and Louisville Times. Bruce 
Halderman retains a minority interest. Judge 
Bingham, who recently got $5,000,000 from his 
wife's estate, is said to have paid nearly $2,000,000 
for his holdings. 


PUBU IC iay eS SENSTGIVE 


There are two essentials for success in the 
average business—merit and publicity. Whether 
it be products or service the buyer must be satisfied 
or the more publicity the less chance of coming out 
ahead. But merit alone is insufficient. A rich 
gold mine is of no value until it is known to those 
who can extract the gold and use it. Publicity, then, 
having a solid foundation should be attained 
quickly and without a shadow of suspicion. Doubt 
is a serious drawback. Advertisers sometimes forget 
that in seeking publicity it must be done wisely. 
In newspapers, for instance, the belief that ad- 
vertisers receive too much consideration in every- 
thing that is published impairs their publicity 
value. When a reader believes an expression of 
opinion is the same as paid matter he usually thinks 
it wasted time to read it. Therefore, advertisers in 
any journal benefit when it has a reputation for 
honesty and independence. An advertiser can 
fairly be given special publicity in preference to 
non-advertisers if done in a legitimate way; other- 
wise it defeats its object. 


O 
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The Advantage of Knowing 


DISCIPLE of Franklin declared ‘‘The 
A printer who runs an office without a cost 
system and in the slipshod manner which 
was the vogue a few years ago is certainly up 
against a fierce game in this progressive age, to 
an organization official recently. “I know, because 
I have gone through the fire. The acid test has 
certainly burned into my system so that I cannot 
forget,’ continued the printer, who was in a remi- 
niscent mood. 

“T owed nearly everyone who would give me 
credit in those days. It was the easiest thing 
imaginable to get paper and other supplies, because 
there wasn’t very much co-operation among the 
jobbers. There had been a change of managers in 
two of the paper houses. Of course I had to pay 
something on account, but I didn’t ever dream I 
would be able to discount my bills as | do now. It 
was a case of robbing Peter to pay Paul, as the saying 
goes. When I look back, I really can’t believe the 
things that actually happened. I had no confidence 
in myself, and as I didn’t keep track of my time, I 
had no way of checking up on any work | did. I 
thoroughly believed that I could do job press work 
at 35 or 40 cents an hour, and get by with it, and I 
never charged for ink. Composition was reckoned 
at 60 cents an hour, and to tell the truth I threw in 
the padding of forms and all cutting. Is it any 
wonder I went broke?” 

‘How do you account for the fact that you 
didn’t go into bankruptcy>”’ was asked this frank 
printer. “Well, I found that the majority of my 
competitors were not much better than | was, and 
as they had hung on with a deathlike grip I de- 
termined to do the same. I had a mortgage on the 
plant, a small one it is true, but still it was a plaster. 
I was doing business with a bank, and although | 
didn’t have much of an account, I solicited their 
work, and was courteous to the cashier. In a fit 
of depression one day I walked in and asked for a 
loan of $250. I hadn’t the least idea of ever getting 
it, but he must have been feeling good because he 
gave me a joint note for ninety days for my wife to 
sign. Next day I got the money and then I was on 
easy street for a short while. I paid off one of the 
paper houses and established my credit solid with 
them; the fight for business was still going on between 
the houses. ’’ 

“Did you ever pay them back?” was asked. 
“Yes, eventually. When the note became due they 
owed me $38.00. I put on a bold front, and taking 
$12.00, I asked them to issue another note for 
$200.00, and so on, until I got clear. When I 
think of the prices I used to get for my work, | 


shudder. I did jobs for two large dry goods houses. 
When I was low man I got the work, I suppose. 
Since I have raised my prices I never get a job from 
them, but I do know that those who are getting 
the work now are in as sad a plight as | was in the 
‘good old days of yore.’ Sometimes I needed money 
to pay what little help I employed. I could always 
get this from the dry goods house by discounting 
their bills. They were sharks for saving a few 
dollars at my expense. But it was my fault. 
Then there were the purchasing agents at a couple 
of large corporations who were ‘kind’ to me. | 
could never be convinced that they were anything 
but my friends until recently. It was so easy 
to get an order and they always were so pleasant 
except when I was a few hours behind on a rush job. 
They even tipped me off with regard to the other 
fellow’s prices and I, like the innocent confiding fool 
that I was, believed them.” 

“T never in those days figured on anything but a 
piece of scratch paper, and when I got a job | didn’t 
know if I had figured sixteen-pound folio or. twenty- 
pound stock. If I got the order I filled it as per 
the specifications contained in the order, and how 
was I to know that my friend was knifing me. | 
used to believe that if my prices were a trifle under 
Blank & Company’s, the largest printer in the city, 
I was O. K., because I could operate cheaper than 
they. 
“Why did I discontinue my old ways, and 
when? Shipmates, it’s a sad story and a long one, 
but I will try to be brief. One morning I received 
a call to go over and see one of my friends who 
bought printing for one of the dry goods houses. 
I was on time, but he was out and his desk was 
open. On the pad, face up, was a list of bids from 
four houses on 25,000 envelopes printed two sides. 
They ranged within a few cents of each other. I 
couldn’t help but see the figures. As my friend 
didn’t come, I left on account of another appoint- 
ment and returned later. I was asked to bid on the 
envelopes, and bid a nickel a thousand less than the 
lowest bidder. Judge my surprise when told I was 
higher than anybody else. It set me thinking. | 
wasn't keen on getting the job because I had been 
told the day before that I was to be put on the 
C. O. D. list of the paper house, as I was in them 
pretty deep. I left the office not thinking I should 
ever hear about the job again. I had scarcely 
reached my own office when my friend called me up 
and offered me the job if I cut my price $5.00. | 
considered a little, and eventually told him | 
couldn’t. Then he said, ‘Come and get the requisi- 
tion; I want to help you.’ 
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“The wool began to drop from my eyes. I was 
suspicious and determined to act. I went straight 
over to Blank & Company and saw the president, 
who on one occasion had asked me to join the Ben 
Franklin Club, of which he was treasurer. He was 
a regular fellow, and for nearly an hour he firmly 
but gently showed me what a sucker and fool I had 
been. He advised me to accept the order, and 
offered to stake me with the envelopes which he 
bought in the case lot. Do you know I even 
looked for the sting in his proposition but, believe 
me, there was none. He showed me later the 
advantage in knowing the cost of production. | 
immediately saw he was right and what an idiot | 
had been. I resolved to reform, and have been on 
the right track ever since. I even prayed that night 
‘Lord, give me strength to resist the temptation of 
trying to get work for the sake of getting the business.’ 

“T can’t state all the benefits that the knowledge 
of what it costs me to produce has been to me. 
How I have tried to get some of my printer friends 
who are in the same old rut to try and reform. 
Even my success now isn’t enough to induce them 
to turn from their paths of error. I’m a living 
example of the benefits of proper organization and 
will always advocate co-operation as preached by 
the Ben Franklin Monthly.” 

What our friend states is true of many printers 
throughout the country. If a man knows a thing 
has cost him $1.00, he would consider himself 
mentally unbalanced if he sold it for less than that 
figure. But if he imagines it cost him but 75 cents 
he would base his selling price on this figure. The 
same with the printer who guesses. The trouble 
with him is that he guesses wrong; he is always on 
the short end, and as a result he is in trouble all the 
time. Peace of mind from a business standpoint 
can only be brought about by knowledge, and when 
a printer knows, he is equipped to fight to win. If 
not, he will go down in defeat before the hordes of 
customers who buy because of the cheapness of the 
printer who doesn’t know his costs. 


SETTING AN EXAMPLE 

Two paper jobbing houses in the west have led 
the way and set an example which it is trusted will 
be emulated by other concerns throughout the 
country. The Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper 
Company at Denver and the Western Newspaper 
Union Paper and Supply Company at Salt Lake 
City have recognized that the only way for printers 
to be successful and discount their bills is to get a 
profit on the orders they manufacture. With this 
point in their mind’s eye they have co-operated with 
the Typothetae in their localities and compiled a 
price list on standard printing which acts as a guide 
for printers on various classes of standard printing. 

Among the various kinds of printing dealt with 
are: Letterheads, envelopes, business cards, stock- 
ruled stationery, account sheets, advertising blotters, 


index cards, checks, drafts, etc., and stock certifi- 
cates, and in addition information and data is given 
on binding costs embracing perforating and punch- 
ing, padding, gathering, folding and other similar 
work. The hour costs of various machines in the 
press room is listed as well as other information 
which cannot fail to be appreciated by those who 
get the price lists. The figures given are based on 
the result of the composite statement which is com- 
piled by the United Typothetae of America. 

This is but another step on the field of co-opera- 
tion which is so necessary if the printing trade is to 
flourish. May other houses in various parts of the 
country follow the lead of the western paper houses. 
The information is given on eight pages and, of 
course, can be extended to other departments if 
necessary. The idea is an excellent one and highly 
appreciated in Utah, Idaho and Colorado. The 
printers in the other states we know would like to 
see their paper jobbers in the progressive march. 
Stagnation leads to retrogression. Let’s advance. 


THE RISK IN SPECIALTY PRINTING 

While many an instance could be cited: where 
printers have met with great success through 
specializing, it should not be forgotten that there’is 
a risk in too great reliance on a specialty. Recently 
a case occurred where death took the principal 
financial backer and the company having relied 
upon him also to furnish the business they were 
equipped to handle, found themselves lacking both 
work and money and went to smash. It had been 
previously pointed out to them they would be in a 
stronger position if not confined so closely to a 
single line. Other printers have gone heavily into 
debt on the strength of a big contract, calculating to 
hold it indefinitely in the future. It has not proved 
as profitable as expected or they lost it later and a 
big loss resulted. Caution in purchasing equipment 
is absolutely necessary to assure anything like 
safety. Yet it is possible to err in going to extremes. 


ANOTHER LESSON IN DEPRECIATION 

Two of the leading printing houses in Chicago 
have lately broken up large presses and sold them 
for junk, having replaced them with modern ma- 
chines. The presses destroyed would have con- 
tinued to do good work if they could have been 
installed in plants requiring comparatively small 
runs, and where time was of less value. The cost 
of cartage and labor, however, added to the problem 
of finding purchasers, did not balance against the 
higher price brought today by the metal in the 
presses. Hence depreciation is represented by the 
difference between original cost and the amount 
received for junk. Against this showing, though, 
is the statement of a second-hand cylinder press 
having sold for more than was paid for it when new, 
due to the fact of advanced prices and the fine con- 
dition of the press. It couldn’t have been very old. 
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Dignity with a printer begins when boasting ends. 


It’s easier for most printers to be poor than 
proud. 


Mistakes are unavoidable products of useful 
activities. 

Many a printer stubs his toe on the very threshold 
of success. 


It is easy for a printer to keep his temper if he 
hasn't any. 


Many a printer's popularity is due to what he 
doesn’t say. 


As for honor among printers, they are just like 
other people. 


The little word “but” blunts the point of many 
an argument. 


Pride holds some printers up and throws down 
a good many. 

What a good many printers need is more faith 
in themselves. 


Without decision of character no printer will ever 
amount to much. 


A printer seldom gets it in the neck for keeping 
his mouth closed. 


Printers do less than they should, unless they do 
all that they can. 

Injustice often pats a printer on the back while 
justice kicks him. 

No, Ben, a printer’s tongue isn’t necessarily a 
concealed weapon. 


Some printers’ idea of economy is saving money 
for others to spend. 


Some printers are like the back of a clock— 
always behind time. 


Happiness among printers is often the price of 
being commonplace. 


A printer will find that it is useless to advertise 
for a lost opportunity. 


Fortune seldom knocks at the door of a printer 
who is a chronic kicker. 


Some printers would very likely take hints if 
they could pawn them. 

The more printers think of some customers the 
less they think of them. 


If a printer is his own worst enemy he has a one- 


sided fight on his hands. 


If a printer would live in absolute peace he must 


be blind, deaf and dumb. 


A printer who can't fs aa on himself never has 
success roost on his banner. 


Many a printer who thinks he is a martyr is only 
a chump, plain and simple. 

It is faithfulness in the little things of life that 
make the big deeds possible. 


The point of view of most printers depends upon 
which is their side of the fence. 

Satisfaction among printers is a good thing to 
hunt, but a hard thing to find. 


Have you noticed that the lazier a printer is the 
more he intends to do tomorrow. 

Flattery is the bridge some printers walk over 
to reach the good graces of others. 


You know them; some printers are like cider— 
sweet enough until it is time to work. 

Some printers need a curb that will prevent them 
from butting in on jobs they can’t handle. 


Time isn’t always money to the printer who does 
business on a credit basis and can’t collect. 


Talkative printers seldom say much worth while, 
but as long as they think they do, they are happy. 
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Trade Paragraphs 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 2% per cent payable 
May 15, an increase of 2 per cent yearly, the former 
dividend being 4 per cent half yearly. 

It is proposed by the French government to tax 
art bookbindings 10 per cent when their value 1s 
more than $4 (reckoned in American coinage) a 
volume. 


Great success is reported in a big drive for new 
members by the Franklin-Typothetae of Cincinnati, 
with the prospect of a healthier financial condition. 

The Boam Typesetting Company is distributing 
a little booklet telling “How to Use the 
American Flag,’ and closing with the words of the 
Star Spangled Banner. 

The death of Mr. Stanley, a short time ago, has 
been followed by the bankruptcy of the Stanley 
Printing Concern at Rock Island, Ill. 

The British ministry of food is reported as 
having had 2,000,000,000 forms printed in the past 
eighteen months. Some printing plants were kept 
working on them night and day, one of them never 
having stopped its machinery for three months; in 
another the work was continued during an air raid, 
with only a glass roof above and fragments of anti- 
aircraft shrapnel falling freely. 

Stitching wire for bookbinders and printers is 
included among rationed articles in England. 

The New York Evening Post has been sold to 
Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co., by 
Oswald Garrison Villard and his fellow stockholders. 
Mr. Villard continues to own the Nation and the 
Nautical Gazette, and is interested in other pub- 
lications. 


Brewster & Son, Joliet, Ill., have added another 
Miller automatic feeder. 

The Portland Republican, Portland, Ind., has 
changed to a daily. 


The Aurora Beacon Publishing Company, Au- 
rora, Ill., has increased its capital stock from $40,000 
to $250,000. 


The S. D. Warren Company, capital $8,500,000, 
has been incorporated in Massachusetts to manu- 
facture and deal in paper pulp and fiber products. 

A new plant, including a linotype machine, has 
been started by Al F. Hock and James G. Browne, 
at Woodstock, IIl., and the Woodstock American 
is being published weekly. 


A New York daily says the consumption of 
paper in the United States rose from fifty-seven 
pounds per capita per year in 1900, to 120 pounds 
in 1917. It is now using 50 per cent of the world’s 
paper production, though its population is but 5 
per cent. Common wrapping paper has doubled 
in price and may soon double again. The far- 
reaching effect is shown by the statement that over 
a pound of coal is required to manufacture a pound 
of paper and ten men’s labor is needed to produce 
a ton of paper. 

The Freeman-Journal of Webster City, Iowa, 
which publishes a daily and twice-a-week edition, 
is adding two new linotypes to its equipment. The 
new machines are a No. 5 anda No.9. The former 
linotype equipment consisted of a No. 3 and a 
No. 5. To house the enlarged battery of machines 
and other equipment being added, a thirty-foot 
addition to its building has just been completed. 
The Freeman-Journal Company is a consolidation 
of the former Freeman-Tribune and Journal plants. 

The consolidated company has also recently in- 
creased its daily wire service. 
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CHICAGO PAPER CO. 
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Paper Regulations Effective August Ist 


by the Pulp and Paper Section of the War In- 

dustries Board to date and also an important 
ruling of the section as to the application of the 
regulations to orders unfilled by manufacturers on 
August Ist. 


Ruling as to Unfilled Orders 
July 29, 1918. 


iD are printed all the regulations issued 


To All Paper Mills: 

Various regulations have been issued by the 
Pulp and Paper Section of the War Industries 
Board, concerning weights of paper, etc., to take 
effect August I, 1918. 

Oni andar: August 1, 1918, no paper mills 
should make papers above the maximum weights 
established, except on special permit. 

All manufacturers affected by these regulations 
should immediately notify their customers that on 
August |, 1918, any unmade orders still on their 
books which do not conform to the government 
ruling should be modified so as to bring them into 
conformity with such rulings. 

For the present, government orders are excepted 
from the rulings, but manufacturers should report 
to the Pulp and Paper Section any such orders 
which are not in conformity with the rulings. 

The following are the regulations covering the 
various branches of the paper industry that have 
been issued to date and all become effective August 
Ist, subject to the foregoing ruling: 


Wrapping Paper 


First: That for commercial wrappings the fol- 
lowing limitations should be established in manu- 
facturing: 

A—All paper to be made in the following basis 
weights: i. e., 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 pounds. 

B—All creek papers to be limited to the follow- 
ing sizes, 1. e.: 

Sheets—12x18, 15x20, 18x24, 20x30, 24x36, 
30x40, 36x48, 40x48, 48x64. 

Nine-inch Rolls—6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 20, 24, 27, 
30, 36, 40, 48. 

No. | Sulphate Kraft 

C—On all sizes up to 36x48, inclusive, the 
maximum weight shall be basis 24x36—50 pounds 
to 480 sheets. 

On all sizes larger, the maximum weights shall 
be basis 24x36—80 pounds to 480 sheets. 

On all size rolls up to and including 36 inches the 
maximum weight shall be basis 24x36—50 pounds 
to 480 sheets. 


On all size rolls larger than 36 inches the maxi- 
mum weight shall be basis 24x36—80 pounds to 
480 sheets. 

Butchers’ Papers 


D—On butchers’ paper the maximum basis 
weight to be as follows: | 

1. Dry finish butchers’, 24x36—40 pounds to 
480 sheets. 

2. Water finish butchers’, 24x36—50 pounds 
to 480 sheets. 

3. Butchers’ manila, 24x36—60 pounds to 480 
sheets. 

Miscellaneous Grades 

E—On all wrapping papers, exclusive of No. | 
sulphate kraft, butchers’ papers, pattern, bogus, 
screenings, mill wraps, straw-rag tissue and toilet 
papers, the following basis weights shall apply: 

On all sizes up to 36x48, inclusive, the maximum 
weight shall be basis 24x36—70 pounds to 480 
sheets. 

On all sizes larger, the maximum weights shall 
be basis 24x36—112 pounds to 480 sheets. 

On all size rolls up to and including 36 inches, 
the maximum weight shall be basis 24x36—70 
pounds to 480 sheets. 

On all size rolls larger than 36 inches the maxi- 
mum weight shall be basis 24x36—112 pounds to 
480 sheets. 

F—That no orders shall be made in the grades 
above mentioned in other than sizes specified, unless 
such order shall be for not less than five tons to be 
made and shipped in one delivery. That no orders 
shall be made for special weights, 1. e., basis weights 
other than those above specified, unless such order 
shall be for not less than 30 tons to be made and 
shipped in one delivery. 


Tissue and Toilet Paper 


First: That the manufacture of tissue paper 
in Jumbo rolls be restricted during the war to not 
less than 12 pounds per cubic foot. 

Second: That the manufacture of ae paper 
be restricted, for the duration of the war, to those 
grades, sizes, and finishes as will run not less than 
nine pounds to the cubic foot when packed for 
shipment. 

Third: That the manufacture of paper toweling 
in Jumbo rolls be restricted, for the duration of the 
war, to such grades and finish as will run not less 
than 15 pounds to the cubic foot and when packed 
in boxes for shipment, |! pounds per cubic foot, 
excepting, that this shall not apply to such paper 
toweling as is now manufactured for use in special 
cabinets now on the market. 
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— Fourth: That the maximum weight of plain 
toilet tissue, known as class No. |, which included 
those high-grade lightweight tissues, not heavier 
than 10 to II pounds per ream, basis 24x36, 480 
sheets, shall not exceed 1] pounds per ream. 

This will eliminate the following weights: 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 20 pounds, both calendered 
and uncalendered. 

Fifth: That the maximum weight of coarser 
toilet tissue paper, known as class No. 2, which 
embraces the lower grades and heavier weights 
than I1 pounds, shall not exceed 16 pounds per 
ream, basis 24x36, 480 sheets. 

This will eliminate the following weights: 17, 
18, 19, 20 and 22-pound papers of this class. 

Sixth: That the size of flat packages of tissue 
paper shall be limited to 414 to 614, but it is in- 
tended that the above restrictions shall not apply 
to paper now manufactured for use in special 
cabinets now on the market, where the sheet does 
not exceed 2914 square inches to a single sheet, or 
50 square inches to the double sheet. 

Seventh: That in the manufacture of paper 
towels that the number of grades be reduced to 
two, viz.: (A)—25 and 30 pounds to the ream, 
basis 24x36, 480 sheets, with a surface measure- 
ment of towels not exceeding 180 square inches. 
(B)—35 pounds to the ream, basis 24x36, 480 sheets, 
surface measurement for towels not exceeding 150 
square inches. 

The above restrictions do not apply to the manu- 
facture of grades, which are now made for use in 
special cabinets now on the market. 

Writing Paper 

First:. That all writing papers be made to 
substance numbers. 

Second: That the maximum basis of weight for 
different grades of paper be as follows: 

A—All bond papers, maximum weight sub- 
stance No. 20. 

Note: It is further recommended that in special 
cases permits be given for the use of No. 24 for 
government and legal documents. 

B—Flat writings, maximum weight substance 
No. 24. 

Note: It is suggested that a recommendation 
be made that the No. 24 substance weight be used 
only for special purposes, and that as far as possible 
the flat writings be confined to 20 pounds or lighter 
weight substance. 

C—Wedding and note correspondence paper, 
maximum weight substance No. 28. 

D—Ledger papers, maximum weight substance 
No. 36. 

Note: It is suggested that the ledger papers be 
made only in five thicknesses, i. e., 20, 24, 28, 32 
and 36 substance weights. 

The recommendation that 32 and 36 be used 
only for permanent records in forms for large record 


book. 


E—Pasted wedding bristols, to be manufactured 
only in two and three sheets substance No. 28, 1.e., 
21x33—52 pounds. 

Third: That all grades of paper manufactured 
be reduced to as few as possible and not more than 
five grades each of flat writings, bond or ledger 
paper be manufactured in any one mill. 

Fourth: That colors be reduced, exclusive of 
white, in any one grade, as follows: 

Bond papers to six; flat writings to six; ledgers 
to buff; envelope papers to six; cover papers to 
seven; wedding and note papers to five. 

Fifth: That all index bristols be run to sub- 
stance numbers in three weights, namely, Nos. 52, 
68 and 84, the latter being a maximum weight, and 
that the colors be reduced to three, exclusive of 
white, namely, buff, blue and salmon. 

Sixth: That all shipping rolls of writing papers 
be wrapped instead of cased. 


Cover Paper 


First: That the following maximum weight 
basis be established: 

Plain M. F. and S. & S. C., 20x25—50; sulphite 
and novelty covers for general commercial purposes, 
20x25—65; for special purposes as distinguished from 
general commercial purposes, the manufacture of 
heavier grades will be permitted; coated covers, 
20x25—807 > 

Second: That colors shall be reduced as follows: 

Plain M. F. and S. & S. C. reduced to seven 
colors, and white in any one line. Sulphite and 
novelty colors shall be reduced to seven colors, and 
white in any one line. Coated colors shall be re- 
duced to India, and white in any one line. 


Glazed Paper 


First: That the basis weights of uncoated 
paper for glazed papers be restricted to 17, 19 and 
24 pounds to a ream of 500 sheets in size 20x24. 

Second: That the standard sizes for rolls be 
confined to 24-inch, 25-inch and 26-inch sizes. 

Third: That the number of colors and shades 
in glazed paper shall be limited to 40, and that the 
standard shades shall be selected and adopted by 
the glazed-paper manufacturers. 


Envelopes 


First: That all white and colored envelope 
papers be manufactured on substance numbers. 

Second: That the maximum weight of envelope 
grades in commercial sizes below No. 2 rag quality 
be substance No. 23, 1. e., basis 2214x30—50.5 
pounds to 500 sheets. 

Third: That the maximum weight for the 
higher grades for stationers’ use, be fixed at No. 32 
substance, 1. e., 2214x30—58 pounds to 500 sheets. 

Fourth: That colored commercial envelopes in 
ordinary envelope grades be limited to six colors and 


white. 


) 
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Fifth: That the maximum weight for bond 
papers for envelopes be substance No. 20, i. e., 
17x22—20"pounds to 500 sheets. 

Sixth: That colored bond envelopes be limited 
to’six colors and white of any one’grade. 

Seventh: That 40-pound manila, i..e., basis 
2214x30—40 pounds to 500 sheets be eliminated. 

Eighth: That official and commercial size 
envelopes in sizes up to and including size No. 7, 
1. e., 334x634, shall be boxed 500 envelopes in a box. 

Ninth: That drugs, pays, coins in sizes up to 
and including No. 3 coins, i. e., 21x43, shall be 
boxed, not less than 1,000 in a box. 

Tenth: That the maximum length of a box for 
envelopes up to and including substance No. 28, 
shall be 15 inches. 

Blank Books 

Following is to be the basis of weights of paper: 

Low grade or machine finish, 25x38; 30-35-40- 
45-50 and 60 pounds maximum. 

Medium grade, 17x22; 28 pounds substance. 

Other economies include use of cotton thread 
instead of linen thread where practicable; dis- 
continuance of marble and fancy paper for fly 
leaves; plain edges substituted for marble or fancy 
edges, and green edges for gold or metal edges. 
The coloring of edges to be discontinued on all low 
grade or popular price memorandum books. 

Changes of material in bound blank books in- 
clude greater use of high grade Fabri-Hide or 
Texhide for Fleshars, as well as for buffing or cow- 
hide, and Oriental leaf for finishing in place of gold. 
Fabri-Hide is to be used for the backs and corners 
on cloth or canvas side books, and paper is to be 
substituted for leather titles. Smooth sheep skiver 
on all goods is to be discontinued. Manifold books 
are to be wrapped instead of boxed; the covers are 
to be of Fabri-Hide instead of buffing, and the sides 
of cloth grained paper instead of cloth. 

The present thickness of boards in all blank 
books is to be reduced approximately 20 per cent, 
and the manufacturers are urged to reduce the 
number and adopt a uniform basis of sizes and 
thickness for memorandum books of all kinds. 


Book Papers 


First: The following maximum basis weights 
are established: 


Machine finish ...... 25x38—50. 
Seif AGa ts Ec ym 25x38—60 
English finish ...... . 25x38—60 
Egg Shell finish... .. . 25x38—60 
CoatediBookaea =. 25x38—80 


weights, namely: 


Machine finish ...... 30-35-40-45-50. 


DAGe oe Caen ees 30-35-40-45-50-60. 
English finish ....... 30-35-40-45-50-60. 
Antique finish . ..... 30-35-40-45-50-60. 
Coatedite aren. <8: 60-70-80. — 


Third: All orders for a special size, i. e., a size 
not regularly carried in stock for resale to commer- 
cial trade, shall be confined to a substance weight 
basis and only made when such orders are for 10,000 
pounds or more, and for one delivery. 

Fourth: Orders for other than a substance 
weight may be made when the order is for twenty- 
five tons or more, for one delivery; provided the 
special weight to be made shall not exceed the 
maximum basis weight in the grade specified. 

Fifth: All colors except white, natural, or 
India tint shall be eliminated. 

Sixth: All laid book papers shall be eliminated. 


Chicago fee de Notes 


The Schroeder Bros. Company, electrotypers, 
have five stars in their service flag, two of them 
representing sons of Otto Schroeder, one already 
having arrived in France and the other being at 
Camp Jefferson, in Missouri. 

The Wanner Machinery Company, Chicago, has 
moved to more spacious quarters across the street, 
and its number is now 716 South Dearborn Street. 

The Beecher Printing Company, 1150 Diversey 
Boulevard, Chicago, has added a cylinder press. 

John Berman, the Chicago printer who sold his 
plant a few days ago, has a farm of 290 acres and 
intends to put his efforts into that. He has eighty- 
five acres in rye and wishes he had planted more. 

The Woman’s Press, Chicago, capital $50,000, 
was incorporated July 25th by F. R. Fisher, Mary 
D. Fisher and R. N. Farrell. 

The Seaman Publishing Company, Chicago, 
capital $2,500, has been incorporated by E. H 
Walker, F. J. Robertson and M. J. Behles. 

The Superior Typesetting Company have issued 
a new mono-lino type book which is a little out of 
the ordinary in size and style. This concern 
recently added two more monotypes and doubled 
its floor space and makeup facilities. 

The Universal Type-Making Machine Company 
has purchased the Thompson Type Machine Com- 
pany, of Chicago, manufacturers of the Thompson 
Type, Lead and Rule Caster, and will operate under 
the name of the Thompson Universal Typecaster 
Company, with offices at its factory, 223 West Erie 
Street, Chicago, and the Printing Crafts Building, 
46] Eighth Avenue, New York. At these offices the 
stocks of matrices of both companies have been 
combined for the convenience of Thompson and 
Universal type caster users. The officers of the 
new company are: Ray Nye, president; C. B. 
Slaughter, vice-president, and Alexander Prussing, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The Jeffersonian Publishing Company, Chicago, 
has increased its capital from $5,000.00 to $50,000.00 


and changed its name to the Peacock Company. 
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The most ae Business Convention 
ever held for Employing Printers 
Here is the Program of the I. T. U. Convention at 


Hotel Saerone 'Cincinnetn Onvor 
September 23- 24- 25, 1918 


Three good, interesting sessions—-one each day 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 


Invocation... . Rev. Frank H. Stevenson, Bee Church of the Covenant, Cincinnati 
Patriotic address...... . en ae _.Hon. John Galvin, Mayor, Cincinnati 
Announcements and committee appointments. 
Address of the President . . (an Benj. P. Moulton, Providence 
Address of the First Vice-President. . a. gee ~ Arthur E. Southworth, Chicago 
Annual Report of the Secretary .. _Jos. A. Borden, Chicago 
“Something Doing”’.. . . Henry P. Porter, Chairman Committee on Education, Boston 
Presentation of the Standard Accounting System: 
. Hugh Jackson, Assistant Professor of Accounting, University of Minnesota. 

Edgar E. Nelson, Secretary Boston Typothetae Board of Trade. 

Frank W. Fillmore, Staff Accountant United Typothetae of America. 
Open discussion. 
Announcements and adjournment. 

Meeting of Executive Committee in committee room at 3:00 p. m. 


ae 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 
Report of Credentials Committee. 
“Better Letters” ...... -Homer J. Buckley, Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago 
“How Can the Printer Create Unusual Business?” _Jas. M. Evans, Evans-Winter- Hebb, Detroit 
“Preparing and Presenting a Plan for a Direct-by- Mail Campaign,” 
C. L. Estey, Advertising Counsel Munroe & Southworth, Chicago 
“Advertising Your Own Business”................J. Linton Engle, Holmes Press, Philadelphia 
“Education for the Printing Industry,” 
Frederick W. Hamilton, LL. D., Educational Director United Typothetae of America 
Open discussion. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 
Adjournment. 
Executive Session, 3:00 p. m. (members and delegates only). 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 
. Reports of standing committees: 
Cost: Commissions serene ee ee ee ee eee ost Chairman, Milwaukee 
Education . NA Ae Ree are naa PRS ER BO at _.Henry P. Porter, Chairman, Boston 
Price-List . Os pe AAS TLS WAL eee a To dee es Harry Jones, Chairman, Chicago 
Trade Matters San. Ban oo _E. Lawrence Fell, Chairman, Philadelphia 
“Abnormal Gosten hes SAL M. "Fhomennt Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati 
“Price Control. Is the time ripe for presentation of a bill in Congress to license and regulate 
the Printing Business?’ .. . Geo. H. Gardner, Vice-President, Cleveland 
“Business Associations and the Anti-Trust Laws,” 
Frank W. Noxon, Secretary Railway Business Association, New York 
Open discussion—‘“War Problems and the Printing Business” ..Led by Fred W. Gage, Treasurer 
Report of Resolutions Committee. 
Election of Officers. 


Adjournment. 


Meeting of New Executive Committee in committee room at 3:00 p. m. 


.) 
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Cutthroat Competitive Bidding 


article suggests to the mind of the ordinary 

printer? The average disciple of Ben Franklin 
holds up his hands in pious horror and declares that 
he can never be accused with such an idiotic crime. 
Yet there are many printers who are foolish enough 
to think that they are getting even with some 
competitor by underbidding for work which they 
know they are only seeking trouble when they put 
in their bid. What is the reason? When the job 
was up before they were beaten and made to look 
ridiculous in the eyes of the buyer. Yes, they had 
in a higher price, but in the opinion of the buyer 
they were correct because he knew the value of the 
job, and they stood in high favor until their last 
bid when they forfeited all the esteem that he had 
for them as to business and they immediately 
slumped into the booby class. 

It is really surprising how many printers will cut 
their figures in order to get even with a competitor. 
It is done every day of the week. Where does this 
sort of thing lead to? Common sense gives the 
right answer. It leads to loss of prestige; inability 
to meet obligations and a reputation which is not 
by any means desirable in the business world. 
What if a printer does lose a job of, say a catalogue. 
There are other jobs in the market, and if price is the 
only factor then the unsuccessful bidder may con- 
gratulate himself that he was not awarded the work. 
But there are few philosophers among the printing 
fraternity. A good many with blood in their eyes 


T there anything worse than the title of this 


determine that they will get even and then they rue 


the day that they registered the vow. 

The writer knows of cases in one city alone where 
during the past two months the printers have lost 
over two thousand dollars ($2,000) by foolish bidding 
due to a feud which exists between two firms. The 
only gainers by the warfare have been the purchasers 
who have been so tickled that they have rubbed it 
in by telling other printers and buyers of the lu- 
dicrous conditions which they have run across. In 
this same city the local transportation company 
get out weekly a four-page publication and there 
has been a fight on as to who should have the 
printing contract. The purchasing agent would 
not divulge what he was paying for the job now, but 
he told the writer that it was so cheap that he 
believed that the firm doing the work was willing 
to pay the railroad company for the privilege of 
having its imprint on the back of the folder. Such 
a condition is not only foolish but lamentable that 
in this twentieth century we have to face such 
idiocy on the part of a class of business men who are 
willing to sacrifice real money just to get even with 
some of the competitors. 


Cutthroat competition gets you nowhere. A 
few years ago when the railroads went after each 
other the result was a fiasco as far as they them- 
selves were concerned and most of them never re- 
covered from the losses which were piled up in 
operating the lines at that particular time. It is 
no different with the printer. If he cuts prices 
below the line which distinguishes profit from loss 
he is simply storing up trouble for himself which 
must be met sooner or later. The drain on the 
business caused by unprofitable work if steady 
impoverishes just as disease drains the system of an 
individual. There is only one remedy and that is to 
discontinue the practice of price cutting; forget the 
petty differences and make up your mind that only 
work that pays you to handle will be taken by your 
house. Let the other fellow do the unprofitable 
orders. and then you will have the satisfaction, if 
you can call it by that name, to see his finish. 


There is only one end to the man who per- 
sistently cuts prices. In the columns of this paper 
for years there has been a decided policy preached 
for a fair price always to be obtained for work of a 
public character. Last December an article ap- 
peared calling attention to the ridiculous figure that 
was put in for a tax schedule wanted by a western 
city. Last month this job again came up and with 
paper 30 per cent or more advanced the price is less 
this time than it was six months ago. The firm 
making this bid it is claimed do not know any 
better. This is what their competitors think; but 
to the absolute knowledge of the writer they were 
warned as to the proper cost of the job, but being 
in the booby class they demonstrated their right to 
be so placed and will remain there until the sheriff 
or someone else gets them. 


PAPER DEALERS CO-OPERATE 


Co-operating with the Denver Typothetae to 
disseminate all the cost knowledge and data possible 
among the printers, the Carter, Rice & Carpenter 
Paper Company of Denver have in their latest 
paper price list no less than eight pages devoted to 
prices which printers should obtain for this standard 
work. Letterheads, envelopes, stock certificates, 
business cards, wedding stationery, advertising 
blotters, etc., are among the subjects dealt with. 
This is something which might well be emulated by 
paper jobbers throughout the country. The West- 
ern Newspaper Union at Salt Lake City is the only 
other paper house in the west which has tried this 
experiment, and it has proved of great help and 
assistance to printers in Utah and Idaho. 
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A FEW OF OUR LEADING BRANDS 


All of which 
represent the 
best values 
in their class 


Foldbest Enamel, 
Acme Enamel, 
Wizard Enamel, 
Peerless Enamel, 
Imperial Halftone, 
Eureka S. & S. C., 
Superior Extra M. F., 
Huron M. F., 
Ontario M..F., 
Dwight No. 1 Offset, 
Demand Bond, 


Panama Bond, 

Record Bond, 

Wizard Bond, 

Liberty Ledger, 
Diamond D. Ledger, 
Ajax Ledger, 

Atlas Ledger, 

Dwight Mills Writing, 
Kenosha Mills Writing, 
Fernwood Mills Writing, 
Alba Rex Writing. 


Dwight Brothers Paper Company 


626 South Clark Street 


Harrison 395 


"Globetypes’ are machi 


ne etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process” 


Nicke)steel"Globetypes ave the eupreroc achievement in duplicating printing plates. 


LETT : cornice [| 
Bmise zae ry TH fi SSSRUN GRESS8ERRURGRNAGH AEST Le Fi 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘‘GLOBETYPE” has been a 


used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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A Public Bidding Sequel 


an article was published by us entitled “More 
Facts About Public Bidding.”” And an illus- 
tration was given of the bids received by a pur- 
chasing agent of a western city who asked for bids 
on 100,000 tax schedules. The bids were asked for 
in December, and the stock specified at that time 
cost 23% cents per pound. On July Ist last the 
specifications were again compiled exactly on the 
same basis. The same class of stock was specified 
and six bids were received. 
In our columns six months ago were published 
the figures which were as follows: 
Fifty-two reams of bond, 22x34—28, at 23% cents, 2,496 lbs...... eee 


‘len per cent) aemereeen, ene et os Foc win yee 


|p the January issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly 


Composition®.55'- Lee ee eee EER eRe ee Micha ok aces ag 24.00 
ock=ap) for foundrysandapressee aaeeaeh ete re ao. fue ous 7.50 
Blectrotypess.c.:. erence eee ee ciel ciate eto dle 10.00 
Makercadyvand-rume> hourstatapin Use eh a sos se one 79.50 
ibirty-fve! pounds otaink-ateoUkcentstemeneain rin... cusses 17.50 
Wrappingsand délivenysemua eens Ore it... av aueauiete 15.00 
Actual icostas .n7 eee eee ee cis a ca wavered $799 81 
lhwenty-five pemecntsproutemeatsenc tierce. = «stbeta- anes 199.95 
$999 .76 


Since last December the cost of the stock has 
gone up J cents a pound, and as 2,496 pounds were 
used for the completed job there was an increase of 
$124.80 in the actual cost of the stock. Increases 
all along the line in both labor and other material 
have been experienced and yet the job sold for 
$835.00 instead of over $1,200.00, which used to be 
received for the very same order a few years ago. 
The bids were as follows: $965.00, $950.00, $925.00, 
$874.75, $837.00, $835.00, the latter being awarded 
the contract. It is interesting to know that the 
firms bidding $950.00 and $925.00 had the plates 
on the job, having done the work before. Their 
high bids showed that they had learned a lesson and 
were determined not to give the municipal au- 
thorities the benefit of their labor as was the case 
when they were awarded the contracts previously. 

When will this insane and idiotic practice of 
bidding on work without a profit end? This is a 
question which is of vital importance not only to 
the successful bidder in this particular instance but 
to every member of the craft. Last December when 
the order was taken for $700.00 the printer made a 
mistake; he went through with the job, however, 
rather than incur the enmity and displeasure of the 
purchasing agent who threatened to take the name 
of the firm off his books providing they withdrew 
after the job had been awarded. Three of the low 
bidders went into the proposition with their eyes 
open, and one was heard to make the boast that if 
any other firm got the job there would not be any- 
thing in it for them. As a matter of fact this 


printer was the one who was awarded the contract, 
and he will now be able to appreciate more than ever 
that if there was nothing in it for the other fellow, 
there certainly was nothing for him, and he is 
holding the bag while the purchasing agent is giving 
everyone the laugh and getting his own back be- 
cause he is able to buy printing at less than cost. 

The successful bidder on this job was questioned 
by a competitor as to how he arrived at his figures. 
The man who got the job had absolutely no idea 
that he had taken the work at a ridiculously low 
figure, as the purchasing agent had informed him 
that the work was taken at just $2.00 below the 
firm doing the work last December. When it was 
pointed out that with 10 per cent added to the 
stock for handling the cost of the paper amounted to 
$770.00, a look of amazement came over the suc- 
cessful bidder’s countenance. It may have been a 
mistake on the part of the purchasing agent, but as 
a matter of fact the firm doing the job last year was 
the high bidder this time with the price at $965.00, 
which under all circumstances was less than the 
figure should have been. 

It does seem strange that in this day and age 
when public bids are open to the inspection of all 
printers that the man on being awarded the con- 
tract would take the word of the purchasing agent 
instead of asking to see the tabulated figures of the 
bids. 

It may be, of course, that he had a suspicion 
that he was considerably lower than he should be 
and did not want to have his conscience troubled on 
the matter of having the knowledge imparted to 
him as to how low he really was. 


DENVER PRINTER HONORED 


Among the names of those nominated by 
Governor Julius C. Gunter as members of the 
Denver County Council of Defense to concentrate 
and centralize the war work of the county was that 
of Otto Thum, president of the American Alliance 
of Labor and Democracy. Mr. Thum is a printer, 
a member of the Denver Typothetae, and president 
of the Union Printing & Publishing Company. 


PRINTER INJURED IN FRANCE 


News has been received in Denver that Lieu- 
tenant Bayard Brooks, a former printer now in 
France, sustained a broken arm. He was superin- 
tending the unloading of some heavy timbers when 
one fell and struck him on the right arm before he 
could get from under it. He writes that the injury 
is not severe and that he will be only absent from 
duty about three weeks. 
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Solving the Situation 


Brock-Haffner Press Company of Denver 

is due the credit of having solved to a great 
extent the troubles which have confronted printers 
generally with regard to the shortage of help. 
The man power of the industry has been sadly de- 
pleted by craftsmen in all departments of the busi- 
ness being called to the war. The only solution to 
Mr. Welch was to employ members of the gentler 
sex to fill the vacancies left by the draft. The 
accompanying illustration shows what he did to 
meet the situation. The photograph was taken 
outside the main entrance of the Brock-Haffner 
Press Company’s building on 14th and Arapahoe 
Streets, and depicts the ten young women who have 


Ts General Manager C. M. Welch of the 


been engaged as cylinder press feeders to take the 
places of those who have been called into the 
service of Uncle Sam. The natty uniforms which 
the girls are wearing were presented to them by the 
management, who are doing everything in their 
power to encourage and enthuse the women in their 
new line of work. It is reported by Manager 
Welch that the results obtained are more than 
encouraging, and even better than he expected. 
The new employees are quick to handle the work 
as it comes along, and a careful record of the feeding 
shows that they are in no way behind the men whose 
places they took. 

In Denver the cylinder press feeders have been 
asking for more money, although they are working 
under a three years’ agreement which dates from 
October 22, 1917. Manager Welch looked con- 
siderably ahead when he decided to employ female 
labor, and one of his reasons for doing so was that 
he felt the government would consider cylinder and 
Gordon press feeders were non-essential, especially 
if women could be pressed into service to handle 
this class of work. Throughout the country there 
has been a feeling that the feeding on cylinder 
presses could be handled by women, and the ex- 
perience of the Brock-Haffner Press Company has 


conclusively proved that it is not only feasible but 
actually an accomplishment which answers in every 
way the question which has been raised. 

The service flag of the Brock-Haffner Press 
Company contains twenty-one stars, and those 
who are on the roll of honor are as follows: Earl 
R. Brink, W. Z. Ritchie, Edward A. Mitchell, James 
Frank Maloney, John Lide Brock, Jr., Oliver 
Charles Hubbard, Clifford Lawrence Null, Charles 
Nolty Brock, George Henry Astler, Arthur Emil 
Moe, William Frank Ritter, Emil Frank Pille, Jr., 
William. J. O’Grady, Herbert Edwin Johnson, 
Benjamin Harry Rothenberg, Philip Hinsdale 
Welch, Victor Raymond Strandberg, Norman Peter 
Geyer, Arthur Roy Thulson, Roy Robert Patterson 
and David Johnson. 


DENVER NOTES 


The news has just been published that there has 
been a consolidation of lithographing plants in 
Denver. The Bankers Supply Company, with 
which is joined the Denver Lithographing Company, 
has obtained control of the majority of the stock of 
the Continental Lithograph Company and the three 
companies will, in the future, run under one set of 
officers. The advantage of co-operation of this 
kind has long been advocated by those in prominent 
positions in the printing and lithographing world. 
No plans have yet been divulged as to the policy 
of the consolidated plants in the future, but among 
the changes is the engagement by the new combina- 
tion of Marion H. Tuttle, who for a number of years 
has been one of the premier salesmen of the Smith- 
Brooks Printing Company. The Bankers Supply 
Company does a large business of lithographing 
work and stationery for banks and large financial 
concerns throughout the west. 


General Manager Talbert K. Wonderly of the 
W. F. Robinson Printing Company is spending a 
vacation with Mrs. Wonderly at Granby, Colo. 
Among the various recreations indulged in by Mr. 
Wonderly is that of trout fishing, and his friends are 
expecting him to keep them well supplied with 
messes of the finny tribe while he is away. 


A. D. Meyer of the firm of Alexander & Meyer 
will be one of the candidates placed in nomination 
on the democratic ticket for the office of state 
senator. Mr. Meyer is secretary of the Denver 
Democratic Club, and all his printer friends are 
hoping that he will receive the nomination, as he 
is well qualified to fill the position. At present he is 
serving as a representative in the state body. 
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Paper Trade Notes 


The 


The Mill 


Distributor 


The Printer 


Edited for Ben Franklin Monthly by P. A. Howard, to Provide the Printing Trade in the Central States 
with Information of Ualue to Buyers of Paper 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF LIGHTWEIGHT AND HEAVYWEIGHT PAPERS 
AND AN EXPLANATION OF WHY THE FORMER COSTS MORE 
PER POUND THAN THE LATTER 


HE weight of a paper is the weight of 500 
sheets. As can be readily seen, this weight 
will vary on papers of the same thickness, 
according to the size of the paper. Therefore, in 
speaking of different weight papers, it is necessary 
to mean the weight of 500 sheets of a paper in a 
given size. Trade custom has designated this 
given size as either folio, that is, a sheet 17x22, or 


is directly proportional to the folio weight itself. 
The production, however, is not in proportion to 
the weight of the paper, for, as the folio weight 
decreases, the number of pounds decreases pro- 
portionally, and in reality the amount of paper 
produced is directly proportional to the lineal feet 
coming off the paper machine. Therefore, the 
making of the paper—for only that which is pro- 


base writing size of 24x36. In this article, the base —duced can be finished—determines the production 


size will be considered as of folio size. 


COS) 


Leaving out of consideration all minor details, 
such as different finishes, different colors, etc., the 
general statement can be made that the cost of 
paper depends upon two fundamental factors: the 
stock in the paper and the weight of the paper in 
relation to the folio size. 


MANUFACTURE 


The manufacture of paper is divided into two 
main headings: making and finishing. 

a. The making consists of preparing the stock 
for the paper machine and running this stock into 
the paper machine into paper. 

b. The finishing consists of putting the desired 
finish on the paper, followed by the different opera- 
tions of sorting, trimming, counting, sealing and 
packing. 7 

Looking at the fundamentals stated in the second 
paragraph, the stock in the paper and the weight 
of the paper in relation to the folio size, it is evident 
that all folio weights of paper for a given grade cost 
the same per pound as far as the raw material going 
into them is concerned, because this raw material 


of the entire mill, and all charges through the mill, 
with the exception of raw material, are based on the 
square feet of paper produced. 

Another way of expressing the same idea is that 
the cost of the raw materials varies proportionately 
to the weight of the paper, but all other expenses are 
based on the sheet of paper, regardless of its weight. 
The above statement is made with the understand- 
ing that we are considering only one given size, 
that is, folio, and that the cost of other sizes would 
be proportional to this given size. 

It is impossible to state definitely the proportion 
of the cost of raw material to the other charges in 
producing the cost of paper, as they will vary con- 
siderably on different grades; but for a basis of 
comparison the writer has considered in the at- 
tached chart that the raw material cost is about 
60 per cent, and the other charges about 40 per cent 
of the cost of producing a 20-lb. folio paper. 

Area A on the attached chart represents the cost 
of raw material, while Area B represents all the other 
charges going into the cost of a sheet of paper. It 
will be seen by this chart that the cost per pound 
of paper increases as the folio weight decreases, and 
that this proportion is almost absolute as far as 
Area B—the production cost—is concerned. This 
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is the reason why writing paper of less than 16-lb. 
folio weight is billed as 16 lbs. 

From the foregoing it is seen that, as its folio weight 
decreases, paper costs the manufacturer more per 
pound to produce and when the weights are lighter 
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than 16-lb. folio, it also costs the purchaser more 
per pound to buy; but unless the weight is lighter 
than 16-lb. folio the cost per ream or sheet is less. 
In other words, a ream of 20-lb. folio paper at 10 
cents per pound costs $2.00 or 2-5 of a cent per 
sheet, while 16-lb. folio paper at the same price 
costs $1.60 per ream, or .32 of a cent per sheet. 
Therefore, on a sheet basis (which is the basis on 
which paper is consumed) lightweight paper—all 
other things being equal—is more advantageous for 
the consumer to buy. 

But there are other factors to consider in the 
use of paper beside the slight difference in the cost 
per sheet. Heavier papers possess the following 
advantages, and in most cases decide the consumer 
in their favor in spite of the extra cost. These 
advantages are: 

1. Greater strength. 

2. Greater opacity. 


3. Greater bulk and body. 


The strength that is necessary in a sheet of paper 
depends greatly on the use to which it is to be put. 
Papers which will be required to stand a large 
element of wear and tear, such as ledger papers and 
the better grade of catalogues, etc., have need of the 
greatest possible strength in Brierto withstand a 
continual use. 

On the other hand, papers for advertisements, 
which are expected to be read once and then thrown 
away, do not need to possess this greater strength. 

The question of whether paper should be opaque 
or translucent is largely dependent upon its ultimate 
use; such as whether it is to be used for writing or 
printing upon both sides, as the objection to trans- 
lucency for this use is obvious. On the other hand, 
papers on which carbon copies are to be made should 
be of a light weight, in order that the imprint of 
typewriter keys will be easily obtainable. 

The matter of bulk and body for a sheet is very 
desirable in advertising folders and catalogues 
where the aim is to get a somewhat pretentious 
effect. In other words, a customer receiving a very 
thin advertising folder is apt, as we all know, to 
throw it into the waste basket, as containing very 
little information; while a bulkier folder, although 
really having no greater writing surface, gives the 
impression of containing more sheets. 

It will be seen from the above illustrations that 
the advantages of the different weights of paper are 
very largely determined by the usé to which they 
are to be put. Lightweight papers, in some cases, 
are exactly as good, and they are obtainable at a 
cheaper price per sheet, while for other purposes, 
heavier papers have an advantage and are used in 
spite of the slightly greater cost per sheet. 


He J. GUEb: 

Bradner Smith & Co. have just mailed to their 
trade a most useful and instructive 8-page booklet. 
This contains the latest government rules and 
regulations as issued by the paper section of the 
War Industries Board governing the maximum 
weights and colors of paper. In addition to this 

ata two pages are taken up with all the available 
information regarding the Priority Classification 
and a list of essential industries as defined by the 
board. It is most timely information and should 
be greatly anemia by their customers. 

EF. -Ate Julius publicity manager of the J. W. 
Butler Paper Co., is enjoying the fishing up in 
Wisconsin. He is expected back at his desk next 
week. His friends are looking for him to bring 
some big ones home. Fish or stories is the question. 


Paper sugar, resembling thin blotting paper and 
perforated into sections the size of postage stamps, 
is a new English commodity. Each section is sup- 
posed to be sufficient for a cup of tea. When dis- 
solved a thin layer of unsized paper remains. 
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Momo 2 innate reenter erate oy he eon re atone: aye ake 32 
Monon 5.555 © chatter tinies sake, wo carte namenn 4 
MiOnroe:s, Fos scarred ielreheie dee agers eave ete age 36 
Mopacos Aoraraerose tre recs otictsitiets arate rate 36 
Mottled: (ert ace eos oe te poetics. sree 56 
Multinlex: Aaya 8 ete atts os sie scores ues 42 
Mystic stat socbininchirenat esse sai shel ces «, sss-6 36 
Napier. ct cnt ee eto ae as sae aces wears 36 
Napoleons, ots, cote cea teh es ote toianens sity coatine 34 
National: BankyBondieresein. scr cine ie 8 
Newmarket) 22s Suvaeiate vo elvis ient as cccnaretns 8 
Niagara recut eee aot ohne mea yienere eh 14 
WWOTSO cc ais ve ce arate eerste (sce ta acs whereas 22 
Now Plain, Bonderetrom diene eee 20 


LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 


2 BERKSHIRE Co. 16 EMPIRE PAPER Co. 30 MCGREGOR PAPER Co. 44 
A BLUNDEN-LYON Co. 18 GRAHAM PAPER Co, 32 MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 46 
6 BRADNER SMITH & Co. 20 IMPORT PAPER Co. 34 MIDLAND PAPER Co. 48 
8 BUTLER, J. W., PAPER Co. 22 KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co, 36 MOSER PAPER Co. 50 
10 CHICAGO PAPER Co. 24 LASALLE PAPER Co, 38 PAPER MILLS Co. 52 
12 DuBoc PAPER Co. 26 LEE PAPER Co. AO PARKE-MCCAULEY Co. 54 


14 DWIGHT BROS. PAPER Co, 28 LtLoyp, E. E., PAPER Co 42 PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKERCO. 56 


Of Seb Ao ete ete ee oe cS Sindhu o,are 34 
ORdene pane ey amma te ce Os cee cud 2 
Old) Councileh eee: xa mennrte ccs ysis) tae 10 
Old’ Deerhcidteaern. eo ret Coe ka ce 18 
Ol@Edgeland qce cr cae esc ene be ss 56 
Old@English* Bond Finish... .e-....0.4.. 26 
Olds EnelishiRinishiee wetter cares ciel ce 26 
OldiGuardie eee ee een oe wena 24 
OldsHampdenterentee ei wera oe cue oo ae 10 
OldSHampshiteties she rtr ceita. euciets 6 
Olde Mil ee aan cece oe eet ok be te 2 
Old'Stanfocd rrr tess nave ewe 22 
Olduvorkshire epee ere oe ch otic ane, oe 36 
Onionskins Bonde a hier cen on oat es she 20 
OF hig certian ayes Std che ir GIES Se ee 6 
Organization ern. cite esis Berea ee 40 
Orientalen Piece re ter iets sates wate 32 
Oriole: Linens oe ae are ees dice 28 
OwlPLypewritereantr or pte tee eek ee 
Palos Linen yhinishyn spastic ee aeleens ile 10 
Panamianciceiste petites oo trons ee ore cs 14 
Parson's pettiness se 10 
Parson'siGothich ieee ia ima: ciate. ore 10 
Paul Jones: stern aor ata sale eee Se 6 
Pekin, Linen Pinishmenencis.  k-cueteoene 34 
Pennants. cee oa soe os ee ae oe 56 
Persian ey. eee ey ie ce doe ee Ae 32 
Persian wlainen inisiiasn cee tenis 32 
Phe oi tcc ae oe ee ae 56 
Pilgrim's 2 pene eres ee een oat Te ean Ae 34 
Pioneer Ber eee ein ere a be ie or ae eee ee 48 
Plymouth geet ot oe ee as Soe 14 
VPochassic, linen hints hei ana ere 34 
Policy; Wihitemen pens ee en esate LS 
Pontiacs? Ws na ee eee. bots ene 34 
Producerso veer cere ah coe ete Aud Ss eaten OG 
(PIOSTCSS er eee tok ea ee ater ne 2 
Publicity, Linen or Velvet Finish........... 22 
PubligtiServiceaanenn pee eee cas acne 6 
Rapid7Carbotyyer ee ies eck ee uae 20 
Railroad—Now Fortuna...... 2, Anis Ocean 36 
Realty SR ech Ree 28 
Reaper neers ne fern sake ae eortcceber ins sour 16 
BUY oat gt he Mina oe ee 5 nr Ae 14 
RO CORD Lys r ta areata ete er es teal shone Shera gare 10 
RCLENE Ay. Ae ee Ne ne nae elena ee 6 
ReiStercc Pp apeia th tia sce te Ce oe es 8 
Reliable: Omseticantss soarehie nate eke, Miva acer 10 
Re-Order, Linen Finish. ae i OE Oo Ey es 
Repeater.. : dene eee 6 
Requisition. . 5 Rie SEEN So ee eee OTS 
Right of Way. Sei een EE ee carta, ee 6, 12 
Rocktone-e tra cape eee ec tes oe ee ate ties 6 
ROMAN eats ere eae elasae ae pee eer 38 
ROOK WOO Spore cote see eae cree ay eeudae ether suendter arate 54 
Rose Wien Linen WOVee oc acter 32 
Rotary.. : . 48 
Rovale epee ee ee aan. ors 48 
SafetycHirst spoke tcc ee eee Peet eile. =: 10 
SatiniCoated saree oa we dien oat 2a 
SLEb Copsled PAE No So muoma the. cigu seis cl ke Cea Cee 38 
Scotia shen erat eee ey eae ere comers 6st 48 
Scaforminiyre rte ich rere ae ee aeia ce, cksede als 20 
SONAR eae eta Maarten eral meet clotnis) sile ayers 32 
Shefirel deesee genic estar irre vice agen Wecees: ai 6 
shefiieldsParchment= enc on. o.eaees. oe 36 
Signal ey pce ce ake oi eal eee. ie 10 
Southdown. 36 
Special Onionskin,. Glazed and ‘Unglazed.. 20 
Spin Keewa tess Marg ee eae hoes ae cheers sre 6 
Spideriwebas candetr cin glist cameos whe sks 48 
SLAEG Drees er obtat adic eect ey MENS a eee ey hela 54 
Strate gy ea arenes eee ie alee "ol hegtaneicodn ahe/s 6 56 
Strattords Vinentbinisheasm scree «es 48 
Strathmore Deeds se. cree n ices o wvessvelerw e's 38 
Strathmore: Parchment 29,0... acess 38 
Sulburbarens cee cee ie es oe ee tee opt oats 18 
SIMDCLIO fis Peet deere ree he ee ie os arg. 34 
Swan DinenPay 2 eats initiate ate ceehes =o 12 
SWISS ate Pee ONY Mele tania ateealeseltte. w'cdes =e 12 
SV SCCM She sie eee ee en oh Bed oo rege ois = 48 
Tacoma . 32 
FL ALS CURR cree nee Oe Rieae he oc cictesiiravsiarae aia +% 28 


PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co, 
SEAMAN PAPER Co. 
SWIGART PAPER Co. 
WEsT VA. P. & P. Co. 
WHITE, JAMES, PAPER Co, 
WHITING PAPER Co. 
WROE, W. E., & Co. 
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Not the oldest 


machine in the world 
but 


The Better 
Machine 


Get that! 


It you do not 
believe it, you 


should buy 


something else 


Write to us for literature and ask to have our wide- 
awake representative call to help you get started right. 


INTERTYPE 


— CORPORATION —— 


Builders of “‘The BETTER Machine’ 


General Offices: 50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Middle Western Branch - - Old Colony Building, Chicago 

Southern Branch - - - 539 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Pacific Coast Branch - - - ~- 86 Third St., San Francisco 
Canadian Agents, Miller & Richard, Toronto and Winnipeg 


Anderson High Speed Folding Machines 


will accomplish the same thing as if you put on 
additional help in your bindery without pay. 


It is nothing unusual for a girl to fold 40,000 
catalog sections, booklets or circulars in 8 


hours on the Anderson High Speed Job Folder 
No. 110. 


Send for circular which describes the machine 
in detail. 
C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


710-716 South Clark Street CHICAGO 


Monitor Multiplex 
Punching Machine 


It Is Important 
to Consider 


the ultimate investment 


in punching equipment 
when purchasing a Punch- 
ing Machine. Don’t over- 
look the fact that the cost 
of the machine itself is 
much less than the cost of 
the various style punching 
members you will eventu- 
ally buy. Get the satis- 
faction and efficiency that 
comes from owning a 
Monitor. 


No tools required for locking Punch Heads in position 


Latham Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Factory 


Ann and Fulton Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 45 Lafayette St. Boston: 130 Pearl St. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


Tekoa Bond, Linen Finish 
Tekona Linen Bond 
Textile 


Title 


Traffic 
Transcript 
Treasury 


Vouc 


Wilfred 


Argyle 


Caravan 


Challenge 
Congress Linen 
Crane’s Japanese 
Crane’s Japanese Linen 
Dresden 
Dunkeld 


Excel 


French 
Gothic 


Lotus 
Oak Leaf. 
Old English 
Oriole . 


Pekin 


Saxon 


Trade 
Twenty Carat 
Victoria 


Alpaca 
American 
American Linen) Recorder eree aoc 
Anchor 


Atlas 


Bankers’ and Merchants’ 
Banker’s Linen ee 


BOND PAPERS—Continued 


i Cee eC ee CC ee aCe a) 


Banzai. 


RNOOMAN 


ee ee 


Triomphe Parchment 
Triton 


ser ee ee meee eo te eset we 


Se) e (nie ie, oe a: su sl) paeheile)e) BUN o/s! le] a) p!is\ia\ (sim elie) (9) © 


Twentieth Century 
Typewriter 
Typewriter Onionskin 
Unity 


Valley Artificial Parchment 
Valley Bank Note 
Valley No. 1 Bond 
Valley Parchment Deed 
Vellum Offset 


ROP y .d 3h /s hs Ce ae ee ake asks 
Washington, White 
Wateredge 
Wellington 
Wilbrak 


pUurivireialeheié, siie\ cups eemune teu seeRoetelviceietel\uisialsiirl sh 67s 


LEDGER PAPERS—Continued 


Berkshire Co.’s Linen Ledger............. 2 
Berkshire Hills Loose Leaftio. ie. Joe. sce 2 
Berkshire Linens Apa aeictae aloussexcle de onsen 8 
Blank Book. wee terete 0 tetera sche edo cbs 18 
Bradner Smith & Co.’s No. 1.............. 6 
Buckeye Linen Ledger..................++ 12 
Butler No.1 Linen Record............... 8 
Beyer s his omy ee ete a ata Brenton ache 2 
Byron:Weston: Cocemeper cust scowo nantes 18 
Cham piony.tc.. cen croauctheruoeeten excel niet aa taxe ous ae 38 
(23) a GeO eran ete. Dou ciche ccro Okicke otek 6 
LO 11 dc) see CaP tcc cy nod Ad Bee OLC LO oOo 30 
Columbia Linen Ledgermiens. a... eee oe 32 
Commerce so. sects slettetee aera oroious) Nereuchoteus, as 10 
Commercial Linen See aecils eee ciel 26 
Congress Limes) 5c eiie cisicie merwiste. sects ous 26 
Constitution No. 1 Ledger.s....:s.0 5-5. s «= 2 
Construction linen Ledgers.-....5......-. 56 
County). 25 oc. Se eo innit aula, esersis ace (at's 12 
Current Ledger. <0 eiee oh ros oe ne ee 16 
Defenidiim ji. hes eee tee ies ecevolele 10 
DeLuxe: Posting (eee ionic erst tenets 28 
De Soto oi ea cee rei eah cashiers creer. 16 
Diamond 2). .ce.cre pete aera eos steno er gaara 28 
Diamond D> Ledgermeperaca) asst tet a 14 
Dividend s3.3 hs pon ere cake rac roeess 18 
Dominant 1.4) st eee Gir ketones tea ocees 4 
Double: Entry’) 5.2 eee eee ates 42, 
1 dys ))bd ee ety dy ou Sag ea ae eiao Oe CeO DEC 16 
Franklin; 3).0%. 7S epeeeatereeh orabeae teh eet cibacgearet shee 16 
Generals a.5-0 6 pote eI I cS te hetans) Gaye 8 
Germanic., peer cree ete eats eves are 6 
Good. Values, -S on ig cs siaetatemen cena ee 12 
Graphic: Ledgers. ses ite chee i we aheasas 56 
Hammermill Ledgeteenne. nei eis ce we 6, 48 
Highland LinensWed gers rites 32 
Hinged Led genic won om eoeeee = situs re 2 
HoOSaesa.;.. Aesione tenses orate olsen eewahoue syioie 2 
Howard... x 6 ae er nee ete 42, 
UG Soo Kc) (RE 6 Sod, 5c (o-cse. clio Moraga cen aici 10 
Trish. alsin os 2 es eta eae tcreen ny ree 18 
Jacksons .acer eesti ters een apecese 6 
Ledger’ Mills).he Sacrrpercescicre -toiecners egete rons 8 
Leland. 3..:. ee eee 34 
Liberty Ledgerismeraeacmcc tee tet a eres 14 
Key Pee Rnt nici 6 Gio o omic oo tbeowo blo eeo 2, 14, 54 
Listing Ledger -teereem cla varacieascreraieias 56 
Loose Beats ./.a: ciate ioe crene ers inten epeis 8 
| Eb. 0) Rr MEARE (erchiri-cucns kodoso ob etee ae OPP EO Cae 48 
Manx 220. oc + caterer cee a eccas erat one anche 32 
Market... 2.20.1. cease arene esuiians 10 
Marqwettenan canesmene ilar mentor koe ener cinta ats 48 
Merit ws eke Ono be na tacne oie ce ehakener a euerele 54 
Mit. Royal ci cw neers oa cneye ance ies ste alenote 22 
OXfOT coc 2 ocd Ho nS coortatcieesoneys 42 
Pio Mi, Cos Nos Vio erate recs steeds «asaeteustiate 38 
Posting Machine-ssasaeeor em crer eiecierters 38 
Ravelstone «;..c.2c eee oietsie ss etetiera sere 34 
Realty’ sii dhcce to eu ten mteitorueter aro utaaor cepa onere 28 
Record sexx fas ean ore enc eheve 54 
Regal: ssc cee einen otecsccnear hens 2 
Registers as.ctuce toe eie ete vel clniaicy eer oe 2 
Ritewelli...'s sx ce ces err ecemereteaaee oe 10 
Rock=-Fotd: S..iieece ee eree  aane eenesrehe 28 
Safety Linen Ledsercieeren error 26 
Salés' Récord 2. asaataeeee ene eee oorer 32 
Scotch wicca AO at Pe aioe opisiat as 10 
Script... ose oe ene eae iin) ol evetotores 8 
Statement: 2-4. ceacmiereeke orice enomen ote eres 8 
Sterling 16 acide eee eee oti aeieeo ete ore 54 
Sterling) (Elin ged) Peeprraee-eeneroere iter isiareter 6 54 
Stonewall Linen Ledger.................. 4 
Tare ett ct coe eminem nant conater ceo.) 28 
TISLItG: df oitoh custo to OE eae orscecs 8, 34 
THEO, cic imc c eho tre Roe erate re eo hrc) ce 54 
TPACtiOn san pnacee 1 ee eden e es eso as 36 
Transfer yy s..c One Oo ots Se ent enas 38 
TUSTEE: Soh siete ce eRe eee PT MeL HORNS ayers 42 
Uncle, Samis Gis cteees oe ee a easlrss ere eeus 6 
ValleysNo. led rete race otter e 26 
WiCtorial: jcc ct ccroteemene erator seis aera oh silo fo) ais 26 
ViealCan recs oe er aero Ns 22 
Westgate Linen Ledger (Hinged).......... 4 
Whiting Ledger. o.oo acne ee 54 
Walfredshinent Iced oeteanmereratre inci nasil. 4 


FLAT PAPERS 


Acme) Mimeogra phen ceeieiener clecoiets) 70 lenele 8 
I Urry o RR RR Gol Sone oho ohio-o ODO O admromorne 10 
IA corti; Colds Pressedtmerreriyy accel crores 10 
Admirale ni rsa scenes tise | averse releie 6 
Advance, Patchmentios sees. 62> 2 one 10 
Advances Pinkie peeni ie trie tran sie telencle arene 10 
Advance, Railroad Manila................ 10 
Alpa=Rexi. 2. co reine clsnerstenenene lane 14 
IND AN GEG ogi on nc otc op oaouoEnoocuDe 16 
Albany, Parchment. . Berita. roi ck ny sO 
Alexandra Brillianteecn om qm cee oe ie 38 
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FLAT PAPERS—Continued 


AMMAZON wots cele oie Giske so oval omNacoe: ares aawiioveneys 34 
Asiib ex ie oop ey sn wry ee ns Mice avlel cucsrias 34 
Ambhérsty Tinted ya. cmes mek s cee cathe seis eoeee 54 
AnchoraRailtoad tascam as cer ntti c-s bias 42 
AntiquoetRegistersaernes och anicohinc ae voce 2 
ArcusiColoredhWovere anc scaende acts ne oe 10 
ALIZ ON Arey cates coke eat ots dha te sala wi ohecwke sone 34 


AxtificialsParchimente cr coos me we oO & 
AtlanticiOnionskine wen aeace er ae LS 
Austrian, Parchment sone eetiee eee saree ae LO 


AULO Baie racer MMe cud hekone oraitcisives era ausisuary 6 
AVOLON aie oie ATO OR re eae lS NEUES One 32 
Badger: Ratlroad ten trace odie tcien caste ss. “AO 
Bank Check os. Gewnce 5 ries chal seats aiancietsts & ons 56 
Bankers Onioms kiero nacre 10 
Bankers Woven Fabrics.................. 28 
Berkshire Cold Pressed. “G5 DOC 
Berkshire Hills No. 1 Onionskin........... 2 
Berkshire Hills"Superfine’. 3... ......5....- 2 
Berkshire Hills, Two-tone Linen Finish..... 2 
Berkshire Hills Wedding................. 2 
Billvof. Ladin g erties Gitta crv dousie «ioe 'spas 0s 0 6 
Black Hawk. A Sy PR ON Se tin ek Ee 
Bulletin Mimeograph.. Pe cm Geta anti ctetess OS 
Cablerlaidaaercntety ce strato te cee aeehes edi) 6 
Calumet emer ne neuer wae 6 aun 6 
Cameo Plate Writing, White.............. 8 
CaslonyAntiques Wives yamine eis = a1- 54 
Century eect cttotere Acree ten ations| aie ce shavers 54 
Clover Mills. Pe re ot ons fie ee 20 
Cold Pressed, (Rerkshiretee aye sack 6: 2 
Cold Pressed, Kenesaw. aha rie Ran 
Cold Pressed Utility 2.04020. 00:00. .00- 10 
Comet, Railroad) Manilay. 3. jf.) os 48 
CommiercialiBinesecn. oes ase den vas sens 5 0° 26 
Commercial, White Manila................ 36 
CopwelliMimeographys. asco ere es sO 
Cowasseloneyimirr esa ne crcnei ie nets eco reenter 32 
Crystal White Manila... 2...0-.0.....-... 30 
De & Se Tints. erties copermenncet OO 
Defiance, Parchment eo: 14 
Defiance, Pink Writing 271 9eme es 6 =o 14 
Defiances Railroad es. cere rss tats.) torres 14 
Dellrockisea ee ee ne sees ee 4S 
Del plhtos're. crete eravene cheno ial store cieaar= ivy aleve 30 
Delta.. Seca ny ROR SCORER rene earn store Ls 
Dependonmeanas vise secs o eco tect ene ah 10 
DeSoto Coloredinscee a eee Ucar ie £o 
Despatch sche kieis cae eeeeen events id shore eae 34 
Dexter: Will shew teeter unseen se seatar sausern ets 56 
Douglas, Colored Laid. Behe, Me ote hea | 
Duboc Ultrafine Manifold. ore ke 
Dull Pinitsh Paper, Light.2-24...) «2-01: 6 
Diwi ghee ecyeoree tacts iets ohne acne ia eaearelinle cs 14 
Dwight Superfine, Tint Wove.............. 14 
Eastern Sipertin Grn as-is eie tse etenel si eiarare 2 
HidcradomColoredaser err arte aera nee 
ANA NCSa Wy eons oly Mn ob creme OIee Bo tore Therion 54 
Elmo, Colored Laid........ mas Sea Wiker neh 10 
Empire Mills.. Poh tenn ceria LO 
Empire Mills, Coldepresscdaen a eater 16 
Knvelopeybapereementer elec «eres 54 
Hssex, Platevbinishi.. sqeiecnienctcieteten sine 10 
Eureka Mimeorraphs (ce ge.6 sso: + 36 
Excelsior Mimeoeraph=...-..1¢..5.5-.---- 6 
Express, Yellow Manila..................-. 8 
EBargo Railroad) Manilas,5..4-0004+05-- 246+ LO 
OP Ro tch ite ais ome Wes AMS, Oaetead Mee oneEeR ERC O eno GIORNO TEOrOrC 6 
Bederalis Millstream cerei seterieint el etetcuake ate 2 
Federal White’ Manila;.... 0. .....5..5... 12 
FRETIMWOOG Spa coor cee reo red halted @ teh actesinsalia asia 14 
Flambeau, Tinted Wove................--- 56 
Mold wellawiritin eee eee teen errr eo 
Eranklin) White Wove.soo--..-.:0-06+--—- 12 
Brench Koliomaaacdacnuisr seed rsen eta 14, 20, 38 
French Writin aieacecie a cto cic siete c) iene ee sui 12 
German Onions kine reece ciate eerrraen are: 38 
Gibraltare pyre oniitren te eye ckacaeroioiectrecry te 42 
Glazedu@nionskinee see eereere rs 20 
Granville Vellum Wedding..............-. 36 
Halfitone: Process acres citeisietst sae ns oil os) 52 
Halftone Superfine........-:...6.5..5.-.+0.- 56 
Halftone Writing...................-22, 34, 36 
Plead lighter petmetetstdeiar iereie shstecelere nao 38 
EV Sl ive tee ree eatin rel sioner el eleyieye felalie «! east ers 10 

ELOtly wood iseecreraier il ieveiel sl sere. s-nsl-t -Peiceyeis 2 
Hudson. pe eer iG 
Hudson, Tinted Wove. ne TGN ee 
Insurance Onionskins.....4..0-s0-2+5---© 10 
Interstate, Railroad Manila............... 16 
Interstate, White Manila...........-..--- 16 
Tsa be llamepeik steele ey aber evansiehsxetoueolsl= =) su° 6 
Kashmir Korrespondence............----- 34 
Keith Quality Tints.............-+..5--+- 38 
I CeCINGRENGe cur orbeci'd Cicko 1010 1G OID STOIC onan 
Kenilworth eh Reaet /b Sear seks sc LB 
Keenoshavesctecte caches tietclscierese tee sis sherer sets 14 
ERO ody Gia bh boa IMOo Oba oc OOD on oiaREe 42, 
IMENitds lp Gala cance OO10 GO HOI Colom pinpioricnbic Sraicko 14 


LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 


BERKSHIRE Co. 16 
BLUNDEN-LYON Co. 18 
BRADNER SMITH & CO 20 
BUTLER, J. W., PAPER Co. 2a 
CHICAGO PAPER Co. 24 


DuBoc PAPER Co. 
DWIGHT BROS. PAPER Co, 


EMPIRE PAPER Co. BO MCGREGOR PAPER Co. 44 PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co. 
GRAHAM PAPER Co, B2 MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 46 SEAMAN PAPER Co. 
IMPORT PAPER Co. B4- MIDLAND PAPER Co. 48 SWIGART PAPER Co. 
KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co. B36 MOSER PAPER CO. 50 WEsTVA.P &P. CO. 

LA SALLE PAPER Co. 38 PAPER MILLS CoO. 52 WHITE, JAMES, PAPER CO, 
LEE PAPER Co. 40 PARKE-MCCAULEY Co. 54 WHITING PAPER Co. 

LLo yp, E. E., PAPER CO. 42 PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER CO. 56 WROE,W.E. & co. 
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Time Is an Important Element 


Both in presswork and binding prompt delivery means proper care 
for possibilities, with provision for everything that is required and no 
waiting for forms, stock, ink, or anything else. It is better to be one 
hour too early than to be five minutes late. Don’t delay sending in 
your work. Let us have it as quickly as possible. The call for 
fighters has made time more valuable than ever. Everything tends 
to greater restriction in lines deemed not essential, and holding back 
may bring serious disappointment. Publications having fixed dates 
must be here on schedule time in order to catch the mails when they 
should. We aim to continue our excellent record, but must have your 
hearty co-operation to overcome handicaps due to wart. 


Regan Printing House 
523-537 Plymouth Court, Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 6280 Private Exchange to All Departments 


| The Printing Trades Credit Association | 


Incorporated under the Laws of Illinois 


1146 MONADNOCK BLOCK 


AUDITING, COLLECTIONS 
AND CREDIT RATINGS 


C. I. Kagey, Secretary 


Delinquent Debtors Reported to Our Subscribers 
Conditions Investigated. Business Systematized 


Send Us the Bills You Are Unable to Collect 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


®) 
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FLAT PAPERS—Continued 


Lion. Halftone .. ...cMeyge suction ha saath ae ay 
Litho Plate |. ....:: geen ea etree note 
L. L. Brown Best Linen Typewriter........ 
LUA Cn Sees. cobb bn cee conidia wick 


London) Mimeograghiga nner eer aes 
Magnet. Mimeograph) «>. anneto neon: 
Manila Writing Canary soci, see ae 
Marion Superfine #heems ce eee 
Mar ketsh cio oi sx 5 MRRpeR nes sitions toate accra ero 
Melton Mills... .. eee Ake aoeyaetee 
Merchants: «|..:i: . peepeeer eee atean nee 
Merrimac, Colored) aids een 
Midland Halftone acne wn eee eee 
Mikado: Vellum: .:.@peee eee ee 
1 OS 2 re <i Ae AiO eee ee 
Mimeograph.... .:...c:gee ens coe coer 
Mirmeogtaph:. ; ...4:., ieee eters onto rere 
Mimeograph ... ... cae eo ere ee eee et. 
Mimeéograph.. ....2%\ Gee aces cae 
Mimeograph ... 5 sea rad ais 
Mimeograph. ..:2, .nae eee el Sonia 
Mohawk &:,...3:).. cee ocean ers 
Monona? .'7...5 : Soe cee era cess 


National poueee ee Leora Mote 
No. 1 Extra Fine, White Wove............ 
NO DIG tt, ¢,..20°2 6.1 ee eee ee 
Nonotuck White Manitlaen.. seer rt en ei 
Oakenrealm <*... .. (Rae eee eae 
Oakland’)... ..; eee ao noes | 


Ontario si.c haa te eas ie 
Oregon Extra Railroad... 5sa- hee 
Ottawa Extra Parchment................. 
Oxford Super;dinted say. meen ee 
Pacifics White... .2- eee cee ae 
Padlock, Safety: Papetase. oni eee 
Pampas): 0. Parc ae Oe So Sere Heke Ee 
Paramount Vellumiereeerss ee oe eee a 
Parchment;Manila were sere 
Parchment Wedding 2.0). sas saat aes 
Parsons? Extra Supers,W Ditmas. i) ae 
Parsons’ Superfine, Colored............... 
PASCO RS, o5 ti by cc cee re ee ee eee anasto oe 
Passport Railroad Manila................. 
Pawtucket Parchment Manila............. 
Pearl: Spring 2.) 2° erreur ace on aeoeaiare 
Peerless: Mills, cep cir ee Oak 
Peerless Mimeograph.:. ......--.. 000m -s: 
Perfect Mimeograph@yg eae ee cies cite oes 
Perfect, Safety Paperity sone ce ae oe ee 
Perfection White Manila.................. 
Photone eS 2s Tae eae cru ierecreears 
P. M. Ex. Strong Onionskin. 
P. M. Halftone WA 

P. M. Manifold. 

P. M. Mimeograph.. neat nse eee tere 
PRM SW edding Seen see anne 
Pole Dried Superfine... 32) oe. ete: 
PODHACT a eee ore 
Postal Yellow, Mantlay seen ee 
Process: Halftone: mast ee ee ee ee 
Puritan; Blue; Manila. oe eee nei 
Puritan; Parchmentee. sae = cee 
Puritan; Railroad ene see ee 
Railroad Manila. aycnce comer terrae mie 
Rainbow, Colored Laidee 1... ar ee 
RealtysWriting: 7: omen cen ee 
Record (Mimeograph*ysn sane eines 
Regal Superfine, Wove...........:....... 
RESISter. icons oO we ETON Real cates 
1 oy) ie Stee Ss oe Come hotGude > tee 


StiRegis< 2. sconce 


Scioto, Mullsi Wove 45.00 eee es re 
Sheepskin’ Parchment =). ome cieen Ge ae 
Sheridan) Fines 2283) ties raat eit tre 
Sherman... Rac. pone ee 
Sherman R.R. Manila................... 
SNOWOrLif tix. 02s are Raters ote bie 
SNOW Hite 5 <o.e scs erm eens eee 6 Sleus 
Special. Onitonskin ycpay-nicre en iva <a 
Special. Typewriter: i occesae se eee wee te 
Standard: Extra Kine verse essa aces 
Standard Pink Manila. aici ei te ee 
Standard Telegraph Manilaw. re eeow tie: 
Sterling’ Halftone. cise ame aera oe 
Stratford D. E. Writing. AGE cairn Bia aeRAe 
Strathmore De Luxe Writing.............. 
Strathmore, Parchment+.-e.e eee 
Strathmore: Weddingae eset 
CI shy ([ ears eNOS Fic. cet DRE e ce eietry trucos: Aira 
SUPELfne ici. cares ae RR rn eer creer 
Superfine, Tinted Wove ts. son..- eh ae 
Superior: Typewriter mee ee ana 
Taconic Manila: . . Mgrory.et att ets oe 
Taconnett, Amberswa nen oe oe es 


FLAT PAPERS—Continued 


ERM PA Fate: tal ea vert ie vats 22 
Large et rk «teeny Pete eee crete 28 
Soli hae Rey, 5 ils <j cielo Binet Gre eee 8 
Telanian Extra Super. . othgin Sais tase, OS 
Tigers seo cit ee ee a ie 6 
Trade wimeoganes “Chole ee cae Toca treg eee 2 
Triomphe Writing.. RRS is ern ROO 
Universal Colored. Rah. Meee tS 
Universal Mimeograph. . Serchogaenie ae acy ae 
Utility,:Cold Pressed’ Seeersamertan sit). cee 10 
Utility. Wedding. Sameer seat tee ar 38 
Valley Forge. 5 OF aati eee er 4 
Valley Paper Co. ‘Superfine... tae O. 
Velvet, White: Wovéeree en mins. cleat et 12 
Wabash...2 -oe Sere eis teem ers aie 54 
W AWASS. ...vsicc ss ce Ree ene CR ee as 8 
Waybill. MEARE sicher tes Cid. cee Ore ee 
Wentworth. Aes ETD ae 
West India Stereotype Tissue, See EO 6 
Wexford R. R. Manila. Se Sith oe come 
White’ Manila 3) peer rere 8 
White Manila) eee eee 32 
White Manila.<) ere ee eee 36 
White Manila, Not lseemacment ca moe ac 34 
Wihiting’s Superfine er eee eee 54 
Whiting’s Superfine, Colored.............. 56 
Winamac..., .5))- eee Seer. Serene ner 32 
‘Windsor Offset mages eae 6 
Winnebago.....3 ee ee nae 6 
Winnetka... ee ee eee ee 22 
World’s: Fair’. ieee atale 8 
York; Yellow Telesrapheras7-- eee eee 
Yukon-Aurora’s #ikeete ce ey tere 8 
A> Plate S. &iS ACT Book: sence iis aie 38 
Acme Enameled: vere neo closets 52 
Acorn, (Coated) Labeler nna orien sce a 10 
Acorm.S:'& S\) Cite abe onto LO 
Aeroplane: Enamelaeioe. aoe Seco. 46 
Aigrette,Enameled@ean nee eo 
Albion DvsE = Textte dao renee ren 38 
Alexander Deckle Edge. Sie ae ha aS 
American Enameled, Indiaylintsy eee ae 36 
American Railroad Folder. Ba ah oe ee OS 
Amherst M, F:330eeent Meet Cre) cee Sa 
Anglo=Saxon..o ieee cen acters 52 
Antique: Finish) Book#ereee yee ene 40 
Arctic Enameled Book. Pe cb Svameuarantine Mao. ae 
Argyle, Buelees Finish Book: ...-.5....45.: 14 
Aristo Halftone. 3 NA Te O 
Artcraft Offsettita-cematee to ate eee ie 42 
Art: Halftone \Sicenpeeeia tied oe i eee eine tote eens 16 
Artist Offsets, Eee nee ee on cen ee 28 
Art: Offset::,.,ce eee te eee ee ete LO 
Artogravure jcc heme eee, meas, uate 8 
Athena: Plates te core ee eee 26 
Aurora Colored Enameled................. 12 
B.. & A: Coated eereaweraeenis nes viet ene 38 
B..P. EF. Whitece a eee ee het, ene noe O 
Ben Days 28, See ce oan oc, tee careers 38 
Ben Franklin}. iiiaraaere ete avers hele toate 6 
Berea. M.. Fy. eee ee oon oto gaa 32 
Berkshire Textizt natn le eae ee tool 36 
Bible Paper. (i.e cus ceniese sole) <5: vagaries sietarehe ans 10 
Birkett.....:.4-2 Sirgen eee Cee ie elle. ako ns 6 
Blandford. Mee ese en raion 
Blue Hill Text, ‘Deckle ‘Edge. PR Ra ee 10 
Blue: Ribbon Enamels seme caer nee 6 
Booklet Antique:baideees aay ee ee ae 38 
Brilliante Enameled=y. <2. 9....-2-.-..+.4 42 
Cambridge Enameled eee eae oie 18 
Cambridge Opaque.. Peet tenn rt eS 
Canterbury Antique Paid abhi oes coc 38 
Caslon Antique Laid.. Ve Conteh See 
Cataloga Opaque.. POMS. eer Be 49 
Catalogset Offset Book eee oS ee: 56 
Caxton Laid): snmeeecrien ee cuckeea cteacieieds 10 
Centtiry: Mis Bo Sitsrterasis telah sour, cocieaenegans 42 
Century 'S:: 4: SaGaeeepeernen eterna ae 42 
Gertified Library s Bookman i ahs oe 6 
Clarion’ Enameledityee-ta ra ete eos icc ae 
Classic Ege: Shellie sass cen oe le 8 
Classic: Enameleds Booker. eee 20 
Climax ace ee erat tenes cess atens 6 
Clyde” My Bria octet teen oe ere rote ie fore 36 
Colonial Enameled? fu. eo. ee reer 42 
Colored Coated Book.. BS We a lo ie iy 
Colored Enameled aan ee. sc eae ee 14 
Colored. SA&iS21 Ceres otien wither 14 
Columbia Bate BP Vou Foto toate 16 
Copperfield . RS SEC Ste co eer ek oe 
Coruscan, Coated. . 3b gd ea oreo ake CR 
Covenant. Can Sotain sae ae Y 
Coventry, Antique } Laid. te ee ee 
Crescent M.F.. ih ee OE Oe ony 
Cromac Offset.. Ep ee eer ee RO 
Crown, English Finish. Bi ae ery LO 


BOOK PAPERS—Continued 


Crown: Offsetreaper.c nue... ae eee oon cai 36. 
CrystaliSupernmante an. cette cloth cute ac cern 26 
De & Se Tintsecemtn ote or eam 88 
Deckle Edge Lext foots me uae cena 40 
Diamond DiCoated sven Jee ae 38 
Dilcol,,India Coated] 5.0.5 "ay-B.s.4:..e. 88 
DIE SCOT Ye cE eae, oa ee eT eke he 10 
Dixie. Featherweight ya. c+200 age ee ses os 26 
Dresden Pamphlets cn. eee ne ee 8 
Duboc Special)/Enameledi. 3.00. ...1.-.+:.- 12 
Duboc Texts: WOvewe aaron aa. anche oe 12 
Duchess Colored Enameled............... 8 
Duchess, D. E.. pots ea en cas Aes 88 
Duncan M. F. Ares 4 oh Ap cite SR OE 
Durafold Enameled...................... 42 
Heono: S&S) Cea we. oo aoc tere ake 6 
Edict: Bibles ons eis ee ee ee 10 
Eggshells ccc ieentin ere cota ietatn ee ee 34 
HgeshelliGothiculext.) cea een oy eee 14 
Empire Special Enameled................. 16 
BRnameline onsen 6 co meee ae Hee eibis 10 
Encyclopediatbiblessase sare ae eee 10 
English Bible) Papert sass ees ene BS 
EnglishsRinishiesecrronreten eae se sealers 16, 40 
English Opacityz reiterate 14 
Erie: Mi By Booksrsnte carta arnt gti 14 
Ermine. Pnaneledseh en een ne 10 
Etching Surface, Dull Finish.............. 38 
Euclid Dull Coated. 7 th aby PEACE ROMER 4 
Huclidslext sWove sea eerie nes oF. 12 
Euctidyiwilltlaid en neee ran se ee. Le 
Burekal Si &ySa Couneen, sanaomian one auacic: 14 
Executive Text, Deckle Edge.............. 52 
EXeters Decklesh ds Gren Marne sey tinea. 6 
Exeter;-Rovghsbtessed sn... moe ns 6 


Extrasotrong Lithorm. sae ae tas) a Oe 
Fac-Simile) Enameled=........14..4..--.:. 42 
Hadeless fase se eect oe ee eee slctnys tO 


Fairfield i Serv treet eae hace hae ois 52 
Fairfield sJapannr.. des pee NL nectar: ee 
Ralcon,:. 5: & SaGasa meray = ee oo ths. 34 
Federal, Coated tjemicc,tc cama. cleo hina 12 
Kederalsbnamelediyy cea n eee sae 12 
Fine Art Enameled 10 
Flaten w bites ee ee er ee ee © re 38 
Flora, Colored eka peace ee hor Sie 6 
Koldbest) Enameled wear. caer) on 14 
Foldwellinameled = eeeeeee ss. ae LO 
Frankiiner g¢shell emer rs. ole nn ee 42 
Frankline May FR ieeite sp aseteenyocestese Cieae he ae we 
GlasselHalftone: iron fe oot ean ae es 36 
Gothic Eggshell. . EG te OS ec ctor Pee 
NG § ROS At Rie hl Cin oases SEND OE Peat che in boo. Ie ee 32 
HancocksD ullgkinish =e een OS 
Haviland: sip tress eaeteyh ac anceettor ae na wee 18 
Heraldtiok camer tte en aa ee Pe eee 38 
Hiawatha sno mes SacC.ceemet race ciicka ce the ane 52 
High: Balle Aeeia ceee ered oe eee 36 
Hindu. Tiel ees Sisk aeae 'G: 
Hingefold Conited- te etiristnse eee we oe 38 
Huron M. F. a bea er ois ther Ae? cg ok 
Hylite Enameled ere Ate on. Soren ee 12 
TL Gieal 8 hy Sc aoe eee oe es lea Cee 12 
TdealSi Sh. Casas eo ao nhs hee 36 
Imperial; Halftoneis waar eee eels eee 14 
India Bible.. Ere riche Geen OR EE 4) 
India Tint Enameled................... 16, 36 
Indiatlints(S 2 cS Ce eae cece: 42 
Lop ab hae Bae suet or euety oO OTE Pion ome pie 48 
LVOry SUPERS is ek eat eee Sas peas 42 
Kentgwove  Eggshellens. 9 scram ees 10 
King Dodo.. aR Fe LE LL thi oO 
King James, Biblewes eet ea ae oe 10 
UK oatine’ ith dec capers crie oar ie rer ete eas 14 
Lakesid@:si sank co eel Sera a Fe eras EO 
BE gaaies ttre NEN reaRn dry Oh romach Eee Ree eRe 19 
Liberty: nnamel Seren cen. eo. eee 46 
Taberty Mia Bisa ce sod estas eos 34 
Lincoln Enameled. ie een oh eee ee a 
Linen Texture Eggshell. a 0 ON: PO oa orcas 18 
LinenevholdinerCoated ereanetienint is 38 
Tritho- Labeler erotica wie acon tems ste ake 34, 42 
London. Oy DRO ORE COAT Ean. 2 
Magazine Book. RPh calont  eahees Cre wie. 40 
Magazine iM: Wis tr. ceric eis seca 42 
Meee ER aean RPO eae 
Mahaska “heer trees Se Ste Aare hee ae 
Mandalay india “Lintiiacac csc ne ie te visite sino 
Manual Biblemeny tract: ot als dete eeocr te ee 10 
Marquette Book, Plate Finish............. 36 
Marquette Enameled. Pek ec eee BO 
IM OCCA: C Oated ae, etme Rin torte alee ara ctuans Sateen 12 
Mellocoated. PEON ance tiles a: ta aoe 
Meroe English inte wets eter ioe ts 16 
MSE2B00k per tare ec ere ene iss 12, 40 
Miami’ Ee at aie h irain ci 
Midland Litho. Rie: ee A riers emt aS, 5518 & 
Milton, Deckle Edge .. eects ap LO 
Mohawk A adie aed, A eee 
Moliro cuit Earns eee ists 8 
Mont Blanc’ Enameled); .2. ¢) 002i... :..- 12 
MoPaCoText White .225 i 6 boots east 36 
Moséra Dilicotes Enamel... soe gee 36 


SS a I Sa | 
LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 


PIRE PAPER CO. 30 MCGREGOR PAPER Co. A4 PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co. 
- Sone UVGe Co. is AL PAPER Co. 32 MESSINGER, W. D., & Co, 46 SEAMAN PAPER Co. 
6 BRADNER SMITH & Co. 20 IMPORT PAPER CoO. 34 MIDLAND PAPER Co, 48 SWIGART PAPER Co. 
8 BUTLER, J. W., PAPER Co. 22 KNOx & WOLCOTT PAPER Co, 36 MOSER PAPER Co. 50 WEsT VA. P. & P. Co. 
10 CHICAGO PAPER Co. 24 LASALLE PAPER Co. 38 PAPER MILLS Co. 52 WHITE, JAMES, PAPER Co. 
12 DuBOcC PAPER Co. 26 LEE PAPER CO. 40 PARKE-MCCAULEY Co. 54 WHITING PAPER Co. 


14 DWIGHT BROs, PAPER Co, 28 LLoyp, E. E., PAPER Co. A2 PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER CO. 56 WROE, W.E., & CO 
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COVER PAPERS—Continued 


Moser sii ghyB ul koa teietiei ke arateteteye tenets 36. . Westvaco MsF tetaho (ae 60 ee Keith Onyxy.. ss ceca: s eee eee 38 
MosersWhite: Star. vcs emis sete si 86>) White City Beeshelln.)06 canoes 16 Keith Quality: Lints-s anc. « sees 38 
IM EVES aol nigoimaie A ie GOGO GIO Dee oud a alow 8,10 White Rose’Bnameled.;...... 5.95 s07 eee 48 Keithowihite:Clouder ene cr. eee. 52 
I Erte oo rune pidiccine Suc dangntcc.30 Ji £2) Windsor Offsets...) sone sae eee 6 Kenan sicaerescemicce ss - eine oie ar 10 
National, DecklesEd germans: a7 meter ear 52) Wizard Enameled...) -.... seen Le Kenesaw Colored Rope... ...tassaaestice te 6 
Niagara. cite cc ee ee et ee eee ee ae 6% (Wroe’s Catalogsetl) a. \i05.. eee ee 56 Kenilworth iiinccaae cre fea ss Geren eee 10 
NOREEN Gl ooo aba od oe ot saecodseeccosssncr 13~ )WyomingM Shain .5. oo: ene eee 18 Kenmore ne tise dere. + eee ede 42 
No.1S.& MF B oe EN: Ae ere 2 “XL” ae ve ee Se 16 Korean, 20x25) ir paps... ae eee ee 52 
PE ec CON OREO sig SE ai naa KL" S. & S.C eee eee eee ee ee eee L terproof ssa. . 3%.» cinerea eine 8 
Oli Bownshiten snc 000220 a8 42h nod Pras ae ee eae : 
Old Mission 2 49502. Jot < ore noe oe . SOIHO 
ld Statics, Det gets: eae = COVER PAPERS Pinaurl ose oe saa eo 
Ontario. 2 a: seg” ae Linene Kolding Coated... .. serait 38 
Oriental ocr. oes ac aes eels arene eee 42 Tinwsod Haaiicicd 52 
ible-Papers. ci icisc cog wee eee 38 pee anes tte Seas eae Welghieizehsiolele 
Pinoy Uupmctedse ee. kee 42 Adirondack, Deckle Edge.............. 38,62  Lembardia, Hand-made.................. 38 
Peerless'Enameled cre: oat eee 14 Advertisers, Advers’ Finish............... & Magazine Coated Cover.................. 50 
Peerlesstlithowlabelepeet in wee 48 peewee Serealelehetele/= aes = ine “=e elt hele ateterelenemete i Mote Ae ae Pocas tic oO GGCOo0 os 
Re eee MAB a Meas 6 CLid LW Soe See See ails ova a Tee ediaeval, LaidgRipple2.”. . Sane eiiien 
Sa el A. <a Re” aoe ene 7 ee! Box Coversias.ce. one eee Le wile Oe a .. -a e a 
We tans alain tae be ee 34 ADGIM is eve sss visors eee se coe eeoo HO rr clon OTe otic foc ca eGMOEDOwD 0 aU Sea book 
ee as Penge IN Re a 42 Aladdin 26 :inc..Rolisec... 2 eee 5 52 Milton, Deckle Edge, White................ 10 
Plinamel-Coated Holdingi.... «secs seine 6 Alexandra Japan? -).:.).'... 2 kriceee eene 38 Mod eran i ottrfotesetsteNerers ois ot =)= cel ere 38 
eled.. 36 Alexiss ON Aas oss esos Seen eee 38 Music. Cover: fiAscrna. sic. ob eee eee 6 
Plymouth Colored Enameled.............. ; ( ) 
Plymouth Ee geshell Wyner si een nee 6 Algonkinwimbossedis.)2 co. nee 38 Mirshin) Litted agen relives. hae te eee 6 
P. M. Hand-made, Deckle................ Seu eAlham bral cece eythane eee 52 National © sac. eee bose ss Se 52 
Pl Meindia Tints aos Cre nese 38 Ancona Hand-made,D.E................. 38 Neapolitan...... SA 5 ciie 5.5: SN RR 42 
P.M. Laid........ ap een: Ta ae ee penne TOCA EISOMI BRE ARGS S G95 Ws NewtralArt cc oo. camer ss «eo eee eee 6 
dere el eS ATUL US hac cats ayest ara c care ris: > bic Reape ot omen mete 
P. MM. Sano hite Coated Se SNe oe S65 Arcadia Embossing.sses. ei eee ip? on AS Deckle Edge ............. 38, ae 
pier Wie a ee Bee Atay ak ee S Old Stratford Parchinent. 212202200000 38 
Potomac S.& 8 Cuvee, a inte Ress 2 da oo 9 Be Rosinbon oe ite. eee 6 
Rainbow, Colored Coated.) Be ehpa MATilleny te 802): a S3 Quionskin antbossed 7000000000000 ao 
Rainier Enameled, White................ BOP kti eR eee 38 Onyx, Enameled Two Sides... 111.1111 6 
ReeeiCued ee a 6  Attorney’s Manuscript.............s.ccies 10 hee Bek Shem epee? 2 8 S 
Revita Ee) ee 18 Bannockburn. ......6 2.0002 ee cesses $9" Ovetladess) <i s2 3. |. ee 8 
Rex India Coated........................ ay, Pathiegitn. covty gets nations Os eee 
Rose" Ms Fy). a ons es cc so Joep eee 1455 Ben Day oie ee eee 38 Fordaety web ere cece cieee sees cs eewenreee oe 
Royal india Coated... ie .uc'. cutee ee 38 Berkshire, Antique Finish, D.E........... Cy aaa aan meme ogc z 
Royal White Lithograph.................. 38,5 “Blandford tc moseceokss 8s ce Gee ee 52 Be ae ie slecieee e+ eens ce ven aeele ete wee. a 
Royal White Offset....................4. 38 Se Bond: Covetzer can hen \iein ts a et ae 52 A 
Savoy Colored Saateiods et ee eee 6 Bookbinders’ Green and Maroon.......... 8 Dirancle Coated -Covery....; :..ceemennt ii 5 4 1 50 
eRe ee PES Sagan riedS oc a8 Broadcloth, Dee nee RPE IO ccs 5 ee ee Whi een ae All Dea ais 
Sheffield Enameled rr - cis serene Buckeye DowblesPhickyAntiquer peri metis) 0 Mme rc ee ne celeb a ester elon se =i ea nals 
Shellwhite Antique Laided. oy cmap 42 Buckeye Ripple Finish................... 8, 52 Biyaenthe 4 conde sbiaffeierts <0 Tor, dsvanemrzonn nen len eenaae ee 
Silk Surface ...o..i. teehee eee eee 26 Buckeye Rough and :Smooth.2...)o5.n0ne 8, 52 Pom oe Sietabetaieticlaye seit : ; ee : . i2 
Shee re gS aa act aR a8 Buckskin Gasoe hc .e ! <a eee oy ss? ae ite Ra oa OEE ae 
Piadotas Was GR mae on Og OC Cabinetincasrrnec tances 4:0 eee leh so apeey Pamhosseds ekcsot Gcadliete ee ane 
Snowflake Enameled..................... & detioeeoen. Cal aa 10 otomac oss pt scarlet ........ 
Bouthery tad nto) +e) ea MNO Calms (sons. errr er eee it aaa * 
eres Le apc hae Pep MOU hog El eS 12 Cambric;; Regular Colors!,.. 2... eee 38 Publishere 4.4084 ae ee. eee 10 
Pees Indi Sincnie (ORG? tk Sarena 10 Carillon; Deckle Edge..= 2... sn eee 38 a 6 
Bre aeaaie ee eee ee a ae aes Sig 9.00 ic 1g Champion Ledger Bristol................. a8 arcs (eee eS ee * 
ae Pe ae mt ste ame AEC Cheviot: Pe ioiteislerstonc: dheia «oe cnt eo appahannock's2.on.c. 2 cos seer ee tenne 
Standard Bible. oo. sees sees eee eee ee 6 CIF CWS siterauete an vage the a tis ole sie core 38 Rembrandt ios. iciasins ce. «5 3 eee 38 
Standard naan Finish.................. aa Cloister, Deckle Edges 3... h2.06 eee 38 Repousse (See Keith Onyx).............38, 52 
Pech puree gaa yo PRONE 0 ob $6 (Cloth: Linedix cg. 2.0.30 @, S8ign Rhododendron Box.224)..4. ace ae 38, 52 
Standard S. & S. How Sie ea ee 8 Cloth Lined sColored?<...... 40 eee 52 Royal Melton yer cept otter 6 
Star English Finish. ................-..5. Cloth Lined Envelope Stock.............. 6, 52 Royal White Offset ace... iee riers 38 
Steel Plate Enameled.................... 6 Cloth Lined Waterproof 52 Russet Crepes 6 cigar te ses) evere ee eeteetere 8 
StetlingsPnameled ele. at jae «ciate ere ay Comet ws Se 2 ees Sila raeaaca’ | cl oe ee e 
Soailaul Beoeletaa ROME ere hn 3 aa Congress on dete in bce ae 6 Samurai lS; ys vc gees ays ee ee 38 
TAERGOPOCB Oe HUre Secon Se ae Conqueror... 01.2... esse eee e ce aeeees 52 Servier .00 8 cane co nes See 10 
Sirathmore, Brochures.:-..4-0 on ae eS 0 
Copley a need. oe ot ae eee 52 Sovereign ‘Coated s+. jute. eee ee 38 
cea tee ein ere oe ced aa Covenant iii cricist ts) eo ete 42, Standard*Enamel (2 o0 41.00 eee 42, 
ene eee tae Eek tae See gg! = D.B. Mia Folder White. \1s5.4er eo ee 38 Stanhope...... 5 ie plete eveicin «Nese MgeSR Strom 42 
Sdede Pinish fe et eae oe eee ee 38 Diamond’ DY Extra Strong, 2) c eee 38 Stan Manifold: Minveny riers /-tlrt tenet nee 52 
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LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 


2 BERKSHIRE Co, 16 EMPIRE PAPER Co. 30 MCGREGOR PAPER Co. 44 PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co, 
1 BLUNDEN-LYON Co. 18 GRAHAM PAPER Co, 32 MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 46 SEAMAN PAPER Co. 
6 BRADNER SMITH & Co. 20 IMPORT PAPER Co. 34 MIDLAND PAPER Co. 48 SWIGART PAPER Co, 
8 BUTLER, J. W., PAPEP Co. 22 KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co, 36 MOSER PAPER Co. SO WEST VA. P. & P. Co. 
| 10 CHICAGO PAPER Co. 24 LASALLE PAPER Co. 38 PAPER MILLS Co. 52 WHITE, JAMES, PAPER Co, 
12 DuBOc PAPER Co. 26 LEE PAPER CO. 40 PARKE-MCCAULEY Co. 54 WHITING PAPER Co. 
| 14 DWIGHT BROS, PAPER Co, 28 LLoyp, E. E., PAPER Co. 42 PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER CO. 56 WROE, W.E., & Co. 
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BEN FRANKLIN 


MONTHLY 3| 


F. A. Barnard & Son 


529 S. Dearborn Street 


Buy from the only 
Chicago manufacturers of 


PRINTING INKS 


Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly 


NEW LINES RECENTLY ADDED 


ALADDIN COVERS, 10 SHADES 
PARQUETRY COVERS, 6 SHADES 
INTERNATIONAL COVERS, 8 SHADES 
THREE PLY ARTISTS SUNBURST, 19 SHADES 


ALL ANTIQUE FINISH 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


James Wuite Paper Co. 


Telephone—Main 875 


219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Exclusively — 


Cutting Machines 


OSWEGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE MOTOR 
EQUIPMENTS 


Insure the most eco- 
nomical power and 
control of printing 
machinery. 


Used by the best 
C/CLINEN) A 
MANECO known printers. 


ESTINGHOUSE ) 


Alternating and Direct Current 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


born: a new service 


F. J. RINGLER & CO. 
NICKELTYPERS 


AND 


ELECTROTYPERS 


TELEPHONES HARRISON 2518-6780 


732 FEDERAL ST. CHICACO 


SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


Selling in this Trade Use the 
Specialized Service of Typo 


to increase sales and reduce credit losses. Let 

us tell you more about this organization that 

for twenty-one years has labored unceasingly 

to safeguard credit transactions in this trade. 
Write today for details 


iE aiy POs ERAN TIC AGENCY 


Credit Books Reports Collections 
General Offices: 373 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


Wants and For Sale 


Advertisements inserted under this head- 
ing at 25 cents per line. Minimum charge 
$1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a 
four-line advertisement or less for $5.00; 
twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


FOR SALE 


CHANDLER & PRICE NEW SERIES 
PRINTING PRESS, 143x22, COMPLETE 
WITH FOUNTAIN DISTRIBUTOR, 
ROLLERS, MOTOR AND STARTER.— 
THE GLIDDEN CO., CLEVELAND, O. 


WANTED—One live, hustling printer in 

each locality to handle our line of sales 
and order books, duplicate and triplicate, 
carbon sheet or carbonized; large demand; 
liberal commission.—THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Brown Togo Folding Machine, 
takes sheet 11x14 to 33x45, with 16 and32- 
page perforators and adjustable packers. 
Machine has never had six months usage. 
Special cash price $850.00. 10x15 Colt’s 
Armory, complete with chases and roller 
stocks, $260.00. 13x19 Colt’s Armory, com- 
plete, $365.00. Machines have had fine care 
and will do work equal to new. Can be 
seen running. Motors attached can be had 
at half original cost. 
GEORGE HAHN 
South Bend, Ind. 


MIEHLES, 34 and 56 in.; Centurys, 42 and 

62 in.; Optimus, 39 and 66 in.; Stonemetz, 
33 and 88 in., and others; drums, 17x21 and 
up; automatic presses; 56-in. Dexter job 
folder with Cross feeder; Cleveland folder; 
40 and 45-in. Sheridan New Model Auto 
Clamp Cutters; 35-in. Seybold; 34-in. C. & 
P.; 32-in. Diamond; 36-in. Oswego and 
others; 12x18 Golding Art Jobber, nearly 
new. We have in stock many fine machines 
for all purposes, some outfits, sold all or in 
part. We can sell your surplus machinery. 
Write for sales lists.—Wanner Machinery 
Co., Chicago. 


WANTED 
EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER, ONE 
FAMILIAR WITH PRINTING TRADE 
PREFERRED, MALE OR FEMALE. 
GOOD WORKING CONDITIONS. 
STATE SALARY AND GIVE EXPERI- 
ENCE. ADDRESS 

“BOOKKEEPER” 
CARE BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 
732 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 


FOR SALE—34-inch Acme Self-Clamping 

Cutter, in good condition. Bargain, as 
must dispose of same at once.—G14, care 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


HAVE several good imposing stones of 

various sizes for sale cheap. Address, E5, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Stamping and Inking Machine; 
steam head; size, 12x14; a bargain if taken 

at once. —Address, C125, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.,REQUIRED BY 


THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 _ 


Of the BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1918. 


State of Illinois, Ve 
County of Cook, /** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM J. 


HARTMAN, whe, having been duly sworn according 
to law , deposes and says that he is the Editor, Publisher 
and Owner of the Ben Franklin Monthly, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management etc., 


of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in th@® — 


above caption. required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 


Publisher—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal Street, 
Chieago, Ill. 


Managing Editor—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Business Manager—W. J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


2. Thatthe owneris W.J. HARTMAN, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


3. That there are no bonds or mortgages outstanding. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books ot the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) W J. HARTMAN, 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 


March, 1918. 
(Signed) C.1I. KAGEY, Notary Public. 
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‘The Demand— 


DAY and 
NIGHT 
SERVICE 


% 


Harrison 4630 
Harrison 4777 


PHONES: - 
\ Harrison 2156 


POCO 


TU 


In 
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of Chicago Printers for STANDARD Service 
has increased so rapidly that we have been 
forced to take the entire floor space at our 
present address. Our facilities for handling 


YOUR job have been doubled. 


Another phone has also been added 


STANDARD TYPESETTING COMPANY 


701-703 South La Salle Street CHICAGO 


MOM 


VT 


Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES [=== 


Paper Cutters 
Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 
Houses of the AMERICAN TyPpE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Boston Staple Binders 


Portland Multiple Punches 
"AMER TCAING TYPE LHE BEST INSAN Y CASE” Golding Machinery 


- Hamilton Wood Goods 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 


HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR | ie oo & Slugs 
PRINTING PLANTS etal Furniture 


Brass Rule 
ARE TIMESAVERS Numbering Machines 


r | Angle Ink Knives 
American Type Founders Co, | __s»=:«Pietrahe 


Stapleset Benzine @ Lye Brushes 
LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


AlLBrass Galleys 
BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS  - LOS ANGELES A za 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO Pressed Steel Storage Galleys 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 
MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 


THE NEWEST LINE 


THE MISTAKES IN THE PAY-ROLL 


Pay at $32.50 Per Week. 


Come from figuring the lost time and the overtime. 


9 

BENEDICT’S WAGE TABLES 
| 2| 1.35 | 47] 31.82| 10| 12 | “ 
P| 73 os} 46 aria} 1s] 16) _ FOR A 48-HOUR WEEK 
-a|2.70 | 45| 80.46] 20| 22] An entirely different pay-roll Calculator—are the best time 
| 5|_3.38| 44| 29.79[ 25[ 28] and money savers ever offered for making up pay-rolls. 
| 6{ 4.06] 43| 29.11] 30|__.33 | pegs 
; Ane are se soupy ee a ee cover mere rac 
ime | oesiain eat tions of time and rates o pay than Ue) other wage tables. 

9| 6.09 27.08 50 simple loose leaf device consisting o cards, 44 
| 9|{ 6.09| 40| 27.08] 45| _.50 | A simple | leaf d ting of 48 cards, 24x4 
10] 6.77] 89] 26.40] 50|  .56| inches, printed in two colors, covering 96 rates of wages, 
from $3.00 to $50.00 per week, and giving the amount due for 
25.05 ae ae = : 

73 five and six-minute periods to a full week, and for overtime— 
24.37 P 
14] 9.47[ 35| 23,69 at time and one-half—up to nine hours. 
}15| 10.15] 34] 23.02 Only one rate of pay can be seen at a time. Mistakes 
a rar est aneet a aos are practically impossible. Select the rates needed for your 
7 -roll and you have a pay-roll calculator condensed to the 
31 Pay y Ne : 
fie} 12.86| 30| 20.81| 4 | 4.06] limit of usefulness with nothing wanting. 
| 13.54] 20| 19.63] 5 | 5.07, by 
oo ee tas issetce [ooo Put up in a neat case. PRICE $2.00. Send your order to the 
| 14.80| 27| 18.28| 7 | 7.10] 

faa ie-er| ae] i720] is BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 
[24] 16.25] 25] 16.92| 9 | 9.14 


732 Federal Street CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1918, by George H. Benedict 
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(But Never Imitate) 
Our Competitor Admits It 


‘Imitation Is the Sincerest Form of Flattery’’ 


THE MOST ANCIENT 2 cE 
materials used recording © 
events were bricks, tiles, 


“ia THE MOST ANCIENT MATERIALS ased for 
ara ing even ricks, tiles, shells, and 


iw 

also with ¥ 

SCDEFEHUKL GPCRS TOY “tation 
abcdefghijklmaopqrste 


“si THE MOST ANCIENT materials ased 


« for recording events were bricks, tiles, 
shells, and tablets of stone. The modes 
of writing on these different sub- 
stances were various. The tiles and 
oe were impressed with a stam 

ben in a soft state, the shells an 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 1234567890 
abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwryz 


“=* THE MOST ANCIENT mate- 


rials used for recording events 
were bricks, tiles, shells, and 
tablets of stone. The modes 
of writing on these different 
ABCDEFGHIJK 1234567890 
abcdef ghijklmnopqrstuywxyz 


shells, and tablets of 
stone. The modes of 
writing on these different 
ABCDEFGH 123456789 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuy 


THE MOST ancient =*- 


materials used for 
recording events 
were bricks, tiles, 
shells, and tablets of 


ABCDEFG 1234567 
abedefghijklmnopqr 


Two pages from our Competitor’s Specimen Book, 


showing how each series is *‘padded”’ to make the 184 


pages as advertised in our recent flyer. EASY TO 
MAKE 184 PAGES THIS WAY. 


MONOTYPE 


effi Speci 
Pare emer watchwe 7a furide at 


= SPECIALIZATION. This is the 
of efficiency. Rule-of-thamb beethole 
are as obsolete as the eight-ox plough 
of the ancient Romans. The man 
who makes the money is the man whe 
keeps every unit in bis shop running 
at maximum efficiency. Specializati 
“TE: SPECIALIZATION. This is 
so the age of efficiency. Rule- 
of-thumb methods are as obso- 
lete as the eight-ox plough of 


“st SPECIALIZATION. This 
is the age of efficiency. 
Rule-of-thumb methods 
are as obsolete as the e 

2: SPECIALIZATION. 

~” This is the age of ef- 
ficiency. Rule-of-th 


page from our Specimen Book showing complete 


series in condensed form to save space. 


Early in the Spring of 1916 we issued 
our original Specimen Book, containing 
118 pages. We say original, because it 
was our own creation, nothing simi- 
lar to it ever having been produced to 
present type faces to the printer. In 
April, 1918, we produced our Second 
Edition, consisting of 184 pages. Some 
months later one of our competitors 
thought so well of our ideas as to imitate 
our Specimen Book in style of typog- 
raphy, and even to the number of pages 


We advertise the largest assortment of 
type faces of any trade composition 
house in the country. A study of the 
three pages here illustrated will prove to 
your satisfaction the truth of our assertion 


Smith-Me Carthy 


MONOTYPE - LINOTYPE - MAKEUP 


508 South Dearborn Street Chicago 
Phones Harrison 3864-3865-3866-3867 


One Cannot Imitate and Sustain Himself 


ou ae By 
BEN FRANKLIN PUBLISHING 


OUR BONDS 
AND LEDGERS 
REQUIRE NO 
EXPLANATIONS 


— 


a 
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NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Entered as second class matter September 1, 1911, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


MORE THAN 37,500 IN USE 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


The Geo. H. Ellis Co., of Boston 


ALBERT W. FINLAY, President and Manager 


INSTALL FOUR LINOTYPES 


Ir was not only the saving in machine composition 
—getting a lower hour cost and bigger production— 
that impressed Mr. Finlay with the economy of the 
Linotype. There was the added saving that spread to 
all departments of the composing room—the elimi- 
nation of type storage, the easy handling of the 
product, and the quick service to customers— 
besides keeping quality up to the Ellis Standard. 


Circulars Describing These Linotypes Should Be in the Hands 
of Every Printer Interested in Keeping Up Quality 
and Keeping Down Costs 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
NEW YORK Unsace 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
1100 So. Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street 549 Baronne Street 


TORONTO: Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street 


~ 
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Printing Quality has 
Not Been Sacrificed— 

The question is sometimes asked “In your eflorts to secure 
Such exceptional strength have you sacrificed printing 
quality?" 

The answer comes from hundreds of printers who are 
using Foldwell Coated Book and Costed Cover for the 
highest type of printing where strength or folding quality 
are not a factor. 


A National Advertiser 
Wrote— 

“From my stand-point Feidwell is a superior sheet—it is 
tough and strong and its surface is ideal for both four 
color process and for halftone engravings—our catalogue 
is without a shadow of a doubt the beat piece of froit 
color work ever printed in this country.” 


Let Us Demonstrate 
These Facts True— 
Sign and mail the post card for your copy of a beautiful 
book “Putting the Sales Story Across.” There are four 
color process illustrations, balftones and zine color plates 
and a story of printing quality which will prove an 
inspiration to you in the production of effective direot 
advertising, 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO HAVE 


LIVE LEADS 
FROM DIRECT 
ADVERTISERS 


INQUIRIES 
FROM YOUR TERRITORY? 


Hundreds of users of Direct Advertis- You can get back of Foldwell products 
ing are making inquiry every month for —you can secure unusually fine results, 
samples of Foldwell Coated Book, Coated therefore you are in a position to connect 
Cover and Coated Writing—scores are in your plant up with our advertising and 
the market right now for Broadsides, Fold- help us both make a profit. 
ers, Mailing Cards and other forms of What do you say? Let us advertise you 
Direct Advertising and they need you— ~—let us turn the prospects’ eyes on your plant. 
the Printer. Write Today 

If you will follow up these inquires in FOR THIS PROFITABLE INFORMATION 
your territory we will send them to you. It means more business for you 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
809 SOUTH WELLS STREET 
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The 7’'RUTH trom Boston: 
Monotype BEST By Test 


Real Records of an Actual Test in a Representative Printing Plant, 
using the Standard Cost System, show that Five Monotypes eels 
More Work at Less Cost than Seven Slug Machines 


Lee following records from the ATLANTIC PRINTING 
COMPANY, Boston, Mass., cover a comparative test 
between the Monotype System of Composition and Non- 
Distribution and the so-called All-Slug System. The records 
cover the average cost for a period of nine months (May, 
1917, to January, 1918, inclusive) under the Monotype 
System, and for three months (March, April, and May, 
1918) under the Slug System.* They are taken directly 
from the monthly Form 9H reports of the United Typoth- 
etze Standard Cost System, installed in this plant and kept 
under the personal supervision of the Secretary of the 
Boston Typothete. 


Equipment 
Four Monotype Composing Machines Five Multiple Magazine Slug Machines 
One Monotype Type-&-Rule Caster Two Display Type Slug Casters 


Operators 


Four Keyboard Operators Six Keyboard Operators 
One Caster Machinist One Machinist 
One Caster Helper One Slug Caster Operator 


The Cost 


MonotyrPpE Montuyuy AVERAGES: AuLL-SLtuG Montuity AVERAGES: 
All other All other 


Payroll Mfg. Cost Payroll Mfg. Cost 
Monotype Machines $821.33 $475.62 Slug Machines $1570.43 $622.08 
Hand Room 1911.36 554.73 Hand Room 1463.15 360.18 


Total Cost $2732.69 $1030.35 Total Cost....... $3033.58 $982.26 


Payroll under All-Slug System increased per month. ..........«.........$300.88 
Manufacturing Cost decreased per month 48.09 


Net Increased Cost per month under Slug System...............5 cS 252.79 


The Profit 
Net Monthly Decrease in Manufacturing Profit under Slug 
System as Compared with Monotype System $371.75 


Ninety-five per cent. of all matter set during this test was plain straight reading matter and adver- 
tisements for trade publications. The straight matter set averaged about 3,000,000 ems per month. 


* Since the test all the work of the Atlantic Printing Company is produced 
on Monotypes in their own plant 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO., PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK: World Building CHICAGO: Plymouth Building 
BOSTON: Wentworth Building TORONTO: Lumsden Building 
Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Combines all the good qualities of the best 
bond-papers. @On letter-heads and envelopes 
it inspires pride of ownership and satisfaction. 


White and Six Pleasing Colors 


Samples on request 


Eastern Manufacturing Co. 


General Sales Office 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Mills Western Sales Office 
Bangor, Maine 1223 Conway Building 
Lincoln, Maine Chicago, Ill. 

Distributors 
Swigart Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. C. H. Robinson Co., Portland, Me. 
Beacon Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. Blake, McFall Co., Portland, Ore. 
FE. A. Bouer Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Virginia Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 
Baltimore Paper Co., Baltimore, Md. Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, Cal. 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp., Boston, Mass. American Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Disher Paper Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., Spokane, 
Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleveland, Ohio Wash. 
Donaldson Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co., Tacoma, 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles, Cal. Wash. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co., New York, N. Y. Barber-Ellis Co., Toronto, Ont. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Norfolk, Va. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 
A. Hartung & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Johnston-Albershart Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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DETROIT ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 


BAY STATE DIVISION 
BOSTON 


SMITH, DIXON 
DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 


a New York Office—Astor Trust Bldg. 


Chicago Office—Continental and Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg. 


HE early printers delighted in the 
aesthetic qualities of their work. 
To them printing was not only a 

means of livelihood but an expression of 

the higher life. Hand-made ink and hand- 
made paper have gone the way of the 
hand-operated press, but the Quality ideal 
of the old craftsmen is still revealed in 


WHITAKER 
PAPERS 


Ms F., Super and. Enameled Book Pa- 
pers; Bonds, Ledgers, Manilas and Tis- 
sues. Every item that is essential to a 
complete printing stock. 


Employing printers attending the Ty- 
pothetae Convention are cordially invited 
to visit us during their stay at Cincin- 
nati, which is the home city of our 
national paper service. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Announcement 


WING to the pressure of other business 
duties and many other interests, the 
present owner and editor has sold this 
publication to the newly organized Ben Franklin 
Publishing Company, P. A: Howard, president and 
managing editor, who will continue to carry on the 
publication beginning with the September issue. 

By devoting all of their time and energy to the 
publication they will be able to give a better and 
more versatile paper. 

A little history of the publication may be of 
interest at this time. 

In June, 1907, the writer began the publication 
of the Ben Franklin Monthly, succeeding a small 
local publication under the name of Drop of Ink. 

It was for some time the official organ of the 
Ben Franklin Club of Chicago. Its aim and object 
has been from the start the uplift of the master 
printer, to help put the printing business on a 


bringing the cost propaganda to the front, and 
mainly through its efforts the First Printers’ Cost 
Congress was brought about. It has endeavored 
at all times to help in every way to arrive at a 
solution of the printers’ shortcomings. 

It has been favored with a very good list of 
subscribers, not so large in number as it would 
have welcomed, but it has subscribers in forty- 
four states of the Union, Canada, Mexico, England, 
France and practically all other foreign countries. 
Its readers are live men seeking to gain all that is 
instructive along business lines. It has had many 
friends who have helped to make it possible to carry 
on the publication and the writer, on his retirement 
from ownership and editorial work, which he does 
with a great deal of regret, desires at this time to 
thank his many friends for the help they have 
given him and ask them to continue their support 
to the new owners and publishers. 


W. J. HARTMAN. 


Foreword 


business basis, and it was largely instrumental in 
N assuming the editorial duties and management 
I of Ben Franklin Monthly, we feel a few words 
to its valued readers are not only appropriate 
but necessary. 
It is with a keen sense of taking upon ourselves 
a personal duty, a real obligation, that we take up 
this work. These are serious times and the call on 
every hand is for the best that is in us. Whether it 
is to don our country’s uniform or serve her in the 
ranks of her business life, supreme sacrifices must be 
made, and in the making of these comes forth real 
manhood. We must render service to each other. 
Our predecessor, W. J. Hartman, has for eleven 
years worked hard and unceasingly for the best 
interests of the printing fraternity—not only of 
Chicago, but throughout the country. To raise the 
printing industry to a higher plane of doing business; 
to foster a spirit of co-operation and thus secure, 
by a closer and fuller understanding, the right 


conception of doing business and the real cost of 
operating printing plants, has been the goal he has 
ever had in view. The printing fraternity owe 
to him a lasting debt of gratitude for the steady 
onward progress made along these lines. 

Due in a large measure to his early and con- 
tinuous efforts, Typothetae organizations all over 
the country have become imbued with this idea, 
and the individual printers have received and are 
receiving the benefits. 

In taking up this work he so long and faithfully 
performed, we realize more fully than ever before 
that it is SERVICE to our fellow-man that counts. 
It will always be a pleasure and source of great 
help to us to seek and secure the advice and co- 
operation of Mr. Hartman, who has had long and 
intimate associations with Typothetae activities, as 
well as wide experience in the printing and pub- 
lishing business. 
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Purpose and Future Aims 


For eleven years these columns have been dedi- 
cated to service. We now renew this pledge and 
rededicate them to the best service possible to the 
printing, paper and allied trades of Chicago and the 
“Industrial West.” 

We want to express the hope that each one of our 
readers will take a real interest in Ben Franklin 
Monthly. Your encouragement and help will be 
appreciated. It is your paper and any suggestions 
and news items of common interest for the printers, 
paper dealers and supply houses will be gladly 
received and will help to stimulate us to better 
efforts. 

Ben Franklin Monthly can only hope to prosper 
In proportion to the service rendered. 


PRINTING AS AN ESSENTIAL 


Much interest is now being taken in organization 
work among printers by those who have not hitherto 
been so enthusiastic in endeavors to improve con- 
ditions in the craft. One of the most important 
questions is to what extent the government will 
consider printing and its allied industries as essential. 

H. G. Phillips, secretary of the Printers Board, 
has written to the Denver Typothetae on the 
subject. He says: 

“We are not attempting to make such a classi- 
fication (placing printing industry in ‘essential’ 


class) of all plants but have in course of prepara- 


tion Preference List No. 2, which will supersede 
Preference List No. | issued on April 6, 1918, by 
the Priorities Board. 

“The purpose of this list is to classify industries 
and plants according to their industrial importance 
or the urgency of the need of their products in the 
war program, so that they may be assisted in se- 
curing the necessary fuel, supplies, etc., when there 
is a shortage. While much of the work performed 
by the commercial printing establishments of the 
country is highly essential, there is considerable 
printing that is of a very much less essential char- 
acter, and it would not be proper to place the entire 
industry on the Preference List, although it is 
possible that we may be able to work out some plan 
which will give assistance to the companies engaged 
in the most important work in this line. 

‘Failure to be placed upon the list does not 
mean that fuel and supplies will not be obtainable, 
but it does mean that priority assistance should not 
be expected when there is a shortage.” 

The printer who grasps at all opportunities to 
make money sometimes pays dearly for the privilege 
of letting go. 


Bombard the boche with Bonds. 
Do what's right—buy or fight. 


Read Your Paper 


You will find new departments opened. News 
items of certain phases of the industry will be put 
in their own sections. 

To hold your interest in each page and every 
issue will be our endeavor. 

The best way to eradicate price cutting and 
other trade evils is to become better acquainted 
with each other. Ben Franklin Monthly will en- 
deavor to do its share in performing this mission. 

We acknowledge with sincere thanks the many 
friends who have contributed to the success of this 
issue and earnestly bespeak for our advertisers the 
support of all our readers. Yours to serve, 


P. A. HOWARD, President, 
Ben Franklin Publishing Co. 


WAR TROUBLES IN PRINTING 


Taking work “‘at cost, plus’ may soon become 
the only safe way for printers. Changes come so 
rapidly, always adding to the cost, that it is im- 
possible to figure with any certainty of the future. 
Not only is this trouble to be met, but it may also 
be advisable to provide that allowance be made for 
difficulty in securing labor or supplies. When either 
are unobtainable there is a deadlock that can't be 
broken regardless of contracts. Possibly a plan 
might be adopted by which prices could be increased 
or extra time given under stipulations of proved 
necessity. Anyhow, to avoid loss, the printer must 
keep closer watch on his business these days than 
ever before. 


ADVERTISING AND MODERN TYPOGRAPHY 


The means to do printing that are at the dis- 
posal of the modern printer are steadily accumulat- 
ing. Old-time crudities and make-shifts that were 
accepted as a matter of course are seldom used 
except to obtain the effects of quaintness. The 
modern printer can produce any effect he desires 
at will, at little expense. In no presentation of 
typography is this better illustrated than in the 
Linotype Bulletin for July and August, in the varied 
character of the new elements and in the attractive- 
ness of its displayed and letterpress pages. No 
printing issued frankly as an advocate of any style 
of composition today compares with the Linotype 
Bulletin in style and finish, and in its copious presen- 
tation of new characters and methods. 


Plants engaged principally in producing news- 
papers or periodicals which are entered at the post- 
office as second-class matter have been placed in 
Class 4 in the new priorities list and must file 


monthly reports with the War Industries Board 
before the 15th. 
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Obituary 


The passing of George A. Poole, President of 
Poole Bros., Chicago, brings a deep sense of loss, 
especially to those who knew him in earlier years 
and were familiar with the active, useful part which 
he played in the growth and development of the 
printing trade in Chicago. 

Probably the most notable characteristics of Mr. 
Poole were the singularly upright character of his 
life and his genial and kindly disposition. This 
combination naturally brought him many loyal 
friends, both within and without the circle of his 
business life, and doubtless was an important factor 


GEORGE A. POOLE 


in his business success. Coupled with these qualities 
was a native modesty which made personal publicity 
of any kind most distasteful to him. 

Those who will most deeply feel his loss are the 
employees, especially the “old guard’ of Poole 
Bros., for to them all he was ever the loyal friend 
and counselor and helper in times of stress. 

Mr. Poole came of good old New England stock, 
was born in Rockport, Mass., in the residence which 
had been the Poole family home from the earliest 
Colonial days. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that this house was shelled by a British 
vessel of war’during the war of 1812, on the very 
night in which Mr. Poole’s father was born in it. 

Mr. Poole spent much of his youth in East 
Milton, Mass., and with the pioneering spirit of a 
true New Englander came west in 1866, for some 


years representing the clothing firm of Philip Wads- 
worth & Co., of Boston. His duties took him over 
a good part of what was then the “wild” west, 
much of which west of the Missouri River he was 
obliged to cover by the old-fashioned stage coach or 
by river boats when the water was high enough. 


A few years later Mr. Poole, with his uncle, 
Wm. H. Rand and Andrew McNally, formed a 
partnership which purchased the job printing plant 
of the Chicago Tribune. This partnership was 
afterwards incorporated under the name of Rand, 
McNally & Co., of which concern Mr. Poole was 
treasurer until 1879, when with his brother, Wm. H. 
Poole, he established the printing house of Poole 
Bros. For many years the work of the firm was 
confined to printing for transportation companies, 
with a patronage that included practically every 
railroad in the country. The concern had the 
distinction of being the largest one in the United 
States exclusively engaged in transportation print- 
ing, but in later years the business was extended and 
now enjoys a large commercial patronage as well. 

Mr. Poole was always interested in the welfare 
of the printing industry, as well as in the reputation 
and success of his own business. One illustration 
of this interest will suffice—in 1887, Mr. Poole, 
together with Andrew McNally, J. M. W. Jones, 
D. R. Cameron and C. A. Knight, well known 
Chicago printers at that time, addressed a call to 
the printers of the entire United States to gather in 
Chicago as they considered the conditions at that 
time ripe for the formation of a national printers 
organization. This meeting was held, and in it the 
present United Typothetae of America had its 
origin. 

Mr. Poole, since his retirement from the active 
management of the business some years ago, has 
spent his time principally at his summer home in 
Holland, Mich., and at his winter home at Cocoanut 
Grove, Fla., retaining his residence in Chicago. 


Mr. Poole was born in Rockport, Mass., on 
March 4, 1843. In 1867 he married Abbie Kendall 
of Boston, who was his loving companion until the 
time of her death in 1911. Mr. Poole always 
enjoyed good health which continued until the time 
of his death on September 7th. He was the father 
of Mrs. D. C. Davies (nee Abbie S. Poole), Geo. A. 
Poole, Jr., Fred A. Poole, Lois Poole, and the late 
Stephen K. Poole. He was a Mason and a member 
of the Flossmoor Country Club, the Windsor Golf 
Club, and the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club. 


Royal E. Purcell, owner and editor of the Vin- 
cennes (Ind.) Sun, the oldest newspaper in the 
state, died August 7th, aged sixty-nine. He was a 
state senator for several terms; also trustee of 
Hanover College, Purdue University, and Vin- 
cennes University. 
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Conservation of Paper 


By the Government 
For the People 


@ The War Industries Board at Washington put into effect 
August Ist certain regulations relative to weights of Book 
Papers. 


@ The entire trend of this ruling is for lighter weights in 


_ Machine Finish, Super-Calendered, English Finish, Antique 


Finish and Coated Papers. 


@ This means a conserving of raw materials and coal—an 
equal amount of printing surface per ream of paper and the 
consequent production of a greater number of reams within a 
given time. 


@ The Seaman Paper Company, through its entire national 
organization, have carried out for years this very idea. It 
stands for economy in manufacture and its consequent bene- 
fit to the consumer—not only from the standpoint of paper 
cost, but equally as great from the standpoint of distribution 
charges on the printed sheet. 


Seaman Paper Company 


Builders and Distributors of Paper 
for Every Known Use 


Chicago: 208 S. La Salle St. New York City: 200 Fifth Ave. 
St. Louis Milwaukee Buffalo 
Cincinnati Minneapolis St. Paul Philadelphia 


You can tell a real patriot by the way he 
works. Full time work by both employers 


and wage earners will win the war. 
—U.S. Department of Labor | 
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DIG! 


This big, tired trench-digger may represent the 
blue star in your service flag—or the star in your 
neighbor’s flag. * He 1s someone’s boy—and 
Uncle Sam’s. But he’s digging—under fire— 
for you. And you will want to dig deep for him. 
* Buy your bonds as though he were your boy. 


hLIBERTY LOAN 


U. S$. Government Bonds 
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HEREVER you find enlightenment, Standardized 


Seybold ‘‘Dayton’’ Cutters are in action. They 
march side by side with Education and Progress. They 
are one of the vital factors that has made it possible for 
man to enjoy educational advantages. 


Seybold ‘‘Dayton’’ Cutters are built to continually 
stand the strain of cutting the toughest stock, and they do 
it accurately, leaving an absolutely smooth edge. Judge them 
by their performance in all lands and under all conditions. 


Every Seybold Cutter is built by conscientious, skilled 
workmen, whose chief aim is to produce a perfect machine, 
for anything that is ‘“‘half right’’ is ‘‘half wrong.’ 


The Seybold Iron- 
clad Guarantee is like 
an insurance policy 
of satisfaction. 

Seybold ‘‘ Dayton”’ 
Cutters are Depend- 
ably Reliable, there- 
fore More Economical. 

Avoid the “As 
Good As’’ kind—get 
the Standard itself. 

Buy Liberty Bonds—and 
Seybold “Dayton” Cut- 
ters. They are both 
splendid investments. 


* 
a # 
+ 
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EARS of Experimenting and Tests have produced the 
Standardized Seybold ‘‘Dayton’’ Cutter. 


These Machines are now successfully used everywhere 
for cutting all classes of paper and board stock. 


It is no longer necessary to design and experiment 
with special cutting machines for a particularly hard 
cutting problem; Standard Seybold ‘‘Dayton’”’ Cutters will 
do the job without experimenting. 


The experiments are all over and Seybold ‘‘Dayton’’ 
Cutters have been proven best by the test that cannot fail— 
Prolonged Use. 


Why Experiment When You Want Perfection? 


The 
Seybold Machine 


Company 
Main Office and Factory: 


Dayton, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, and London, Eng. 
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Soldiers All 


I am too old to share the fight, 

But not too old to see the light. 
Tho’ youth has been and wandered on 
And many years have come and gone, 
I’m not too old to help Truth live, 
And not too old to give and give. 


To say “until it hurts” 1s wrong; 

To give our all, must be our song. 
What we do give to help the strife 

Is naught compared to one young life. 
So let us say, “we'll give and give’ 

To help the cause, that Truth may live. | 


—fF. G. Carson. 


Midland Paper Co. 


322 W. Washington Street 
Chicago, IIlinois 


FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES J cmcr: 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling aaa eae ae Oe 
1re itcners 


Houses of the AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS COMPANY Besroasecle Pinion 


; Portland Multiple Punches 
AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” Golding Machinery 


Hamilton Wood Goods 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 
HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR | Metal Leads & Slugs 


Metal Furniture 


PRINTING PLANTS Brass Rule 


ARE TIMESAVERS Numbering Machines 
Angle Ink Knives 


American Type Founders (Ove). American Plate Brushes 


Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushe 
LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES : 


AILB 
BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND _ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES pasalleys 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO Pressed Steel Storage Galleys 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 3 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 


THE NEWEST LINE 
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Courtesy of the Chicago Daily Tribune 


191 Different Forms 
Can Be Folded on 
This Machine 


\. Gg 
[EVE/AND 
MACHINE 


[HIS includes a// the so-called — aeoN OO} 
“standard”? folds; and 150 forms Ly.) 


that can not be folded on any other 


folder, or any combination of folders. | | | a 


: Other Points of Superiority : 


Has the widest range in sizes of sheets accommodated. Has no tapes, knives, cams, chains or sprockets. 
Registers accurately, always. Simplicity in construction. 

Does its work most economically, with minimum supervision. Does its work speedily, with minimum spoilage. 
Forms can be changed quickly, easily. ; Backed by a REAL guarantee. 


You must have a Cleveland for maximum bindery efficiency. 


The Cleveland Folding Machine Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


Aeolian Hall, New York 532 South Clark Street, Chicago 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 161 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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Die Die Making 
Die ¢ Cutting 


eee nn 


For Printers, Lithographers and 
Calendar Manufacturers 


Save Yourself Time, Trouble and 
Money by Calling 


The Grier Press 


Telephone Harrison 5734 


515 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


IAA 


We Make Overlays 
For You 


Overlays made by us will not shrink or 
stretch. 


Cost less than if you made them yourself. 


Guaranteed to save you about 75 per cent 
of your make-ready time and about 50 per 
cent on the life of your cuts. 


We also manufacture (“‘Forcine,’’) the finest 
type wash known; will not injure the most 


delicate halftone or hurt the rollers, nor is 
it injurious to the health. 


We Are Agents For 


E. W. Meyer Co.’s 
“GOLD SEAL METALLIC INK”’ 


Printing Ink Compound Co.'s 
“IN-VIN-SE-BEL COMPOUND” 


Chicago Overlay & Supply Co. 


508 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone Wabash 5920 
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The 


Sabin Robbins Paper Company 
Middletown, Ohio 


We are the largest 
exclusive dealers in 
“Seconds” and odd 
lots of Paper and 
Card Board in the 
United States. 


Offerings Made Weekly by Mail 


White us to get on 
our Mailing List 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


GOSS 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING PRESSES 


NEW PRESSES 
One 32-Page Goss High Speed, 4-Decker Two Plate Wide 


Press with top deck combination for three colors or black print- 
ing. 2214 in. column. 


REBUILT PRESSES 


One 32-Page Goss Half Tone and Color Magazine Press for 
page 1014 in. x 14 in. 


One 28-Page Goss, 3-Roll; 3-Decker Press for black print- 
ing. 2214 in. column. 


We also have thoroughly overhauled and rebuilt: 
One Hoe, 40-Page Press for black printing. 2214 in. 
column. 


Further Information on Request 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
1535 South Paulina Street Chicago, Ill. 
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7HILE our boys are filling the bases for a long drive 
over the fence it is up to every one of us to put the 


Fourth Liberty Loan 


so far over the top that we can each one of us throw our hats up 
in the air and give three cheers for good old Uncle Sam. 


The Allies are winning over there. Let’s show the world 
we can do the same thing here in America—invest Six Billion 
and more in bonds of the richest, most progressive and last and 
first and all the time—the best country in the world 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


uperior 


An exclusive Monotype and Linotype trade plant 
patronized by Chicago printers who appreciate the 
best. Out-of-town orders given prompt attention 
Write for new compact specimen book of type faces 


SUPERIOR TYPESETTING COMPANY 


Phones Harrison 2755-2756 732 Federal Street, Chicago 
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The Paper of 
Known Substantial 


Value 


CONSTRUCTION BOND 


Construction Bond is probably the most widely sold high- 
grade bond paper in the country. It is on sale in over 240 
of the principal cities of North America by one or more of 
the most responsible printers and lithographers. The widely 
known intrinsic value of the paper and its easy salability 
make Construction Bond the logical paper for you to recom- 
mend to consumers of business stationery in your community. 


Stocked in Medium, Plate, Linen, and er neaie, Finishes 
W hite and Six Colors Envelopes to Match 


The minimum quantity for which we accept orders for delivery to freight depots is 500 /b., the equiva- 
lent of one case, which may be assorted if desired in any manner not requiring the breaking of a ream 
package. An order may call for any quantity in excess of 500 Ib. and for any number of different 
sizes, weights and colors in the grade. Orders not complying with these conditions will be held for 
further instructions. 


This method of distribution is not only economical and in the interest of the larger buyers who carry 
bond papers in stock, but it also automatically confines the sale of Construction Bond to the larger 
and more responsible members of the printing and lithographing trades. 


Samples and Delivered Prices on Request 


W. E. WROE & CO. 


200-208 East Illinois Street CHICAGO 
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What you can do NOW to 


help the next Liberty Loan 
Read this carefully—then ACT 


floated have been put over by the win-the-war spirit 
of the American people. 


TT: three Liberty Loan issues already successfully 


In connection with the great work of awakening and 
quickening to action the spirit of war sacrifice which has been 
the greatest factor in the success of Liberty Loans it would 
be impossible to put too high a valuation on the splendid 
voluntary work of American business men, bankers, labor 
leaders, and moulders of thought in all professions and occu- 
pations. 


The very success of this volunteer leadership in creating 
enthusiasm has shown the desirability of organized methods 
for increasing its usefulness. And particularly to suggest to 
those leaders who feel that their circle of action is relatively 
small the enormous amount of good they can doas a whole if 
each, no matter how small or great (relatively) his sphere may 
be, will act with enthusiasm and system. The great factory 
or store, society or club, church, or other organization with, 
say 5,000 employees, members, or audience, does a great 
work in “selling” the Liberty Loan idea to such an aggre- 
gation. But that work is fully matched in aggregate im- 
portance by a hundred such institutions whose average 
payroll, membership, or audience, comprises. only fifty 
persons each. 


The nation has much other work to do. The Liberty 
Loan drives are necessarily carried through largely by 
volunteer work. In consequence they must be limited to 
specific brief periods for the actual subscription to the bonds. 


“‘Win-the-War’’ Meetings need not be limited to gatherings oy employees. 


These brief, sharp campaigns have the advantage of 
building up white-hot waves of enthusiasm, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult in such periods to secure close contact with 
all the wage-earning and money-making units of the public 
and especially to bring home personally to each individual 
the important serious personal relation which he or she should 
have to the war and to the successful financing of it. 

To the accomplishment of that great end it is now pro- 
posed that the leaders of thought and action in America 
and especially the employers of labor, great and small, 
whether in store or factory, whether engaged in production 
or distribution, 


hold a meeting of your em- 
ployees shortly previous to the 
Fourth Loan campaign, not 
to take bond subscriptions but 
to arouse serious enthusiam 
for the forthcoming Loan. 


Where organizations are small, similar organizations in 
the same or related lines of business can be invited to par- 
ticipate in one meeting. 

Whether the audience be great or small, every effort 
should be made to “stage’’ the meetings effectively, to make 
them interesting and instructive and above all to give 
employees themselves an opportunity to speak, to discuss, 
to suggest, to enthuse their fellow employees. 


They can be equally 


effective if organized as ‘‘town meetings’’—or by clubs, societies, churches, lodges or similar 
institutions. Leadership, organization, and a definite program will work wonders. 


THIS PAGE DONATED BY BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CONSERVATION 
AND RECLAMATION OF PAPER ~ 
ULP, as we all know, is the virgin raw material 
used in the manufacture of paper. Secondly, 
as raw material, we have rags and waste 
paper. The shortage of pulp has existed prior to 
this war and undoubtedly we shall feel the scarcity 
of this material more as this war continues. There 
are several reasons for this. 


Hundreds of thousands of trees formerly felled 
for the making of pulp to be used in the manu- 
facture of paper are now being cut for such uses as 
aeroplanes, construction work and other important 
products that are required by our army and navy 
department. 


A good portion of our sulphite pulp, which here- 
tofore went into the manufacture of paper, is now 
being used for the manufacture of munitions and 
for the making of cello cotton for Panes and 
other Red Cross requirements. 


Paper is being used at the present time in an 
unprecedented quantity by our government, due to 
the necessities of war, so you can readily see that 
the virgin raw material for the making of paper is 
not being used totally for paper making. 


Further, a tremendous tonnage of paper now 
being manufactured is being bought by the govern- 
ment to meet their requirements, an amount un- 
thought of prior to the war. This all means that 
a shortage of paper for private consumption is 
bound to come about unless the entire country joins 
hands to conserve this commodity. 


However, I have always argued that if the users 
of paper would save their waste paper and turn it 
over to expert packing houses, who are in a position 
to put this up by scientifically grading same as a 
substitute for pulp, it would help the shortage of 
pulp materially and would be a great service under 
the present conditions. 


Looking at the whole subject-matter from a 
broader point of view, it must be said that waste 
paper unless it could be used, would be an absolute 
loss in waste. On the other hand, pulp, as we all 


The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be loaded while in operation 


know, comes direct from our forests. Therefore, 
the conservation of waste paper immediately 


eliminates the waste as such and turns this waste 


into a useful raw material which can be put to good 
use in the manufacture of paper. If it is not used, 
it is absolutely useless and a pure waste. Through 
the use of such substitute waste paper the trees and 
forests from which the pulp is secured are conserved 
and safeguarded to the extent that waste paper 
serves as a substitute thereof. 


There are other more important uses that could 
be made of the pulp than the mere making of paper, 
as I have outlined heretofore. On the one hand, 
by the use of waste paper we turn our waste into 
good substitute raw material and we also save 
absolutely raw material for more important uses 
for our government. Our country is at war and 
for that reason we should realize more than ever the 
importance of saving waste paper. While our ship- 
building yards are calling for wood, they deserve 
the preference and we must produce a greater 
tonnage of substitutes for our paper manufacturers. 


Just to illustrate what our company has done in 
the way of substituting scientifically waste paper in 
place of pulp, we today are producing daily 300,000 
pounds of paper stock which are substituting the 
following grades of pulp. 


1. Kraft pulp and sulphite pulp. 
2. Sulphite soda and groundwood pulp. 


Therefore, it becomes the duty of all to conserve 
and eliminate waste wherever possible. By so 
doing, we are sure to have sufficient paper for all 
purposes.—Emanuel M. Mendelson, President of 


Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co. 


Editor's Note.—Mr. Mendelson’s intimate knowl- 
edge, coupled with a thorough study of conditions 
confronting this important branch of the paper 
industry, eminently qualifies him to write upon this 
subject. Due to his early solicitations and earnest 
efforts our government has established a Reclama- 
tion Division of the Quartermasters Department. 
A wonderful savings in waste materials has already 
been shown. 


he Human Element is Uncertain 


PRODUCTION EXPERTS of Big Steel Industries State 
Output for July Was Cut 20% by Hot Weather. 
Uniform Maximum Production is obtained only when de- 
pendence upon human hands is eliminated as far as 

possible. 


THE [\cCAIN Automatic Feeder 


For Anderson, Hall, Dexter, Brown and Cleveland 
High-Speed Folding Machines gives the printer 
maximum production under any and all conditions. 


Complete descriptive literature and prices 
on request to 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
629-633 South Kolmar Avenue, Chicago 
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The Barrett Multiple Binder a 


alee: cut shows the mechanism of our newest type of binder. 
If you are interested in binders, loose leaf, of any descrip- 
tion, we can make them for you. Send us your copy and we 
will give you an immediate estimate on any special work, or 
send to us for our catalog of standard binders always in stock. 
BARRETT-EMERSON BINDERS’ - BARRETT-POST BINDERS 
BARRETT-UTILITY BINDERS BARRETT-SLIP IN BINDERS NO HOLES TO PUNCH 
BARRETT-TORSION BINDERS 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE PRINTING TRADE 
We do everything you don’t do. 


DIE CUTTING AND PUNCHING 


Thousands of dies and punches of all sizes and shapes. Send your stock to us. 
We'll cut it and return it to you or ship it direct as you wish. Hundreds of 
printers in the middle west avail themselves of this service. Our prices are right. 


Zipp punching for bookkeeping machine sheets ««. Special punches 
for every type of ledger sheet ».» Label cutting 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOW WHAT WE DO 


That’s enough to make you a regular customer 


BARRETT - 
Posts and Screws 


A full line in stock all the 
time. Every screw and 
every sleeve is full length 
of post, thus assuring 100 


EYELETS—Ask Barrett 


per cent expansion. No Gummed Seals We carry millions of eyelets constantly in 


others like theat All Sizes, Shapes, Colors oan can make aes shipment of 
: eres nee i anything you want in Eyelets, Escutcheons, 
Write for our special circu Best Prices Washers, etc. Let us quote you our lowest 


lar giving prices and dis- Ask us 
counts to the trade on all 
sizes. 


A trial order will prove the THE BARRETT BINDERY comMPANY | 


superiority of Barrett Posts 


and Screws. 732 Federal Street 
Full 100% Expansion Chicago, Ill. 


prices direct - to-the-trade. No matter 
what you want in Eyelets, Barrett has it. 
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OLD GLORY NEEDS 


ALORS 
AS FIGHTERS AND BACKERS 
SUBSCRIBE TO THE LIMIT 
FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 
Kak kk kkk KK 
kkk kk KK 


E. E. LLOYD PAPER COMPANY KKK KK 
Sales Office: kk kk 
Centinental and Commercial Bank Bldg. * 
CHICAGO 


Blue Ribbon Enameled Book 


Will help you secure many a job because the 
price isn’t out of sight, and it can be depended 
upon for printing results. 


Printing results mean advertising results, sales 
results, satisfied customers and eventually repeat 
orders. We have many customers who come 
back for Blue Ribbon month after month, a sure 
sion that it is making good. 

We have a large stock available for prompt shipment. 


No need of waiting for mill shipment. Let us send you 
printed sample, price and stock list. 


Bradner Smith & Co. . Chicago 


‘‘Printing Papers for Every Purpose’’ 


| 
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The only Ink House tn the World 


that manufactures all the materials entering 
into its Lithographic and Letterpress Inks is 


THE AUB 
WIBORG CO. 


COMBINED WORKS 
THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


NORWOOD ST BERNARD CINCIN NATILO 


who in three distinct groups ot factories, located 
at or near Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacture all its 


HEAVY CHEMICALS ACIDS COAL TAR’ DYES 
INTERMEDIATES DRY PIGMENTS 
LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES LETTERPRESS -VARNISHES 


CARBON BLACKS 


and with their large staff of scientific experts are thus enabled to offer you 


The Best in the World 


THEeAU ET -& WTB ORG O MPA Ney 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
CINCINNATI 


Hic et Ubique 


Members of The United Typothetae, while attending their 32nd Annual Convention at Cincinnati, 
are cordially invited to visit our Factory, the largest Ink Making Establishment in the World. 
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We Offer— 


Superiority-Service-Satisfaction 
in 


Bond Papers 
Warren’s Popular Book Papers 
Envelopes and Gummed Paper 


Bristols and Cardboard 


Box Board 
Tube Rope and Twine 
Sulphite and Craft Wrapping Paper 


Flour Sacks and Bags 
Bread Wrappers 
Wax Paper and Specialties 


Tell Us Your Wants. We Will Be Glad to Send Free 
Samples and Price List. 


The 
Diem & Wing Paper Company 


Gilbert Avenue Viaduct Cincinnati 
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Tue INTERTYPE FACTORY 


Back of the Intertype 
is a Great Factory 


Not so much in size as in equipment and organization. 
prospect who goes through who does not come out with a better 
understanding of why the Intertype is “The Better Machine.” 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION: 


50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


General Offices: 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


CHRISTMAS CHECKS 
CHRISTMAS ENVELOPES 
Cliale GE ele AES 
——__—— BONDS 

» LOCK CERTIFIGATES 
CALENDAR PADS 
PICTORIAL BLOTTERS 


a GOES “HOPPE CHEN 
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INTERTYPE 
“The BETTER Machine” 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The Premier General Utility Stitcher 


Morrison Perfection 


Wire Stitcher No. 


A Real Conservation Machine ! 


INSTANTLY REGULATED 
for any thickness of work 
from two sheets to 4% inch— 

. flat or saddle—a remarkable 
range particularly advanta- 
geous. 

THIS MACHINE will take 
round wire 20 to 28 gage or 
any combination of flat wire 
between these sizes. 
INEXPERIENCED OPERA- 
TORS can not put this ma- 
chine out of order. Think 
what that means at a time 
when more new workers are 
being trained than ever before. 


You get your money’s 
worth when you buy { 
the Perfection No. 6. 


Write today for particulars, Specifications, prices, etc. 


J. L. MORRISON CO., Inc. 


116 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 


Head Office and Factory MESSRS. THOS. E. KENNE 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 337 Main St. . CINCINNATI, ONO 
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J. W. HASTIE, President 
MORTON S. BROOKES, Vice-President 
W. E. FAITHORN, Treasurer 


Comprising 
Franklin Division 
Typothetae Division 
Machine Composition Division 


Blank Book, Loose Leaf and Rulers Division 


os 
The Franklin-T ypothetae of Chicag O 


Rooms 1143- 1146 Monadnock Block 


Telephones Harrison 4287-4288-2903 


. WOODFIELD, Secretary 
. NELSON, Asst. Secretary 


AO 
Or 


Printing Trades Credit Association 
I. Kagey, Secretary 


[o_o 


National War Labor Board on the feeders’ 

case controversy which was presented to 
the board by the scale committee of the Franklin 
division and representatives of Feeders’ Union 
No. 4 on the 14th and 15th of August. As soon 
as this decision is reached, members of our asso- 
ciation will be immediately informed. 

The Printing Trades Credit Association, which 
is owned and controlled by our association, is making 
special effort to render a greater service to our 
members. Recently a daily street collector was 
added to the working force of this association. 
Members are invited and urged to send in any 
accounts which they may have for collection. 

The committee having in charge the Fourth 
Liberty Loan for the Printing and Binding Industry 
of Chicago have prepared and will mail to every 
printer in the city within the next few days a piece 
of printed matter, copies of which should be promi- 
nently displayed throughout the entire plant of 
every printer. Our industry made an enviable 
record in subscribing for the Third Loan. We 
certainly do not want to make anything other than 
an equally good record for the Fourth Loan. 

The world is changing more in a month now 
than it formerly changed in years. ‘The association 
strives to ride on the crest of these rapid changes 
and to interpret them to its members. Anyone 
missing a monthly meeting of the association 1s 
losing, out of the records of the present rapid 
changes, a chapter whose importance he will be 
unable to estimate until he meets with an occasion 
when he needs it but does not have it. 

Many printers are unable now to get, without a 
priority order, the things they need in their in- 
dustry daily. Some have found they can not buy 

a grease cup for a press without such an order. It 
is not unlikely that within the next ninety days 
practically everything that a printer needs to buy 
to continue his business will have to be obtained 
through a priority order. 

Regarding Conservation Pledges, the following 
letter has been received from the War Industries 


Board: 


A DECISION is expected any day from the 


“Answering your letter of September 7, 1918, 
to Mr. Donnelley, we have decided that it is not 
necessary for printers to obtain pledges from their 
customers; but printers are obligated to urge the 
necessity for strictest economy in the use of paper 
upon all their customers and at every opportunity.” 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) E. O. MERCHANT. 


Do you realize where printing costs — your 
costs—have gone? Do you know for an absolute 
certainty just what each operation costs today? 
Or are you wondering why the profit 1 isn't larger? 
Certainly you are not quoting prices on a_ basis 
of the old costs. But maybe you have not 
figured in all the new ones. The statement 
tipped in will help you to see what has happened. 
Or rather it will help you to see what happened up 
to January I, 1918. It will show you how Chicago 
costs jumped from 1916 to 1917. 


These Figures Are from Twenty-five 
Representative Chicago Plants 


They are not all big plants. They are not all 
small. Some have only Gordons. They are not 
all high-grade catalogue plants. Some do mostly 
publications. Some specialize in color printing. 
These plants truly represent the printing industry 
in Chicago. This statement is their composite 
cost report for the year 1917. They all use the 
Standard Cost Accounting System. Hence all the 
costs are arrived at by the same method. There 
is no possibility of these figures giving you the 
wrong impression. They are not too high. They 
are not too low. They are the true figures. 


Your Costs Are Equally High 


No printer can hope to hold his costs much 
below these figures. He might gain a per cent or 
two on two or three items, but the chances are that 
he would lose that gain on the others. Don’t fool 
yourself about your costs. Low rent may mean a 
high delivery cost. Low superintendence cost may 
mean a high selling cost. Almost always the 
printer who thinks his costs are low is the printer 
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who isn’t making much money. Your costs are not 
low. They are high. And they are higher today 
than they ever were before. 


Recent Wage Increases of 10 to 14 Per Cent 
Do Not Show in This Statement 


The statement shows only the calendar year. 
But since January |, 1918, great changes have taken 
place. You know about them. We do not need 
to tell you. Compare your payroll with a year ago. 
You know how much more you are paying. But 
are you getting a profit on the increase? Are you 
even adding the increase itself to your selling prices? 


Easy to Compare With Last Year 


Compare 1917 costs with 1916. The statement 
makes it easy. It brings the facts before your very 
eyes. The 1916 costs are shown under the 1917 
figures. You can see at a glance just what the 
increase has been. But these figures, startling as 
they are, do not tell of the increased costs during 


1918. 


How Are You Meeting These Increased Costs? 


What are you doing about it? The only way to 
keep your profits from dwindling—the only way to 
keep these increased costs from eating up your 
profits—is to raise your selling prices. Charge 
more for your product. Don’t overcharge, but 
charge more—get what the work is worth. Every 
successful printer is doing it. There is no other 
way to be successful. It is not difficult to get a 
fair price. The only customer worth having is the 
customer who is willing to pay what work is worth. 
The other kind won't stay with you anyway. The 
difference between profit and loss is only a few per 
cent. If you are not making a satisfactory profit, 
begin today to add 5 per cent or 10 per cent to the 
jobs you are selling too cheap. It was never so 
opportune a time to adjust prices on a fair basis— 
a basis fair to the printer. 


Do You Want Help in Arriving at Your Costs? 


This organization has experts who are at the 
service of both members and non-members. In a 
remarkably short time they can install a Standard 
Cost System adjusted to fit your individual needs. 
You take only as much of the system as your 
business demands. Whether your plant is big or 
little, they can put you in position to know your 
cost on every job. 


Our Cost Experts Can Help You 


They can help you to turn losses into profits. 
They can help you to eliminate the unprofitable 
jobs, and devote all your time to the money makers. 
Isn’t it worth while? Isn't it worth while to know 
what your product is costing you? How else can 
you hope to be successful? A reasonable charge is 
made for our experts services. But it’s a trifle 


compared with the results you will get. Then 
phone Harrison 4287, 4288 or 2903 and ask for 
R. B. Nelson, the cost expert. 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION RESULTS 


The work of the Printing Trades Credit Associa- 
tion for August shows results for the following 
members: 

Collected with suit: 
MayerrcerVillleres.. 02s, $ 20.00 


Kirchnierebrintings Come gees) 2. 80.00 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co.............. 20.04 
Peerless Engraving & Colortype Com- 
DAT Vanetaee A ue vane oe ee 5.00 
Bowman Publishing Co............... 57.60 
Judgments secured: 
Barnard & Miller vs. Stephens......... 9.65 
Bowman Publishing Co. vs. Dansk & 
Lewin 2 eee ok ile eee 15.00 
Barnard & Miller vs. Eli Pfaelzer...... 179.14 
Collectediyathout suit.) . 0. eee 92.00 


Shrapnel 


_No printer can render assistance to another 
without helping himself at the same time. 


Many a printer is forced to play the game when 
he has not got a trump card in his hand. 


When a printer does good by stealth it requires 
a smart detective to discover the motive. 


_ Skill in a printer is developed when he con- 
tinually puts into practice what he has learned. 

A printer may be able to fool himself as to his 
own Importance, but his competitors are different. 


The only way for a printer to get the door of 
opportunity open is to push—not simply knock. 


The printer who doubts is weak; the one who 
goes ahead without plans is the first cousin to a fool. 


When a printer lives right he plays fair and 
square with others; when he does right he is square 
with himself. 


With most printers remorse is like a wooden leg. 
It helps him on his way but he can see where he 
could be happier without it. 
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Standard Cost Finding System. Form 9H. 
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“Unclassified” represents costs not classified upon Individual reports submitted, therefore, deductions as to costs of the various operations cannot be made. 
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UNITED TYPOTHETAE NEWS NOTES 


The August issue of the Typothetae Bulletin 
contains a general report of the executive counci 
meeting of the United Typothetae of America, held 
at Providence, R. I., about the middle of July. 
This issue is intensely interesting for it covers many 
subjects of importance to the industry, and members 
should read it carefully. Printers who are not 
members of the organization might obtain copies by 
writing direct to national headquarters, United 
Typothetae of America, 550 Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Beginning with the September issue, the 
Typothetae Bulletin will publish estimates on 
pamphlet bindery work based upon production 
records which have been gathered through the 
scheme of production recording explained in a 
treatise issued by the United Typothetae of America, 
entitled “Classification of Bindery Operations and 
Operation Numbers.’ For comparative purposes 
these estimates will be of real value to printing 
plant estimators, and it is understood that the 
Typothetae invites criticism of the production 
statistics as shown in connection with these estimates. 
Printers are advised to be on the lookout for this. 

Considerable comment has been heard from 
many sources as to the splendid war-time program 
which will be presented at the thirty-second annual 
convention of the United Typothetae of America. 
From all reports coming from the national head- 
quarters, there is every indication that the attend- 
ance at this convention will be a large one. This 
indicates that printers realize the necessity of coming 
together for the benefit of their business at such a 
trying time as printers are confronted with due to 
war conditions. It is important that every printer 
who possibly can should attend this convention, for 
they will surely be greatly benefited by attending 
this great war-time conference. 

Reports from headquarters, United Typothetae 
of America, indicate that many local Typothetae 
organizations are adopting the Standard Price List 
as the price book of their association. Printers who 
are not familiar with the Standard Price List should 
write headquarters, United Typothetae of America, 
for particulars. This book is worthy of considera- 
tion by printers large and small, for it contains a 
vast amount of information of real value in esti- 
mating and selling printing. 

Assistant Secretary Edward T. Miller of the 
United Typothetae of America recently addressed 
two large gatherings of printers, one at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., and the other at Oshkosh, Wis. These 
meetings were well attended and a keen interest 
manifested by the printers in coming together for a 
constructive co-operative program. The Three-Year 
Typothetae Plan has appealed to all printers and 
likewise, at these meetings, those attending ex- 
pressed their hope of having their territory organized 


under the Three-Year Plan. 


C hicago Trade Notes 


The Old Time Printers Association of Chicago 
held their thirty-fifth annual outing on August 28th. 
A special train was chartered and conveyed a large 
delegation of the printing fraternity up to the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. Here they 
watched the regular weekly review of the Blue- 
jackets, following which several boxing matches, by 
the leading heavy and lightweights, were viewed. 


The Goes Lithographing Co., 42-48 West 6]st 
Street, Chicago, who, aided by extensive advertising 
in many of the national publications in the printing 
and stationery trades, have built up a large business 
on all kinds of lithographic blanks, have just mailed 
out to their trade an advance notice of an increase 
in their price list. It has been a noteworthy policy 
with this house to always notify their customers as 
far in advance as possible whenever an increase in 
prices becomes necessary, and following this custom 
the present notice does not become effective until 
October |, 1918. 

This increase is made imperative, they say, on 
account of the rising costs on paper, ink and all 
materials and supplies used by them; and inasmuch 
as this increase (20 per cent) is the first since early 
in 1917, it certainly would seem entirely justified. 
The company carry an extensive line of blanks for 
stock certificates, bonds, diplomas, checks, notes, 
etc. 
A. D. Robrand, secretary of the Chicago Em- 
ploying Electrotypers Association, has been selected 
to represent his organization at the convention of 
the United Typothetae of America, at Cincinnati. 

J. E. Jensen, Barnes-Crosby Company, states 
that their company is sending out to the trade an 
exceedingly fine looking monthly calendar. ‘These 
are real works of art and a credit to this progressive 
house. 

The Dunn Ink Co., which was organized in 
Buffalo in 1907, and has built up a large business 
in the east for their printing inks, have opened a 
Chicago office. 

This office, located in the heart of the printing 
industry, at 441 South Dearborn Street, is in charge 
of W. P. Kennedy, well known in this territory. 
“Service and quality” is their slogan and according 
to H. C. Lefler, western sales manager, this office 
will render both to the maximum of their ability. 


CONGRATULATIONS, MR. AND MRS. 
HERBERT 


Benjamin S. Herbert, publisher of the National 
Printer-Journalist, announced that on August 25th 
he added to his staff a junior partner in the person 
of Benjamin F. Herbert, a bouncing eight-pound 
boy. Both Mrs. Herbert and the latest addition 
to the publishing fraternity are reported doing 
nicely. 
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BEN FRANKLIN CLUB OF ST. LOUIS ACTIVE 


W orking Plan and Agreement of Labor Conserva- 
tion Committee 


First. The name of this organization shall be 
called ‘“The Labor Conservation Committee,’ and 
shall be operated by a committee composed of three 
members and the secretary of the Ben Franklin 
Club of St. Louis. The names of the members of 
the committee as composed are: 

Mr. Wm. S. McClevey, Manager Western News- 
paper Union. 
m1 Mr. Daniel Kerwin, Secretary Woodward & 
Tiernan Ptg. Co. 

Mr. Warren Skinner, 
Kennedy Staty. Co. 

The object of this committee shall be, first, to 
conserve labor in every way possible, as applies to 
the printing industry of St. Louis. 

Second. To allow members of this organization 
to exchange with each other such help as may be 
required to fill temporary vacancies in the various 
departments of their establishments. 

Third. To provide a plan whereby employees 
and employers may co-operate to a mutual ad- 
vantage in the matter of employment, as a war 
measure with a view of improving conditions now 
caused by the shortage of labor. 

Fourth. The life of this organization shall be 
for the period of the war. 

Fifth. The details of the work of this committee 
shall be handled by the secretary of the Ben Franklin 
Club, and he shall be subject to direction from the 
labor committee. 


Duties of Members 

Each firm having membership in this committee 
shall comply with the following rules and agree- 
ments: 

First. They shall supply the secretary with a 
list of employees who are not permanently engaged 
in the various departments of their printing estab- 
lishments, giving the names and addresses of 
employees, kind of work they are doing and the 
salary paid. 

Second. Make all requests for help through the 
Ben Franklin Club office. 

Third. Notify the central office when employ- 
ing, discharging or laying off of help. 

Fourth. All changes reported must be con- 
firmed by mailing to the central office blanks, pro- 
vided for this purpose, properly filled out. 

Fifth. It shall be agreed that no employer shall 
take undue advantage of another in employing help 
furnished them through the central office, by offer- 
ing greater inducements in salary or otherwise. 

Sixth. Each member shall reserve the right to 
recall such help as may have been loaned to another 
firm from his plant, by notifying the central office 
before noon on the day previous to the time that 
such help is required. 


President Skinner & 


Seventh. Each member loaning employees to 
be employed by other members shall designate, if 
possible, the period of time for which such loan is 
made. 

Eighth. Each member hereby agrees not to 
try to hold or induce an employee from another 
firm to stay after being notified by the central office 
of a recall. 

Ninth. It is agreed that the wages of the em- 
ployee shall in every case be paid by the office to 
which he or she belongs, and if, on pay day, he shall 
be at work at an office other than the one in which 
he belongs, that the amount of his pay shall be 
telephoned to the office then employing him and 
that a balance for his week wage shall be arranged 
for between the members interested. 

The Ben Franklin Club shall provide a complete 
and efficient labor bureau for the purpose of keeping 
on file the names of applicants for positions—all 
positions open, in plants of members of this com- 
mittee, together with such other information as 
may be of interest in the successful conduct of this 
committee. 

The central office shall furnish all blanks neces- 
sary for the carrying on of the labor bureau in a 
successful manner. 

After an acceptance by all of the members of the 
committee, it is understood that all printers of St. 
Louis are to be invited to participate in the work, 
whether they are members of the Ben Franklin 
Club or not. 

H. S. Collins Printing Co. 

Stewart-Scott Printing Co. 

Geo. D. Barnard Staty. Co. 

Britt Printing Co. 

Buxton & Skinner Ptg. & S. Co. 

A. S. Clayton & Sons Ptg. Co. 

Hogan-Menaugh Printing Co. 

Western Newspaper Union. 

Garrison-Wagner Printing Co. 

Woodward & Tiernan Ptg. Co. 

Con. P. Curran Printing Co. 

Skinner & Kennedy Ptg. Co. 

Sam’! F. Myerson Printing Co. 

Nixon Jones Printing Co. 

Wilson Printing Co. 

Lambert-Deacon-Hull Ptg. Co. 


What’s your idea on making Ben Franklin 
Monthly of more service to you? Write us today. 


One of our subscribers was impressed with a 
certain advertisement — bought some of the goods, 
and thereby saved fifty dollars on a printing job. 
That was a nice dividend on his investment of 
one dollar for his subscription. _Moral—read our 
advertisements. You can buy Liberty Bonds from 
the dividends derived. 
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Established 1885 
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During 1917 our combined plants handled 
daily an average of 300,000 pounds of 
Waste Paper from large printers, book- 
binders, publishers and commercial houses, 
and we are satisfied to say the manner in 
which we are handling this large volume of 
business has proved a success. 


Why? Because every Mendelson man 1s 
efficient, trustworthy and capable of hand-~ 
ling his position. Our aim in conducting 
business 1s correct service, highest prices to 
every customer, and diving strictly indi- 
vidual attention to each and every one. 


Weare now ina position to take ona large 
volume of additional business, and we want 
you to be one of our many satisfied 
customers. 


Therefore, get in touch with the wizards of 
the Waste Paper business. 
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MENDELSON BROS. 
PAPER? S70 GE . GOMEERIAING; 
General Offices: 

900 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Southwestern Representatives 


MISSOURI PAPER STOCK CO. 
22nd and Scott Aves. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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DENVER NOTES 
Mel D. Baker of the Union Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company has severed his connection with 
the firm owing to having been requisitioned for 
government service in connection with the new 
draft regulations. 


The Western Newspaper Union office at Denver 
has been flooded with stereotyping orders in con- 
nection with the Fourth Liberty Loan. They have 
been handling work for no less than four districts, 
including orders from as far west as the Pacific 
slope. The department has been working day and 
night to catch up on orders. 


W. N. Haas of the Peerless Printing Company 
has been away from Denver for nearly a month, 
combining business with pleasure. 


E. F. Braukman of the Bankers’ Supply Com- 
pany has just returned from a business trip in the 
east. He spent a couple of weeks in Chicago. 


|‘ Phillip Welch, son of General Manager Charles 
M. Welch of the Brock-Haffner Press Company, is 


now stationed at Camp Dix, New Jersey. 


J. C. Adderly of Chicago and Printing Trade 
Mutual Insurance Companies fame paid a visit to 
Denver during the first week in September. He 
came as a delegate to the Insurance Commissioners 
Convention, and was accompanied by Mrs. Adderly. 

At a meeting of the Denver Advertising Club, 
Geo. A. Levy, head of the Denver Industrial Bureau, 
scored fraudulent and deceptive advertising. Among 
other things he referred to the advertising of oil 
companies in Colorado and Wyoming and pointed 
out that 3,000 companies were advertising that they 
owned more land than the two states actually 
contained. He appealed to advertising men to do 
their best to check the fraud that was apparent in 
this class of advertising. 

Friends of H. F. Thomas, superintendent of 
Smith-Brooks Printing Company of Denver, are 
sympathizing with him in the irreparable loss which 
he has just sustained by the death of his son Frank. 

An important meeting of photo-engravers in the 
western territory was held at Denver, on August 
16th. Secretary Louis Flader of the International 
Photo-Engravers Association was present, as were 
also representatives from Dallas, Texas; Topeka, 
Kansas City, Colorado Springs and Denver. Soon 
after the meeting convened the question of the 


increased cost of making photo engravings and zinc 
etchings was taken up and Secretary Flader went 
very thoroughly into the tremendous advances that 
had been made in the cost of materials used in pro- 
duction. The question of the cost of operation and 
the advance in wages and salaries paid to artists 
and other craftsmen was carefully considered and 
the matter of discounts was also thoroughly dis- 
cussed. A committee was appointed to go into the 
question of raising the minimum price of all half- 
tones and also to make recommendations as to the 
discounts that were being allowed for the purpose 
of making uniformity and standardizing customs of 
the trade. The delegates took a mountain trip and 
afterwards dined together at one of the mountain 
resorts. On the following day they took a trip over 
the Moffat Road. 

As an outcome of the meeting the engravers of 
Denver, beginning September Ist, increased their 
prices on minimum cuts and cut their trade dis- 
counts to printers from 25 per cent to 15 per cent. 
This should certainly be a lesson to the printers as 
to what can be done by proper organization. The 
engravers will put money in their pockets by their 
action in the matter and their allied confreres are 
still figuring how they can get by so that the cus- 
tomer isn't charged too much on the finished job, 
everything taken into account. 

The Continental Lithograph Company, which 
has been consolidated with the Denver Litho- 
graphing Company, is, according to recent announce- 
ments, to do an exclusive label business. Officers 
have recently been appointed. The president is 
F. B. Abernathey. E. M. Tuttle is vice-president 
and G. J. Boss is secretary and treasurer. J. H. 
Saalwachter, the former president of the Continental, 
has been retained as general manager. 

Otto Thum, who has been connected with the 
Union Printing and Publishing business since its 
re-organization, has severed his connection with the 
company and is at present taking a vacation previous 
to making some other connection with a local print- 
ing office. Mr. Thum has been the representative 
of the Union Company at all the meetings of the 
Typothetae. He is a great believer in organization 
of the proper kind. 

G. A. Wahlgreen of the Wahlgreen Publishing 
Company, is manager of the Denver Automobile 
Show which is to be held at the Auditorium in 
November. 
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will accomplish the same thing as if you put on 
additional help in your bindery without pay. 


| It is nothing unusual for a girl to fold 40,000 
catalog sections, booklets or circulars in 8 


hours on the Anderson High Speed Job Folder 
No. 110. 


Send for circular which describes the machine 
in detail. 
C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


710-716 South Clark Street CHICAGO 


Anderson High Speed Folding Machines | 


Monitor Multiplex 
Punching Machine 


It Is Important 
to Consider 


the ultimate investment 
in punching equipment 
when purchasing a Punch- 
ing Machine. Don’t over- 
look the fact that the cost 
of the machine itself is 
much less than the cost of 
the various style punching 
members you will eventu- 
ally buy. Get the satis- 
faction and efficiency that 
comes from ownng a 
Monitor. 


No tools required for locking Punch Heads in position 


Latham Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
Ann and Fulton Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


New York: 45 Lafayette St. Boston: 130 Pearl St. 


twelve inches to the foot. 


“Son Beams 


Nothing hurts a self-made martyr like being 
ignored. 


In the business game a one-armed printer plays 
a lone hand. 


No printer can be happy unless he tries to divide 
it with others. 


Every time a pessimistic printer smiles he feels 
ashamed of it. 


One can always get satisfaction by going to law 
if he is a lawyer. 


The known secret of success is plenty of pains 
and lots of time. 


The longer a printer lives, the more lost oppor- 
tunities he collects. 


The printer that stoops to revenge will bite a dog 
because a dog bit him. 


Good imitations are sometimes superior to poor 
original jobs of printing. 


A printer who is a successful borrower is one who 
gets credit for his efforts. 


The golden rule in printerdom measures exactly 


The more some printers talk the more trouble 
they pile up for themselves. 


The customer who takes up a lot of valuable time 
is seldom able to take a hint. 


If a printer runs to meet trouble, trouble will 
meet him more than half way. 


A printer must have self-confidence to enable 
him to ignore his own mistakes. 
Bluster and blunder are twins; the blusterer 
blunders and the blunderer blusters. 


Some printers become sadder after printing 
certain jobs, without becoming wiser. 


With some printers the pleasure of giving is 
spoiled by the wrench it costs to let go. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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| Parsons Wale Series 
aa Now Ready 


Write Our Nearest Branch House 
for an Advance Specimen Sheei 


®) 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Originators of CTypes that CTalk 


715-721 South Dearborn Sireet, Chicago, Ill. CT elephone Harrison 1721 


Hold Fast to the Lifeline! 


T EXTENDS away over the sea to liberty’s soldiers. We can’t let go for an 
| instant without endangering ourselves as well as them. Are they not 
fighting for us? Should they fail we would quickly be ground under the 
merciless heel of criminal despotism. For those whose lot it is to serve in this 
country the Fourth Liberty Loan gives one more opportunity to demonstrate 
their appreciation of the sacrifices of the fighters and their willingness to stand 
back of them. 

Think what it means that others go bravely to death, or return as cripples 
for life, while our share is merely to lend money and receive good interest for it. 
Our liberty furnishes the security for the principal. Even if we could retain the 
money under defeat, of what use would it be without liberty > 

Our army is steadily growing larger and the need of money for ample sup- 
plies is constantly increasing. The less our government is able to borrow the more 
it must secure through taxation. We can't afford to be slackers in lending. 

Prompt and liberal subscriptions are urgently requested, and it is a great 
privilege to aid the cause of liberty without physical danger or discomfort and 
upon such exceedingly favorable terms. 

Let us all prove we understand, with hope for speedy victory for the right. 


Peterson Linotyping Company 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Obituary 


William A. Amberg, president of Amberg 
File and Index Company, Chicago, died of angina 
pectoris, September 5th, at his summer home at 
Mackinac Island, Mich. Coming to Chicago in 
1865, he became a bookkeeper for Culver, Page & 
Hoyne, printers and stationers. In the five years 
he was there he invented his first letter file, after- 
ward making improvements. In 1870 he joined 
with Daniel Cameron in forming the firm of Cam- 


oe 


WILLIAM A. AMBERG 


eron, Amberg & Co., retiring in 1890 in favor of his 
brothers, John and Theodore Amberg. Then he 
organized the Amberg File and Index Company. 
Born in Bavaria in 1847, his parents brought him 
to the United States in 1852. A widow, son and 
two daughters survive. He was a member of the 
Mid-Day and Columbus Clubs. From 1907 to 
1915, he served as a jury commissioner for Cook 
County. The family residence is 1301 N. State St. 


There are several government printing plants in 
Chile, one of them being in the penitentiary. 

At the meeting of the British Printers’ Managers 
and Overseers Association the report for 1917-18 
showed a membership of 1,017, London furnishing 
585. Forty-two members were in the army. 

Newsprint in France costs $421.81 a ton against 
$66.63 before the war. 

Several Japanese publishers and printers who are 
in the United States to buy paper and printing 
machinery say that in Japan no newspaper exceeds 
twelve pages. 

The United States government is using over four 
times as much paper as it did in ordinary times. 
The estimate of 90,000,000 pounds for the current 
fiscal year is one per cent of the country’s paper 
production. 

Over one-fourth less first-class mail in Chicago 
since postage was raised to three cents is reported 
in the Chicago Evening Post. Further reduction 
may be noted since the second-class mail increase. 


Knowledge is not altogether book learning; t here 
are two brands, one to know something yourself, and 
the other to know where knowledge is and get it. 


RECENT PURCHASERS. OF LINOTYPES 


Review, Milford, Neb.; Leader, Lawton, Mich.; Journal-Press, St. 
Cloud, Minn.; Republican, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Journal, Pottsville, Pa.; 
Beehive Ptg. Co., New York, N. Y.; Milton C. Johnson Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Standard & Jerseyman Co., Salem, N. J.; W. H. Vickerman, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Freeman-Journal, Webster City, Iowa; Sterling Ptg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Benj. H. Tyrrel, Inc., New York, N. Y.; News, Bowling 
Green, Ky.; News, Brandon, Miss.; Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Progress, 


- Norton, Va.; Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio; Citizen, Jeffersonville, Ohio; 


News, Greensboro, N. C.; Record, Coatesville, Pa.; Journal, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; The Standard & Mercury, New Bedford, Mass.; Register, 
Boothbay Harbor, Me.; Democrat, Okmulgee, Okla.; News, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Courier, Fairhope, Ala.; Henri Rogowski, New York, N. Y.; William 
M. Davis, Kansas City, Mo.; Press, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Union, Litch- 
field, Ill.; Western Recorder, Louisville, Ky.; Franciscan Fathers Monastery, 
Pulaski, Wis.; News, Clay City, Ind.; Press, Flora, Ind.; Press, Oak Hill, 
Ohio; News, Williamstown, Ky.; Globe-Gazette, Mason City, Iowa; 
Record, Johnson City, N. Y.; Register, Harrisburg, IIl.; Inquirer, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Evening Post Job Printing Office, New York, N. Y.; The 
Methodist Book Concern, New York, N. Y.; Record, Lambertville, N. J.; 
Advance, Sylacauga, Ala.; Progress, Cairo, Ga.; Herald, Batesville, Ind.; 
New Era, Spring Hill, Kan.; Louis H. Ehrlich, New York, N. Y.; Express, 
San Antonio, Tex.; Record, Herman, Neb.; Leader, Monona, lowa; 
Banner, Piedmont, Mo.; Tribune Republican, Meadville, Pa.; St. Mary’s 
Industrial School, Baltimore, Md.; Messenger, Morgan, Minn.; Daily, 
Sunbury, Pa.; The Beekman Press, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


We have installed 
new machinery and 
new type faces, and 
are prepared to 
give the highest 
quality of work. 


FOURTH FLOOR 


Phone Harrison 883 


TYPESETTING 


727 So. Dearborn St. 


Makeup Department 
We make a special- 
ty of making up 
Newspapers, Peri- 
odicals, Catalogues 
and Books for press 
or electrotyper. 


COMPANY 
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A QUALITY BOND PAPER 
MODERATELY PRICED 
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For Office Systems 


@ The many natural advantages enjoyed by 
the manufacturers of Howard Bond enable 
them to place the really high-quality paper 
on the market at a price that is bound to be 
attractive to users and buyers. 


@ It is especially suitable for office systems 
and business correspondence, and will be 
found to possess great adaptability, and all- 
around usefulness. It takes both the pen and 
the typewriter beautifully, and has an ideal 
printing surface for letterpress, steel-die, offset, 
or any other printing process. 


@ Send today for sample book of the com- 
plete line. Look into the economical and 
quality merits of Howard Bond. 


Compare it! Testit! Tear it! 
AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT 


Manufactured by 


THE HowarRD PAPER COMPANY 
URBANA, OHIO 


HITT 
MTT 


SANT 
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There Is No Better Folding Coated Book Paper on the Market Than 


Foldbest Enamel 


This high grade coated paper is made from carefully 
selected stock of the necessary quality to produce a paper 


that will fold. 


In addition to the unsurpassed folding qualities it 
possesses a very high, smooth printing surface, beautiful 
color and unusual strength. 


Use Foldbest if you want 100 per cent satisfaction. 


Dwight Bros. Paper Co. °° 35,8," 5* 


eer 


“Globetypes” are machine etched halftones Bod electros trom halftones by an, exclusive process 
Nickelstee] Globetypes’ are the Supreme achievement in STO printing plates. 
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This eS $$$ a “GLOBETYPE” has been 
used in every issue of the Ben Franklin Monthly since August, 1912. Note that the printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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Paper Trade Notes 


The 


The Mill 


Bradner Smith & Co., paper dealers, are now 
making a drive on their popular Blue Ribbon 
Enamel paper. This paper was stocked and put 
on the market about a year ago, and though a 
comparatively new comer, has made a record for 
itself in orders and re-orders. Its quality and 
uniformity of body and surface has proved that the 
distributors produced a sheet of paper that always 
pulls repeat orders. Both the name and quality of 
the goods speak for themselves. The company 
carry a large stock on hand and can supply the 
needs of the trade in short order. 

Printers and everyone interested in direct-mail 
advertising are cordially invited to attend the 
Direct-Mail Advertising Convention, which will be 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, October 9th, 
10th and IIth. There are to be morning and 
afternoon sessions—addresses and full discussions— 
and you owe it to yourself and your business to 
attend and secure the real benefits to be derived. 

The following announcement was sent out early 
in the month by the paper dealers of Chicago: 

“The Government, through the War Industries 
Board at Washington and the Commercial Economy 
Board of Illinois, is endeavoring to reduce unneces- 
sary service and expenditure of effort in Commercial 
Transactions, thereby conserving man power for 
necessary operations and reducing expenses. 

“We therefore ask the co-operation of our 
customers in the matter of deliveries of our mer- 
chandise in accordance with the following plan— 

“Please telephone or send your orders in 
promptly, instead of holding for salesmen to call. 
By so doing, more prompt deliveries can be made 
and fewer trips will be necessary. 

“In the district bounded by Chicago Avenue, 
Racine Avenue, Twenty-second Street and the Lake, 
we will endeavor to deliver in the afternoon, all 
orders received up to noon of the same day. 
Orders received after twelve o'clock noon, we will 
endeavor to deliver during the following forenoon. 

“Only one delivery per day will be made outside 
of the above described district. All special de- 
liveries to be eliminated.” 


Distributor 


The Printer 


CHIEFTAIN BOND NEW SAMPLE BOOK 


Sample books, great and small, fat and lean, 
artistic and plain; all degrees and makes of sample 
books come up for inspection by the eyes of the 
printing fraternity. So when a leading printer 
called the writer’s attention to one just received by 
him, he was naturally impressed. 

This proved to be the new sample book of 
Chieftain Bond just recently sent out to the trade 
by its manufacturers, the Neenah Paper Co., 
Neenah, Wis. A careful inspection of this proved 
that it is certainly worthy of special mention. 

It is one of the handsomest, both as to design, 
printing execution and makeup, that has been seen. 
A sample sheet of each of the fourteen colors the 
paper has been made in is shown and a special 
notice is inserted to the effect that government 
restrictions now make it possible to make but six 


shades. 


Complete data is given regarding sizes, weights and 
colors carried in stock, also “test’’ sheets for each, to 
enable the printer to carry out the company’s slogan 
of ‘Note the tear as well as the test,”’ and still retain 
sample sheets in the book. Following the different 
colored sheets is the company’s “Guaranty Cer- 
tificate,’ which certifies that—‘‘We guarantee satis- 
faction as to the quality of each of our grades, and 
in the event of dissatisfaction, we will replace, on 
demand, free of expense to the original purchaser.” 

Neenah quality papers, of which Chieftain 
Bond in one of the leaders, are nationally known and 
used and this latest addition to their line of sample 
books is a great credit to them. 
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Cline Typesetting Machine Drive 


(PATENTED) 


- NOISELESS 
SPEED STEADY 


NO TRANSPOSITION 
OF MATRIX 


MOTOR STANDARD 


NO SPECIAL REPAIR 
PARTS 


Insist on Getting This 
Drive With Your 
New Machines 


TYPESETTING 
MACHINE DRIVE 
PATENTED MAY iS 15/4 


Detail of Motor penecne Main 
Support and Combination Gear and Pulley 


Showing Position of Drive 
on Machine 


“CLINE 


| [wsTinGHOUseS 
Thousands in Use . . Fits Any Model Linotype Without Any Machine Work 


Cline-Westinghouse Motors Used in the 
Best Equipped Plants 


The most econom- 
ical speed control 
for newspaper, 
magazine, offset, 
cylinder and job 
presses. 


Let us solve your 
motor problems 
and you will get 
the safest, most 
reliable and eco- 


Large stock of nomical equip- 
direct and alter- 
nating current 
motors. 


ment. 


Direct Current Equipment on 00000 Two-Color Press 


Cline Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago: Fisher Bldg. New York: World Bldg. 
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HAMMERMILL SALES CONFERENCE 

For the seventh year the Hammermill Paper 
Co., Erie, Pa., called for their yearly conference 
all their sales agents in the United States for a 
two-day session at the home office. Hammermill 
jobbers from Portland, Me., to San Francisco, Cal., 
were represented at the sessions. 


_ After a full day of what might be termed execu- 
tive meetings a “Cantonment Dinner” was held at 
the Masonic Hall with appropriate settings. A 
company of Boy Scouts served in regular canton- 
ment style. 


President Ernst R. Behrend of the company 
made a stirring address at the sales conference, and 
the following is an especially fine example of the 
sentiment throughout his speech: 

‘What is our part in this country that we 
love, be it our country by adoption or be it 
the land of our birth? We do not own it. We 
are here only as the trustees for the succeeding 
generation, and, as trustees, it is our most 
solemn obligation to administer the country 
and its affairs so that our heirs may receive it 
when our trust is ended with approval and 
pride, and with the honor of the Stars and 
Stripes untarnished. 


“Tt is not enough for us to win this war, 
which, of course, we must, and which, of course, 


we will. We must emerge from this war not 
only victorious, but with the honor and dignity 
of our country unstained, and with such power 
that no foreign nation will ever dare to speak 
when we hold up the warning hand.’’ 


More than a hundred paper dealers and their 
representatives attended this year. Chicago dele- 
gation consisted of John D. Swigart, W. F. Hirst 
and H. E. Petterson of the Swigart Paper Co., and 
Robert Wadsworth of Bradner Smith & Com- 


pany. 


The Fourth Liberty Loan drive begins Sep- 
tember 28th. Make up your mind that you are 
going to buy all the War Bonds you possibly can 
pay for—to insure the beating of Kaiser Bill. 

“The true source of genuine happiness is ac- 
complishing something worth while.’—Van Am- 


burgh. 


When the average printer attempts to stand on 
his dignity he is very apt to find that his feet are 
too large for the pedestal. 


A printer needs the society and comradeship of 
his fellows. Most know this but they are willing to 
think the matter ends there. 


Hall Drop Roll Folding Machines 


are doing wonders for printers who have miscellaneous small folding to do, such as booklets, pamphlets, 
circulars and circular letters. They will produce this class of folding economically and at a very high rate 
of speed. There are more than one hundred and fifty Hall Folders running in Chicago, and it will be a 
pleasure to show any intending purchaser what we can do for them and what we have done for others. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. W. HALL & CO. 8 Plmouth Court, Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 2254 


Selling Agent, GEORGE R. SMITH, 748 Webster Building, Chicago 


At the present time we have a Large Stock of Used Larger FOLDERS and FEEDERS, all of which we Fully Guarantee. 


HELP SUPPLIED 


One man’s wages for six months will do two men’s work for six years. 


‘Gene’? Turner has a line of mechanical helps and every day efficiency devices that go far towards supplying 
the deficiency caused by the draft. 


You will find ‘‘Gene’”’ in attendance at the Convention and he will be glad to tell you about the merits of 


The Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 


Morgans & Wilcox Composing Room Helps 


Economy Quads 


The T-B Safety Guard 
Burch Perforator 


The Acme Vibrator 
The Perfect (metal) Cutting Stick 
The Kaysee Lifting Truck 


If you haven’t time to talk to ‘“‘Gene”’ just fill out one of his cards, and a full line of interesting literature will be 


laid on your desk by the postman. 


“GENE” TURNER 


30 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson 
Company 


EDITION 
BOOK 
BINDERS 


412-420 Orleans Street 
Chicago 


Main 4928 
TELEPHONE s Automatic 33423 


“Books Bound by Us are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


Quality Electrotypes 
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Service [hat Satisfies 


DEQPOVAODOUOPQN OO TUCAVADE POUT ET DU UTED CUETO ATA 


Federal 


Electrotype Co. 


QUUEDUACD OAT OADADONEDAV EAU VOA UDCA OEE 


Lead Mould Process Plates 
Nickelsteeltypes 
Electrotypes 


Phones Wabash 8100-1 732 Federal Street 


No Order 
Is too Big 


for us to handle. 

Our special equipment not only insures 
this, but also prompt deliveries on all 
orders. 

For years we have specialized as 


MOUNTERS and FINISHERS of 


CUT-OUTS 


for the LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 


How well we have succeeded is attested 
by the growth of our business. 
Estimates and full information on request. 


Regenstein- Veeder Company 
1332-42 No. HALSTED ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Improve Your Equipment 


WITH 
Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters 
Challenge Cylinders and Paper Cutters 
Golding Presses and Paper Cutters 
Hacker Proof Presses, Potter and Poco 
Hamilton Wood and Steel Furniture 
Sectional, Grooved and Patent Blocks 
Binding Machinery — Stitchers, Folders, 
Punches, Perforators, etc. 
Motors — Variable and Constant Speeds 
Chases — Steel and Cast Steel 
Pressroom Specialties 
New and Used Outfits 
Large Stock Guaranteed Machinery 
Miehle, Century, Huber, Optimus, etc. 
Pony and Large Nearly New or 
Rebuilt Cylinders 


See our Classified Ads 


Ww MACHINERY CO. R 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


714-16 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHONE: Harrison ‘ 6888 
| 6889 SHOPS: 215-23 W. Congress St. 
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| Trade Notes 


July production of 90,944 tons of newsprint 
paper was 1,571 tons less than shipments. 

Earnings of the International Paper Company 
for the first three months of 1918 were at the rate 
of $10 a share annually on the preferred stock, 
against $33.11 in 1917. 

The Slavic Publishing Company, which had a 
fine plant in a specially fitted up building at 2544 
it Millard Avenue, Chicago, is selling out piece- 
meal. 

C. A. Collins, Harvey, Ind., sold out his plant to 
the Kinney-Hood Company, who will operate it 
with their plant at Riverdale, Ill. Mr. Hood was 
formerly with the Regan Printing House. 

William Holmquist, 1740 West Ninety-ninth 
Street, Chicago, has sold out his printing plant and 
retired. 

Application was filed at the office of secretary of 
state at Springfield the past month for the in- 
corporation of John F. Buckie and Son Co., Chicago. 
Capital, $45,000. Incorporators are John F. Buckie, 
John F. Buckie, Jr., and Geo. F. Lennig. 


tions. 
then don’t delay a try-out. 


554-600 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO - 


CHICAGO ROLLERS NEVER FAIL 


A broad statement—but actual facts. fic Roll 
give continued, uniform service under al] Printing and Climatic condi- 
Regular customers know these secrets. 


Chicago Roller Company 


1287-1297 East Sixth Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The pressure of business has caused the Regan 
Printing House to make an annex of part of the old 
building from which it removed some time ago. It 
is using it for bindery work. The second building, 
planned to be erected after the war, is likely to be 
urgently needed to all appearances. 

Edward O. Stotts, printer, Chicago, filed a 
petition in bankruptcy August 19th, giving lia- 
bilities, $8,625.28: assets, $438.63. 

Fred Schroeder, eldest son of Otto Schroeder— 
Schroeder Bros., electrotypers—may now be in 
Siberia, having been selected recently as part of a 
contingent to go abroad. He had been training in 
California for the past three months. His brother 
Otto, who is in France, writes that the war will soon 
be over, he.is well satisfied, and he doesn’t want for 
anything. 

Mrs. James C. Drake died September 2nd. She 
took over the management of the J. C. Drake & Co. 
printing business ten years ago. 

The Lithuanian Publishing Co., Chicago, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 

The Curtis Printing Company, Rock Island, IIl., 
has changed its location to St. Paul. 


Scientifically made Rollers that 


If you are skeptical— 


BRANDS OF PAPER YOU SHOULD KNOW 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOND PAPER 


WOWARD Bon 


WATERMARKED 
COLOR BRILLIANT STRENGTH WONDERFUL 
Produced b 


vy 
THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


AMMERM7g 
BOND - 


“The Utility Business Paper” 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, 


GEND for a 
7 set of port- 
folios that will 
help you sell 
more printing. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OUR BONDS AND LEDGERS (an 
___ REQUIRE NO EXPLANATIONS. re 


“NOTE THE TEAR AS WELL AS THE TEST” 


Send For New Printers 


Foldwell Sample Book 


803 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE SEYBOLD 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CoO. 


“DAYTON” CUTTING MACHINE 


is the Cutter that will successfully cut all of the above well-known Papers as well as all other 
Paper Stock on the market. 
A TRIAL WILL PROVE THE “DAYTON” IS THE BEST 


~ DAYTON, OHIO 
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WHAT BRITISH PRINTERS ARE MEETING 


Employers and employment offices have to find 
out if a man of military age is exempt before giving 
him employment, or they are likely to be brought 
into court. 

Some contractors for printing for the war office, 
after the work was delivered and paid for, have been 
visited and their books examined, followed by a 
demand for refunding of a large portion of the 
money on the charge that an excessive profit had 
been made. 

C 
by the stationery office. 

At the annual meeting of the Federation of 
Master Printers, held in London in May, the retiring 
president said trade conditions were steadily be- 
coming worse, but the number of failures had been 
comparatively small. The government demand for 
the release of 25,000 tons of printers’ metal made it 
imperative that old type, stereos, electros, mono- 
type and linotype metal be voluntarily surrendered 
to avoid all metal being taken over. 

A fourteen-year-old apprentice lost two fingers 
in a printing plant. He was getting nine shillings 
(about $2.25) a week. The court agreed to a 
settlement between the parties for about $1,000. 

Wastage of paper by non-essential printing 1s 
causing a lot of criticism. The tendency, of course, 
must be to restrict printing still further, but this 
will be welcomed by many in the trade on account 
of the scarcity of labor. The increased overhead 
cost already felt is indicated by the statement that 
there are large plants in which three-quarters of the 
machinery 1s idle. 

At the Sixth Cost Congress Mr. Burwen of 
London “thought the danger nowadays was of 
overcharging, because they could get any price 
they asked, and it was possible in one morning to 
break up the goodwill of their business.” 

Three months’ time was granted to a Marazion 
printer, says the British Colonial Printer and 
Stationer, when called before the West Penrith 
(Cornwall) tribunal, to show why he should not be 
in the service. Aged forty-two, married and had 
three children. Said he started at nineteen with 
£2 and had built up a business which would collapse 
if he went into the army. 


BRITISH PRINTING COSTS 


The Sixth Cost Congress was held in London in 
May by the Federation of Master Printers, with 
about 200 in attendance. One speaker urged 
further effort to gain members, saying that out of 
the 8,000 operative printers in the country only 
3,000 were members. Another speaker referring to 
conditions throughout the United Kingdom, said: 
‘Taking present day costs and comparing them 
with pre-war costs, it is found that wages have not 
increased in quite the same proportion in all de- 


Several large plants have been commandeered : 


partments—the increase is a higher percentage in 
machining, warehouse or binding, wherever women 
workers are employed. The actual wages have 
advanced from 60 to 125 per cent and the super- 
vising and clerical staff salaries have advanced in 
similar proportions; working expenses, light, heat, 
power have all increased, and the increase in non- 
chargeable materials used in departments, oil, 
rags, roller composition, averaged over 200 per cent 
in several businesses. My considered conclusion is 
that, apart from paper, ink, boards and binding 
materials, which have gone up in varying degrees, 
the cost for labor and use of plant is now 80 to 100 
per cent higher than in pre-war days. Take the 
cost of composition. In a few weeks’ time there 
will be few printing offices where the wages for hand 
compositors will be less than 45s. per week. The 
chargeable time for setting, imposing and correcting 
will be not more than 34. Direct wages, therefore, 
will be Is. 4d. per chargeable hour. 

S. d. 
“Direct wages per chargeable hour....... | 4 
‘Rent, rates and taxes, light, heat, repairs, 

insurance, sundries, interest and de- 


preciationsspe eke ieee ot 1] 
JDepartmentalicost: ee) eee oe 3 
“Overhead expenses, 25 per cent lowest, 

333 percent average.) ys ee y) 

3 0 


“These figures prove my contention that com- 
position is costing 100 per cent more than in 1914. 
Machine rates are possibly not quite 100 per cent 
higher. Binding, and in any other processes where 
machines are not largely used, the cost will be quite 
100 per cent in advance of the pre-war costs.’ 


MAKING DRINKING WATER ATTRACTIVE 

As labor becomes scarcer the need for its con- 
servation grows greater and anything which tends 
to reduce idleness due to dissipation gains special 
value. The number of fine printers who have fallen 
by the wayside through liquor craving is beyond 
estimate. The wave of prohibition of intoxicants 
which is steadily rising, promises in time to do away 
with the evil, but many cities will continue for a 
while to have saloons near places of business. 
President Wanner of the Wanner Machinery Com- 
pany says too many printing plants fail to give 
sufficient attention to supplying good drinking 
water. He thinks if this were attended to and 
individual paper cups provided there would be 
fewer visits to the saloon. It might not have much 
effect on older men, but younger men might be 
influenced. 


One of the greatest drawbacks in the printing 
business is the printer who never knows it is too 
late, until it is too late. 
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Paper Trade Le 


Alphabetical Directory of Bond, Ledger and Linen Papers Carried in Stock by Chicago 
Dealers 


The number following the name of paper designates the dealer carrying same (see list at 
bottom of page). For full description and prices see dealers’ 
individual catalogues. 
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LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 


2 BERKSHIRE Co. 16 EMPIRE PAPER Co. 30 MCGREGOR PAPER Co. 44 PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co. 
4 BLUNDEN-LYON Co. 18 GRAHAM PAPER Co, 32 MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 46 SEAMAN PAPER Co. 
6 BRADNER SMITH & Co. 20 IMPORT PAPER Co. 34 MIDLAND PAPER Co. 48 SWIGART PAPER Co. 
8 BUTLER, J. W., PAPER Co. 22 KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co, 36 MOSER PAPER Co. SO WEsrT VA. P. & P. Co. 
10 CHICAGO PAPER Co. 24 LASALLE PAPER Co. 38 PAPER MILLS Co. 52 WHITE, JAMES, PAPER Co, 
12 DuBOC PAPER Co. 26 LEE PAPER Co. 40 PARKE-MCCAULEY Co. 54 WHITING PAPER Co. 
14 DWIGHT BROS. PAPER Co, 28 Ltoyp, E: E., PAPER Co. 42 PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER Co. 56 WROE, W.E., & Co. 
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LINEN PAPERS—Continued 


LEDGER PAPERS—Continued 
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LIST OF PAPER DEALERS WITH KEY NUMBERS 
2 BERKSHIRE Co. 16 EMPIRE PAPER Co. 30 MCGREGOR PAPER Co. 44 PILCHER, HAMILTON & Co. 
4 BLUNDEN-LYON Co. 18 GRAHAM PAPER Co, B32 MESSINGER, W. D., & Co. 46 SEAMAN PAPER Co. 
6 BRADNER SMITH & Co. 20 IMPORT PAPER Co. B4 MIDLAND PAPER Co. 48 SWIGART PAPER Co. 
8 BUuTLER, J. W., PAPER Co. 22 KNOX & WOLCOTT PAPER Co, 36 MOSER PAPER Co. 50 WeEsTVA.P &P. Co. 
10 CHICAGO PAPER Co. 24 LASALLE PAPER Co, 38 PAPER MILLS Co. 52 WHITE, JAMES, PAPER Co, 
12 DuBOoc PAPER Co. 26 LEE PAPER CO. 40 PARKE-MCCAULEY Co. 54 WHITING PAPER Co. 
14 DWIGHT BROS. PAPER Co, 28 LLoybD, E. E., PAPER Co. A2 PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER CO. 56 WROE, W.E. & Co. 


INDUSTRIAL WEST 
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A COMPREHENSIVE List oF MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS AND JOBBERS OF MATERIALS, MACHINERY AND FIrrTincs 


USED IN PRINTING, PAPER AND ALLIED TRADES. 


Two Lings, ONE YEAR, $6.00; Each ADDITIONAL LINE, $2.00. 


ARTISTS 
THE HAWTIN ART STUDIOS 
19 South Wells St., Chicago. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHINES 
McCAIN BROS. MFG. CO. 
629-83 South Kolmar Ave, Chicago. 
Phone Garfield 5869. 

ENGRAVERS , 
(Steel and Copper Plate) 
HOLMES CoO. 
161 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Phone Wabash 4980. 


ENGRAVERS 
JACOB J. LINKER 
711 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Phone Harrison 7454. 


Phone Main 4102. 


501 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


GRINDERS 
(Printers’ Knives) 


GEO. HOFBAUER & CO. 
Phone Wabash 6549. 


INKS 
(Lithographic and Printers) 
E.C. KEYSER & CO. 

727 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Phone Harrison 7594. 


PAPER 
BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
175 W. Monroe St., Chicago. Phone Main 2060. 


CHICAGO PAPER CO. 
801 So. Wells St., Chicago. Phone Wabash 801. 


PAPER—Continued 
DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO. 
626 South Clark St., Chicago. Phone Harrison 395. 


MIDLAND PAPER CO. 
322 West Washington St., Chicago. Phone Main 142. 


SEAMAN PAPER CO. 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Phone Harrison 5586. 


SWIGART PAPER CO. 
653 So. Wells St., Chicago. Phone Harrison 1155. 


WHITE, JAMES, PAPER CO. 
219 West Monroe St., Chicago. Phone Main 875 


PRINTERS 


MID-CITY PRINTING CO. 
40 No. Fifth Av.,Chicago. Phone Franklin 2507. 
“A Thousand to a Millicn in a Hurry.” 


BE INSERANK CDNeM.OINS FEY 47 


F. A. Barnard & Son rie on 
utting Machines 
529 S. Dearborn Street 


OSWEGO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


The Chicago Selling Price List 


Is good insurance against both Undercharging and 


Bu y from the onl y Overcharging. Get a copy of the revised edition. 
A Correct and reliable information based on actual 
Chicago manufacturers of records. The publication is 3x5 inches in size and 


bound in leather. Just the size to place in the vest 
pocket. Handy for those who are called upon to 


make a quick estimate away from the office. 
@ Given as a premium for a new or renewed sub- 


scription to the Ben Franklin Monthly. 
Who advertise in the Ben Franklin Monthly —=—<—$ 


Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago 


NEW LINES RECENTLY ADDED born: a new service 
F. J. RINGLER & CO. 


ALADDIN COVERS, 10 SHADES 


PARQUETRY COVERS, 6 SHADES MU EU ela Re 
INTERNATIONAL COVERS, 8 SHADES ELECTROTYPERS 


THREE PLY ARTISTS SUNBURST, 19 SHADES 


TELEPHONES HARRISON 2518-6780 


ALL ANTIQUE FINISH 


732 FEDERAL ST. CHICACO 


SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


Reg. U8. Pat. Office Selling in this Trade Use the 
Specialized Service of Typo 


to increase sales and reduce credit losses. Let 


J AMES V/ HITE Pa PER C O. us tell you more about this organization that 


for twenty-one years has labored unceasingly 
to safeguard credit transactions in this trade. 


Telephone—Main 875 Write today for details 
E THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 
2 19 W. Monroe St., Chicago Credit Books Reports Collections 


General Offices: 373 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


BEN FRANKLIN MONTHLY 


American Type Founders Co......... 
AultiandswWiborg GOs =. 21.2 eee 
ANNONGH ONS We OOo C5 Woroniy casa hea st 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler........... 
Barnard cca oOn i kes seen anes 
Barents bindery, © Onsen te eres 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. ......... 
Bradner Smith & Co.-............... 
Chicago>Paper.Go. Wore ane reso nee 
Chicago Overlay & Supply Co........ 
Chicago Reller:\Co f.ns.9 ee ee 
Chicago Typesetting Co.............. 
Cleveland Folding Machine Co....... 
ClinesBlectrice Cos ce (Gaia ae 
Diem) & Wine, Paper ©o. 1.) sss. see 
Dwight; BrossePaner: Co © 2. eae ee 
astern VMiie® Core. een 
Federal Electrotype COTE eee 
Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 


Goes Lithographing Co 


Holmgren, Engdahl & Johnson Co.... 
Howard Paper: Coma a eat ern ee ee 


Goss Printing BréessiGop ee. mane 
Crierehress< ae maaan e ke ea eee 
Hall, & Co., Weare oh nd eee 
Hammermill pices COSA. Hen 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


12 Intertype Corporation 
DAS anston: Monotype: Viachine Cova aes eee eee » 
Sik Ser peg ee ee 34 Latham Machinery Co 

35 Lloyd, Paper Co., E. 

47’ Mendelson Bross Paper Stock Co..2 7-2) ..2. ...sae renee 32 

22 Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

30 McCain Bros. Mfg. Co 

23 Midland Paper Co..... 
1-43) 9 Morrisons Coney linen 

14 Neenah Paper.Co...... 
Se ere te A eee, 43 Ooo en ee ea a 17-47 
36 Peterson Linotyping Co 
13. Queen City Printing Ink Co 
40  Regenstein-Veeder Co 
D5 Ring leridca@ Onaetine meme 
38 Sabin Robbins Paper Co 
Inside Back Cover-3 Seaman Paper Co...... 
42 Seybold Machine Co 
Mean ee ate tee rtp Aa 38 Smith-McCarthy ..... 
26 Standard Typesetting Co 
14 Superior Typesetting Co 
14” “lurner. Genemeesene 
41. Wanner Machinery Co 
43 Whitaker Co., Paper 
42 White, James. Paper Co 
7 ERPEee ce ie eer: 37-43 Wroe, & Co., W. E...., 


Wants and For Sale 


Advertisements inserted under this head- 
ing at 25 cents per line. Minimum charge 
$1.00 for each insertion. Six insertions of a 
four-line advertisement or less for $5.00; 
twelve insertions for $7.50—all prepaid. 


FOR SALE—12x18 Chandler & Price 

Gordon Press with Humana Feeder at- 
tached. Both latest model. First class 
condition.— Address, Messenger Pub. Co. 
1170 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—One 14}x22 Chandler & Price 

Gordon Press complete; 40 all-brass Gal- 
leys.— Address, Orleans Printing House, 
149 Elk Place, New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—438x56 Miehle, $2,500; and two 

26x34 Pony Miehles, $1,200 and $1,300 on 
floor in Chicago. Proof Presses: 16x25 
Potter, $200; 25x25 and 11x25 Vandercooks, 
$200 and $100; 20x25 Schneidewend, $120. 
Cutters and Creasers: 22x24 Universal, $500; 
14x22 Galley, $225; 29x42 Potter, $900. 
Stitchers: No. 6 Morrisons, $175; No. 1 
Monitor, $200. Cutters: 35-inch Seybold, 
$400; 34-inch Chandler & Price, $325; 38-inch 
Sheridan, $275; 32-inch Garden City, $200; 
30-inch new series Advance, $180; 25-inch 
Advance, $145; 22-inch Leader, $60. Gor- 
dons: 10x15 new style Chandler & Price, 
$265; 10x15 Chandler & Price, $220; 10x15 
Challenge, $180; 11x17 Challenge, $180; 
12x18 Challenge, $240; 12x18 Golding Art 
Jobber, used little, $485; 13x19 Thomson, 
$350; 14x22 Thomson, $575; wood goods, 
special machinery and material. Tell us 
your requirements. We can sell your sur- 
plus machinery.—Wanner Machinery Co., 
714-16 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Pe eS eR RR AN) ee |S 10-11-43 
Caos owes. . ener aes Fe eee Back Cover 
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WANTED—One live, hustling printer in 


each locality to handle our line of sales 
and order books, duplicate and triplicate, 
carbon sheet or carbonized; large demand; 
liberal commission. —THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—34-inch Acme Self-Clamping 

Cutter, in good condition. Bargain, as 
must dispose of same at once.—GI14, care 
Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal Street, 
Chicago. 


HAVE several good imposing stones of 

various sizes for sale cheap. —Address, E5, 
care Ben Franklin Monthly, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Stamping and Inking Machine; 
steam head; size, 12x14; a bargain if taken 

at once. —Address, C125, care Ben Franklin 

Monthly, 732 Federal Street, Chicago. 


We Are Not Bothered! 


We are too busy taking care of our 
erowing business to do any “‘knocking’’ 


STANDARD TYPESETTING COMPANY 


MONOTYPE—LINOTYPE—COMPOSITION AND MAKEUP 


Harrison 2156 


Harrison 4630 
PHONES: Harrison 4777 


| DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE | 


701-703 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Eastern Manufacturing Company 


Writings Bonds Ledgers 


A Grade for Every Requirement 


Mills 


MI $$ | 


Makers of 


Pilgrim Bond 
Transcript Bond 
Systems Bond 


Rugby Bond 
Eastern Ledger 
Atlantic Ledger 


Pilgrim Ledger 


Eastern Bond 
Atlantic Bond 


Samples and List of Agents on Request 


General Sales Offices 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Western Sales Office 
Bangor, Maine 
Lincoln, Maine 


In Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention Ben Franklin Monthly. 


Transcript Ledger. 


1223 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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SAVE * 


We Should Worry-~ é 
—Time 
—Overtime 


Not You! 
—Worry 


Every printer who brings his compos 
ition troubles to us is well equippec 
both for Service and for Quality—thg 
best kind of insurance against worr 


We specialize in sales producing — % 


Machine Composition 
Hand Composition 


Makeup 


the kind that makes the customer co 
back for more. How much does tha 
mean to you in the conduct of yo 
business? How much in greater prestigé 
in increased sales, in larger profits? O 
service 1s easy to use, easy to buy. Yo 
pay for only what you get. 


ojo}ofofo[oojojo[olo[ofofojolololofojo}olol[olojojolololojojo)}olo) 


Try uson that next job of composition 


Four Phones: 


3864 
Harrison ae Smith Begone | 
LINOTYPE » MONOTYPE » MAKEUP” 
3867 508 S. DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS-URBANA 
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